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ALL  AND  KVERY  ONE 

IN  THE 

REFORMED  CHURCHES 

OF 

SCOTLAND,  ENGLAND,  AND  IRELAND, 


GRACE,  MERCY,  AND  PEACE,  FROM  GOD  OUR  FATHER. 

AND  FROM 

THE  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 


As  Satan’s  malice,  and  man’s  wickedness,  cease 
not  to  molest  the  thrice  happy  estate  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  so  hath  the  eternal  council  of  the  only 
wise  God  predetermined  the  coming  of  offences, 
persecutions,  heresies,  schisms  and  divisions,  that 
professors  may  be  proved  before  they  be  as  ap¬ 
proved  and  made  manifest,  1  Cor.  xi.  19.  And 
hence  “  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come,”  Matt, 
xviii.  17  ;  neither  hath  the  church  ever  enjoyed  both 
purity  and  peace  any  long  time  together.  But  whiles 
the  church  of  God,  thus  disquieted,  as  well  with  dan¬ 
gerous  alterations,  as  with  doleful  altercations,  is 
presented  in  the  theatre  of  this  world,  and  crieth 
out  to  beholders,  “  Have  ye  no  regard,  all  ye  that 
pass  by  ?”  Lam.  i.  12.  A  pity  it  is  to  see  the  crooked 
and  sinistrous  courses  of  the  greatest  part,  every 
man  moving  his  period  within  the  enormous  con¬ 
fines  of  his  own  exorbitant  desires  ;  the  atheistical 
nullisidian,  nothing  regardeth  the  assoiling  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  controversies, — he  is  of  Gallio’s  humour, 
Acts  xviii.  17,  and  cares  for  none  of  those  things ; 
the  sensual  Epicurean  and  riotous  ruffian  (go 
church  matters  as  they  will)  eats  and  drinks,  and 
takes  his  pleasure  ;  the  cynical  critic  spueth  out 
bitter  aspersions,  gibeth  and  justleth  at  everything 
that  can  be  said  or  done  in  the  cause  of  religion ; 
the  scenical  jester  plaveth  fast  and  loose,  and  can 
utter  anything  in  sport,  but  nothing  in  earnest;  the 
avaricious  worldling  hath  no  tune  but  Give,  give, 
and  no  anthem  pleaseth  him  but  Have,  have  ;  the 
aspiring  Diotrephes  puffeth  down  every  course 
which  cannot  puff  up  ;  the  lofty  favourite  taketh 
the  pattern  of  his  religion  from  the  court  ichno- 
graphv,  and  if  the  court  swim,  he  cares  not  though 
the  church  sink;  the  subdulons  Machiavillian  a e- 
counteth  the  show  of  religion  profitable,  but  the 
substance  of  it  troublesome ;  he  studieth  not  the 
oracles  of  God,  but  the  principles  of  Satanical 
guile,  which  be  learneth  so  well,  that  he  may  go  to 
the  devil  to  be  bishopped  ;  the  turn-coat  temporiscr 
wags  with  every  wind,  and  (like  Diogenes  turning 
about  the  mouth  of  his  voluble  hogshead,  after  the 
course  of  the  sun)  wheresoever  the  bright  beams  of 
coruscant  authority  do  shine  and  cherish,  thither 
followcth  and  sitteth  he;  the  gnathonic  parasite 
sweareth  to  all  that  his  benefactor  holdeth  ;  the 
mercenary  pensioner  will  bow  before  lie  break ;  he 


who  only  studieth  to  have  the  praise  of  some  witty 
invention,  cannot  strike  upon  another  anvil ;  the 
silly  idiot  (with  Absolom’s  two  hundred,  2  Sam.  xv. 
11,)  goeth,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  after  his 
perverse  leaders  ;  the  lapped  Nicodemite  holds  it 
enough  to  yield  some  secret  assent  to  the  truth, 
though  neither  his  profession  nor  his  practice  tes¬ 
tify  so  much ;  he  whose  mind  is  possessed  with  pre- 
judicate  opinions  against  the  truth,  when  convinc¬ 
ing  light  is  holden  forth  to  him,  looketh  asquint, 
and  therefore  goeth  awry  ;  the  pragmatical  adiapho- 
rist,  with  his  span-broad  faith  and  ell-broad  con¬ 
science,  doth  no  small  harm — the  poor  pandect  of 
his  plagiary  profession  in  matters  of  faith  reckon- 
eth  little  for  all,  and  in  matters  of  practice  all  for 
little.  Shortly,  if  an  expurgatory  index  were  com¬ 
piled  of  those,  and  all  other  sorts  of  men,  who  either 
through  their  careless  and  neutral  on-looking,  make 
no  help  to  the  troubled  and  disquieted  church  of 
Christ,  or  through  their  noccnt  accession  and  over 
thwart  intermeddling,  work  out  her  greater  harm, 
alas  !  how  few  feeling  members  were  there  to  be 
found  behind  who  truly  lay  to  heart  her  estate  and 
condition  ?  Nevertheless,  in  the  worst  times,  either 
of  raging  persecution  or  prevailing  defection,  as  God 
Almighty  hath  ever  hitherto,  so  both  now,  and  to 
the  end,  he  will  reserve  to  himself  a  remnant  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  election  of  grace,  who  cleave  to  his 
blessed  truth  and  to  the  purity  of  his  holy  worship, 
and  are  grieved  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph,  as  being 
themselves  also  in  the  body,  in  confidence  whereof 
I  take  boldness  to  stir  you  up  at  this  time,  by  put¬ 
ting  you  in  remembrance.  If  you  would  be  rightly 
informed  of  the  present  estate  of  the  reformed 
churches,  you  must  not  acquiesce  in  the  pargetting 
verdict  of  those  who  are  wealthy  and  well  at  ease, 
and  mounted  aloft  upon  the  uncogged  wheels  of 
prosperous  fortune  (as  they  call  it J.  Those  whom 
the  love  of  the  world  hath  not  enhanced  to  the  serv¬ 
ing  of  the  time  can  give  you  the  soundest  judgment. 
It  is  noted  of  Dionysius  llallicarnasseus*  (who  was 
never  advanced  to  magistracy  in  the  Roman  repub¬ 
lic)  that  he  hath  written  far  more  truly  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  than  Fabius,  Salustius,  or  Cato,  who  flourished 
among  them  with  riches  and  honours. 


I  '■  — 

!  viii.  author’s  preface. 


After  that  it  pleased  God,  by  the  light  of  his  glo¬ 
rious  gospel,  to  dispel  the  more  than  Cimmerian 
darkness  of  antichristianism,  and,  by  the  antidote  of 
reformation,  to  avoid  the  poison  of  Popery  ;  foras¬ 
much  as  in  England  and  Ireland,  every  noisome 
I  weed  which  God’s  hand  had  never  planted  was  not 
pulled  up,  therefore  we  now  see  the  faces  of  those 
churches  overgrown  with  the  repullulating  twigs 
and  sprigs  of  popish'  superstition.  Mr  Sprint  ac- 
knowledgeth  the  Reformation  of  England  to  have 
been  defective,  and  saith,  “  It  is  easy  to  imagine  of 
what  difficulty  it  was  to  reform  all  things  at  the 
first,  where  the  most  part  of  the  privy  council,  of 
the  nobility,  bishops,  judges,  gentry,  and  people, 
were  open  or  close  Papists,  where  few  or  none  of 
any  countenance  stood  for  religion  at  the  first,  but 
the  Protector  and  Cranmer.”  The  church  of  Scot¬ 
land  was  blessed  with  a  more  glorious  and  perfect 
reformation  than  any  of  our  neighbour  churches. 
The  doctrine,  discipline,  regiment,  and  policy  esta¬ 
blished  here  by  ecclesiastical  and  civil  laws,  and 
sworn  and  subscribed  unto  by  the  king’s  majesty 
and  several  presbyteries  and  parish  churches  of  the 
land,  as  it  had  the  applause  of  foreign  divines  ;  so 
was  it  in  all  points  agreeable  unto  the  word;  nei¬ 
ther  could  the  most  rigid  Aristarchus  of  these  times 
challenge  any  irregularity  of  the  same.  But  now, 
alas !  even  this  church,  which  was  once  so  great  a 
praise  in  the  earth,  is  deeply  corrupted,  and  hath 
“  turned  aside  quickly  out  of  the  way,”  Exod.  xxxii. 
8.  So  that  this  is  the  Lord’s  controversy  against 
Scotland  :  “  I  had  planted  thee  a  noble  vine,  wholly 
a  right  seed  ?  How  then  art  thou  turned  into  the 
degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine  unto  me?”  Jer. 

!  ii.  21. 

It  is  not  this  day  feared,  but  felt,  that  the  rotten 
dregs  of  Popery,  which  were  never  purged  away 
from  England  and  Ireland,  and  having  once  been 
spued  out  with  detestation,  are  licked  up  again  in 
Scotland,  prove  to  be  the  unhappy  occasions  of  a 
woeful  recidivation.  Neither  is  there  need  of  Lyn- 
cean  eyes  ;  for  if  we  be  not  poreblind,  it  cannot  be 
hid  from  us.  AVhat  doleful  and  disastrous  muta¬ 
tion  ("to  be  bewailed  with  tears  of  blood)  hath  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  church  and  spouse  of  Christ  in  these 
dominions?  Her  comely  countenance  is  miscoloured 
with  the  fading  lustre  of  the  mother  of  harlots ; 
her  shamefaced  forehead  hath  received  the  mark  of 
the  beast ;  her  lovely  locks  are  frizled  with  the 
|  crisping  pins  of  antichristian  fashions  ;  her  chaste 
ears  are  made  to  listen  to  the  friends  of  the  great 
I  whore,  who  bring  the  bewitching  doctrine  of  en¬ 
chanting  traditions ;  her  dove-eyes  look  pleasantly 
upon  the  well-attired  harlot ;  her  sweet  voice  is 
mumming  and  muttering  some  missal  and  magical 
liturgies ;  her  fair  neck  beareth  the  halter-like  to¬ 
kens  of  her  former  captivity,  even  a  burdensome 
chain  of  superfluous  and  superstitious  ceremonies  ; 
her  undefiled  garments  are  stained  with  the  meri- 
tricious  bravery  of  Babylonish  ornaments,  and  with 
the  symbolising  badges  of  conformity  with  Rome ; 
her  harmless  hands  reach  brick  and  mortar  to  the 
building  of  Babel ;  her  beautiful  feet  with  shoes  are 
all  besmeared,  whilst  they  return  apace  in  the  way 
of  Egypt,  and  wade  the  ingruent  brooks  of  Popery. 
Oh  !  transformed  virgin,  whether  is  thy  beauty  gone 
from  thee  ?  Oh  1  forlorn  prince’s  daughter,  how 
art  thou  not  ashamed  to  look  thy  Lord  in  the  face  ? 
Oh  !  thou  best  beloved  among  women,  what  hast 
thou  to  do  with  the  inveigling  appurtenances  and 

habilement  of  Babylon  the  whore? - But  among 

such  things  as  have  been  the  accursed  means  of 
the  church’s  desolation,  which  peradventure  might 


•  Rep.  to  the  Ana.,  p.  269. 


seem  to  some  of  you  to  have  least  harm  or  evil  in 
them,  are  the  ceremonies  of  kneeling  in  the  act  of 
receiving  the  Lord’s  supper,  cross  in  baptism,  bi- 
sboppirig,  holidays,  &c.,  which  are  pressed  under  the 
name  of  things  indifferent ;  yet  if  you  survey  the 
sundry  inconveniences  and  grievous  consequences 
of  the  same,  you  will  think  far  otherwise.  The  vain 
shows  and  shadows  of  these  ceremonies  have  hid  | 
and  obscured  the  substance  of  religion  ;  the  true  i 
life  of  godliness  is  smothered  down  and  suppressed  I 
by  the  burden  of  these  human  inventions;  for  their 
sakes,  many,  who  are  both  faithful  servants  to  ' 
Christ  and  loyal  subjects  to  the  king,  are  evil-spo-  I 
ken  of,  mocked,  reproached,  menanced.  molested ; 
for  their  sakes  Christian  brethren  are  offended,  and 
the  weak  are  greatly  scandalised  ;  for  their  sakes  the 
most  powerful  and  painful  ministers  in  the  land  are 
either  thrust  out, or  threatened  to  be  thrust  out  from 
their  callings ;  for  their  sakes  the  best  qualified  and 
most  hopeful  expectants  are  debarred  from  entering 
into  the  ministry  ;  for  their  sakes  the  seminaries  of 
learning  are  so  corrupted,  that  few  or  no  good  plants 
can  come  forth  from  thence ;  for  their  sakes  many 
are  admitted  into  the  sacred  ministry,  who  are  either  ! 
popish  and  Arminianised,  who  minister  to  the  flock 
poison  instead  of  food  ;  or  silly  ignorants,  who  can 
dispense  no  wholesome  food  to  the  hungry ;  or  else 
vicious  in  their  lives,  who  draw  many  with  them  into 
the  dangerous  precipice  of  soul-perdition ;  or,  last¬ 
ly,  so  earthly-minded,  that  they  favour  only  the 
things  of  this  earth,  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  ;  who  feed  themselves,  but  not  the  flock,  and  to 
whom  the  Great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  will  say, 

“  The  diseased  have  ye  not  strengthened,  neither 
have  ye  healed  that  which  was  sick,  neither  have 
ye  bound  up  that  which  was  broken,  neither  have  ye 
brought  again  that  which  was  driven  away,  neither 
have  ye  sought  that  which  was  lost,”  Ezek.  xxxiv.  4. 
Simple  ones,  who  have  some  taste  and  relish  of  po¬ 
pish  superstition  (for  many  such  there  be  in  the 
land),  do  suck  from  the  intoxicated  drugs  of  con¬ 
formity,  the  softer  milk  which  makes  them  grow  in 
error.  And  who  can  be  ignorant  what  a  large-spread 
Popery,  Arminianism,  and  reconciliation  with  Rome, 
have  taken  among  the  arch-urgers  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  ?  AVhat  marvel  that  Papists  clap  their  hands  ? 
for  they  see  the  day  coming  which  they  wish  for. 
AAroe  to  thee,  O  land,  which  bears  professed  Papists 
and  avouched  Atheists,  but  cannot  bear  them  who 
desire  to  “  abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil,”  1 
Thes.  v.  22  ;  for  truth  and  equity  are  fallen  in  thee,  ! 
and  “  he  that  departeth  from  evil  maketh  himself  a  | 
prey,”  Isa.  lix.  14, 15. 

These  are  the  best  wares  which  the  big  hulk  of  ! 
conformity,  favoured  with  the  prosperous  gale  of 
mighty  authority,  hath  imported  amongst  us ;  and 
whilst  our  opposites  so  quiverly  go  about  to  spread 
the  bad  wares  of  these  encumbering  inconveniences, 
is  it  time  for  us  luskisbly  to  sit  still  and  to  be  silent  ? 

“  AA’oe  unto  ns,  for  the  day  goeth  away,  for  the 
shadows  of  the  evening  are  stretched  out,”  Jer. 
vi.  4. 

Moreover,  besides  the  prevailing  inconveniency 
of  the  controverted  ceremonies,  the  unlawfulness  of 
them  is  also  plainly  evinced  in  this  ensuing  dispute 
by  such  convincing  arguments,  as,  being  duly  pon¬ 
dered  in  the  equal  balance  of  an  attentive  mind, 
shall,  by  God’s  grace,  afford  satisfaction  to  so  many 
as  purpose  to  buy  the  truth,  and  not  to  sell  it. 
AA'herefore,  referring  to  the  dispute  the  points 
themselves  which  are  questioned,  I  am  in  this  place 
to  beseech  you  all  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that,  re¬ 
membering  the  words  of  the  Lord,  “  Them  that 
honour  me  I  will  honour,  and  they  that  despise  me 
sbalt  be  lightly  esteemed,”  1  Sam.  ii.  30;  remem- 
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bering,  also,  the  curse  and  condemnation  of  Meroz, 
which  came  not  to  help  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty,  Judg.  v.  23;  of  the  nobles  of  Tekoa,  who 
put  not  their  necks  to  the  work  of  the  Lord,  Neh. 
iii.  5 ;  and,  shortly,  of  all  such  as  have  no  courage 
for  the  truth,  Jer.  ix.  3,  but  seek  their  own  things, 
not  the  things  which  are  Jesus  Christ’s,  Phil.  ii.  21; 
and,  finally,  taking  to  heart  how  the  Lord  Jesus, 
when  he  cometh  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  his 
holy  angels,  Mark  viii.  38,  will  be  ashamed  of  every 
one  who  hath  been  ashamed  of  him  and  his  words 
in  the  midst  of  a  sinful  and  crooked  generation; 
you  would,  with  a  holy  zeal  and  invincible  cour¬ 
age,  against  all  contrary  error,  superstition,  and 
abuse  whatsoever,  set  yourselves  both  to  speak  and 
do,  and  likewise  (having  a  calling)  to  suffer  for  the 
truth  of  Christ  and  for  the  purity  of  his  worship, 
being  in  nothing  terrified  by  your  adversaries,  Phil. 

i.  28 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  14 ;  which,  that  ye  may  the  better 
perform,  I  commend  to  your  thoughts  these  whole¬ 
some  admonitions  which  follow: — 

I.  When  you  see  so  much  diversity  both  of 

I  opinion  and  practice  in  things  pertaining  to  reli¬ 
gion,  the  rather  ye  ought  to  give  all  diligence  for 
trying  the  things  which  are  different,  Phil.  i.  10.  If 
you  judge  ns  before  you  hear  us,  then  do  you  con¬ 
trary  to  the  very  law  of  nature  and  nations,  John 
vii.  51 ;  Acts  v.  16.  Neither  will  it  help  you  at  your 
reckoning  to  say,  We  believed  our  spiritual  guides, 
our  prelates  and  preachers,  whom  God  had  set  over 
us.  Nay,  what  if  your  guides  be  blind  ?  then  they 

;  not  only  fall  in  the  ditch  themselves,  but  you  with 
them,  Matth.  xv.  14.  Our  Master  would  not  have 
the  Jews  to  rest  upon  the  testimony  of  John  Baptist 
himself,  but  would  have  them  to  search  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  John  v.  33,  34,  39 ;  by  which  touch-stone  the 
Bereans  tried  the  Apostle’s  own  doctrine,  and  are 
commended  for  so  doing,  Acts  xvii.  11.  But  as  we 
wish  yon  not  to  condemn  our  cause  without  exam¬ 
ining  the  same  by  the  Word,  so  neither  do  we  desire 
you  blindly  to  follow  us  in  adhering  unto  it;  for 
what  if  your  seeing  guides  be  taken  from  you  ? 
How,  then,  shall  you  see  to  keep  out  of  the  ditch  ? 
We  would  neither  have  you  to  fight  for  us  nor 
against  us,  like  the  blind  sword-players,  Andabatae, 
a  people  who  were  said  to  fight  with  their  eyes 
closed.  Consider,  therefore,  what  we  say,  and  the 
Lord  give  you  understanding  in  all  things,  2  Tim. 

ii.  7. 

II.  Since  the  God  of  heaven  is  the  greatest  king, 
who  is  to  rule  and  reign  over  you  by  his  Word, 

,  which  he  hath  published  to  the  world,  and,  tunc  vere, 
&c.,  then  is  God  truly  said  to  reign  in  us  when  no 
worldly  thing  is  harboured  and  haunted  in  our  souls, 
saith  Theophylact  ;*  since  also  the  wisdom  of  the 
flesh  is  enmity  against  God,  Rom.  viii.  7,  who  hath 
made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  1  Cor.  i.  20, 
therefore,  never  shall  you  rightly  depreliend  the 
truth  of  God,  nor  submit  yourselves  to  be  guided 
by  the  same,  unless,  laying  aside  all  the  high-soaring 
fancies  and  presumptnous  conceits  of  natural  and 
worldly  wisdom,  you  come  in  an  unfeigned  humility 

j  and  babe-like  simplicity  to  be  edified  by  the  word 
of  righteousness.  And  far  less  shall  you  ever  take 
up  the  cross  and  follow  Christ  (as  you  are  re¬ 
quired),  except,  first  of  all,  you  labour  and  learn  to 
deny  yourselves,  Matth.  xvi.  24,  that  is,  to  make  no 
reckoning  what  come  of  yourselves,  and  of  all  that 
you  have  in  the  world,  so  that  God  have  glory  and 
yourselves  a  good  conscience,  in  your  doings  or 
sufferings. 
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III.  If  you  would  not  be  drawn  away  after  the 
error  of  the  wicked,  neither  fall  from  your  own 
stedfastness,  the  apostle  Peter  teacheth  you,  that  ye 
must  grow  both  in  grace  and  knowledge,  2  Pet.  iii. 

18 ;  for,  if  either  your  minds  be  darkened  through 
want  of  knowledge,  or  your  affections  frozen  through 
want  of  the  love  of  God,  then  are  you  naked,  and 
not  guarded  against  the  tentations  of  the  time. 
Wherefore,  as  the  perverters  of  the  truth  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  religion  do  daily  multiply  errors,  so  must 
you  ( shunning  those  shelves  and  quicksands  of  de¬ 
ceiving  errors  which  witty  make-bates  design  for 
you),  labour  daily  for  increase  of  knowledge;  and 
as  they  to  their  errors  in  opinion  do  add  the  over¬ 
plus  of  a  licentious  practice  and  lewd  conversation, 
so  must  you  (having  so  much  the  more  ado  to  flee 
from  their  impiety),  labour  still  for  a  greater  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  lively  work  of  sanctifying  grace  ;  in 
which  respects  Augustine  saith  well,  that  the  adver¬ 
saries  of  the  truth  do  this  good  to  the  true  members 
of  the  church,  that  the  fall  of  those  makes  these  to 
take  better  hold  upon  God.* 

IV.  Be  not  deceived,  to  think  that  they  who  so 
eagerly  press  this  course  of  conformity  have  any 
such  end  as  God’s  glory,  or  the  good  of  his  church 
and  profit  of  religion.  When  a  violent  urger  of  the 
ceremonies  pretendeth  religious  respects  for  his 
proceedings,  it  may  be  well  answered  in  Hillary’st 
words  ;  Subrepis  nomine  blandienti,  occidis  specie  re- 
ligionis — Thou  privily  creepest  in  with  an  enticing 
title,  thou  killest  with  the  pretence  of  religion  ;  for, 

1.  It  is  most  evidently  true  of  these  ceremonies,  j 
which  our  divines^  say  of  the  gestures  and  rites 
used  in  the  mass,  “  They  are  all  frivolous  and 
hypocritical,  stealing  away  true  devotion  from  the 
heart,  and  making  men  to  rest  in  the  outward  ges¬ 
tures  of  the  body.”  There  is  more  sound  religion 
among  them  who  refuse,  than  among  them  who  re¬ 
ceive  the  same,  even  our  enemies  themselves  being 
judges  ;  the  reason  whereof  let  me  give  in  the  words 
of  one  of  our  opposites  :§  Supervacua  hcec  occupatio 
circa  traditiones  humanas,  gignit  semper  ignorantiam 
et  contemptum  prceceptorum  divinorum — This  need¬ 
less  business  about  human  traditions  doth  ever 
beget  the  ignorance  and  contempt  of  divine  com¬ 
mandments.  2.  Where  read  we  that  the  servants 
of  God  have  at  any  time  sought  to  advance  religion 
by  such  hideous  courses  of  stern  violence,  as  are 
intended  and  assayed  against  us  by  those  who  press 
the  ceremonies  upon  us  ?  The  jirking  and  nibbling 
of  their  nnformal  huggermugger  cometh  nearer  to 
sycophancy  than  to  sincerity,  and  is  sibber  to  ap- 
peaching  hostility  than  fraternal  charity;  for  just 
so  they  deal  with  us  as  the  Arians  did  with  the  ca¬ 
tholics  of  old.  Sinceros,  &c.  :||  “  The  sincere  teachers 
of  the  churches  they  delated  and  accused  before  ma¬ 
gistrates,  as  if  they  alone  did  continually  perturb 
the  church’s  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  did  only 
labour  that  the  divided  churches  might  never  again 
piously  grow  together;  and  by  this  calumny  they 
persuaded  politic  and  civil  men  (who  did  not  well 
enough  understand  this  business),  that  the  godly 
teachers  of  the  churches  should  be  cast  forth  into  'j 
exile,  and  the  Arian  wolves  should  be  sent  into  the 
shcepfolds  of  Christ.”  Now,  forasmuch  as  God 
hath  said,  “  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all 
my  holy  mountain,”  Isa.  ix.  II,  and  will  not  have 
his  flock  to  be  ruled  with  force  and  with  cruelty, 
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Ezek.  xxxiv.  4.  Nee  ■potest  (saith  Lactantins* *)  aut 
veritas  cum  vi,  aut  justitia  cum  crudelitate  conjungi — 
N<ither  can  cither  truth  be  conjoined  with  violence, 
or  righteousness  with  cruelty :  therefore,  if  our 
opposites  would  make  it  evident  that  they  are  in 
very  deed  led  by  religious  aims,  let  them  resile  from 
their  violent  proceedings,  and  deal  with  us  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness,  showing  us  from  God’s  word  and 
good  reason  the  equity  of  their  cause,  and  iniquity 
of  ours;  wherein  we  require  no  other  thing  of  them, 
than  that  which  Lactantins  required  of  the  adver¬ 
saries  of  his  profession,  even  that  they  would  debate 
the  matter  verbis  pontius  quam  verberibus — by  words 
rather  than  by  whips :  Distringant  aciem  ingeniorem 
suorum :  siratio  eontm  vera  est,  asseratur :  parati 
sumus  audire,  si  doceant — Let  them  draw  out  the 
sharpness  of  their  engines ;  if  their  reason  be  true 
let  it  be  averred ;  we  are  ready  to  hear,  if  they  teach 
us.  3.  If  their  aims  were  truly  for  the  advancement 
of  religion,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  whilst  they 
make  so  much  ado,  and  move  every  stone  against  us 
for  our  modest  refusing  of  obedience  to  certain  or¬ 
dinances  of  men,  which  in  our  consciences  we  are 
persuaded  to  be  unlawful,  they  manumiss  and  set 
free  the  simony,  lying,  swearing,  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath,  drunkenness,  whoredom,  with  other  gross 
and  scandalous  vices  of  some  of  their  own  side,  by 
which  God’s  own  commandments  are  most  fearfully 
violated  ?  This  just  recrimination  we  may  well  use 
for  our  own  most  lawful  defence.  Neither  do  we 
hereby  intend  any  man’s  shame  (God  knows),  but 
his  reformation  rather.  We  wish  from  our  hearts 
we  had  no  reason  to  challenge  our  opposites  of  that 
superstition  taxed  in  the  Pharisees,  Quod  argvbant, 
&c. — that  they  accused  the  disciples  of  little  things, 
and  themselves  were  guilty  in  great  things,  saith 
Nicolaus  Goranus.t 

V.  Do  not  account  ceremonies  to  be  matters  of  so 
|  small  importance,  that  we  need  not  stand  much  upon 
!  them  ;  for,  as  Hooker:)  observeth,  a  ceremony, 
through  custom,  worketh  very  much  with  people. 
Dr  Burges  allegeth,§  for  his  writing  about  cere¬ 
monies,  that  the  matter  is  important  for  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  it.  Camero||  thinketh  so  much  of  cere¬ 
monies,  that  he  holdeth  our  simplicity  to  notify  that 
we  have  the  true  religion,  and  that  the  religion  of 
Papists  is  superstitious  because  of  their  ceremonies. 
To  say  the  truth,  a  church  is  in  so  far  true  or  hypo¬ 
critical  as  it  mixeth  or  not  mixeth  human  in¬ 
ventions  with  God’s  holy  worship ;  and  hence  the 
Magdeburgians  profess, ^  that  they  write  of  the 
ceremonies  for  making  a  difference  betwixt  a  true 
and  a  hypocritical  church.  Vere  enim  ecclesia,  &c. — 
for  a  true  church,  as  it  retains  pure  doctrine,  so  also 
it  keeps  simplicity  of  ceremonies,  &c. ;  but  a  hypo¬ 
critical  church,  as  it  departs  from  pure  doctrine,  so 
for  the  most  part  it  changetli  and  augmenteth  the 
ceremonies  instituted  of  God,  and  multiplieth  its 
own  traditions,  &c.  And  as  touching  our  contro- 
|  verted  ceremonies  in  particular,  if  you  consider 
j ;  what  we  have  written  against  them,  you  shall  easily 
perceive  that  they  are  matters  of  no  small,  but  very 
great  consequence.  Howbeit  these  be  but  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  evils,  and  there  is  a  worse  gallimaufry 
gobber-wise  prepared.  It  hath  been  observed  of  the 
warring  Turks,**  that  often  they  used  this  notable 
deceit — to  send  a  lying  rumour  and  a  vain  tumult 
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of  war  to  one  place,  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  ad¬ 
dress  their  true  forces  to  another  place,  that  so  they 
might  surpiise  those  who  have  been  unwarily  led  by 
pernicious  credulity.  So  have  wc  manifest  talas! 
too,  too  manifest)  reasons  to  make  us  conceive,  that  I 
whilst  the  chief  urgers  of  the  course  of  conformity 
are  skirmishing  with  us  about  the  trifling  ceremo¬ 
nies  (as  some  men  count  them),  they  are  but  la-  | 
bouring  to  hold  our  thoughts  so  bent  and  intent 
upon  those  smaller  quarrels,  that  we  may  forget  to 
distinguish  betwixt  evils  immanent  and  evils  immi¬ 
nent,  and  that  we  be  not  too  much  awake  to  espy 
their  secret  sleight  in  compassing  further  aims. 

VI.  Neither  let  the  pretence  of  peace  and  unity 
cool  your  fervour,  or  make  you  spare  to  oppose 
yourselves  unto  those  idle  and  idolised  ceremonies 
against  which  we  dispute;  for  whilst  our  opposites 
make  a  vain  show  and  pretence  of  peace,  they  do 
like  the  Romans,*  who  built  the  Temple  of  Concord 
just  in  the  place  where  the  seditious  outrages  of  the 
two  Gracchi,  Tiberius  and  Caius,  had  been  acted  ; 
which  temple, t  in  the  subsequent  times,  did  not  re¬ 
strain,  but,  by  the  contrary,  gave  further  scope  unto 
more  bloody  seditions ;  so  that  they  should  have  built 
discord  a  temple  in  that  place  rather  than  concord, 
as  Augustine  pleasantly  tickleth  them.  Do  our 
opposites  think  that  the  bane  of  peace  is  never 
in  yielding  to  the  course  of  the  time,  but  ever  in 
refusing  to  yield  ?  Or  will  they  not  rather  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  as  a  man  is  said  to  be  made  drunk  by 
drinking  the  water  of  Lyncestus,  a  river  of  Mace¬ 
donia,)  no  less  than  if  he  had  filled  himself  with  the 
strongest  wine,  so  one  may  be  inebriate  with  a  con¬ 
tentious  humour  in  standing  stiffly  for  yielding,  as 
well  as  in  standing  stedfastly  for  refusing  ?  Peace 
is  violated  by  the  oppugners  of  the  trntli,  but  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  possessors  of  the  same ;  for  (as  was 
rightly  said  by  Georgius  Scolarius  in  the  Council  of 
Florence!)  the  church’s  peace  “  can  neither  stay 
among  men,  the  truth  being  unknown ;  neither  can 
it  but  needs  return,  the  truth  being  known.  Nec 
veritate  ignorata  manere  inter  homines  piotest,  nec  ilia 
agnita  necessario  non  redire.  We  must  therefore 
be  mortised  together,  not  by  the  subscudines  of 
error,  but  by  the  bands  of  truth  and  unity  of  faith. 
And  we  go  the  true  way  to  regain  peace  whilst  we 
sue  for  the  removal  of  those  popish  ceremonies 
which  have  both  occasioned  and  nourished  the  dis¬ 
cord  ;  we  only  refuse  that  peace  (falsely  so  calledj  I 
which  will  not  permit  us  to  brook  purity,  and  that 
because  (as  Joseph  Hall)  noteth)  St  James ‘(chap, 
iii.  17,)  describeth  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above 
to  be  “  first  pure,  then  peaceable ;”  whence  it 
cometh  that  there  can  be  no  concord  betwixt  Christ 
and  antichrist,  nor  any  communion  betwixt  the 
temple  of  God  and  idols,  2  Cor.  vii.  15, 16.  Atque  ut 
ccelum,  &c. :  “  And  though  heaven  and  earth  should 
happen  to  be  mingled  together,  yet  the  sincere  wor¬ 
ship  of  God  and  his  sacred  truth,  wherein  eternal  sal¬ 
vation  is  laid  up  for  us,  should  worthily  be  unto  us  of 
more  estimation  than  a  hundred  worlds,”  saith  Cal¬ 
vin.*!  JohnFox**judgeth  it  better  to  contend  against 
those  who  prefer  their  own  traditions  to  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  God,  than  to  be  at  peace  with  them. 

True  it  is, - Pax  optima  rerum,  quas  homini 

novisse  datum  est. - Yet  I  trust  we  may  use  the 

words  of  that  great  adiaphorist,  Georgius  Cassan- 
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der : — Ea  demum  vera,  &c. :  “  That  alone  (saith  lie*) 
is  true  and  solid  Christian  peace  which  is  conjoined 
with  the  glory  of  God  and  the  obedience  of  his  will, 
and  is  sejoined  from  all  depravation  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  doctrine  and  divine  worship.” 

\yj.  Beware,  also,  you  be  not  deceived  with  the 
pretence  of  the  church’s  consent,  and  of  uniformity 
as  well  with  the  ancient  church  as  with  the  now 
reformed  churches,  in  the  forms  and  customs  of 
both ;  for,  1  Our  opposites  cannot  show  that  the 
sign  of  the  cross  was  received  and  used  in  the 
church  before  Tertullian,  except  they  allege  either 
the  Montanists  or  the  Yalentian  heretics  for  it. 
Neither  yet  can  they  show,  that  apparel  proper  for 
I  divine  service,  and  distinguished  from  the  common, 
j  is  more  ancient  than  the  days  of  Pope  Ccelestinus  ; 

nor,  lastly,  that  kneeling  in  the  act  of  receiving  the 
|  communion  was  ever  used  before  the  time  of  Pope 
Honorious  III.  They  cannot  prove  any  one  of 
the  controverted  ceremonies  to  have  been  in  the 
church  the  first  two  hundred  years  after  Christ, 

I  except  the  feast  of  Easter  ( which  yet  can  neither  be 
proved  to  have  been  observed  in  the  apostles’  own 
age,  nor  yet  to  have  been  established  in  the  after  age 
by  any  law,  but  only  to  have  crept  in  by  a  certain 
I  private  custom),  and  for  some  of  them  they  cannot 
find  any  clear  testimony  for  a  long  time  thereafter. 

!  Now,  in  the  third  century, t  historiographers  ob¬ 
serve,  that  Pa  ulatim  ceremonies  auctce  aunt,  hominum 
superstitiosorum  opinionibus :  unde  in  baptismo 
unctionem  olei,  crucis  signaculum,  et  osculum  addi- 
derunt — Ceremonies  were  by  little  and  little  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  opinions  of  superstitious  men  ; 
whence  it  was  that  they  added  the  unction  of  oil, 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  a  kiss  in  baptism.  And 
in  the  fourth  century^  they  say,  Subinde  may  is  rna- 
gisque,  traditiones  humance  cumulatae  sunt — Forth¬ 
with  human  traditions  were  more  and  more  aug¬ 
mented.  And  so  fiom  that  time  forward  vain  and 
idle  ceremonies  were  still  added  to  the  worship  of 
God,  till  the  same  was,  under  Popery,  wholly  cor¬ 
rupted  with  superstitious  rites  ;  yea,  and  Mr  Sprint 
hath  told  us,g  even  of  the  first  two  hundred  years 
after  Christ,  that  the  “devil, in  those  days,  began  to 
sow  his  tares  (as  the  watchmen  began  to  sleep,),  both 
of  false  doctrine  and  corrupt  ceremonies.”  And 
now,  though  some  of  the  controverted  ceremonies 
have  been  kept  and  reserved  in  many  (not  all),  the 
reformed  churches,  yet  they  are  not  therefore  to  be 
the  better  liked  of.  For  the  reason  of  the  reserva¬ 
tion  was,  because  some  reverend  divines  who  dealt  and 
laboured  in  the  reformation  of  those  churches,  per¬ 
ceiving  the  occurring  lets  and  oppositions  which  were 
caused  by  most  dangerous  schisms  and  seditions, 
and  by  the  raging  of  bloody  wars,  scarcely  expected 
to  effectuate  so  much  as  the  purging  of  the  church 
from  fundamental  errors  and  gross  idolatry,  which 
wrought  them  to  be  content,  that  lesser  abuses  in 
discipline  and  church  policy  should  be  then  tole¬ 
rated,  because  they  saw  not  how  to  overtake  them 
all  at  that  time.  In  the  meanwhile,  they  were  so  far 
from  desiring  any  of  the  churches  to  retain  these 
popish  ceremonies,  which  might  have  convenient  oc¬ 
casion  of  ejecting  them  (far  less  to  recal  them,  be¬ 
ing  once  ejected),  that  they  testified  plainly  their 
dislike  of  the  same,  and  wished  that  those  churches 
wherein  they  lived,  might  have  some  blessed  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  rid  of  all  such  rotten  relics,  riven  rags, 
and  rotten  remainders  of  Popery.  All  which,  since 
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they  were  once  purged  away  from  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  cast  forth  as  things  accursed  into  the 
jakes  of  eternal  detestation,  how  vile  and  abomina¬ 
ble  may  we  now  call  the  resuming  of  them  ?  Or 
what  a  piacular  prevarication  is  it  to  borrow  from  ; 
any  other  church,  which  was  less  reformed,  a  pat-  I 
tern  of  policy  for  this  church  which  was  more  re¬ 
formed.  But,  2.  Though  there  could  be  more  al¬ 
leged  for  the  ceremonies  than  truly  there  can  be, 
either  from  the  customs  of  the  ancient  or  reformed 
churches,  yet  do  our  opposites  themselves  profess,*  i 
that  they  will  not  justify  all  the  ceremonies  either 
of  the  ancient  or  reformed  churches.  And,  indeed, 
who  dare  take  this  for  a  sure  rule,  that  we  ought  to 
follow  every  ancient  and  universally  received  cus¬ 
tom  ?  For  as  Casaubon  showeth,t  though  the 
church’s  consent  ought  not  to  be  contemned,  yet  ■ 
we  are  not  always  to  hold  it  for  a  law  or  a  right 
rule.  And  do  not  our  divines  teach, J  that  nihil 
faciendum  est  ad  aliorum  exemplum,  sed  juxta  ver- 
bum — Nothing  is  to  be  done  according  to  the  ex-  ! 
ample  of  others,  but  according  to  the  word.  Ut 
autem,  &c. :  “As  the  multitude  of  them  who  err 
(saith  Osiander§),  so  long  prescription  of  time  pnr- 
chaseth  no  patrociny  to  error.” 

VIII.  Moreover,  because  the  foredeck  and  hind- 
deck  of  all  our  opposites’  probations  do  resolve  and 
rest  finally  into  the  authority  of  a  law,  and  autho¬ 
rity  they  use  as  a  sharp  knife  to  cut  every  Gordian  ; 
knot  which  they  cannot  unloose,  and  as  a  dreadful 
peal  to  sound  so  loud  in  all  ears  that  reason  cannot 
be  heard  ;  therefore  we  certiorate  you  with  Calvin, !| 
that  si  acquievistis  imperio,  pessinio  laqueo  vos  in-  J 
duistis — If  you  have  acquiesced  in  authority,  you  1 , 
have  wrapped  yourselves  in  a  very  evil  snare.  As 
touching  any  ordinance  of  the  church,  we  say  with 
Whittaker, 17  Obediendum  ecclesice  est,  sedjubenti  ac 
docenti  recta — IVe  are  to  obey  the  church  but 
commanding  and  teaching  right  things.  Surely,  if 
we  have  not  proved  the  controverted  ceremonies  to 
be  such  things  as  are  not  right  to  be  done,  we  shall 
straight  obey  all  the  ceremonial  laws  made  tlierea- 
nent ;  and  as  for  the  civil  magistrate's  part,  is  it  not 
holden**  that  he  may  not  enjoin  us  “  to  do  that  where¬ 
of  we  have  not  good  ground  to  do  it  of  faith  ?”  and 
that,  “  although  all  thy  external  condition  is  in  the 
power  of  the  magistrate,  yet  internal  things,  as  the 
keeping  of  faith,  and  obedience,  and  a  good  con¬ 
science,  are  not  in  his  power.”  For  everyone  of  us 
“  shall  give  account  of  himself  to  God,”  Rom.  xiv.12, 
but  until  you  hear  more  in  the  dispute  of  the  power 
which  either  the  church  or  the  magistrate  hath  to 
enact  laws  anent  things  belonging  to  the  worship  of 
God,  and  of  the  binding  power  of  the  same,  let  me  add 
here  touching  human  laws  in  general,  that  where  we 
have  no  other  reason  to  warrant  unto  us  the  doing 
of  that  which  a  human  law  prcscribcth,  beside  the  I 
bare  will  and  authority  of  the  law-maker,  in  this 
case  a  human  law  cannot  bind  us  to  obedience. 
Aquinastt  boldeth  with  Isidore,  that  a  human  law  I 
(among  other  conditions  of  it)  must  both  be  neces-  j 
sary  for  removing  of  some  evil,  and  likewise  profit-  j 
able  for  guiding  us  to  some  good.  Gregorius  Say- 
rusj}  following  them  herein,  saith,  Debet  lex  homines 
a  malo  relrahere,  et  ideo  dicitur  necessaria :  debet 
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etiarn  promovere  in  bonum,  et  ideo  dicitur  utilis — 
A  law  ought  to  drawback  men  from  evil, and  there¬ 
fore  is  called  necessary ;  it  ought  also  to  promove 
them  unto  good,  and  therefore  is  called  profitable. 
Human  laws,  in  Mr  Hooker’s  judgment,• * * § * *  must 
teach  what  is  good,  and  be  made  for  the  benefit  of 
men.  Demosthenest  describeth  a  law  to  be  such 
a  thing  cui  convenit  omnibus  parere,  which  it  is 
convenient  for  every  one  to  obey.  CaraeroJ  not 
only  alloweth  us  to  seek  a  reason  of  the  church’s 
laws  (Non  enim,  saith  he,  verce  ecclesioe  libet  leges  ferre 
quarum  non  reddat  rationem — It  pleaseth  not  the 
true  church  to  make  and  publish  laws,  whereof  she 
giveth  not  a  reason)  ;  but  he§  will  likewise  have  us, 
in  such  things  as  concern  the  glory  and  honour  of 
God,  not  to  obey  the  laws  of  any  magistrate  blindly 
and  without  a  reason.  “  There  was  one  (saith  the 
Bishop  of  '\Vinchester||),  that  would  not  have  his 
.  will  stand  for  reason  :  and  was  there  none  such 
among  the  people  of  God?  Yes;  we  find,  1  Sam. 
ii.,  one  of  whom  it  is  said,  Thus  it  must  be,  for 
Hoplini  will  not  have  it  so,  but  thus :  his  reason  is, 
For  he  will  not.  And  God  grant  none  such  may  be 
found  among  Christians.”  From  Scripture  we 
learn,  that  neither  hath  the  magistrate  any  power, 
but  for  our  good  only,  Rom.  xiii.  4,  nor  yet 
hath  the  church  any  power,  but  for  our  edifi¬ 
cation  only,  Ephes.  iv.  12.  Law-makers,  there¬ 
fore,  may  not  enjoin  quod  libet,  that  which  liketh 
them  ;  nay,  nor  always  quod  licet,  that  which  is 
in  itself  lawful ;  but  only  quod  expedit,  that  which 
is  expedient  and  good  to  the  use  of  edifying.  And 
to  them  we  may  well  say  with  Tertullian,*7  Iniquam 
exercetis  dominationem  si  ideo  negatis  licere  quia 
vultis,  non  quia  debuit  non  licere — You  exercise  an 
unjust  dominion  ;  if,  therefore,  you  deny  anything 
to  be  free,  because  you  will  so,  not  because  it  ought 
not  to  be  free.  Besides  all  this,  there  is  nothing 
which  any  way  pertaineth  to  the  worship  of  God 
left  to  the  determination  of  human  laws,  beside  the 
mere  circumstances,  which  neither  have  any  holiness 
in  them,  forasmuch  as  they  have  no  other  use  and 
praise  in  sacred  than  they  have  in  civil  things,  nor 
yet  were  particularly  determinable  in  Scripture, 
because  they  are  infinite ;  but  sacred,  significant 
ceremonies,  such  as  cross,  kneeling,  surplice,  holi¬ 
days,  bishopping,  &c.,  which  have  no  use  and  praise 
except  in  religion  only,  and  which,  also,  were  most 
easily  determinable  (yet  not  determined)  within 
those  bounds  which  the  wisdom  of  God  did  set  to 
his  written  word,  are  such  things  as  God  never  left 
i  to  the  determination  of  any  human  law.  Neither 
have  men  any  power  to  burden  us  with  those  or 
such  like  ordinances  ;  “  For  (saith  not  our  Lord 
himself  to  the  churches),  I  will  put  upon  you  none 
|  other  burden  :  but  that  which  ye  have  already,  hold 
fast  till  I  come,”  Rev.  ii.  24, 25.  Wherefore,  pro  hac, 
&c.,  for  this  liberty  we  ought  stoutly  to  fight  against 
false  teachers.**  Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  though 
!  in  some  things  we  may  and  do  commendablv  refuse 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  them  whom  God  hath  set 
over  us,  yet  are  we  ever  obliged  (and  accordingly 
intend)  still  to  subject  ourselves  unto  them  ;  for  to 
be  subject  doth  signify  (as  Zanchius  showethtt),  to  be 
placed  under,  to  be  subordinate,  and  so  to  give 
honour  and  reverence  to  him  who  is  above,  which 
may  well  stand  without  obedience  to  every  one  of 
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his  laws.  Yea,  and  Dr  Field*  also  tells  us,  that 
“  subjection  is  generally  and  absolutely  required 
where  obedience  is  not.” 

IX.  Forasmuch  as  some  ignorant  ones  are  of 
opinion,  that  when  they  practise  the  ceremonies,  i 
neither  perceiving  any  unlawfulness  in  them  (but, 
by  the  contrary,  being  persuaded  in  their  consciences 
of  the  lawfulness  of  the  same),  nor  yet  having  any 
evil  meaning  (but  intending  God’s  glory  and  the 
peace  of  the  church),  therefore  they  practise  them 
with  a  good  conscience.  Be  not  ye  also  deceived, 
but  rather  advert  unto  this,  that  a  peaceable  con¬ 
science,  allowing  that  which  a  man  doth,  is  not  ever 

a  good  conscience,  but  oftentimes  an  erring,  bold, 
presuming,  secure,  yea,  perhaps,  a  seared  conscience. 

A  good  conscience,  the  testimony  whereof  giveth  a 
man  true  peace  in  his  doings,  is,  and  is  only,  such  a 
one  as  is  rightly  informed  out  of  the  word  of  God. 
Neither  doth  a  good  meaning  excuse  any  evil  | 
action,  or  else  they  who  killed  the  apostles  were  to 
be  excused,  because  in  so  doing  they  thought  they 
did  God  good  service,  John  xiv.  2.  It  is  the  obser¬ 
vation  even  of  Papists,  that  men  may  commit  many 
a  soul-ruining  scandal,  though  they  intend  no  such 
thing  as  the  ruin  of  souls.t 

X.  If  once  you  yield  to  these  English  ceremonies, 
think  not  that  thereafter  you  can  keep  yourselves 
back  from  any  greater  evils,  or  grosser  corruptions 
which  they  draw  after  them ;  for  as  it  is  just 
with  God  to  give  such  men  over  to  strong  delusions 
as  have  not  received  the  love  of  the  truth,  nor  taken 
pleasure  in  the  sincerity  of  his  worship,  2  Thess.  ii.  ; 
10.  11 ;  so  there  is  not  a  more  deceitful  and  dan¬ 
gerous  temptation  than  in  yielding  to  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  evil.  “  He  that  is  unjust  in  the  least,  is 
also  unjust  in  much,”  saith  he  who  could  not  lie, 
Luke  xvi.  20.  When  Uriah  the  priest  had  once 
pleased  king  Ahaz,  in  making  an  altar  like  unto 
that  at  Damascus,  he  was  afterwards  led  on  to 
please  him  in  a  greater  matter,  even  in  forsaking 
the  altar  of  the  Lord,  and  in  offering  all  the  sacri¬ 
fices  upon  the  altar  of  Damascus,  2  Kings  xvi.  10 — 
16.  All  your  winning  or  losing  of  a  good  conscience, 
is  in  your  first  buying  ;  for  such  is  the  deceit¬ 
fulness  of  sin,  and  the  cunning  convoyance  of  that 
old  serpent,  that  if  his  head  be  once  entering  in,  his 
whole  body  will  easily  follow  after ;  and  if  he  make  j 
you  handsomely  to  swallow  gnats  at  first,  he  will 
make  you  swallow  camels  ere  all  be  done.  Oh, 
happy  they  who  dash  the  little  ones  of  Babylon 
against  the  stones  !  Psal.  cxxxvii.  9. 

XI.  Do  not  reckon  it  enough  to  bear  within  the  j 
inclosure  of  your  secret  thoughts  a  certain  dislike 
of  th'e  ceremonies  and  other  abuses  now  set  afoot,  j 
except  both  by  profession  and  action  you  evidence 
the  same,  and  so  show  your  faith  by  your  fact.  We 
are  constrained  to  say  to  some  among  you,  with 
Elijah,  “  How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions  ?” 

1  Kings  xviii.  21 ;  and  to  call  unto  you,  with  Moses, 

“  Who  is  on  the  Lord’s  side  ?”  Exod.  xxxii.  26. 
Who  ?  “  Be  not  deceived :  God  is  not  mocked 
Gal.  vi  7 ;  and,  “  No  man  can  serve  two  masters,” 
Mat.  vi.  24.  However,  he  that  is  not  against  us, 
pro  tanto,  is  with  us,  Mark  ix.  40;  that  is,  in  so  far 
he  so  obligeth  himself  unto  us  as  that  he  cannot 
speak  lightly  evil  of  our  cause,  and  we  therein  re¬ 
joice,  and  will  rejoice,  Phil.  i.  18;  yet,  simpliciter, 
he  that  is  not  with  ns  is  against  us,  Matt,  xii  30; 
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that  is,  he  who  by  profession  and  practice  showeth 
not  himself  to  be  on  our  side,  is  accounted  before 
God  to  be  our  enemy. 

XII.  Think  not  the  wounds  which  the  church  hath 
received  by  means  of  these  nocent  ceremonies  to  be 
so  deadly  and  desperate,  as  if  there  were  no  balm  in 
Gilead ;  neither  suffer  your  minds  so  far  to  mis¬ 
carry  as  to  think  that  ye  wish  well  to  the  church, 
and  are  heartily  sorry  that  matters  frame  with  her 
as  they  do,  whilst,  in  the  meantime,  you  essay  no 
means,  you  take  no  pains  and  travail  for  her  help. 
When  king  Ahasuerus  had  given  forth  a  decree  for 
the  utter  extirpation  of  the  Jews,  Mordecai  feared 
not  to  tell  Esther,  that  if  she  should  then  hold  her 
peace  enlargement  and  deliverance  should  arise  unto 
the  Jews  from  another  place,  but  she  and  her  father’s 
house  should  be  destroyed ;  whereupon  she,  after 
three  days’  humiliation  and  prayer  to  God,  put  her 
very  life  in  hazard  by  going  in  to  supplicate  the  king, 
which  was  not  according  to  the  law,  Esth.  iv.  But 
now,  alas !  there  are  too  many  professors  who  de¬ 
tract  themselves  from  undergoing  lesser  hazards  for 
the  church’s  liberty,  yea,  from  using  those  very  de¬ 
fences  which  are  according  to  the  laws  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Yet  most  certain  it  is,  that  without  giving 
diligence  in  the  use  of  the  means,  you  shall  neither 
convince  your  adversaries,  nor  yet  exonerate  your 
own  consciences,  nor,  lastly,  have  such  comfort  in  the 
day  of  vour  suffering  as  otherwise  you  should.  I 
know  that  principally,  and,  above  all,  we  are  to  offer 
up  to  God  prayers  and  supplications,  with  strong 
crying  and  tears,  which  are  the  weapons  of  our  spi¬ 
ritual  warfare,  Heb.  v.  7 ;  but  as  this  ought  to  be 
done,  so  the  achieving  of  other  secondary  means 
ought  not  to  be  left  undone. 

If  you  disregard  these  things  whereof,  in  the 
name  of  God,  I  have  admonished  you,  and  draw 
back  your  helping  hands  from  the  reproached  and 
afflicted  cause  of  Christ,  for  which  we  plead,  then  do 
not  put  evil  far  from  you,  for  wrath  is  determined 
against  you.  And  as  for  you,  my  dear  brethren  and 
countrymen  of  Scotland,  as  it  is  long  since  first 
Christianity  was  preached  and  professed  in  this 
land,t  as  also  it  was  blessed  with  a  most  glorious 


and  much-renowned  Reformation  :*  and,  further,  as 
the  gospel  hath  been  longer  continued  in  purity  and 
peace  with  us  than  with  any  church  in  Europe  : 
moreover,  as  the  Church  of  Scotland  hath  treacher¬ 
ously  broken  her  bonds  of  oath  and  subscription 
wherewith  other  churches  about  us  were  not  so 
tied ;  and,  finally,  as  Almighty  God,  though  he 
hath  almost  consumed  other  churches  by  his  dread¬ 
ful  judgments,  yet  hath  showed  far  greater  long- 
suffering  kindness  towards  us,  to  reclaim  us  to  re¬ 
pentance,  though,  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  go  on 
in  a  most  doleful  security,  induration,  blindness,  and 
backsliding:  so  now,  in  the  most  ordinary  course 
of  God’s  justice,  we  are  certainly  to  expect,  that  after 
so  many  mercies,  so  great  long-suffering,  and  such  a 
long  day  of  grace,  all  despised,  he  is  to  send  upon  us 
such  judgments  as  should  not  be  believed  though 
they  were  told.  O  Scotland  !  understand  and  turn 
again,  or  else,  as  God  lives,  most  terrible  judg¬ 
ments  are  abiding  thee. 

But  if  you  lay  these  things  to  heart, — if  you  be 
humbled  before  God  for  the  provocation  of  your 
defection,  and  turn  back  from  the  same, — if  with  all 
your  hearts  and  according  to  all  your  power,  you 
bestow  your  best  endeavours  for  making  help  to  the 
wounded  church  of  Christ,  and  for  vindicating  the 
cause  of  pure  religion,  yea,  though  it  were  with  the 
loss  of  all  that  you  have  in  the  world,  ( augetur  enim 
religio  Dei,  quo  magis prcmiturl — God’s  true  religion 
is  enlarged  the  more  it  is  pressed  down),  then  shall 
you  not  only  escape  the  evils  which  shall  come  upon 
this  generation,  but  likewise  be  recompensed  a  hun¬ 
dred  fold  with  the  sweet  consolations  of  God’s  Spirit 
here,  and  with  the  immortal  crown  of  never-fading 
glory  hence.  Xow,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself, 
and  God,  even  our  Father,  which  hath  loved  us,  and 
hath  given  us  everlasting  consolation  and  good  hope 
through  grace,  stablish  you  and  keep  you  from  evil, 
that  ye  may  be  presented  before  his  throne.  The 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all, 
Amen. 


•  Speed.  Hist,  of  Brit.,  book  6,  chap.  9,  sect.  9. 
f  Laetant.,  lib.  5,  cap.  20. 


PROLOGUE. 


How  good  reason  those  wise  men  had  for  them  who  did  not  allow  of  the  English  popish 
ceremonies  at  the  first  introducing  of  these  novations  into  the  Church  of  Scotland,  fore¬ 
seeing  the  had  effects  and  dangerous  evils  which  might  ensue  thereupon,  and  how  greatly 
the  other  sort  were  mistaken  who  did  then  yield  to  the  same,  apprehending  no  danger  in 
them,  it  is  this  day  too  too  apparent  to  us  whose  thoughts  concerning  the  event  of  this 
course  cannot  be  holden  in  suspense  betwixt  the  apprehensions  of  fear  and  expectations 
of  hope,  because  doleful  experience  hath  made  us  feel  that  which  the  wiser  sort  before 
did  fear.  Since,  then,  this  church,  which  was  once  a  praise  in  the  earth,  is  now  brought 
to  a  most  deplorable  and  daily  increasing  desolation  by  the  means  of  these  ceremonies, 
which  have  been  both  the  sparkles  to  kindle,  and  the  bellows  to  blow  up,  the  consuming 
fire  of  intestine  dissensions  among  us,  it  concerneth  all  her  children,  not  only  to  cry  out 
Ah  !  and  Alas  !  and  to  “  bewail  with  the  weeping  of  Jazer,”  Isa.  xvi.  9,  but  also  to 
bethink  themselves  most  seriouslv  how  to  succour  their  dear,  though  distressed  mother,  in 
such  a  calamitous  case.  Our  best  endeavours  which  we  are  to  employ  for  this  end,  next 
unto  praying  earnestly  “  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem,”  Psal.  cxxii.  6,  are  these  :  1.  So  far 
as  we  have  attained  “  to  walk  by  the  same  rule,  to  mind  the  same  thing,”  Phil.  iii.  19, 
and  to  labour  as  much  as  is  possible  that  the  course  of  the  gospel,  the  doctrine  of  godli¬ 
ness,  the  practice  of  piety  lie  not  behind,  because  of  our  differing  one  from  another  about 
the  ceremonies,  lest  otherwise  to  epyov  grow  to  be  —dpepyor.  2.  In  such  things  where¬ 
about  we  agree  not,  to  make  diligent  search  and  inquiry  for  the  truth.  For  to  have  our 
judgments  in  our  heels,  and  so  blindly  to  follow  every  opinion  which  is  broached,  and 
squarely  to  conform  unto  every  custom  which  is  set  afoot,  becometh  not  men  who  are 
endued  with  reason  for  discernin'?  of  things  beseeming  from  things  not  beseeming,  far  less 
Christians,  who  should  have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evil,  Pleb.  v. 
14,  and  who  have  received  a  commandment  “  to  prove  all  things,”  1  Thess.  v.  21,  before 
they  hold  fast  anything ;  and  least  of  all  doth  it  become  us  who  live  in  these  most  dan¬ 
gerous  days,  wherein  error  and  defection  so  much  abound.  3.  "When  we  have  attained  to 
the  acknowledging  of  the  truth,  then  to  give  a  testimony  unto  the  same,  according  to  our 
vocation,  contending  for  the  truth  of  God  against  the  errors  of  men,  for  the  purity  of  Christ 
against  the  corruptions  of  Antichrist :  For  to  understand  the  truth,  and  yet  not  contend 
for  it,  argueth  cowardliness,  not  courage  ;  fainting,  not  fervour  ;  lukewarmness,  not  love  ; 
weakness,  not  valour.  Wherefore,  since  we  cannot  impetrate  from  the  troublers  of  our 
Israel  that  true  peace  which  derogateth  not  from  the  truth,  we  may  not,  we  dare  not, 
leave  off  to  debate  with  them.  Among  the  laws  of  Solon,  there  was  one  which  pro¬ 
nounced  him  defamed  and  unhonest  who,  in  a  civil  uproar  among  the  citizens,  sitteth 
still  a  looker-on  and  a  neuter  ( Plut .  in  Vita.  Solon) ;  much  more  deserve  they  to  be  so 
accounted  of  who  shun  to  meddle  with  any  controversy  which  disquieted  the  church, 
whereas  they  should  labour  to  win  the  adversaries  of  the  truth,  and,  if  they  prove  obsti¬ 
nate,  to  defend  and  propugn  the  truth  against  them.  In  things  of  this  life  (as  Calvin 
noteth  in  Epist.  ad  Protect.  Angl.)  we  may  remit  so  much  of  the  right  as  the  love  of 
peace  requireth,  but  as  for  the  regiment  of  the  church  which  is  spiritual,  and  wherein 
everything  ought  to  be  ordered  according  to  the  word  of  God,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
any  mortal  man  quidquam  hie  aliis  dare ,  aut  in  iUornrn  gratiam  deflectere.  These 
considerations  have  induced  me  to  bestow  some  time,  and  to  take  some  pains  in  the  study 
of  the  controversies  which  are  agitated  in  this  church  about  the  ceremonies,  and  (after  due 
examination  and  discussion  of  the  writings  of  such  as  have  played  the  proctors  for  them) 
to  compile  this  ensuing  dispute  against  them,  both  for  exonering  myself,  and  for  provoking 
of  others  to  contend  yet  more  for  the  truth,  and  for  Zion’s  sake  not  to  hold  their  peace, 
nor  be  at  rest,  until  the  amiable  light  of  long-wished-for  peace  break  forth  out  of  all  these 
confusions,  Isa.  Ixii.  1  ;  which,  O  Prince  of  Peace  !  hasten,  who  “  wilt  ordain  peace  for 
us :  for  thou  also  hast  wrought  all  our  works  in  us,”  Isa.  xxvi.  12. 


ORDER. 


Because  polemic  and  ei’istic  discourses  must  follow  the  adversaries  at  the  heels  whither¬ 
soever  they  go,  finding  them  out  in  all  the  lurking-places  of  their  elaborate  subterfuges,  and 
conflicting  with  them  wheresoever  they  pitch,  until  not  only  all  their  blows  be  awarded,  but 
themselves  also  all  derouted  ;  therefore,  perceiving  the  informality  of  the  Formalists  to  be 
such  that  sometimes  they  plead  for  the  controverted  ceremonies  as  necessary,  sometimes  as 
expedient,  sometimes  as  lawful,  and  sometimes  as  indifferent,  I  resolve  to  follow  the  trace, 
and  to  evince,  by  force  of  reason,  that  there  is  none  of  all  those  respects  to  justify  either 
the  urging  or  the  using  of  them.  And  albeit  the  Archbishop  of  Spalato  (Pref.  Libror.  de 
Pep.  Peel.)  cometh  forth  like  an  Olympic  champion,  stoutly  brandishing  and  bravading, 
and  making  his  account  that  no  antagonist  can  match  him  except  a  prelate  ;  albeit  likewise 
the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  ( Proc .  in  Perth ,  Assembly,  part  iii.  p.  55)  would  have  us  to 
think  that  we  are  not  well  advised  to  enter  into  combat  with  such  Achillean  strength  as 
they  have  on  their  side ;  yet  must  our  opposites  know,  that  we  have  more  daring  minds 
than  to  be  dashed  with  the  vain  flourish  of  their  great  words.  Wherefore,  in  all  these  four 
ways  wherein  I  am  to  draw  the  line  of  my  dispute,  I  will  not  shun  to  encounter  and  handle 
strokes  with  the  most  valiant  champions  of  that  faction,  knowing  that — Trophceum  ferre 
me  a  forti  viro,  pulchrumest:  sin  autem  et  vincar,  vinei  a  tali  nullum  est  probrum — 
But  what  ?  Shall  I  speak  doubtfully  of  the  victory,  or  fear  the  foil  ?  Nay,  I  consider 
that  there  is  none  of  them  so  strong  as  he  was  who  said,  “  We  can  do  nothing  against  the 
truth,  but  for  the  truth,”  2  Cor.  xxiii.  8.  I  will  therefore  boldly  adventure  to  combat 
with  them  even  where  they  seem  to  be  strongest,  and  to  discuss  their  best  arguments, 
allegations,  answers,  assertions,  and  distinctions.  And  my  dispute  shall  consist  of  four 
parts,  according  to  those  four  pretences  which  are  given  out  for  the  ceremonies,  which, 
being  so  different  one  from  another,  must  be  severally  examined.  The  lawfulness  of  a 
thing  is  in  that  it  may  be  done ;  the  indifferency  of  it  in  that  it  may  either  be  done  or 
left  undone ;  the  expediency  of  it  in  that  it  is  done  profitably ;  and  the  necessity  of  it  in 
that  it  may  not  be  left  undone.  I  will  begin  with  the  last  respect  first,  as  that  which  is 
the  weightiest. 


A  DISPUTE 


AGAINST 


THE  ENGLISH  POPISH  CEREMONIES. 


THE  FIRST  PART. 


AGAINST  THE  NECESSITY  OF  THE  CEREMONIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THAT  OUR  OPPOSITES  DO  URGE  THE  CERE¬ 
MONIES  AS  THINGS  NECESSARY. 

Sect.  1.  This  I  prove,  1.  From  their 
practice  ;  2.  From  their  pleading.  In  their 
practice,  who  seeth  not  that  they  would  tie 
the  people  of  God  to  a  necessity  of  submit¬ 
ting  their  necks  to  this  heavy  yoke  of  hu¬ 
man  ceremonies  ?  which  are  with  more  ve- 
hemency,  forwardness,  and  strictness  urged, 
than  the  weighty  matters  of  the  law  of  God, 
and  the  refusing  whereof  is  far  more  inhi¬ 
bited,  menaced,  espied,  delated,  aggravated, 
censured,  and  punished,  than  idolatry,  Po¬ 
pery,  blasphemy,  swearing,  profanation  of 
the  Sabbath,  murder,  adultery,  &c.  Both 
preachers  and  people  have  been,  and  are, 
fined,  confined,  imprisoned,  banished,  cen¬ 
sured,  and  punished  so  severely,  that  he 
may  well  say  of  them  that  which  our  divines 
say  of  the  Papists,  Iicec  sua  inventa  Dcca- 
lago  anteponunt,  et  gravius  cos  multarent 
qui  ca  violarent,  quatn  qui  divina  pree- 
ccpta  transgrederentur.1  Wherefore,  see¬ 
ing  they  make  not  only  as  much,  but  more 
ado,  about  the  controverted  ceremonies  than 
about  the  most  necessary  things  in  religion, 
their  practice  herein  makes  it  too,  too  appa¬ 
rent  what  necessity  they  annex  to  them. 

Sect.  2.  And  if  we  will  hearken  to  their 
pleading  it  tells  no  less ;  for  howbeit  they 
plead  for  their  ceremonies,  as  things  indif¬ 
ferent  in  their  own  nature,  yet,  when  the 


1  P.  Mart,  in  1  Reg.  8.  de  Tempi,  dedic. 


ceremonies  are  considered  as  the  ordinances 
of  the  church,  they  plead  for  them  as  things 
necessary.  M.  G.  Powel,  in  the  Consider¬ 
ation  of  the  Arguments  directed  to  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament  in  behalf  of 
the  Ministers  suspended  and  deprived 
(ans.  3  to  arg.  16),  hath  these  words,  yea, 
these  particulars :  “  Subscription,  ceremo¬ 
nies,  &c.,  being  imposed  by  the  church,  and 
commanded  by  the  magistrate,  are  necessary 
to  be  observed  under  the  pain  of  sin.”  The 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh  resolves  us  concerning 
the  necessity  of  giving  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  the  church,  enacted  anent  the  ceremo¬ 
nies,  thus  :  “  Where  a  man  hath  not  a  law, 
his  judgment  is  the  rule  of  his  conscience, 
but  where  there  is  a  law,  the  law  must  be 
the  rule.  As,  for  example,  before  that  apos¬ 
tolical  canon  that  forbade  to  eat  blood  or 
strangled  things,  every  man  might  have 
done  that  which  in  his  conscience  he  thought 
most  expedient,  &c.,  but  after  the  making 
and  the  publication  of  the  canon  that  en¬ 
joined  abstinence,  the  same  was  to  rule  their 
consciences.  And,  therefore,  after  that  time, 
albeit  a  man  had  thought  in  his  own  private 
judgment  that  to  abstain  from  these  things 
was  not  expedient,  &c.  yet,  in  that  case,  ho 
ought  not  to  have  eaten,  becauso  now  the 
wifi  of  the  law,  and  not  the  judgment  of  his 
own  mind,  was  the  rule  of  his  conscience.”1 
The  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  to  the 
same  purpose  saith,  “  In  things  indifferent 
we  must  always  osteem  that  to  be  best  and 


1  Epist.  to  tlic  Pastors  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 


most  seemly  which  seemeth  so  in  the  eye  of’ 
public  authority ;  neither  is  it  for  private 
men  to  control  public  judgment;  as  they 
cannot  make  public  constitutions,  so  they 
may  not  control  nor  disobey  them,  being 
once  made ;  indeed  authority  ought  to  look 
well  to  this,  that  it  prescribe  nothing  but 
rightly,  appoint  no  rights  nor  orders  in  the 
church  but  such  as  may  set  forward  godli¬ 
ness  and  piety ;  yet,  put  the  case,  that  some 
be  otherwise  established,  they  must  be  obey¬ 
ed  by  such  as  are  members  of  that  church, 
as  long  as  they  have  the  force  of  a  constitu¬ 
tion,  &c.  But  thou  wilt  say,  My  conscience 
suffers  me  not  to  obey,  for  I  am  persuaded 
that  such  things  are  not  right,  nor  appoint¬ 
ed.  I  answer  thee,  In  matters  of  this  na¬ 
ture  and  quality  the  sentence  of  thy  supe¬ 
riors  ought  to  direct  thee,  and  that  is  a  suf¬ 
ficient  ground  to  thy  conscience  for  obey¬ 
ing.”1  Thus  we  see  that  they  urge  the 
ceremonies,  not  only  with  a  necessity  of 
practice  upon  the  outward  man,  but  also 
with  a  necessity  of  opinion  upon  the  con¬ 
science,  and  that  merely  because  of  the 
church’s  determination  and  appointment ; 
yea,  Dr  Mortoune  maketh  kneeling  in  the 
act  of  receiving  the  communion  to  be  in  some 
sort  necessary  in  itself;  for  he  maintain- 
eth,2  that  though  it  be  not  essentially  neces¬ 
sary  as  food,  yet  it  is  accidentally  necessary 
as  physic.  Nay,  some  of  them  are  yet  more 
absurd,  who  plainly  call  the  ceremonies  ne¬ 
cessary  in  themselves,3  beside  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  church.  Others  of  them,  who 
confess  the  ceremonies  to  be  not  only  unne¬ 
cessary,4  but  also  inconvenient,  do,  notwith¬ 
standing,  plead  for  them  as  things  necessary. 
Dr  Burges  tells  us,5  that  some  of  his  side 
think  that  ceremonies  are  inconvenient,  but 
withal  he  discovers  to  us  a  strange  mystery 
brought  out  of  the  unsearchable  deepness  of 
his  piercing  conception,  holding  that  such 
things  as  not  only  are  not  at  all  necessary  in 
themselves,6  but  are  inconvenient  too,  may 
yet  be  urged  as  necessary. 

Sect.  3.  The  urging  of  these  ceremonies 
as  necessary,  if  there  were  no  more,*  is  a  suf¬ 
ficient  reason  for  our  refusing  them.  “  To 
the  precepts  of  God  (saith  Balduine)  no¬ 
thing  is  to  be  added,7  Deut.  xii.  Now  God 

1  Serin,  at  Perth  Assem.  insert,  by  Dr  Lindsey. 

2  Practic.  Def.  cap.  3,  sect.  20. 

3  Dr  Forb.  Iren.  lib.  1,  cap.  5,  sect.  6;  cap.  7, 
sect.  1,  9 ;  cap.  9,  sect.  6. 

4  Cassand.  Ang.  p.  270, 11. 

5  Ans.  to  the  Repl.  pref.  p.  43.  6  lb.  p.  53. 

7  De  Cas.  Cons.  lib.  4,  cap.  11,  cas.  3. 


hath  commanded  these  things  which  are  ne¬ 
cessary.  The  rites  of  the  church  are  not 
necessary,  wherefore,  if  the  abrogation  or 
usurpation  of  any  rite  be  urged  as  necessary, 
then  is  an  addition  made  to  the  command¬ 
ment  of  God,  which  is  forbidden  in  the 
word ;  and,  by  consequence,  it  cannot  oblige 
me,  neither  should  anything  herein  be  yield¬ 
ed  unto.”  Who  can  purge  these  ceremonies 
in  controversy  among  us  of  gross  supersti¬ 
tion,  since  they  are  urged  as  things  neces¬ 
sary  ?  But  of  this  superstition  we  shall  hear 
afterward  in  its  proper  place. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  REASON"  TAKEN  OUT  OF  ACTS  XV.,  TO 

PROVE  THE  NECESSITY  OF  THE  CEREMO¬ 
NIES,  BECAUSE  OF  THE  CHURCH’S  APPOINT¬ 
MENT,  CONFUTED. 

The  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  to  prove  that 
of  necessity  our  consciences  must  be  ruled 
by  the  will  of  the  law,  and  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  give  obedience  to  the  same,  al¬ 
beit  our  consciences  gainsav,  allecjeth  that 
apostolical  canon,1  Acts  xv.,  for  an  exam¬ 
ple,  just  as  Bellarmine  maintaineth,  Festo- 
rum  observationem,  ex  se  indifferent  era  esse 
sed  posita  lege  fieri  necessariam.2  Ho- 
spinian,  answering  him,  will  acknowledge 
no  necessity  of  the  observation  of  feasts,  ex¬ 
cept  divine  law  could  be  showed  for  it.3  So 
say  we,  that  the  ceremonies  which  are  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  formalists  to  be  indiffer¬ 
ent  in  themselves,  cannot  be  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  law  of  the  church,  neither  doth 
that  example  of  the  apostolical  canon  make 
anything  against  us ;  for,  according  to  Mr 
Splint’s  confession,4  it  was  not  the  force  or 
authority  of  the  canon,  but  the  reason  and 
ground  whereupon  the  canon  was  made, 
which  caused  the  necessity  of  abstaining, 
and  to  abstain  was  necessary  for  eschewing 
of  scandal,  whether  the  apostles  and  elders 
had  enjoined  abstinence  or  not.5  The  rea¬ 
son,  then,  why  the  things  prescribed  in  that 
canon  are  called  necessary,  ver.  28,  is  not 
because,  being  indifferent  before  the  making 
and  publication  of  the  canon,  they  became 
necessary  by  virtue  of  the  canon  after  it  was 
made,  as  the  Bishop  teacheth,  but  quia  tunc 

1  Ubi  supra.  2  De  cult.  Sanct.  cap.  10. 

3  De  Orig.  Fest.  Christian,  cap.  2. 

4  Repl.  to  the  Ans.  p.  258. 

5  Caiv.  Com.  in  hunc  locum. 
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charitas  cxigebat,  ut  ilia  sua  libertate  qui 
ex  gentibus  conversi  erant,  propter  proximi 
edijicationcm  inter  judeos  non  uterentur , 
sed  ab  ea  abstinerent,  saith  Chemnitius.1 
This  law,  saith  Tilen,2  was  propter  charita- 
tem  et  vitandi  offendiculi  necessitatem  ad 
tempus  sancita.  So  that  these  things  were 
necessary  before  the  canon  was  made.  Ne- 
cessaria  fuerunt,  saith  Ames,3  antequam 
Apostoli  quidquam  de  iis  statuerant,  non 
absolute,  sed  quatenus  in  iis  charitas  jube- 
bat  morem  gerere  infirmis,  ut  cajetanus 
notat.  Quamobrem,  saith  Tilen,4  cum  cha¬ 
ritas  semper  sit  eolenda,  semper  vitanda 
scandala.  “  Charity  is  necessary  (saith  Be- 
za),  even  in  things  which  are  in  themselves 
indifferent.”5  What  they  can  allege  for  the 
necessity  of  the  ceremonies,  from  the  autho¬ 
rity  and  obligatory  power  of  ecclesiastical 
laws,  shall  be  answered  by  and  by. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THAT  THE  CEREMONIES  THUS  IMPOSED  AND 
URGED  AS  THINGS  NECESSARY,  DO  BEREAVE 
US  OF  OUR  CHRISTIAN  LIBERTY,  FIRST,  BE¬ 
CAUSE  OUR  PRACTICE  IS  ADSTRICTED. 

Sect.  1.  Who  can  blame  us  for  standing 
to  the  defence  of  our  Christian  liberty,  which 
we  ought  to  defend  and  pretend  in  rebus 
quibusvis  ?  saith  Bucer.6  Shall  we  bear 
the  name  of  Christians,  and  yet  make  no 
great  account  of  the  liberty  which  hath  been 
bought  to  us  by  the  dearest  drops  of  the 
precious  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  ?  Sum  us 
empti,  saith  Pareus:7  non  igitur  nostri  juris 
ut  nos  mancipemus  hominum  servitio  :  id 
enim  manifesta  cum  injuria  redemptoris 
Christi  fieret :  sumus  liberti  Christi.  Ma¬ 
gistrate  autem,  saith  Tilen,8  et  ecclcsice 
preepositis,  non  nisi  usque  ad  aras  obtem- 
perandum,  ncque  ullum  certamen  aut  per- 
iculum  pro  libertatis  per  Christum  nobis 
partce  defensione  defugiendum,  siquidem 
mortem  ipsius  irritam  fieri,  JPaulus  asserit, 
si  spiritualis  servitutis  jugo,  nos  implicari 
patiamur.  Gal.  v.  1,  “  Let  us  stand  fast, 
therefore,  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 

1  De  Exam.  part.  1.  de  Bon.  Oper.  p.  180. 

4  Synt.  part.  2,  disp.  27,  tlies.  30. 

3  Bell.  Enerv.  tom.  1,  lib.  3,  cap.  7. 

*  Ubi  supra,  tlies.  31. 

5  Annot.  in  Act.  xv.  29. 

6  Cens.  lit.  Angl  cap.  2. 

7  Comm,  in  1  Cor.  vii.  23. 

8  Synt.  part.  2,  disp.  44,  thes.  33. 


hath  made  us  free,  and  not  be  entangled 
again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage.”  But  that 
the  urging  of  the  ceremonies  as  necessary 
doth  take  away  our  Christian  liberty,  I  will 
make  it  evident  in  four  points. 

Sect.  2.  First,  They  are  imposed  with  a 
necessity  of  practice.  Spotswood  tells  us,1 
that  public  constitutions  must  be  obeyed, 
and  that  private  men  may  not  disobey  them, 
and  thus  is  our  practice  adstricted  in  the 
use  of  things  which  are  not  at  all  necessary, 
and  acknowledged  gratis  by  the  urgers  to 
be  indifferent,  adstricted  (I  say)  to  one  part 
without  liberty  to  the  other,  and  that  by 
the  mere  authority  of  a  human  constitution  ; 
whereas  Christian  liberty  gives  us  freedom 
both  for  the  omission  and  for  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  a  thing  indifferent,  except  some  other 
reason  do  adstrict  and  restrain  it  than  a 
bare  human  constitution.  Chrysostome, speak¬ 
ing  of  such  as  are  subject  to  bishops,2  saith, 
In  potestate  positum  est  obedire  vel  non. 
Liberty  in  things  indifferent,3  saith  Aman- 
dus  Polanus,  est  per  quam  Christiani  sunt 
liberi  in  usu  vel  dbstinentia  rerum  adia- 
phorarum.  Calvin,  speaking  of  our  liberty 
in  things  indifferent,4  saith,  We  may  eas 
nunc  usurpare  nunc  omittere  indifferenter, 
and  places  this  liberty,5  tarn  in  abstinendo 
quam  in  utendo.  It  is  marked  of  the  rites 
of  the  ancient  church,6  that  liberce  fuerunt 
horum  rituum  observationes  in  ecclesia. 
And  what  meaneth  the  Apostle  while  he 
saith,  “  If  ye  be  dead  with  Christ  from  the 
rudiments  of  the  world,  why,  as  though  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  world,  are  ye  subject  to  ordi¬ 
nances,  (touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not; 
which  all  are  to  perish  with  the  using,)  af¬ 
ter  the  commandments  and  doctrines  of 
men  ?”  Col.  ii.  20 — 22.  Surely  he  con- 
demneth  not  only  humana  decreta  de  riti- 
bus,  but  also  subjection  and  obedience  to 
such  ordinances  of  men  as  take  from  us 
liberty  of  practice  in  the  use  of  things  in¬ 
different,7  obedience  (I  say)  for  conscience 
of  their  ordinances  merely.  What  mean¬ 
eth  also  that  place,  1  Cor.  vii.  23,  “  Be  not 
ye  the  servants  of  men  ?”  “  It  forbids  us, 

(saith  Pay  body)  to  be  the  son-ants  of  men  ; 
that  is,  in  wicked  or  superstitious  actions, 
according  to  their  perverse  commandments 


1  Ubi  supra.  3  Horn.  1,  in  Ep.  ad  Tit. 

3  Synt.  Theol.  lib.  6,  cap.  38. 

4  Instit.  lib.  3,  cap.  19,  sect.  7. 

5  lb.  cap.  10. 

*  Cbcm.  Exam.  part.  2.  do  rit.  in  adm.  Sac.  p.  33. 
7  Zancli.  comm,  in  Col.  ii.  20. 
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or  desires.”1  If  he  mean  of  actions  that  are 
wicked  or  superstitious  in  themselves,  then 
it  followeth,  that  to  he  subject  unto  those 
ordinances,  “  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle 
not,”  is  not  to  be  the  servants  of  men,  be¬ 
cause  these  actions  are  not  wicked  and  super¬ 
stitious  in  themselves.  Not  touching,  not 
tasting,  not  handling,  are  in  themselves  in¬ 
different.  But  if  he  mean  of  actions  which 
are  wicked  and  superstitious,  in  respect  of 
circumstances,  then  is  his  restrictive  gloss 
senseless  ;  for  we  can  never  be  the  servants 
of  men,  but  in  such  wicked  and  superstitious 
actions,  if  there  were  no  more  but  giving 
obedience  to  such  ordinances  as  are  imposed 
with  a  necessity  upon  us,  and  that  merely 
for  conscience  of  the  ordinance,  it  is  enough 
to  infect  the  actions  with  superstition.  Sunt 
hominum  servi,  saith  Bullinger,2  qui  ali- 
quid  in  gratiam  liominum  faciunt.  This 
is  nearer  the  truth ;  for  to  tie  ourselves  to 
the  doing  of  anything  for  the  will  or  plea¬ 
sure  of  men,  when  our  conscience  can  find 
no  other  reason  for  the  doing  of  it,  were  in¬ 
deed  to  make  ourselves  the  servants  of  men. 
Far  be  it  then  from  us  to  submit  our  necks 
to  such  a  heavy  yoke  of  human  precepts,  as 
would  overload  and  undo  us.  Nay,  we  will 
stedfastly  resist  such  unchristian  tyranny  as 
goeth  about  to  spoil  us  of  Christian  liberty, 
taking  that  for  certain  which  we  find  in 
Cyprian,3  periculosum  est  in  divinis  rebus 
ut  quis  cedat  jure  suo. 

Sect.  3.  Two  things  are  here  replied,  1. 
That  there  is  reason  for  adstricting  of  our 
practice  in  these  things,  because  we  are 
commanded  to  obey  them  that  have  the  rule 
over  us,  and  to  submit  ourselves,  Heb.  xiii. 
17, 4  and  to  submit  ourselves  to  every  ordi¬ 
nance  of  man  for  the  Lord’s  sake,  1  Pet.  ii. 
16,  and  that  except  public  constitutions  must 
needs  be  obeyed,  there  can  be  no  order,5  but 
all  shall  be  filled  with  strife  and  contention. 
Ans.  1.  As  touching  obedience  to  those  that 
are  set  over  us,  if  they  mean  not  to  tyran¬ 
nise  over  the  Lord’s  inheritance,  1  Pet. 
v.  3  ;  and  to  make  the  commandments  of 
God  of  no  effect  by  their  t-raditions,  Mark 
vii.  9,  they  must  give  us  leave  to  try  their 
precepts  by  the  sure  will  of  God’s  word  ; 
and  when  we  find  that  they  require  of  us 
anything  in  the  worship  of  God  which  is 

either  against  or  beside  his  written  word, 
then  modestly  to  refuse  obedience,  which  is 
the  only  way  for  order,  and  shunning  of 
strife  and  contention.  It  will  be  said  again, 
that  except  we  prove  the  things  commanded 
by  those  who  are  set  over  us  to  be  unlawful 
in  themselves,  we  cannot  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
fuse  obedience  to  their  ordinances.  Ans. 
This  unlawfulness  of  the  ceremonies  in  them¬ 
selves  hath  been  proved  by  us  already,  and 
shall  yet  again  be  proved  in  this  dispute. 
But  put.  the  case,  they  were  lawful  in  them¬ 
selves,  yet  have  we  good  reason  for  refusing 
them  :  “  David  thought  the  feeding  of  his 
body  was  cause  sufficient  to  break  the  law  of 
the  shew-bread ;  Christ  thought  the  satisfy¬ 
ing  of  the  disciples’  hunger  to  be  cause  suf¬ 
ficient  to  break  the  ceremony  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  He  thought,  also,  that  the  healing  of 
the  lepers’  bodies  was  a  just  excuse  to  break 
the  law  that  forbade  the  touching  of  them  ; 
much  more,  then,  may  we  think  now  in  our 
estimation,  that  the  feeding  of  other  men’s 
souls,  the  satisfying  of  our  own  consciences, 
together  with  the  consciences  of  other  men, 
and  the  healing  of  men’s  superstition  and 
spiritual  leprosy,  are  causes  sufficient  to  break 
the  law  of  the  ceremonies  and  of  the  cross, 
which  are  not  God’s  but  men’s,”  saith  Par- 
ker.1  2.  As  touching  submission  or  subjec¬ 
tion,  we  say  with  Dr  Field,2  that  subjection 
is  generally  and  absolutely  required  where 
obedience  is  not,  and  even  when  our  con¬ 
sciences  suffer  us  not  to  obey,  yet  still  we 
submit  and  subject  ourselves,  and  neither  do 
nor  shall  (I  trust)  show  any  the  least  con¬ 
tempt  of  authority. 

Sect.  4.  Secondly,  It  is  replied,  that  our 
Christian  liberty  is  not  taken  away  when 
practice  is  restrained,  because  conscience  is  ; 
still  left  free.  “  The  Christian  liberty  (saith 
Paybody3),  is  not  taken  away  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  doing  a  thing  indifferent,  or  not  do¬ 
ing,  but  only  by  that  necessity  which  takes 
away  the  opinion  or  persuasion  of  its  indif- 
ferency.”  So  saith  Dr  Burges,4  “  That 
the  ceremonies  in  question  are  ordained  to 
be  used  necessarily,  though  the  judgment 
concerning  them,  and  immediate  conscience 
to  God,  be  left  free.”  Ans.  1.  Who  doubts 
of  this,  that  liberty  of  practice  may  be  re¬ 
strained  in  the  use  of  things  winch  are  in 

1  Apol.  part.  3,  cap.  1,  sect.  5. 

2  Comm,  in  1  Cor.  vii.  23. 

3  De  has  ret.  Baptiz. 

4  B.  Lind.  Epist.  to  the  Pastors  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

5  Spots.  Sermon  at  Perth  Assembly. 

1  Of  the  Cross,  cap.  5,  sect.  11. 

2  Of  the  Church,  lib.  4,  cap.  34. 

3  Apol.  part  3.  cap.  1,  sect.  4.  So  Dr  Forb.  Iren, 
lib.  1,  cap.  11,  sect.  5,  6. 

4  Manuduct.  p.  42. 
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themselves  indifferent?  But,  yet,  if  the 
bare  authority  of  an  ecclesiastical  law,  with¬ 
out  any  other  reason  than  the  will  and  plea¬ 
sure  of  men,  be  made  to  restrain  practice, 
then  is  Christian  liberty  taken  away.  Ju¬ 
nius  saith,1  that  externum  opus  ligatur 
from  the  use  of  things  indifferent,  when  the 
conscience  is  not  bound  ;  but  in  that  same 
place  he  showeth,  that  the  outward  action  is 
bound  and  restrained  only  quo  usque  cir- 
cumstantice  ob  quas  necessitas  imperata 
est,  se  extendunt.  So  that  it  is  not  the 
authority  of  an  ecclesiastical  law,  but  the 
occasion  and  ground  of  it,  which  adstricts 
the  practice  when  the  conscience  is  left  free. 

2.  When  the  authority  of  the  church’s  con¬ 
stitution  is  obtruded  to  bind  and  restrain  the 
practice  of  Christians  in  the  use  of  things 

j  indifferent,  they  are  bereaved  of  their  liber- 

1  ty,  as  well  as  if  an  opinion  of  necessity  were 
borne  in  upon  their  consciences.  Therefore 
we  see  when  the  Apostle,  1  Cor.  vii.,  gives 
liberty  of  marriage,  he  doth  not  only  leave 
the  conscience  free  in  its  judgment  of  the 
lawfulness  of  marriage,  but  also  give  liberty 
of  practice  to  marry  or  not  to  marry.  And 
Col.  ii.  21,  when  he  giveth  instances  of  such 
human  ordinances  as  take  away  Christian 
liberty,  he  saith  not,  you  must  think  that 
you  may  not  touch,  &c.,  but  “touch  not,” 
&c.,  telling  us,  that  when  the  practice  is  re¬ 
strained  from  touching,  tasting,  handling, 
by  the  ordinances  of  men,  then  is  Christian 
liberty  spoiled,  though  the  conscience  be  left 
free.  Camero,  speaking  of  the  servitude 
which  is  opposed  to  Christian  liberty,  saith,2 
that  it  is  either  animi  servitus,  or  corporis 

!  servitus.  Then  if  the  outward  man  be 
brought  in  bondage,  this  makes  up  spiritual 
thraldom,  though  there  be  no  more.  But, 

3.  The  ceremonies  are  imposed  with  an  opi¬ 
nion  of  necessity  upon  the  conscience  itself, 
for  proof  whereof  I  proceed  to  the  next 
point. 


CIIAPTEB  IV. 

THAT  THE  CEREMONIES  TAKE  AWAY  OUR 
CHRISTIAN  LIBERTY  PROVED  BY  A  SECOND 
REASON,  NAMELY,  BECAUSE  CONSCIENCE 
ITSELF  IS  BOUND  AND  ADSTRICTED. 

Sect.  1.  Bishop  Lindsey  hath  told  us,3  that 
the  will  of  the  law  must  be  the  rule  of  our 

1  Thes.  Thool.  <le  Libert.  Christ  tlies.  10. 

2  Prel.  in  Mat.  xviii.  7,  tom.  2.  p.  340. 

8  Ubi  supra. 


conscience,  so  that  conscience  may  not  judge 
other  ways  than  the  law  determines.  Bi¬ 
shop  Spotswood  will  have  the  sentence  of 
superiors  to  direct  the  conscience,1  and  will 
have  us  to  esteem  that  to  be  best  and  most 
seemly  which  seemeth  so  to  them.  Bishop 
Andrews,  speaking  of  ceremonies,2  r.ot  only 
will  have  every  person  inviolably  to  observe 
the  rites  and  customs  of  his  own  church,  but 
also  will  have  the  ordinances  about  those 
rites  to  be  urged  under  pain  of  the  anathe¬ 
ma.  I  know  not  what  the  binding  of  the 
conscience  is,  if  this  be  not  it :  Apostolus  ge- 
mendi  partes  relinquit,  non  cogendi  auc- 
toritatem  tribuit  ministris  quibus  plebs  non 
auscultate  And  shall  they  who  call  them¬ 
selves  the  apostles’  successors,  compel,  con¬ 
strain  and  enthral,  the  consciences  of  the 
people  of  God  ?  Charles  V.,  as  popish  as 
he  was,  did  promise  to  the  Protestants,4 
Nullam  vim  ipsorum  conscicntiis  illatum 
iri.  And  shall  a  popish  prince  speak  more 
reasonable  than  protestant  prelates?  But 
to  make  it  yet  more  and  plentifully  to  ap¬ 
pear  how  miserably  our  opposites  would  en¬ 
thral  our  consciences,  I  will  here  show,  1.  | 
What  the  binding  of  the  conscience  is.  2. 
How  the  laws  of  the  church  may  be  said  to 
bind.  3.  What  is  the  judgment  of  forma¬ 
lists  touching  the  binding-power  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  laws. 

Sect.  2.  Concerning  the  first  of  these  we 
will  hear  what  Dr  Field  saith  :5  “  To  bind 
the  conscience  (saith  he)  is  to  bind  the  soul 
and  spirit  of  man,  with  the  fear  of  such  pun¬ 
ishments  (to  be  inflicted  by  him  that  so  bind- 
eth)  as  tiie  conscience  feareth ;  that  is,  as 
men  fear,  though  none  but  God  and  them¬ 
selves  be  privy  to  their  doings ;  now  these 
are  only  such  as  God  only  inflicteth,”  &c. 
This  description  is  too  imperfect,  and  de¬ 
serves  to  be  corrected.  To  bind  the  con¬ 
science  is  illam  auctoritatem  habere,  lit 
conscientia  illi  subjicerc  sese  clebcat,  ita  ut 
peccatum  sit,  si  contra  illam  quidquam 
fiat,  saith  Ames.6  “  The  binder  (saith  Per¬ 
kins7)  is  that  thing  whatsoever  which  hath 
power  and  authority  over  conscience  to  order 
it.  To  bind  is  to  urge,  cause,  and  constrain 
it  in  every  action,  either  to  accuse  for  sin, 
or  to  excuse  for  well-doing  ;  or  to  say,  this 

1  Ubi  supra. 

3  Sermon  of  the  worshipping  of  Imaginations. 

8  Til.  Synt.  part.  2,  disp.  27,  thes.  38. 

4  Thuan.  Hist.  lib.  124,  p.  922 

5  Of  the  Church,  lib.  4,  cap.  33. 

6  De  Cens.  lib.  1,  cap.  2. 

7  Treat,  of  Cons.  cap.  2,  sect.  3. 
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may  be  done,  or  it  may  not  be  done.”  “  To 
bind  the  conscience  (saith  Alsted1)  est  illam 
urgere  et  adigere,  ut  vel  excuset  et  accu- 
set,  vel  indicet  quid  fieri  aut  non  fieri  pos- 
sit.”  Upon  these  descriptions,  which  have 
more  truth  and  reason  in  them,  I  infer  that 
whatsoever  urges,  or  forces  conscience  to  as¬ 
sent  to  a  thing  as  lawful,  or  a  thing  that 
ought  to  be  done,  or  dissent  from  a  thing  as 
unlawful,  or  a  thing  which  ought  not  to  be 
done,  that  is  a  binder  of  conscience,  though 
it  did  not  bind  the  spirit  of  a  man  with  the 
fear  of  such  punishments  as  God  alone  in- 
flicteth.  For  secluding  all  respect  of  pun¬ 
ishment,  and  not  considering  what  will  fol¬ 
low,  the  very  obliging  of  the  conscience  for 
the  time,  ad  assensum,  is  a  binding  of  it.2 

Sect.  3.  Touching  the  second,  it  is  certain 
that  human  laws,  as  they  come  from  men, 
and  in  respect  of  any  force  or  authority  which 
men  can  give  them,  have  no  power  to  bind 
the  conscience.  Neque  enim  cum  homini- 
bus,  sed  cum  uno  Deo  negotium  est  con- 
scientiis  nostris,  saith  Calvin.3  Over  our 
souls  and  consciences,  nemini  quicquam  ju¬ 
ris  nisi  Deo,  saith  Tilen.4  From  Jerome’s 
distinction,  that  a  king  prceest  nolentibus, 
but  a  bishop  volentibus,  Marcus  Antonius 
de  Dominis  well  concludeth :  Volentibus 
gregi  prceesse,  exclud'd  omnem  jurisdic- 
tionem  et  potestatem  imperativam  ac  coac- 
tivam  et  solam  significat  directivam,  ubi, 
viz.,  in  libertate  subditi  est  et  parere  et  non 
par  ere,  ita  ut  qui  prceest  nihil  habeat  quo 
nolentem  parere  adigat  ad  parendum.5 
This  point  he  proveth  in  that  chapter  at 
length,  where  he  disputeth  both  against 
temporal  and  spiritual  coactive  jurisdiction 
in  the  church.  If  it  be  demanded  to  what 
purpose  serveth  then  the  enacting  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  laws,  since  they  have  not  in  them 
any  power  to  bind  the  conscience,  I  answer, 
The  use  and  end  for  which  ecclesiastical 
laws  do  serve  is,  1.  For  the  plain  discovery 
of  such  things  as  the  law  of  God  or  nature 
do  require  of  us,  so  that  law  which  of  itself 
hath  power  to  bind,  cometh  from  the  priests 
and  ministers  of  the  Lord  neither  avroKpa- 
Topucuis  nor  rn/ioOerncws,  but  declarative, 
Mai.  ii.  7.  2.  For  declaring  to  us  what  is 

fittest  in  such  things  as  are,  in  their  own 
nature,  indifferent,  and  neither  enforced  by 

the  law  of  God  nor  nature,  and  which  part 
should  be  followed  in  these  things  as  most 
convenient.  The  laws  of  the  church,  then, 
are  appointed  to  let  us  see  the  necessity  of 
the  first  kind  of  things,  and  what  is  expe¬ 
dient  in  the  other  kind  of  things,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  are  more  properly  called  direc¬ 
tions,  instructions,  admonitions,  than  laws. 
For  I  speak  of  ecclesiastical  laws  qua  tales, 
that  is,  as  they  are  the  constitutions  of  men 
who  are  set  over  us ;  thus  considered,  they 
have  only  vim  dirigendi  et  monendi.1  It 
is  said  of  the  apostles,  that  they  were  con¬ 
stituted  doctrince  Christi  testes,  non  novae 
doctrince  legist  tores.2  And  the  same  may 
be  said  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
when  discipline  is  taken  in  with  doctrine. 
He  is  no  nonconformist  who  holdeth  eccle- 
siam  in  terris  agere  partes  oratoris,  seu 
legati  obsecrantis  et  suadentis .8  And  we 
may  hitherto  apply  that  which  Gerson,  the 
chancellor  of  Paris,  saith  :4  “  The  wisest  and 
best  among  the  guides  of  God’s  church  had 
not  so  ill  a  meaning  as  to  have  all  their  con¬ 
stitutions  and  ordinances  taken  for  laws  pro¬ 
perly  so  named,  much  less  strictly  binding 
the  conscience,  but  for  threatenings,  admo¬ 
nitions,  counsels,  and  directions  only,  and 
when  there  groweth  a  general  neglect,  they 
seem  to  consent  to  the  abolishing  of  them 
again;”  for  seeing,  lex  instituitur,  cum  pro- 
mulgatur,  vigorem  habet,  cum  moribus 
utentium  approbatur. 

Sect.  4.  But  as  we  have  seen  in  what  re¬ 
spect  the  laws  of  the  church  do  not  bind,  let 
us  now  see  how  they  may  be  said  to  bind. 
That  which  bindeth  is  not  the  authority  of 
the  church,  nor  any  force  which  the  church 
can  give  to  her  laws.  It  must  be  then  some¬ 
what  else  which  maketh  them  able  to  bind, 
when  they  bind  at  all,  and  that  is  ratio  le- 
gis,  “  the  reason  of  the  law,”  without  which 
the  law  itself  cannot  bind,  and  which  hath 
the  chiefest  and  most  principal  power  of 
binding.  An  ecclesiastical  law,  saith  Juni- 
us,5  bitiralis  sive  depositio,  non  vere  lex  est,  i 
sed  hia-xnrtiims  aut  canon,  ac proindedirigit 
quidem  ut  canon  agentem  voluntarie :  non 
autem  necessitate  cogit,  ut  lex  etiam  invo- 
luntarium  quod  si  forte  ante  accedit  coac- 
tio,  ea  non  est  de  natura  canonis  sed  al- 
tunde  pervenit.  An  ecclesiastical  canon, 

1  Theol.  Cas.  cap.  2. 

3  Ames,  de  Cons.  lib.  1,  cap.  3. 

3  Instit.  lib.  4,  cap.  10,  sect.  5. 

4  Synt.  part.  2,  disp.  32,  thes.  4. 

5  De  Rep.  Eccl.  lib.  5,  cap.  2,  n.  12. 

1  Til.  Synt.  p.  2,  disp.  27,  thes.  39. 

2  Cbem.  examp.  2,  de  Bon.  Oper.  p.  179. 

3  Marc.  Ant.  de  Dom.  de  Rep.  Ec.  lib.  6,  cap.  10, 
num.  67. 

4  Apud  Field,  of  the  Church,  lib.  4,  cap.  34. 

5  Animad.  in  Bel.  contr.  3,  lib.  4,  cap.  16,  nota  87. 
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saith  Tilen,1  ducit  volentem,  non  trahitno- 
lentem :  quod  si  accedat  coactio,  ea  eccle- 
siastici  canonis  natura  est  prorsus  aliena. 
Calvin’s  judgment  is,2  that  an  ecclesiastical 
canon  binds,  when  manifestam  utilitatem 
prce  se  fert,  and  when  either  to  irpenov  or 
charitatis  ratio  doth  require,  that  we  im¬ 
pose  a  necessity  on  our  liberty.  It  binds 
not,  then,  by  its  own  authority  in  his  mind. 
And  what  saith  the  canon  law  itself?3  Sed 
sciendum  est  quod  ecclesiasticoe  prohibi- 
tiones  proprias  habent  causas  quibus  ces- 
santibus,  cessant  et  ipsce.  Hence  Junius 
saith,4  that  the  law  binds  not  per  sc,  but  only 
propter  ordincm  charitatem,  et  cautionem 
scandali.  Hence  Ames,5  quamvis  adjustas 
leges  humanas,  justo  modo  observandas, 
obligentur  homines  in  conscientiis  suis  a 
Deo  ;  ipsce  tamen  leges  humance,  qua  sunt 
leges  hominum,  non  obligant  conscientiam. 
Hence  Alsted  :6  “  Laws  made  by  men  of 
things  indifferent,  whether  they  be  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  do  bind  the  conscience,  in  so 
far  as  they  agree  with  God’s  word,  serve 
for  the  public  good,  maintain  order,  and 
finally,  take  not  away  liberty  of  conscience.” 
Hence  the  professors  of  Leyden  say,7  that 
laws  bind  not  primo  et  per  sc,  scd  secunda- 
rio,  et  per  accidens ;  that  is,8  quatenus 
in  illis  lex  aliqua  Dei  violatur.  Hence  I 
may  compare  the  constitutions  of  the  church 
with  responsa  juris  consultorum  among  the 
Romans,  which  obliged  no  man,  nisi  ex  cequo 
et  bono,  saith  Daneus.9  Hence  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  laws  of  the  church  do  not  only 
bind  scandali  et  contemptus  ratione,  as 
Hospinian,10  and  in  case  libertas  fiat  cum 
scandalo,  as  Pareus  ;u  for  it  were  scandal 
not  to  give  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
church,  when  they  prescribe  things  neces¬ 
sary  or  expedient  for  the  eschewing  of  scan¬ 
dal,  and  it  were  contempt  to  refuse  obe¬ 
dience  to  them,  when  we  are  not  certainly 
persuaded  of  the  unlawfulness  or  inexpe¬ 
diency  of  the  things  prescribed. 

Sect.  5.  But  out  of  the  case  of  scandal  or 
contempt,  divines  teach  that  conscience  is 
not  bound  by  the  canon  of  the  church  made 

1  Svnt.  p.  2,  disp.  27,  tlies.  39. 

3  Instit.  lib.  4,  cap.  10,  sect.  32. 

3  Deer.  part.  1,  diet.  61,  cap.  8. 

4  Ubi  supra,  art.  21. 

5  De  Cons.  lib.  1,  cap.  2. 

8  Theol.  Casuum.  cap.  2. 

7  Synt.  per  Theol.  disp.  35,  tlies  19. 

8  Ames.  Bell.  Enerv.  tom.  1,  lib.  3,  cap.  7. 

9  De  Pol.  Christ,  lib.  5,  cap.  1. 

10  De  Orig.  Fcst.  Christ,  cap.  2. 

n  Comm,  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  40. 


about  order  and  policy.  Extra  casum  scan¬ 
dali  et  destinatce  rebellionis,  propter  com¬ 
mune  bonum,  non  peccat  qui  contra  con- 
stitutioncs  istas  fecerit,  saith  Junius.1  “  If 
a  law  (saith  Perkins)2  concerning  some  ex¬ 
ternal  right  or  thing  indifferent,  be  at  some 
tune  or  upon  some  occasion  omitted,  no  of¬ 
fence  given,  nor  contempt  showed  to  eccle¬ 
siastical  authority,  there  is  no  breach  made 
in  the  conscience.”  Alsted’s  rule  is,3  Leges 
humance  non  obligant  quando  omitti  pos- 
sunt  sine  impedimento  finis  ob  quern  ferun- 
tur  sine  scandalo  aliorum,  et  sine  con- 
temptu  legislatoris.  And  Tilen  teacheth 
us,4  that  when  the  church  hath  determined 
the  mutable  circumstances,  in  the  worship  of 
God,  for  public  edification,  private  rum  con¬ 
scientiis  liberum  est  quandoque  ista  omit- 
tere,  modo  offendicida  vitentur,  nihil  que 
ex  contemptu  ecclesice  ac  minister'll  publici 
petulanti  eauoropia  vcl set  obotya  facerc  vi- 
deantur. 

Sect.  6.  We  deny  not,  then,  that  the 
church’s  canons  about  rites,  which  serve  for 
public  order  and  edification,  do  bind.  We 
say  only,  that  it  is  not  the  authority  of  the 
church  framing  the  canon  that  binds,  but 
the  matter  of  the  canon  chiefly  warranted 
by  God’s  word.5  Seimus  enim  qucecunque 
ad  decorum  et  ordinem  pertinent,  non  ha- 
benda  esse  pro  humanis  placitis,  quia  di- 
vinitus  approbantur.  Therefore  we  think 
concerning  such  canons,  “  that  they  are 
necessary  to  be  observed  so  far  forth  only, 
as  the  keeping  of  them  maintaineth  decent 
order,  and  preventeth  open  offence.”6 

Sect.  7.  If  any  say  that  I  derogate  much 
from  the  authority  of  the  church  when  I  do 
nothing  which  she  prescribeth,  except  I  see 
it  lawful  and  expedient,  because  I  should  do 
this  much  for  the  exhortation  and  admoni¬ 
tion  of  a  brother.  Ans.  1.  I  give  far  more 
reverence  to  the  direction  of  the  church  than 
to  the  admonition  of  a  brother,  because  that 
is  ministerial,  this  fraternal ;  that  comes  from 
authority,  this  only  from  charity  ;  that  is 
public,  this  private  ;  that  is  given  by  many, 
this  by  one.  And,  finally,  the  church  hath 
a  calling  to  direct  me  in  some  things  where¬ 
in  a  brother  hath  not.  2.  If  it  be  still  in¬ 
stanced  that,  in  the  point  of  obedience,  I  do 

l  Thes.  Theol.  de  Libert.  Christ,  thes.  11. 

3  Treat,  of  Cons.  cap.  2,  sect.  8. 

3  Theol.  Cas.  cap.  2. 

4  Synt.  part.  2,  disp.  27,  thes.  9. 

5  Calv.  Resp.  ad  Libel,  de  pii  viri  officio,  p.  413. 

8  T.  Bez.  Conf.  cap.  5,  art.  18.  Perk,  ubi  supra, 
et  Meisner.  Philos.  Sobr.  part.  3,  sect.  2,  quest.  12. 
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no  more  for  the  church  than  for  any  bro¬ 
ther,  because  I  am  bound  to  do  that  which 
is  made  evident  to  be  lawful  and  expedient, 
though  a  private  Christian  do  but  exhort 
me  to  it,  or  whether  I  be  exhorted  to  it  or 
not.  For  answer  to  this  I  say,  that  I  will 
obey  the  directions  of  the  church  in  many 
tilings  rather  than  the  directions  of  a  bro¬ 
ther  ;  for  in  two  things  which  are  in  them¬ 
selves  indifferent,  and  none  of  them  inexpe¬ 
dient,  I  will  do  that  which  the  church  re- 
quireth,  though  my  brother  should  exhort 
me  to  the  contrary.  But  always  I  hold  me 
at  this  sure  ground,  that  I  am  never  bound 
in  conscience  to  obey  the  ordinances  of  the 
church,  except  they  be  evidently  lawful  and 
expedient.  This  is  that,  sine  quo  non  obli- 
gant,  and  also  that  which  doth  chiefly  bind, 
though  it  be  not  the  only  thing  which  bind- 
eth.  Now,  for  making  the  matter  more  plain, 
we  must  consider  that  the  constitutions  of 
the  church  are  either  lawful  or  unlawful.  If 
unlawful,  they  bind  not  at  all ;  if  lawful, 
they  are  either  concerning  things  necessary, 
as  Acts  xv.  28,  and  then  the  necessity  of 
the  things  doth  bind,  whether  the  church 
oi’dain  them  or  not ;  or  else  concerning 
things  indifferent,  as  when  the  church  or- 
daineth,  that  in  great  towns  there  shall  be 
sermon  on  such  a  day  of  the  week,  and  pub¬ 
lic  prayers  every  day  at  such  an  hour.  Here 
it  is  not  the  bare  authority  of  the  church 
that  bindeth,  without  respect  to  the  lawful¬ 
ness  or  expediency  of  the  thing  itself  which 
is  ordained  (else  we  were  bound  to  do  every 
thing  which  the  church  ordains,  were  it 
never  so  unlawful,  for  quod  competit  alicui 
qua  tali ,  competit  omni  tali :  we  behold 
the  authority  of  the  church  making  laws, 
as  well  in  unlawful  ordinances  as  in  lawful), 
nor  yet  is  it  the  lawfulness  or  expediency  of 
the  thing  itself,  without  respect  to  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  the  church  (for  possibly  other  times 
and  diets  were  as  lawful,  and  expedient  too, 
for  such  exercises,  as  those  ordained  by  the 
church) ;  but  it  is  the  authority  of  the  church 
prescribing  a  thing  lawful  or  expedient.  In 
such  a  case,  then  neither  doth  the  authority 
of  the  church  bind,  except  the  tiling  be  law¬ 
ful  and  expedient,  nor  doth  the  lawfulness 
and  expediency  of  the  thing  bind,  except 
the  church  ordain  it ;  but  both  these  jointly 
do  bind. 

Sect.  8.  I  come  now  to  examine  what  is 
the  judgment  of  formalists  touching  the 
binding  of  the  conscience  by  ecclesiastical 
laws.  Dr  Field  saith,  that  the  question 

should  not  be  proposed,  whether  human  laws 
do  bind  the  conscience,  but  “  whether  bind¬ 
ing  the  outward  man  to  the  performance  of 
outward  things  by  force  and  fear  of  outward 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  by  men,  the  non¬ 
performance  of  such  things,  or  the  non-per¬ 
formance  of  them  with  such  affections  as 
were  fit,  be  not  a  sin  against  God,  of  which 
the  conscience  will  accuse  us,”1  &c.  Unto 
this  question  thus  proposed  and  understood 
of  human  laws,  and  where  no  more  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  giving  them  power  to  bind,  but 
only  the  authority  of  those  who  make  them  ; 
some  formalists  do  give  (as  I  will  show),  and 
all  of  them  (being  well  advised)  must  give 
an  affirmative  answer.  And,  I  pray,  what 
did  Bellarmine  say  more,2  when,  expressing 
how  conscience  is  subject  to  human  autho- 
ritv,  he  taught  that  conscience  belongeth  ad 
humanum  forum,  quatenus  homo  ex  prce- 
cepto  ita  obligatur  ad  opus  externum  faci¬ 
endum,  ut  si  non  faciat,  judicat  ipse  in 
conscientia  sua  se  male  facere,  et  hoc  suf¬ 
fic'd  ad  conscientiam  obligandam  ?  But 
to  proceed  particularly. 

Sect.  9.  I  begin  with  Field  himself,  whose 
resolution  of  the  question  proposed  is,3  that 
we  are  bound  only  to  give  obedience  to  such 
human  laws  as  prescribe  things  profitable, 
not  for  that  human  laws  have  power  to  bind 
the  conscience,  but  because  the  things  they 
command  are  of  that  nature,  that  not  to 
perform  them  is  contrary  to  justice  or  cha¬ 
rity.  ^Thereupon  he  concludeth  out  of  Sta¬ 
pleton,  that  we  are  bound  to  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  things  prescribed  by  human  laws, 
in  such  sort,  that  the  non-performance  of 
them  is  sin,  not  ex  sola  legislatoris  volun- 
tate,  sed  ex  ipsa  legum  utilitate.  Let  all 
such  as  be  of  this  man’s  mind  not  blame  us 
for  denying  of  obedience  to  the  constitutions 
about  the  ceremonies,  since  we  find  (for  cer¬ 
tain)  no  utility,  but,  by  the  contrary,  much 
inconveniency  in  them.  If  they  say  that  we 
must  think  those  laws  to  be  profitable  or 
convenient,  which  they,  who  are  set  over  us, 
think  to  be  so,  then  they  know  not  what  they 
say.  For,  exempting  conscience  from  being 
bound  by  human  laws  in  one  thing,  they 
would  have  it  bound  by  them  in  another 
tiling.  If  conscience  must  needs  judge  that 
to  be  profitable,  which  seemeth  so  to  those 
that  are  set  over  us,  then,  sure,  is  power 
given  to  them  for  binding  the  conscience  so 

1  Of  the  Church,  lib.  4,  cap.  33. 

2  De  Pont.  Rom.  lib.  4,  cap.  20. 

3  Ubi  supra. 
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straitly,  that  it  may  not  judge  otherwise  than 
they  judge,  and  force  is  placed  in  their  hare 
authority  for  necessitating  and  constraining 
the  assenting  judgment  of  conscience. 

Sect.  10.  Some  man  perhaps  will  say  that 
we  are  bound  to  obey  the  laws  made  about 
the  ceremonies,  though  not  for  the  sole  will 
of  the  law-makers,  nor  yet  for  any  utility  of 
the  laws  themselves,  yet  for  this  reason,  that 
scandal  and  contempt  would  follow  in  case  we 
do  otherwise.  Ans.  We  know  that  human 
laws  do  bind  in  the  case  of  scandal  or  con¬ 
tempt.  But  that  nonconformity  is  neither 
scandal  nor  contempt,  Parker  hath  made  it 
most  evident.1  For,  as  touching  contempt, 
he  showeth  out  of  fathers,  councils,  canon 
law,  schoolmen,  and  modern  divines,  that 
non  obedire  is  not  contempt,  but  nolle  obcd- 
ire,  or  superbiendo  repugnare.  Yea,  out 
of  Formalists  themselves,  he  showeth  the 
difference  betwixt  subjection  and  obedience. 
Thereafter  he  pleadeth  thus,  and  we  with 
him  :  “  What  signs  see  men  in  us  of  pi’ide 
and  contempt  ?  What  be  our  cetera  opera 
that  bewray  such  an  humour  ?  Let  it  be 
named  wherein  we  go  not  two  miles,  when 
we  are  commanded  to  go  but  one,  yea,  where¬ 
in  we  go  not  as  many  miles  as  any  shoe  of 
the  preparation  of  the  gospel  will  bear  us. 
What  payment,  what  pain,  what  labour, 
what  taxation  made  us  ever  to  murmur? 
Survey  our  charges  where  we  have  laboured, 
if  they  be  not  found  to  be  of  the  faithfulest 
subjects  that  be  in  the  Lord,  we  deserve  no 
favour.  Nay,  there  is  wherein  we  stretch 
our  consciences  to  the  utmost  to  conform 
and  to  obey  in  divers  matters.  Are  we  re¬ 
fractory  in  other  things,  as  Balaam’s  ass 
said  to  his  master  ?  Have  I  used  to  serve 
thee  so  at  other  times  ?”  And  as  touching 
scandal,  he  showeth  first,  that  by  our  not 
conforming,  we  do  not  scandalise  superiors, 
but  edify  them,  although  it  may  be  we  dis¬ 
please  them,  of  which  we  are  sorry,  even  as 
Joab  displeased  David,  when  he  contested 
against  the  numbering  of  the  people,  yet 
did  he  not  scandalise  David,  but  edify  him. 
And,  secondly,  whereas  it  might  be  alleged, 
that  nonconformity  doth  scandalise  the  peo¬ 
ple,  before  whom  it  soundeth  as  it  were  an 
alarm  of  disobedience,  we  reply  with  him, 

“  Daniel  will  not  omit  the  ceremony  of  look¬ 
ing  out  at  the  window  towards  Jerusalem. 
Mordecai  omitteth  the  ceremony  of  bow¬ 
ing  the  knee  to  Haman ;  Christ  will  not 

use  the  ceremony  of  washing  hands,  though 
a  tradition  of  the  elders  and  governors  of  the 
church  then  being.  The  authority  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrate  was  violated  by  these,  and  an  incite¬ 
ment  to  disobedience  was  in  their  ceremo¬ 
nial  breach,  as  much  as  there  is  now  in  ours.” 

Sect.  11.  But  some  of  our  opposites  go 
about  to  derive  the  obligatory  power  of  the 
church’s  laws,  not  so  much  from  the  utility 
of  the  laws  themselves,  or  from  any  scandal 
which  should  follow'  upon  the  not  obeying  of 
them,  as  from  the  church’s  own  authority  j 
which  maketh  them.  Camero  speaketh  of 
two  sorts  of  ecclesiastical  law's:1  1.  Such  as  i 
prescribe  things  frivolous  or  unjust,  mean¬ 
ing  such  things  as  (though  they  neither  de¬ 
tract  anything  from  the  glory  of  God,  nor 
cause  any  damage  to  our  neighbour,  yet) 
bring  some  detriment  to  ourselves.  2.  Such 
as  prescribe  things  belonging  to  order  and 
shunning  of  scandal.  Touching  the  former, 
he  teacheth  rightly,  that  conscience  is  never 
bound  to  the  obedience  of  such  laws,  except 
only  in  the  case  of  scandal  and  contempt, 
and  that  if  at  any  time  such  laws  may  be 
neglected  and  not  observed,  without  scandal 
given,  or  contempt  shown,  no  man’s  con¬ 
science  is  liolden  with  them.  But  touching 
the  other  sort  of  the  church’s  laws,  he  saith, 
that  they  bind  the  conscience  indirectly,  not 
only  respectu  materice  prcecepti  (which  doth 
not  at  all  oblige,  except  in  respect  of  the  end 
whereunto  it  is  referred,  namely,  the  con¬ 
serving  of  order,  and  the  not  giving  of  scan¬ 
dal),  but  also  respectu  prcecipientis,  be¬ 
cause  God  w'ill  not  have  those  who  are  set 
over  us  in  the  church  to  be  contemned.  He 
foresaw  (belike),  that  whereas  it  is  pretended 
in  behalf  of  those  ecclesiastical  laws  which 
enjoin  the  controverted  ceremonies,  that  the 
things  which  they  prescribe  pertain  to  order 
and  to  the  shunning  of  scandal,  and  so  bind 
the  conscience  indirectly  in  respect  of  the  j 
end,  one  might  answer,  I  am  persuaded 
upon  evident  grounds  that  those  prescribed 
ceremonies  pertain  not  to  order,  and  to  the 
shunning  of  scandal,  but  to  misorder,  and  to 
the  giving  of  scandal ;  therefore  he  laboured 
to  bind  such  an  one’s  conscience  with  another 
tie,  which  is  the  authority  of  the  law-ma-  . 
kers.  And  this  authority  he  would  have  one  | 
to  take  :is  ground  enough  to  believe,  that 
that  which  the  church  prescribeth  doth  be¬ 
long  to  order  and  the  shunning  of  scandal, 
and  in  that  persuasion  to  do  it.  But,  1. 

1  Of  the  Cross,  cap.  5,  sect.  14, 15. 

1  Pnel.  tom.  1,  de  Potest :  Eecl.  cont.  2,  p.  371.  ; 
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How  doth  this  doctrine  differ  from  that 
which  himself  setteth  down  as  the  opinion 
of  Papists,1  Posse  los  qui  prcesunt  ecclesice, 
cogere  fideles  ut  id  credant  vel  faciant, 
quod  ipsi  judicaverint  ?  2.  It  is  well  ob¬ 

served  by  our  writers,2  that  the  apostles 
never  made  things  indifferent  to  be  neces¬ 
sary,  except  only  in  respect  of  scandal,  and 
that  out  of  the  case  of  scandal  they  still  left 
the  consciences  of  men  free,  which  observa¬ 
tion  they  gather  from  Acts  xv.  and  1  Cor. 
x.  Camero  himself  noteth,3  that  though  the 
church  prescribed  abstinence  from  tilings  sa¬ 
crificed  to  idols,  yet  the  Apostle  would  not 
have  the  faithful  to  abstain  for  conscience’ 
sake:  why  then  holdeth  he,  that  beside  the 
end  of  shunning  scandal  and  keeping  order, 
conscience  is  bound  even  by  the  church’s 
own  authority  ?  3.  As  for  the  reason  where¬ 
by  he  would  prove  that  the  church’s  laws  do 
bind,  even  respectu  prcecipientis,  his  form 
of  speaking  is  very  bad.  Deus  (saith  he) 
non  vult  contemni  prcepositos  ecclesice,  nisi 
justa  et  necessaria  cle  causa.  Where  false¬ 
ly  he  supposeth,  not  only  that  there  may 
occur  a  just  and  necessary  cause  of  contemn¬ 
ing  those  whom  God  hath  set  over  us  in  the 
church,  but,  also,  that  the  not  obeying  of 
them  inferreth  the  contemning  of  them. 

|  Now,  the  not  obeying  of  their  laws  infer¬ 
reth  not  the  contemning  of  themselves  (which 
were  not  allowable),  but  only  the  contemn¬ 
ing  of  their  laws.  And  as  Jerome,4  speak- 
etli  of  Daniel,  Et  nunc  Daniel  regis  jussa 
|  contemnens,  &c. ;  so  we  say  of  all  supe¬ 
riors  in  general,  that  we  may  sometimes 
have  just  reasons  for  contemning  their  com¬ 
mandments,  yet  are  we  not  to  contemn,  but 
to  honour  themselves.  But,  4.  Let  us  take 
Camero’s  meaning  to  be,  that  God  will  not 
have  us  to  refuse  obedience  unto  those  who 
are  set  over  us  in  the  church :  none  of  our 
opposites  dare  say,  that  God  will  have  us  to 
obey  those  who  are  set  over  us  in  the  church 
in  any  other  things  than  such  as  may  be 
done  both  lawfully  and  conveniently  for  the 
shunning  of  scandal ;  and  if  so,  then  the 
church’s  precept  cannot  bind,  except  as  it  is 
grounded  upon  such  or  such  reasons. 

Sect.  12.  Bishop  Spotswood  and  Bishop 
Lindsey,  in  those  words  which  I  have  here¬ 
tofore  alleged  out  of  them,  are  likewise  of 
opinion,  that  the  sole  will  and  authority  of 
the  church  doth  bind  the  conscience  to  obe- 


i  Ibid.  p.  368. 

3  Par.  Com.  in  Rom.  siv.  dub.  7. 


dience.  Spotswood  will  have  us,  without 
more  ado,  to  esteem  that  to  be  best  and 
most  seemly,  which  seemeth  so  in  the  eye 
of  public  authority.  Is  not  this  to  bind  the 
conscience  by  the  church’s  bare  will  and  au¬ 
thority,  when  I  must  needs  constrain  the 
judgment  of  my  conscience  to  be  conformed 
to  the  church’s  judgment,  having  no  other 
reason  to  move  me  hereunto  but  the  sole 
will  and  authority  of  the  church  ?  Further, 
he  will  have  us  to  obey  even  such  things  as 
authority  prescribetli  not  rightly  (that  is, 
such  rites  as  do  not  set  forward  godliness), 
and  that  because  they  have  the  force  of  a 
constitution.  He  saith  that  we  should  be 
directed  by  the  sentence  of  superiors,  and 
take  it  as  a  sufficient  ground  to  our  con¬ 
sciences  for  obeying.  Bellarmine  speaketh 
more  reasonably  i1  Legesce  human  non  obli- 
gant  sub  pcena  mortis  ceiernce,  nisi  quote- 
rats  violatione  legis  humance  offenditur 
Deus.  Lindsey  thinketh  that  the  will  of 
the  law  must  be  the  rule  of  our  consciences  ; 
he  saith  not  the  reason  of  the  law,  but  the 
will  of  the  law.  And  when  we  talk  with 
the  chief  of  our  opposites,  they  would  bind 
us  by  sole  authority,  because  they  cannot  do 
it  by  any  reason.  But  we  answer  out  of 
Pareus,2  that  the  particular  laws  of  the 
church  bind  not  per  se,  or  propter  ipsum 
speciale  mandatum  ecclesice.  Ratio  :  quia 
ecclesia  res  acliaphoras  non  jubet  facere 
vel  omiitere  propter  swum  mandatum,  sed 
tantum  propter  justas  mandandi  causas, 
ut  sunt  conservatio  ordinis,  vitatio  scan- 
clali :  quce  quamdiu  non  violantur,  con- 
scientias  liber  as  relinquit. 

Sect.  13.  Tims  we  have  found  what  power 
they  give  to  their  canons  about  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  for  binding  of  our  consciences,  and  that 
a  necessity  not  of  practice  only  upon  the  out-  \ 
ward  man,  but  of  opinion  also  upon  the  con¬ 
science  is  imposed  by  the  sole  will  of  the 
law-makers.  Wherefore,  we  pray  God  to 
open  their  eyes,  that  they  may  see  their 
ceremonial  laws  to  be  substantial  tyrannies 
over  the  consciences  of  God’s  people.  And 
for  ourselves,  we  stand  to  the  judgment  of 
sounder  divines,  and  we  hold  with  Luther,3 
that  unum  Dominum  habemus  qui  animas 
nostras  gubernat.  With  Hemmingius,4  that 
we  are  free  ab  omnibus  humanis  ritibus, 
quantum  quidem  ad  conscientiam  attinet. 


1  De  Pont.  Rom.  lib.  4,  cap.  20. 

2  Ubi  supra. 

3  Com.  in  1  Pet.  v.  3. 

4  Enehyrid.  class.  3,  cap.  14. 
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With  the  Professors  of  Leyden,1  that  this  is 
a  part  of  the  liberty  of  all  the  faithful,  that 
in  things  pertaining  to  God's  worship,  ab 
omni  traditionum  humanarum  jugo  li¬ 
beral  habeant  conscientias,  cum  solius 
Dei  sit,  res  ad  religionem  pertinentes 
prcesciribere. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

THAT  THE  CEREMONIES  TAKE  AWAY  CHRIS¬ 
TIAN  LIBERTY,  PROVED  BY  A  THIRD  REA¬ 
SON,  VIZ.,  BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  URGED  UPON 
SUCH  AS,  IN  THEIR  CONSCIENCES,  DO  CON¬ 
DEMN  THEM. 

Sect.  1.  If  Christian  liberty  be  taken  away, 
by  adstricting  conscience  in  any,  much  more 
by  adstricting  it  in  them  who  are  fully  per¬ 
suaded  of  the  unlawfulness  of  the  thing  en¬ 
joined  ;  yet  thus  are  we  dealt  with.  Bishop 
Lindsey  gives  us  to  understand,  that  after 
i  the  making  and  publication  of  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  canon,  about  things  of  this  nature,  al- 
beit  a  man  in  his  own  private  judgment 
think  another  thing  more  expedient  than 
that  which  the  canon  prescribeth,  yet  in  that 
case  his  conscience  must  be  ruled  by  the  will 
of  the  law,  and  not  by  his  own  judgment. 
And  Bishop  Spotswood,  to  such  as  object, 
that  their  conscience  will  not  suffer  them  to 
obey,  because  they  are  persuaded  that  such 
things  are  not  right,  answereth ;  that  the 
sentence  of  their  superiors  ought  to  direct 
them,  and  make  their  conscience  yield  to 
obedience.  Their  words  I  have  before  tran¬ 
scribed.  By  which  it  doth  manifestly  ap¬ 
pear,  that  they  would  bear  dominion  over 
our  consciences,  not  as  lords  only,  by  requir¬ 
ing  the  willing  and  ready  assent  of  our  con¬ 
sciences  to  those  things  which  are  urged 
upon  us  by  their  sole  will  and  authority,  but 
even  as  tyrants,  not  caring  if  they  get  so 
much  as  constrained  obedience,  and  if  by 
their  authority  they  can  compel  conscience 
to  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  tt Xrjpotpopia 
and  full  persuasion  which  it  hath  conceived. 

Sect.  2.  It  will  be  said,  that  our  con¬ 
sciences  are  in  an  error,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  corrected  by  the  sentence  of  superiors, 
whose  authority  and  will  doth  bind  us  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  embrace  the  ceremonies,  though 
our  consciences  do  condemn  them.  Ans. 


1  Synt.  pur.  Theol.  disp.  35,  thcs.  17. 
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Giving,  and  not  granting,  that  ourconsciences 
do  err  in  condemning  the  ceremonies,  yet, 
so  long  as  they  cannot  be  otherwise  per¬ 
suaded,  the  ceremonies  ought  not  to  be 
urged  upon  us ;  for  if  we  be  made  to  do  that 
which  our  consciences  do  condemn,  we  are 
made  to  sin,  Rom.  xiv.  23.  It  is  an  auda¬ 
cious  contempt,  in  Calvin’s  judgment,1  to  do  1 
anything  repugnante  conscientia.  The  i 
learned  Casuists  teach  us,  that  an  erring 
conscience,  though  non  obligat,  yet  ligat  ; 
thouo-h  we  be  not  obliged  to  do  that  which 
it  prescribeth,  yet  are  we  bound  not  to  do 
that  which  it  condemned.  Quicquid  jit 
repugnante  et  reclamante  conscientia,  pec- 
catum  est,  etiamsi  repugnantia  ista  gra- 
vem  errorem  includat,  saith  Alsted.2  Con¬ 
scientia  erronea  obligat,  sic  intelligendo, 
quod  facicns  contra  peccet,  saith  Hem- 
mingius.3 4  This  holds  ever  true  of  an  erring 
conscience  about  matters  of  fact,  and  espe¬ 
cially  about  things  indifferent.  If  any  say,  ! 
that  hereby  a  necessity  of  sinning  is  laid  on 
them  whose  consciences  are  in  an  error,  I 
answer,  that  so  long  as  a  man  keeps  an  er¬ 
roneous  conscience,  a  necessity  of  sinning 
lies  on  him,  and  that  through  his  own  fault. 
This  necessity  ariseth  from  this  supposition, 
that  he  retain  his  erring  conscience,  and  so 
is  not  absolute,  because  he  should  inform  his 
conscience  rightly,  so  that  he  may  both  do 
that  which  he  ought  to  do,  and  do  it  so  from 
the  approbation  of  his  conscience.  If  it  be 
said  again,  What  should  be  done  to  them 
who  have  not  laid  down  the  error  of  con¬ 
science,  but  do  still  retain  the  same  ?  I  an¬ 
swer,  eligatur  id  quod  tutius  et  melius  est*. 

If  therefore  the  error  of  conscience  be  about 
weighty  and  necessary  matters,  then  it  is 
better  to  urge  men  to  the  doing  of  a  neces¬ 
sary  duty  in  the  service  of  God,  than  to  per¬ 
mit  them  to  neglect  the  same,  because  their 
erring  conscience  disapproved  it ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  better  to  urge  a  profane  man  to 
come  and  hear  God’s  word  than  to  suiter 
him  to  neglect  the  hearing  ot  the  same,  be¬ 
cause  his  conscience  allowed  him  not  to 
hear.  But  if  the  error  of  conscience  be 
about  unnecessary  things,  or  such  as  are  in 
themselves  indifferent,  then  it  is  pars  tu-  , 
tior,  the  surest  and  safest  part  not  to  urge  ! 
men  to  do  that  which  in  their  consciences 
they  condemn.  Wherefore,  since  the  cere- 

l  Comment,  in  Rom.  xiv.  5. 

Theol.  Cas.  cap.  2. 

3  Enchvr.  class.  2,  cap.  7. 

4  BaM.  dc  Cons.  C'ns.  lib.  1,  cap  8. 
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monies  are  not  among  the  number  of  such 
necessary  things  as  may  not  lie  omitted 
without  the  peril  of  salvation,  the  invincible 
disallowance  of  our  consciences  should  make 
our  opposites  not  press  them  upon  us,  be¬ 
cause  by  practising  them  we  could  not  but 
sin,  in  that  our  consciences  judge  them  un¬ 
lawful.  If  any  of  our  weak  brethren  think 
that  he  must  and  should  abstain  from  the 
eating  of  flesh  upon  some  certain  day, 
though  this  thing  be  in  itself  indifferent, 
and  not  necessary,  yet,  saith  Baldwin,1  “  he 
who  is  thus  persuaded  in  his  conscience,  if 
he  should  do  the  contrary,  sinneth.” 

Sect.  3.  Conscience,  then,  though  erring, 
doth  ever  bind  in  such  sort,  that  he  who  doth 
against  his  conscience  sinneth  against  God. 
Which  is  also  the  doctrine  of  Thomas.2  But, 
without  any  more  ado,  it  is  sufficiently  con¬ 
firmed  from  Scripture.  Bor,  was  not  their 
conscience  in  an  error  who  thought  they 
might  not  lawfully  eat  all  sorts  of  meat  ?  Yet 
the  Apostle  showeth  that  their  conscience, 
as  erring  as  it  was,  did  so  bind,  that  they 
were  damned  if  they  should  eat  such  meat 
as  they  judged  to  be  unclean,  Rom.  xiv.  14, 
23.  The  reason  wherefore  an  erring  con¬ 
science  bindeth  in  this  kind  is,  quoniam 
agens,  &c.3  “  Because  he  who  doth  any 

thing  against  his  conscience  doth  it  against 
the  will  of  God,  though  not  materially  and 
truly,  yet  formally  and  by  way  of  interpre¬ 
tation,  forsomuch  as  that  which  conscience 
counselleth  or  prescribeth,  it  counselieth  it 
under  the  respect  and  account  of  the  will  of 
God.  He  who  reproacheth  some  private 
man,  taking  him  to  be  the  king,  is  thought 
to  have  hurt  not  the  private  man,  but  the 
king  himself.  So  he  that  contemneth  his 
conscience  contemneth  God  himself,  because 
that  which  conscience  counselleth  or  adviseth 
is  taken  to  be  God’s  will.”  If  I  go  with 
certain  men  upon  such  a  course  as  I  judge 
and  esteem  to  be  a  treasonable  conspiracy 
,  against  the  king  (though  it  be  not  so  in¬ 
deed),  would  not  his  Majesty  (if  he  knew  so 
much),  and  might  he  not,  justly  condemn 
;  me  as  a  wicked  traitor  ?  But  how  much 
more  will  the  King  of  kings  condemn  me 
if  I  practice  the  ceremonies  which  I  judge 
in  my  conscience  to  be  contrary  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  to  rob  him  of  his  royal  prero¬ 
gative  ? 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THAT  THE  CEREMONIES  TAKE  AWAY  CHRIS- 

TIAN  LIBERTY  PROVED  BY  A  FOURTH  REA¬ 
SON,  VIZ.,  BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  PRESSED 

UPON  US  BY  NAKED  WILL  AND  AUTHORITY, 

WITHOUT  GIVING  ANY  REASON  TO  SATISFY 

OUR  CONSCIENCES. 

Sect.  1.  Wlien  the  Apostle  forbiddeth  us  to 
be  the  servants  of  men,  1  Cor.  vii.  23,  is  it  not 
his  meaning  that  we  should  do  nothing  upon 
the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  men,  or  propter 
hominem  et  non  propter  Deum,  as  Becane 
the  Jesuit  expoundeth  it,1  illustratingwhat  he 
saith  by  another  place,  Eph.  vi.  6, 7.  Chris¬ 
tian  servants  thought  it  an  unworthy  thing 
to  serve  wicked  men,2  neither  yet  took  they 
well  with  the  serving  of  godly  men,  for  that 
they  were  all  brethren  in  Christ.  The  Apos¬ 
tle  answereth  them,  that  they  did  not  the 
will  of  man,  because  it  was  the  will  of  man, 
but  because  it  was  the  will  of  God,  and  so 
they  served  God  rather  than  man,  import¬ 
ing  that  it  were  indeed  a  grievous  yoke  for 
any  Christian  to  do  the  will  of  man,  if  he 
were  not  sure  that  it  is  according  to  the  will 
of  God.  Should  any  synod  of  the  church 
take  more  upon  them  than  the  synod  of  the 
apostles  did,  who  enjoined  nothing  at  their 
own  pleasure,  but  only  what  they  show  to  be 
necessary,  because  of  the  law  of  charity  ?  Acts 
xv.  28.  Or  should  Christians,  who  ought  not 
to  be  children,  canned  about  with  every  wind, 
Eph.  iv.  14 ;  who  should  be  able  to  discern 
both  good  and  evil,  Heb.  v.  14;  in  whom  the 
word  of  God  ought  to  dwell  plentifully,  Col. 
iii.  16  ;  who  are  commanded  to  beware  of 
men,  Matt.  x.  17  ;  not  to  believe  every  spi¬ 
rit,  to  prove  all  things,  1  John  iv.  1  ;  and  to 
judge  of  all  that  is  said  to  them,  1  Thes.  v. 

21 ;  should  they,  I  say,  be  used  as  stocks  and 
stones,  not  capable  of  reason,  and  therefore 
to  be  borne  down  by  naked  will  and  authori¬ 
ty?  1  Cor.  x.  15.  Yet  thus  it  fareth  with  us. 
Bishop  Lindsey  will  have  the  will  of  the  law 
to  rule  our  consciences,3  which  is  by  inter¬ 
pretation,  Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo,  sit  proratione 
voluntas.  He  gives  us  not  the  reason  or 
equity  of  the  law,  but  only  the  will  of  it,  to 
be  our  rule.  Bishop  Spotswood4  will  have 
us  to  be  so  directed  by  the  sentence  of  our 
superiors,  that  we  take  their  sentence  as 

1  De  Cons.  Cas.  lib.  1,  cap.  7. 

2  1  an.  2  an.  quest.  19,  art.  5. 

3  Ames,  de  Cons.  lib.  1,  cap.  4. 

— 

1  Manual,  lib.  4,  cap.  4. 

2  Zancb.  Comm,  in  Ilium  Locum. 

3  Ubi  supra.  4  Ubi  supra. 
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a  sufficient  ground  to  our  consciences  for 
obeying.  Which  is  so  much  as  to  say,  you 
should  not  examine  the  reason  and  utility  of 
the  law,  the  sentence  of  it  is  enough  for 
you  :  try  no  more  when  you  hear  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  superiors,  rest  your  consciences  upon 
this  as  a  sufficient  grouud  :  seek  no  other, 
for  their  sentence  must  be  obeyed.  And 
who  among  us  knoweth  not  how,  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  of  Perth,  free  reasoning  was  shut  to 
the  door,  and  all  ears  were  filled  with  the 
dreadful  pale  of  authority  ?  There  is  this 
much  chronicled1  in  two  relations  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  same,  howbeit  otherwise  very 
different.  They  who  did  sue  for  a  reforma¬ 
tion  of  church  discipline  in  England,  com¬ 
plained  that  they  received  no  other  answer 
but  this  :2  “  There  is  a  law,  it  must  be  obey¬ 
ed  and  after  the  same  manner  are  we 
used.  Yet  is  this  too  hard  dealing,  in  the 
judgment  of  a  Formalist,  who  saith,3  that 
the  church  doth  not  so  deal  with  them  whom 
Christ  hath  redeemed  :  Ac  si  non  possint 
capere  quid  sit  religiosum,  quid  minus,  ita- 
que  quae,  ab  ecclesia  proficiscuntur,  adrno- 
nitiones  potius  et  hortationes  did  debent, 
quarn  leges.  And  after,  he  says  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  authority,  tenctur  reddere  pcerscripti 
rationem.  “  I  grant  (saith  Pay  body4)  it  is 
unlawful  to  do,  in  God’s  worship,  anything 
upon  the  mere  pleasure  of  man.”  Chem- 
nitius5  taketh  the  Tridentine  fathers  for  not 
expounding  rationes  decrcti.  Junius  ob- 
serveth,6  that  in  the  council  of  the  apostles, 
mention  was  made  of  the  reason  of  their  de¬ 
cree.  And  a  learned  historian  observeth7 
of  the  ancient  councils,  that  there  were  in 
them,  reasonings,  colloquies,  discussions,  dis¬ 
putes,  yea,  that  whatsoever  was  done  or  spo¬ 
ken,  was  called  the  acts  of  the  council,  and 
all  was  given  unto  all.  Caeterum  (saith  Da- 
naeus8)  quoniam  ut  ait  TertullianusinApo- 
logetico,  iniqua  lex  est  quae  se  examinari 
non  patitur ;  non  tam  vi  cogcre  homines 
j  ad  obsequium  quaia  rationc  pcrsuadere 
!  debcnt  eae  leges,  quae  scribuntur  a  pio  no- 
motheta.  Ergo  fere  sunt  duce  cujusvis 
•  legis  partes,  quemadmodum  etiam  Plato, 
lib.  4,  de  legibus  scribit,  nimirum  praefacio 


1  Perth  Assom.  p.  8 — 10,  and  B.  Lindsey,  in  the 
Proceedings  set  down  by  him,  p.  63,  61. 

2  Park,  of  the  Cross,  cap.  5,  sect.  10. 

3  Camer.  l’rael.  tom,  1,  de  Potest.  Eccl.  contr.  2. 

*  Apol.  part.  3,  cap.  1,  sect.  25. 

5  Exam.  part.  3,  de  C'aelib.  Sacer.  p.  38. 

8  Animad.  in  Bel.  cont.  3,  lib.  4,  cap.  16. 

7  Hist,  of  the  Conn,  of  Trent,  lib.  2. 

8  Polit.  Christ,  lib.  5,  cap.  3. 


et  lex  ipsa,  i.  e.  jussio  lege  comprehensa. 
Prcefatio  causam  affert,  cur  hominum  ne~  j 
gotiis  sic  prospiciatur.  Ecclesiastical  au-  j 
thority  should  prescribe  what  it  thinks  fit, 
2Iagis  docendo,  quam  jubendo ;  magis  mo- 
nendo,  quam  minando,  as  Augustine  speak- 
eth.1  Non  oportet  vi  vel  necessitate  con- 
stringere,  sed  rationc  et  vitae  exemplis  sua- 
dere,  saith  Gregory  Nazianzen,2  speaking 
of  ecclesiastical  regiment.  They,  therefore, 
who  give  their  will  for  a  law,  and  their  au¬ 
thority  for  a  reason,  and  answer  all  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  opponents,  by  bearing  them 
down  with  the  force  of  a  public  constitution 
and  the  judgment  of  superiors,  to  which 
theirs  must  be  conformed,  do  rule  the  Lord’s 
flock  “  with  force  and  with  cruelty,”  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  4  ;  “as  lords  over  God’s  heritage,” 

1  Pet.  v.  3. 

Sect.  2.  Always,  since  men  give  us  no 
leave  to  try  their  decrees  and  constitutions, 
that  we  may  hold  fast  no  more  than  is  good, 
God  be  thanked  that  we  have  a  warrant  to 
do  it  (without  their  leave)  from  his  own 
word,  1  Thes.  v.  25.  Non  numeranda  suf- 
fragia,  sed  appendenda,  saith  Augustine 
in  Psal.  xxxix.  Our  divines  hold,3  that  all 
things  which  are  proposed  by  the  ministers 
of  the  church,  yea,  by  oecumenical  councils,4 
should  be  proved  and  examined  ;  and  that, 
when  the  guides  of  the  church  do  institute 
any  ceremonies  as  necessary  for  edification, 
yet  ecclesia  liberum  habet  judicium  appro- 
bandi  aut  reprobcindi  ecis.5  Nay,  the  ca¬ 
non  law,6  prohibiting  to  depart  or  swerve 
from  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  Roman 
church,  yet  excepteth  discretionem  justi- 
tice  and  so  permitteth  to  do  otherwise  than 
the  church  prescribeth,  if  it  be  done  cum 
discretione  justitice.  The  schoolmen  also 
give  liberty  to  a  private  man,  of  proving  the 
statutes  of  the  church,  and  neglecting  the 
same,  if  he  see  cause  for  doing  so,  Si  causa 
fit  evidens,  per  se  ipsum  licite  potest  homo 
statuti  observantiam  preeterire.7  It  any  be 
not  able  to  examine  and  try  all  such  things, 
debebant  omnes  posse,  Pei  jussu :  Defici- 
unt  ergo  sua  culpa,  saith  Pareus.8  Sirectc 
probandi  facultate  destitui  nos  sentimus, 
ab  eoclem  spiritu  qui  per  prophetas  suos 

_ ^ I 

1  Ep.  64. 

2  In  Apologet, 

3  Cbein.  Exam.  part.  1,  de  Bon.  Oper.  p.  180. 

*  Synt.  pur.  Tbeol.  disp.  49,  tlies.  72. 

5  Mngd.  ceu.  1,  lib.  2,  cap.  4,  co.  443. 

8  Deer.  part.  1,  dist.  12,  cap.  1. 

7  Aquin.  2,  2  4,  147,  art.  4. 

8  t'oium.  in  1  Cor.  x.  15. 
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loquitur  portenda  est,  saith  Calvin.1  We 
will  not.  then  call  any  man  rabbi,  nor  jurare 
in  verba  magistri,  nor  yet  be  Pythagorean 
disciples  to  the  church  herself,  but  we  will 
believe  her  and  obey  her  in  so  far  only  as 
she  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

THAT  FESTIVAL  DAYS  TAKE  AWAY  OUR  LIBER¬ 
TY,  WHICH  GOD  HATH  GIVEN  US,  PROVED  ; 

AND  FIRST  OUT  OF  THE  LAW. 

Sect.  1.  That  which  hath  been  said  against 
all  the  controverted  cei'emonies  in  general, 

I  will  now  instance  of  festival  days  in  parti¬ 
cular,  and  prove,  both  out  of  the  law  and 
gospel,  that  they  take  away  our  liberty  which 
God  hath  given  us,  and  which  no  human 
power  can  take  from  us.  Out  of  the  law  we 
frame  this  argument :  If  the  law  of  God 
permit  us  to  work  all  the  six  days  of  the 
week,  the  law  of  man  cannot  inhibit  us. 
But  the  law  of  God  doth  permit  us  to  work 
all  the  six  days  of  the  week  ;  therefore  our 
opposites  deny  not  the  assumption,  which  is 
plain  from  the  fourth  commandment,  “  Six 
days  shalt  thou  labour,”  &c.  But  they  would 
have  somewhat  to  say  against  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  which  we  will  hear.  Hooker  tells  us,2 
that  those  things  that  the  law  of  God  leaves 
i  arbitrary  and  at  liberty,  are  subject  to  the 
positive  ordinances  of  men.  This,  I  must 
say,  is  strange  divinity ;  for  if  this  were 
true,  then  might  the  laws  of  men  prohibit 
marriage,  because  it  is  left  arbitrary,  1  Cor. 
vii.  36.  Then  might  they  also  have  discharged 
the  apostle  Paul  to  take  wages,  because  here¬ 
in  he  was  at  liberty,  1  Cor.  ix.  11 — 13. 

Sect.  2.  Tilen  lendeth  the  cause  another 
lift,  and  answereth,3  that  no  sober  man  will 
say,  permissionem  Dei,  principibus  suum 
circa  res  medias  jus  imminuere,  num  enim 
|  ob  permissum  hominibus  dominium  in  vo- 
|  lucres  cceli,  in  pisces  maris,  et  besticts  agrii, 
impice  fuerint  leges  principum,  quibus  au- 
cupii,  piscationes,  et  venationis  libertatcm, 
sebditis  aliis  indulgent,  aliis  adimunt. 
Ans.  That  case  and  this  are  very  different. 
For  every  particular  man  hath  not  domi¬ 
nion  and  power  over  all  fowls,  fishes,  and 

beasts  (else,  beside  that  princes  should  have 
no  privilege  of  inhibiting  the  use  of  those 
things,  there  should  be  no  propriety  of  heri¬ 
tage  and  possession  among  subjects) ;  but 
power  over  all  these  is  given  to  mankind. 
Pareus  observeth,1  Jtominem  collective  intel- 
ligi  in  that  place,  Gen.  i.  26  ;  and  Junius 
observeth,2  nomen  Adam  de  specie  esse  in- 
telligcndum.  But  each  particular  man,  and 
not  mankind  alone,  is  permitted  to  labour 
six  days.  Wherefore  it  is  plain,  that  man’s 
liberty  is  not  abridged  in  the  other  case  as 
in  this,  because  mankind  hath  dominion  over 
these  creatures,  when  some  men  only  do  ex¬ 
ercise  the  same,  as  well  as  if  all  men  did 
exercise  it. 

Sect.  3.  Bishop  Lindsey’s  answer  is  no 
better,3  viz.,  that  this  liberty  which  God 
hath  given  unto  men  for  labour  is  not  ab¬ 
solute,  but  subject  unto  order.  For,  1.  What 
tyranny  is  there  so  great,  spoiling  men  wholly 
of  their  liberty,  but  this  pretence  agreeth  to 
it  ?  For,  by  order,  he  understandeth  the 
constitutions  of  our  governors,  as  is  clear 
from  his  preceding  words,  so  that  this  may 
be  alleged  for  a  just  excuse  of  any  tyranny 
of  governors  (that  men  must  be  subject  unto 
order),  no  less  than  for  taking  away  from  us 
the  liberty  of  labouring  six  days.  2.  This 
answer  is  nothing  else  but  a  begging  of  that 
which  is  in  question,  for  the  present  question 
is,  whether  or  not  the  constitutions  of  our 
governors  may  inhibit  us  to  labour  all  the 
six  days  of  the  week,  and  yet  he  saith  no 
more,  but  that  this  liberty  of  labour  must  be 
subject  to  order,  i.e.,  to  the  constitutions  of 
governors.  3.  Albeit  we  should  most  hum¬ 
bly  subject  ourselves  to  our  governors,  yet 
we  may  not  submit  our  liberty  to  them, 
which  God  hath  graciously  given  us,  because  | 
we  are  forbidden  to  be  the  servants  of  men, 

1  Cor.  vii.  23  ;  or  to  be  entangled  with  the 
yoke  of  bondage,  Gal.  v.  1. 

Sect.  4.  Yet  we  must  hear  what  the  Bi¬ 
shop  can  say  against  our  proposition  :4  “  If 
under  the  law  (saith  he)  God  did  not  spoil  ] 
his  people  of  liberty,  when  he  appointed 
them  to  rest  two  days  at  Pasche,  one  at 
Whitsunday,  &c.,  how  can  the  king’s  ma¬ 
jesty  and  the  church  be  esteemed  to  spoil 
us  of  our  liberty,  that  command  a  cessation 
from  labour  on  three  days?”  &c.  0  horrible  j 
blasphemy  !  0  double  deceitfulness  !  Bias- 

1  Comm,  in  1  Tlies.  v.  21. 

2  Eccl.  Pol.  lib.  5,  u.  71. 

3  Par.  aes.  ad  Sco.  cap.  16,  p.  61. 

1  Comm,  in  Ilium  Locum. 

2  Prael.  in  Eundem  Locum. 

3  Pro.  in  Perth  Assem.  par.  3,  p.  13. 

4  Ubi  supra. 
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phemy,  because  so  much  power  is  ascribed  to 
the  king  and  the  church  over  us,  as  God 
had  over  his  people  of  old.  God  did  justly 
command  his  people,  under  the  law,  to  rest 
from  labour  on  other  days  beside  the  Sabbath, 
without  wronging  them  ;  therefore  the  king 
and  the  church  may  as  justly,  and  with  do¬ 
ing  as  little  wrong,  command  us  to  rest  like¬ 
wise,  because  God,  by  a  ceremonial  law,  did 
hinder  his  people  from  the  use  of  so  much 
liberty,  as  the  moral  law  did  give  them ; 
therefore  the  king  and  the  church  may  do  so 
also.  Deceitfulness,  in  that  he  saith,  God 
did  not  spoil  his  people  of  liberty,  &c.  We 
know  that,  by  appointing  them  to  rest  on 
those  days,  God  did  not  take  away  liberty 
from  his  people,  simply  and  absolutely,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  no  more  liberty  than  he  did 
]  allow  to  them  by  his  laws,  which  he  gave 
by  the  hand  of  Moses,  yet  he  did  take  away 
that  liberty  which  one  part  of  his  laws  did 
permit  to  them,  viz.,  the  fourth  command¬ 
ment  of  the  moral  law,  which  permitted 
them  to  labour  six  days.  The  Bishop  knew 
that  this  question  in  hand  hath  not  to  do 
with  liberty,  in  the  general  notion  of  it,  but 
with  liberty  which  the  moral  law  doth  per¬ 
mit.  We  say,  then,  that  God  took  away 
from  his  people  Israel,  some  of  the  liberty 
which  his  moral  law  permitted  to  them,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  Lawgiver  and  Lord  of  the 
law ;  and  that  the  king  and  the  church  can- 
!  not  do  the  like  with  us,  because  they  are  no 
:  more  lords  over  God's  law  than  the  people 
who  are  set  under  them. 

Sect.  5.  But  he  hath  yet  more  to  say 
against  us :  “  If  the  king  (saith  he)  may 
command  a  cessation  from  economical  and 
private  works,  for  works  civil  and  public, 
such  as  the  defence  of  the  crown,  the  liberty 
of  the  country,  &c.,  what  reason  have  ye 
why  he  may  not  enjoin  a  day  of  cessation 
from  all  kind  of  bodily  labour,  for  the  honour 
of  God  and  exercise  of  religion  ?”  &c.  dw. 
This  kind  of  reasoning  is  most  vicious,  for 
three  respects  :  1.  It  supposeth  that  he  who 
may  command  a  cessation  from  one  kind  of 
labour,  upon  one  of  the  six  days,  may  also 
command  a  cessation  from  all  kind  of  labour, 
but  there  is  a  difference;  for  the  law  of  God 
hath  allowed  us  to  labour  six  days  of  every 
week,  which  liberty  no  human  power  can 
take  from  us.  But  we  cannot  say  that  the 
law  of  God  alloweth  us  six  days  of  every 
week  to  economical  and  private  works  (for 
then  we  should  never  be  bound  to  put  our 
hands  to  a  public  work),  whence  it  coineth 

that  the  magistrate  hath  power  left  him  to 
command  a  cessation  from  some  labour,  but 
not  from  all.  2.  The  Bishop  reasoneth  from 
a  cessation  from  ordinary  labour  for  extra¬ 
ordinary  labour,  to  a  cessation  from  ordinary 
labour  for  no  labour  ;  for  they  who  use  their 
weapons  for  the  defence  of  the  crown,  or  li-  ' 
berty  of  the  country,  do  not  cease  from  la¬ 
bour,  but  only  change  ordinary  labour  into 
extraordinary,  and  private  labour  into  pub¬ 
lic,  whereas  our  opposites  plead  for  a  cessa¬ 
tion  from  all  labour  upon  their  holidays. 

3.  He  skippeth  de  genere  in  genus,  because 
the  king  may  command  a  cessation  for  civil 
works ;  therefore  he  may  command  a  holy 
rest  for  the  exercise  of  religion,  as  if  he  had 
so  great  power  in  sacred  as  in  civil  things. 

Sect.  6.  The  Bishop  hath  yet  a  third  dart 
to  throw  at  us:  “  If  the  church  (saith  lie)1 
hath  power,  upon  occasional  motives,  to  ap¬ 
point  occasional  fasts  or  festivities,  may  not 
she,  for  constant  and  eternal  blessings, 
which  do  infinitely  excel  all  occasional  be¬ 
nefits,  appoint  ordinary  times  of  commemo¬ 
ration  or  thanksgiving  ?”  Ans.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  which  the  church  may  and 
should  appoint  fasts  or  festivities  upon  occa¬ 
sional  motives,  and  neither  of  them  agreeth 
with  ordinary  festivities.  1.  Extraordinary 
fasts,  either  tor  obtaining  some  great  bless¬ 
ing,  or  averting  some  great  judgment,  are 
necessary  means  to  be  used  in  such  cases ; 
likewise,  extraordinary  festivities  are  neces¬ 
sary  testifications  of  our  thankfulness  for  the 
benefits  which  we  have  impetrate  by  our 
extraordinary  fasts  ;  but  ordinary  festivities, 
for  constant  and  eternal  blessings,  have  no 
necessary  use.  The  celebration  of  set  anni¬ 
versary  days  is  no  necessary  mean  for  con¬ 
serving  the  commemoration  of  the  benefits 
of  redemption,  because  we  have  occasion, 
not  only  every  Sabbath  day,  but  every  other 
day,  to  call  to  mind  these  benefits,  either  in 
hearing,  or  reading,  or  meditating  upon 
God’s  word.  Dies  Christo  dicatos  tollen- 
dos  existimo  judicoque ,  saith  Danseus  :2 
quotidie  nobis  in  evangelii  prcedicatione 
nascitur,  cireumciditur,  moritur,  resurgit  ; 
Christus.  God  hath  given  his  church  a 
general  precept  for  extraordinary  fasts,  Joel 
i.  14;  ii.  15,  as  likewise  for  extraordinary 
festivities  to  praise  God,  and  to  give  him 
thanks  in  the  public  assembly  of  his  people, 
upon  the  occasional  motive  of  some  great 

i  lb.  p.  26,  27. 

3  Apud  Bald,  dc  Cas.  Cons.  lib.  2,  cap.  12,  cas.  1. 
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benefit  which,  by  the  means  of  our  fasting 
and  praying,  we  have  obtained,  Zech.  viii. 
19  with  vii.  3.  If  it  be  said  that  there  is  a 
general  command  for  set  festivities,  because 
there  is  a  command  for  preaching  and  hear¬ 
ing  the  word,  and  for  praising  God  for  his 
benefits ;  and  that  there  is  no  precept  for 
particular  fasts  more  than  for  particular  fes¬ 
tivities,  I  answer :  Albeit  there  is  a  command 
for  preaching  and  hearing  the  word,  and  for 
praising  God  for  his  benefits,  yet  is  there 
no  command  (no,  not  in  the  most  general 
generality)  for  annexing  these  exercises  of 
religion  to  set  anniversary  days  more  than 
to  other  days  ;  whereas  it  is  plain,  that  there 
is  a  general  command  for  fasting  and  liumi- 
liation  at  some  times  more  than  at  other 
times.  And  as  for  particularities,  all  the 
particular  causes,  occasions,  and  times  of 
fasting,  could  not  be  determined  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  because  they  are  infinite,  as  Camero 
saith.1  But  all  the  particular  causes  of  set 
festivities,  and  the  number  of  the  same, 
might  have  been  easily  determined  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  since  they  are  not,  nor  may  not  be  in¬ 
finite  ;  for  the  Bishop  himself  acknowledg- 
eth,2  that  to  appoint  a  festival  day  for  every 
week,  cannot  stand  with  charity,  the  inse¬ 
parable  companion  of  piety.  And  albeit 
so  many  were  allowable,  yet  who  seeth  not 
how  easily  the  Scripture  might  have  com¬ 
prehended  them,  because  they  are  set,  con¬ 
stant,  and  anniversary  times,  observed  for 
permanent  and  continuing  causes,  and  not 
moveable  or  mutable,  as  fasts  which  are  ap¬ 
pointed  for  occurring  causes,  and  therefore 
may  be  infinite.  I  conclude  that,  since 
God’s  word  hath  given  us  a  general  com¬ 
mand  for  occasional  fasts,  and  likewise  par¬ 
ticularly  determined  sundry  things  anent 
the  causes,  occasions,  nature,  and  manner  of 
fastings,  we  may  well  say  with  Cartwright,3 
that  days  of  fasting  are  appointed  at  “  such 
times,  and  upon  such  occasions,  as  the  Scrip- 
i  ture  doth  set  forth ;  wherein  because  the 

1  church  commandeth  nothing,  but  that  which 
God  commandeth,  the  religious  observation 
of  them,  falleth  unto  the  obedience  of  the 
fourth  commandment,  as  well  as  of  the  se¬ 
venth  day  itself.” 

Sect.  7.  The  Bishop  presseth  us  with  a 
fourth  argument,4  taken  from  the  calling  of 
people  in  great  towns  from  their  ordinary 

labours  to  divine  service,  which  argument 
Tilen  also  beateth  upon.1  Ans.  There  is 
huge  difference  betwixt  the  rest  which  is 
enjoined  upon  anniversary  festivities,  and 
the  rest  which  is  required  during  the  time 
of  the  weekly  meetings  for  divine  worship. 
For,  1.  Upon  festival  days,  rest  from  labour 
is  required  all  the  day  over,  whereas,  upon 
the  days  of  ordinary  and  weekly  meetings, 
rest  is  required  only  during  the  time  of  pub¬ 
lic  worship.  2.  Cessation  from  labour,  for  i 
prayers  or  preaching  on  those  appointed  days 
of  the  week'  at  some  occasions  may  be  omit¬ 
ted  ;  but  the  rest  and  commemoration  ap-  j 
pointed  by  the  church,  to  be  precisely  ob¬ 
served  upon  the  anniversary  festival  days, 
must  not  be  omitted,  in  the  Bishop’s  judg¬ 
ment.2  3.  Men  are  straitly  commanded  ] 
and  compelled  to  rest  from  labour  upon  holi¬ 
days  ;  but  to  leave  work  to  come  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  weekly  meetings,  they  are  only  ex¬ 
horted.  And  here  I  mark  how  the  Bishop 
contradicteth  himself ;  for  in  one  place  where 
his  antagonist  maintaineth  truly,  that  the 
craftsman  cannot  be  lawfully  commanded 
nor  compelled  to  leave  his  work  and  to  go 
to  public  divine  service,  except  on  the  day 
that  the  Lord  hath  sanctified,  he  replieth,3 
“  If  he  may  be  lawfully  commanded  to  cease 
from  his  labour  during  the  time  of  divine 
service,  he  may  be  as  lawfully  compelled  to 
obey  the  command.”  Who  can  give  these 
words  any  sense,  or  see  anything  in  them 
said  against  his  antagonist’s  position,  except 
he  be  taken  to  say,  that  the  craftsman  may  be 
both  commanded  and  compelled  to  leave  his 
work  and  go  to  divine  service  on  the  week-days 
appointed  for  the  same?  Nay,  he  labourethto 
prove  thus  much  out  of  the  ninth  head  of  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline,  which  saith,  “  In 
great  towns  we  think  expedient,  that  every 
day  there  be  either  sermon  or  common  pray¬ 
ers,”  &c.,  where  there  is  nothing  of  com¬ 
pulsion,  or  a  forcing  command,  only  there  is 
an  exhortation.  But  ere  the  Bishop  have 
said  much,  he  forgetteth  himself,  and  tells 
us,4  that  it  were  against  equity  and  charity 
to  adstrict  the  husbandman  to  leave  his 
plough  so  oft  as  the  days  of  weekly  preach¬ 
ing  do  return,  but  that,  on  the  festival 
days,  reason  would,  that  if  he  did  not  leave 
his  plough  willingly,  by  authority  he  should 
be  forced.  Which  place  confirmeth  this 
difference  which  we  give  betwixt  rest  on 

1  Prael.  tom.  1,  de  Pot.  Eccl.  contr.  2. 

2  Ubi  supra,  p.  16. 

!  3  Ag.  the  Rhem.  annot.  on  Gal.  iv.  10. 

4  Ubi  supra,  p.  16,  17. 

| 

1  Paran.  ad  Sco.  cap.  16,  p.  64, 

2  Ubi  supra,  p.  25. 

3  Ibid.  p.  17.  4  Ibid.  p.  27. 
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the  holidays,  and  rest  at  the  times  of 
weekly  meeting. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THAT  FESTIVAL  DAYS  TAKE  AWAY  OUR  CHRIS¬ 
TIAN  LIBERTY,  PROVED  OUT  OF  THE  GOS¬ 
PEL. 

Sect.  1.  My  second  argument  whereby  I 
prove  that  the  imposing  of  the  observation 
of  holidays  doth  bereave  us  of  our  liberty, 
I  take  out  of  two  places  of  the  Apostle  ;  the 
one,  Gal.  iv.  10,  where  he  finds  fault  with 
the  Galatians  for  observing  of  days,  and 
giveth  them  two  reasons  against  them  ;  the 
one,  ver.  3,  They  were  a  yoke  of  bondage 
which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  were 
able  to  bear ;  another,  ver.  8,  They  were 
weak  and  beggarly  rudiments,  not  beseem¬ 
ing  the  Christian  church,  which  is  liberate 
from  the  pedagogical  instruction  of  the  cer¬ 
emonial  law.  The  other  place  is  Col.  ii.  16, 
where  the  Apostle  will  have  the  Colossians 
not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  judged  by  any 
man  in  respect  of  an  holiday,  i.  e.  to  be  con¬ 
demned  for  not  observing  a  holiday,  for  ju- 
dicare  hie  signijicat  culpce  reum  facere  ,-1 
and  the  meaning  is,  suffer  not  yourselves  to 
be  condemned  by  those  false  apostles,  or  by 
any  mortal  man  in  the  cause  of  meat,  that 
is,  for  meat  or  drink  taken,  or  for  any  holi¬ 
day,  or  any  part  of  an  holiday  neglected.2 
Two  other  reasons  the  Apostle  giveth  in 
this  place  against  festival  days ;  one,  ver. 
17,  What  should  we  do  with  the  shadow, 
when  we  have  the  body  ?  another,  ver.  20, 
Why  should  we  be  subject  to  human  ordi¬ 
nances,  since  through  Christ  we  are  dead  to 
them,  and  have  nothing  ado  with  them  ? 
Now,  by  the  same  reasons  are  all  holidays 
to  be  condemned,  as  taking  away  Christian 
liberty  ;  and  so,  that  which  the  Apostle  saith 
doth  militate  as  well  against  them  as  against 
any  other  holidays  ;  for  whereas  it  might  be 
thought,  that  the  Apostle  doth  not  condemn 
all  holidays,  because  both  he  permitteth 
others  to  observe  days,  Rom.  xiv.  5,  and  he 
himself  also  did  observe  one  of  the  Jewish 
feasts,  Acts  xviii.  21  :  it  is  easily  answered, 
that  our  holidays  have  no  warrant  from 
these  places,  except  our  opposites  will  say, 
that  they  esteem  their  festival  days  holier 

1  Calv.  Comm,  in  ilium  locum. 

8  Zanch.  Comm.  ibid. 


than  other  days,  and  that  they  observe  the 
Jewish  festivities,  neither  of  which  they 
do  acknowledge,  and  if  they  did,  yet  they 
must  consider,  that  that  which  the  Apostle 
either  said  or  did  hereanent,  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pounded  and  understood  of  bearing  with  the 
weak  Jews,  whom  he  permitted  to  esteem 
one  day  above  another,  and  for  whose  cause 
he  did,  in  his  own  practice,  thus  far  apply 
himself  to  their  infirmity  at  that  time  when 
j  they  could  not  possibly  be  as  yet  fully  and 
;  thoroughly  instructed  concerning  Christian 
liberty,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  cermonial 
!  law,  because  the  gospel  was  as  yet  not  fully 
!  propagated ;  and  when  the  Mosaical  rites 
were  like  a  dead  man  not  yet  buried,  as 
Augustine’s  simile  runs.  So  that  all  this 
can  make  nothing  for  holidays  after  the  full 
promulgation  of  the  gospel,  and  after  that 
the  Jewish  ceremonies  are  not  only  dead, 
but  also  buried,  and  so  deadly  to  be  used  by 
us.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Apostle  will  not 
bear  with  the  observation  of  days  in  Chris¬ 
tian  churches,  who  have  known  God,  as  he 
speaks. 

Sect.  2.  The  defenders  of  holidays  an¬ 
swer  to  these  places  which  we  allege  against 
them,  that  the  Apostle  condemneth  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  Judaical  days,  not  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  days,  which  the  church  instituteth  for  or¬ 
der  and  policy ;  which  evasion  Bishop  Lind¬ 
sey1  followeth  so  hard,  that  he  sticketh  not 
to  hold,  that  “  all  the  days  whereof  the 
Apostle  condemneth  the  observation  were 
Judaical  days  prescribed  in  the  ceremonial 
law,”  &c.  And  this  he  is  not  contented  to  j 
maintain  himself,  but  he  will  needs  father  it 
upon  his  antagonist  by  such  logic,  forsooth,  as  [ 
can  infer  quidlibet  ex  quolibet.  The  Apos¬ 
tle  comports  with  the  observation  of  days 
in  the  weak  Jews,  who  understood  not  the 
fulness  of  the  Christian  liberty,  especially 
since  those  days,  having  had  the  honour  to 
be  once  appointed  by  God  himself,  were  to 
be  honourably  buried ;  but  the  same  Apostle 
reproves  the  Galatians  who  had  attained  to 
this  liberty,  and  had  once  left  off  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  days.  What  ground  of  consequence 
can  warrant  such  an  illation  from  these  pre¬ 
mises  as  this  which  the  Bishop  formeth, 
namely,  that  “  all  the  days  whereof  the  i 
Apostle  condemned  the  observation  were 
Judaical  days,”  &c. 

Sect.  3.  Now,  for  confutation  of  this 
forged  exposition  of  those  places  of  the 


1  Proc.  in  Perth  Assembly,  part  3,  p.  43. 
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Apostle,  we  say,  1.  It'  all  the  days  whereof 
the  Apostle  condemned  the  observation 
were  Judaical  days  prescribed  in  the  cere¬ 
monial  law,  then  do  our  divines  falsely  inter¬ 
pret  the  Apostle’s  words  against  popish 
holidays,  and  the  Papists  do  truly  allege 
that  their  holidays  are  not  condemned  by 
the  Apostle.  The  Khemists  affirm,  that 
the  Apostle  condemneth  only  Jewish  days,1 
but  not  Christian  days,  and  that  we  do  falsely 
interpret  his  words  against  their  holidays.2 
Cartwright  answereth  them,3  that  if  Paul 
condemned  the  observing  of  feasts  which 
God  himself  instituted,  then  much  more 
doth  he  condemn  the  observation  of  feasts 
of  man’s  devising.  So  Bellarmine  allegeth  4 
loqui  ibi  Apostolum  de  judceorum  tantum 
festis.  Hospinian,  answering  him,  will  have 
the  Apostle’s  words  to  condemn  the  Chris¬ 
tian  feasts  more  than  the  Judaical.5  Con- 
radus  Vorstius  rejecteth  this  position,  Apo¬ 
stolus  non  nisi  judaicum  discremen  dierum 
in  N.  T.  sublatum  esse  docet,  as  a  popish 
error.6  2.  If  the  Apostle  mean  only  of  Ju¬ 
daical  days,  either  he  condemneth  the  ob¬ 
serving  of  their  days  mater ialiter,  or  for- 
maliter,  i.  e.  either  he  condemneth  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  same  feasts  which  the  Jews 
observed,  or  the  observing  of  them  with 
such  a  meaning,  after  such  a  manner,  and 
for  such  an  end  as  the  Jews  did.  The  for¬ 
mer  our  opposites  dare  not  hold,  for  then 
they  should  grant  that  he  condemneth  their 
own  Easter  and  Pentecost,  because  these 
two  feasts  were  observed  by  the  Jews.  Nor 
yet  can  they  hold  them  at  the  latter,  for  he 
condemneth  that  observation  of  days  which 
had  crept  into  the  church  of  Galatia,  which 
was  not  Jewish  nor  typical,  seeing  the  Gal¬ 
atians,  believing  that  Christ  was  already 
come,  could  not  keep  them  as  figures  of  his 
coming  as  the  Jews  did,  but  rather  as  me¬ 
morials  that  he  was  already  come,  saith 
Cartwright J  1.  If  the  Apostle’s  reasons 
wherewith  he  impugns  the  observation  of 
days,  hold  good  against  our  holidays  so  well 
as  against  the  Jewish  or  popish  days,  then 
doth  he  condemn  those,  no  less  these.  But 
the  Apostle’s  reasons  agree  to  our  holidays. 
For,  1.  According  to  that  reason,  Gal.  iv. 

1  Annot.  on  Col.  ii.  16. 

2  Annot.  on  Gal.  iv.  10. 

3  Annot.  ibid. 

4  De  Cult.  Sanct..  cap.  10. 

5  De  Orig.  Fest.  Christ,  cap.  2. 

6  De  Tempi,  et  Fest.  in  Enchyrid.  contr.  inter 
1  Evang.  et  Pontif. 

"  Ubi  supra. 


3,  they  bring  us  under  a  yoke  of  bondage. 
Augustine,1  complaining  of  some  ceremonies 
wherewith  the  church  in  his  time  was  bur¬ 
dened,  thought  it  altogether  best  tliat  they 
should  be  cut  off,  Etiamsi  fidei  non  vide- 
antur  adversaria  quia  reliyionem  quarn 
Christus  liberam  esse  voluit,  servilibus  on- 
eribus  premunt.  Yea,  he  thought  this  yoke 
of  servitude  greater  bondage,  and  less  tol¬ 
erable  than  the  servility  of  the  Jews,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  subject  to  the  burdens  of 
the  law  of  God,  and  not  to  the  presumptions 
of  men.  The  yoke  of  bondage  of  Christians, 
in  respect  of  feasts,  is  heavier  than  the  yoke 
of  the  Jews,  not  only  for  the  multitude  of 
them,  but  because  Christianorum  festa,  ab 
hominibus  tantum ,  judceorum  vero  a  Deo 
fuerint  instituta,  saith  Hospinian.2  Have 
not  we  then  reason  to  exclaim  against  our 
holidays,  as  a  yoke  of  bondage,  heavier  than 
that  of  the  Jews,  for  that  our  holidays  are 
men’s  inventions,  and  so  were  not  theirs  ? 
The  other  reason,  Gal.  iv.  9,  holdeth  as 
good  against  our  holidays.  They  are  rudi- 
mental  and  pedagogical  elements,  which  be¬ 
seem  not  the  Christian  church,  for  as  touch¬ 
ing  that  which  Tilen  objecteth,3  that  many 
in  the  church  of  the  New  Testament  are 
still  babes  to  be  fed  with  milk,  it  maketh 
as  much  against  the  Apostle  as  against  us; 
for  by  this  reason,  he  may  as  well  throw 
back  the  Apostle’s  ground  of  condemning 
holidays  among  the  Galatians,  and  say,  be¬ 
cause  many  of  the  Galatians  were  babes, 
therefore  they  had  the  more  need  of  those 
elements  and  rudiments.  The  Apostle,  Gal. 
iv.  3,  compareth  the  church  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  to  an  infant,  and  insinuateth,  that  in 
the  days  of  the  New  Testament  the  infancy 
of  the  church  hath  taken  an  end.  And 
whereas  it  might  be  objected,  that  in  the 
church  of  the  New  Testament  there  are 
many  babes,  and  that  the  Apostle  himself 
speaketh  of  the  Corinthians  and  Hebrews  as 
babes :  it  is  answered  by  Pareus,4  Non  de 
paueis  personis,  sed  de  statu  totius  ecclesice 
intelligendum  est  quod  hie  dicitur.  There 
were  also  some  in  the  church  of  the  Old 
Testament,  adulti  fide  heroes  ;  but  in  re¬ 
spect  of  tbe  state  of  the  whole  church,  he 
who  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  great¬ 
er  than  John  Baptist,  Luke  vii.  28.  Lex, 
saith  Beza,  vocatur  elementa,  quia  illis  velut 

1  Epist.  118,  ad  Januar. 

2  De  Orig.  Fest.  Christ,  cap.  2. 

3  Paren.  ad  Scot.  cap.  16,  pp.  66. 

4  Comm,  in  ilium  locum. 
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rudimentis,  Devs  ecclesiam  suam  erudivit, 
posted  pleno  cornu  effudit  Spiritum  Sanc¬ 
tum  tempore  evangelii.1  3.  That  reason  also 
taken  from  the  opposition  of  the  shadow  and 
the  body,  Col.  ii.  17,  doth  militate  against 
our  holidays ;  for  the  Apostle  there  speak- 
eth  in  the  present  time,  eon  (rod  :  whereas 
the  Judaical  rites  were  abolished,  whereupon 
Zanchius  noteth,2  that  the  Apostle  doth  not 
so  much  speak  of  things  by-past,  as  of  the 
very  nature  of  all  rites,  Definiens  ergo  ip- 
sos  ritus  in  sese,  dixit  eos  nil  aliud  esse 
quam  umbram.  If  all  rites,  then  our  holi¬ 
days  among  the  rest,  serve  only  to  adum¬ 
brate  and  shadow  forth  something,  and  by 
consequence  are  unprofitable  and  idle,  when 
the  substance  itself  is  clearly  set  before  us. 
4.  That  reason,  Col.  ii.  20,  doth  no  less  irre¬ 
sistibly  infringe  the  ordinances  about  our 
holidays  than  about  the  Jewish  ;  for  if  men’s 
ordinances,  about  things  once  appointed  by 
God  himself,  ought  not  to  be  obeyed,  how 
much  less  should  the  precepts  of  men  be  re¬ 
ceived  about  such  things  in  religion  as  never 
had  this  honour  to  be  God’s  ordinances,  when 
their  mere  authority  doth  limit  or  adstrict 
us  in  things  which  God  hath  made  lawful 
or  free  to  us. 

Sect.  4.  Thus  we  see  how  the  Apostle’s 
reasons  hold  good  against  our  holidays;  let 
us  see  next  what  respects  of  difference  the 
Bishop  can  imagine  to  evidence  wherefore 
the  Judaical  days  may  be  thought  condemned 
by  the  Apostle,  and  not  ours.  He  deviseth  a 
double  respect ;  and  first  he  tells  us,3  that 
the  Jewish  observation  of  days  was  to  a  ty¬ 
pical  use.  And  whereas  it  is  objected  by  us, 
that  the  converted  Jews  did  not  observe 
them  as  shadows  of  things  to  come,  because 
then  they  had  denied  Christ,  he  answeretli 
thus:  “  Howbeit  the  converted  Jews  did  not 
observe  the  Jewish  days  as  shadows  of  things 
to  come,  yet  they  might  have  observed 
them  as  memorials  of  by-past  temporal  and 
typical  benefits,  and  for  present  temporal 
blessings,  as  the  benefit  of  their  delivery  out 
of  Egypt,  and  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
which  use  was  also  typical.”  A  ns.  1.  This 
is  his  own  conjecture  only,  therefore  he 
himself  propoundeth  it  doubtfully,  for  he 
dare  not  say,  they  did  observe  them  as  me¬ 
morials,  &c.,  but,  they  might  have  observed, 
to  which  guessing,  if  I  reply,  they  might 
also  not  have  observed  them  as  memorials 

of  those  by-past  or  present  benefits,  we  say 
as  much  against  him,  and  as  truly,  as  he 
hath  said  against  us.  2.  His  form  of  rea¬ 
soning  is  very  uncouth,  for,  to  prove  that 
the  observation  of  days  by  the  converted 
Jews  was  to  a  typical  use,  he  allegeth,  that 
they  might  have  observed.  &c.  Thus  proving 
a  position  by  a  supposition.  0  brave  !  3. 

There  is  no  sense  in  his  conjecture,  for  he 
yields  that  they  did  not  observe  those  days 
as  shadows  of  things  to  come,  and  yet  he 
saith,  they  might  have  observed  them  as 
memorials  of  by-past  typical  benefits  ;  now 
they  could  not  observe  those  days  as  memo¬ 
rials  of  types,  except  they  observed  them  also 
as  shadowing  forth  the  antitypes.  Pentecost, 
saith  Davenant,1  ct  ilia  legis  datce  celebra- 
tio.  Spiritus  Sancti  missionem,  et  legis 
in  tabulis  cordium  per  eundem  Spiritum 
inscriptionem,  adumbravit.  Scenopegice 
festum  peregrinationem  hominis  pii  per 
hoc  mundi  desertum  ad  ccelestem  pa- 
triam  delineabat,  fyc.  So  that  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  if  it  had  been  observed  as  a  me¬ 
morial  of  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  could 
not  but  shadow  forth  the  sending  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  into  our  hearts,  to  write  the  law 
in  them.  And  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  if  it 
had  been  observed  as  a  memorial  of  the 
benefits  which  God  bestowed  on  his  people 
in  the  wilderness,  could  not  but  shadow  out 
God’s  conducting  of  his  children,  through 
the  course  of  their  pilgrimage  in  this  world, 
to  the  heavenly  Canaan.  4.  If  feasts  which 
were  memorials  of  temporal  benefits,  were 
for  this  reason  mystical,  then  he  must  grant 
against  himself,  that  much  more  are  our 
feasts  mystical,  which  are  memorials  ot  spi¬ 
ritual  benefits,  and  consecrated  to  be  holy 
signs  and  symbols,  for  making  us  call  to 
mind  the  mysteries  of  our  redemption.  5. 
Before  this  dispute  take  an  end,  we  shall  see 
out  of  the  best  learned  among  our  opposites, 
that  they  observe  the  holidays  as  mystical,2 
and  more  mystical  than  the  Bishop  here  de- 
scribeth  the  Jewish  days  to  have  been,  and 
so  we  shall  see  the  falsehood  ot  that  pre¬ 
tence,  that  they  are  observed  only  for  order 
and  policy,  and  not  for  mystery.  6.  It  wo  ■ 
would  know  the  true  reason  which  made 
the  converted  Jews  to  observe  those  days,  it 
was  not  any  mystical  use,  but  that  which  made 
them  think  themselves  obliged  to  other  Mo- 
saical  rites ;  even  propter  auctoritatem  le- 

1  Annot.  in  Gal.  iv.  3. 

J  Comm,  in  illnm  locum. 

*  Ubi  supra,  p.  40. 

i  Comm,  in  Col.  ii.  17. 

*  Infra,  part  3,  in  the  arg.  of  Superstition. 
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gis,  saith  Junius  ;l  for  albeit  they  could  not 
be  ignorant,  that  these  rites  were  shadows 
of  things  to  come,  and  that  the  body  was  of 
Christ,  in  whom,  and  in  the  virtue  of  whose 
death  they  did  stablish  their  faith,  yet  they 
did  not  at  first  understand  how  such  things 
as  were  once  appointed  by  God  himself,  and 
given  to  his  people  as  ordinances  to  be  kept 
by  him  throughout  their  generations,  could 
be  altogether  abolished,  and  for  this  cause, 
though  they  did  condescend  to  a  change  of 
the  use  and  signification  of  those  ceremonies, 
as  being  no  more  typical  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  which  they  believed  to  be  already 
come,  yet  still  they  held  themselves  bound 
to  the  use  of  the  things  themselves  as  things 
commanded  by  God. 

Thus  much  may  be  collected  from  Acts 
xv.  21,  where  James  gives  a  reason  where¬ 
fore  it  was  expedient  that  the  Gentiles  should 
observe  some  of  the  Jewish  rites  for  a  time, 
as  Calvin,2  Beza,3  and  Junius,4  expound  the 
place.  His  reason  is,  because  the  Jews,  be¬ 
ing  so  long  accustomed  with  the  hearing  of 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  such  as  did  preach 
the  same,  could  not  be  made  at  first  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  the  ordinances  which  God 
gave  to  his  people  by  the  hand  of  Moses, 
might  be  cast  off  and  not  regarded,  which 
importeth  as  much  as  I  say,  namely,  that 
the  reason  wherefore  the  converted  Jews 
were  so  apt  to  be  scandalised  by  such  as 
cared  not  for  the  ceremonial  law,  and  held 
themselves  obliged  to  observe  the  same,  was 
because  they  saw  not  how  they  could  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  ordinances  and  statutes  of 
the  law  of  Moses,  with  which  they  had  been 
educated  and  accustomed. 

Sect.  5.  Rests  the  second  respect  of  dif¬ 
ference  given  by  the  Bishop  :  “  Further 
(saith  he),  they  did  observe  them  with  opi¬ 
nion  of  necessity,  as  things  instituted  by 
God  for  his  worship  and  their  salvation, 
which  sort  of  observation  was  legal.”5  Ans. 
1.  Be  it  so  ;  he  cannot  hereupon  infer,  that 
the  Apostle  doth  only  condemn  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  Judaical  days,  for  he  seeth  nothing 
of  observing  days  with  opinion  of  necessity, 
but  simply  and  absolutely  he  condemneth 
the  observing  of  days,  and  his  reasons  reflex 
on  our  holidays,  as  well  as  the  Jewish.  2. 
Their  opinion  of  necessity  he  either  refers  to 

the  institution  which  these  days  once  had 
from  God,  or  else  to  the  use  which,  at  that  j 
time,  they  had  for  God’s  worship  and  their 
salvation.  That  they  observed  them  with 
opinion  of  necessity,  as  things  which  had 
been  instituted  by  God,  it  is  most  likely  ; 
but  that  they  observed  them  with  opinion  of 
necessity,  as  things  necessary  for  God’s  wor¬ 
ship  and  their  salvation,  is  more  than  can 
be  made  good ;  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  observed  them  merely  and  simply  for 
that  they  had  the  honour  to  be  instituted  by 
God  in  his  law.  For  to  say  that  they  ob¬ 
served  them  to  the  same  use  and  end  for 
which  God  did  institute  them,  is  false,  be¬ 
cause  then  they  had  observed  them  as  types 
and  shadows  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  so 
had  denied  Christ.  3.  If  the  Apostle  con¬ 
demn  the  observing  of  days  instituted  by 
God,  with  opinion  of  necessity,  much  more 
doth  he  condemn  the  observing  of  days  in¬ 
stituted  by  men  with  such  an  opinion.  And 
such  is  the  observation  of  days  urged  upon 
us.  Though  the  Bishop  pretend  that  the 
observing  of  our  holidays  is  not  imposed  with 
opinion  of  necessity,  shall  we  therefore  think 
it  is  so  ?  Nay,  Papists  do  also  pretend  that 
the  observation  of  their  ceremonies  is  not 
necessary,1  nor  the  neglecting  of  them  a 
mortal  sin.  I  have  proved  heretofore,  out 
of  their  opposites’  own  words,  that  the  ce¬ 
remonies  in  question  (and,  by  consequence, 
holidays  among  the  rest)  are  urged  upon  us 
with  opinion  of  necessity,  and  as  their  words, 
so  their  works  bewray  them,  for  they  urge 
the  ceremonies  with  so  exorbitant  vehemen- 
cy,  and  punish  refusers  with  so  excessive  se¬ 
verity,  as  if  they  were  the  weightiest  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  law  of  God.  Yet  they  would 
have  us  believe,  that  they  have  but  sober 
and  mean  thoughts  of  these  matters,  as  of 
circumstances  determined  for  order  and  po¬ 
licy  only.  Just  like  a  man  who  casts  fire¬ 
brands  and  arrows,  and  yet  saith,  Am  not 

I  in  sport?  Prov.  xvi.  18,  19.  They  will 
tell  us  that  they  urge  not  the  ceremonies  as 
necessary  in  themselves,  but  only  as  neces¬ 
sary  in  respect  of  the  church’s  determina¬ 
tion,  and  because  of  the  necessity  of  obeying 
those  who  are  set  over  us.  But,  I  pray,  is 
not  this  as  much  as  the  Rhemists  say,2  who 
place  the  necessity  of  their  rites  and  obser¬ 
vances,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  things  them¬ 
selves,  but  in  the  church’s  precept  ? 

1  Anim.  in  Bel.  cont.  3,  lib.  4,  cap.  16,  nota  20. 

3  Comm,  in  ilium  locum. 

3  Annot.  ib. 

4  Anim.  ad  Bel.  contr.  3,  lib.  4.  cap.  16,  nota  32. 

8  Ubi  supra. 

1  Bell,  de  Encli.  lib.  6,  cap.  13. 

2  Annot.  on  Matt.  vi.  15,  sect.  5. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SHOWING  THE  WEAKNESS  OF  SOME  PRETENCES 
WHICH  OUR  OPPOSITES  USE  FOR  HOLIDAYS. 

Sect.  1.  Since  it  hath  been  evinced  by 
unanswerable  reasons  that  holidays,  as  now 
urged  upon  us,  take  away  our  Christian  li¬ 
berty,  I  will  now  pull  off  them  the  coat  of 
some  fig  leaves  wherewith  they  are  trimmed 
up.  And  first,  I  hope  it  will  appear  to  how 
small  purpose  Dr  Davenant  would  conciliate 
his  reader’s  mind1  to  allow  of  the  church’s 
ordinances  about  holidays  (peradventure  be¬ 
cause  he  saw  all  that  he  had  said  of  that  pur¬ 
pose  to  be  too  invalid  proof),  by  six  cautions, 
whereby  all  superstition  and  abuse  which 
may  ensue  upon  them  may  be  shunned. 
For  whatsoever  doth  manifestly  endanger 
men’s  souls,  being  a  thing  not  necessary  in 
itself,  at  which  they  take  occasion  of  super¬ 
stitious  abuse,  should  rather  be  removed  al¬ 
together  out  of  the  way,  than  be  set  about 
with  a  weak  and  easily-penetrable  hedge  of 
some  equivocative  cautions,  which  the  ruder 
sort  do  always,  and  the  learned  do  too  oft, 
either  not  understand  or  not  remember. 
Now,  Bishop  Lindsey  confesseth,2  and  puts 
it  out  of  all  doubt,  that  when  the  set  times 
of  these  solemnities  return,  superstitious  con¬ 
ceits  are  most  pregnant  in  the  heads  of  peo¬ 
ple  ;  therefore  it  must  be  the  safest  course  to 
banish  those  days  out  of  the  church,  since 
there  is  so  great  hazard,  and  no  necessity,  of 
retaining  them. 

What  they  can  allege  for  holidays,  from 
our  duty  to  remember  the  inestimable  bene¬ 
fits  of  our  redemption,  and  to  praise  God  for 
the  same,  hath  been  already  answered.3  And 
as  touching  any  expediency  which  they  ima¬ 
gine  in  holidays,  we  shall  see  to  that  after¬ 
ward.* 

Sect.  2.  The  Act  of  Perth  Assembly  al- 
legeth  the  practice  of  the  ancient  church  for 
warrant  of  holidays,  and  Tilen  allegeth  the 
judgment  of  antiquity  to  the  same  purpose.6 
Ans.  The  festivities  of  the  ancient  church 
cannot  warrant  ours  ;  for,  1.  In  the  purest 
times  of  the  church  there  was  no  law  to  tie 
men  to  the  observation  of  holidays.  Obser- 
vatidum  est,  say  the  divines  of  Magdeburg,6 

1  Comm,  in  Col.  ii.  16. 

3  Ubi  supra,  p.  7. 

3  Supra,  cap.  7,  sect.  7. 

*  Infra,  part.  2,  cap.  2. 

8  Paraen.  ad  Scot.  cap.  16.  p.  65. 

8  Cent  2,  cap.  6,  col.  119. 


apostolos  et  apostolicos  viros,  neque  de  pas- 
chate,  neque  de  aliis  quibuscunque,  festi- 
vitatibus  legem  aliquam  constituisse.  So¬ 
crates  reporteth,1  that  men  did  celebrate  the 
feast  of  Easter,  and  other  festival  days,  si- 
cuti  voluerunt,  ex  consuetudine  quadam. 
Nicephorus  saith,2  that  men  did  celebrate 
festivities,  sicuti  cuique  visum  erat,  in  re- 
gionibus  passim  ex  consuitudine  quadam 
per  traditionem  accepta  adducti.  In  which 
place,  as  the  reader  will  plainly  perceive,  he 
opposeth  tradition  to  an  evangelical  or  apos¬ 
tolical  ordinance.  Sozomen  tells  us,3  that 
men  were  left  to  their  own  judgment  about 
the  keeping  of  Easter  ;  Jerome  saith  of  the 
feasts4  which  the  church  in  his  time  observ¬ 
ed,  that  they  were  pro  varietate  regionum 
diversa.  The  first  who  established  a  law 
about  any  festival  day,5  is  thought  to  have 
been  Pius  I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  yet  it  is  mark¬ 
ed  that  the  Asiatican  doctors  did  not  care 
much  for  this  constitution  of  Pius.  I  con¬ 
clude  with  Cartwright,6  that  those  feasts 
of  the  primitive  church  “  came  by  custom, 
and  not  by  commandment;  by  the  tree  choice 
of  men,  and  not  by  constraint.”  So  that 
from  these,  no  commendation  ariseth  to  our 
feasts,  which  are  not  only  established  by 
laws,  but  also  imposed  with  such  necessity 
and  constraint,  as  spoileth  us  of  our  liberty. 

2.  The  festival  days  observed  by  the  ancient 
church,  were  not  accounted  more  excellent 
than  other  days ;  for,  saith  Jerome,7  non 
quod  celebrior  sit  dies  ilia  qua  convenimus, 
&c.  But  our  festival  days  are  made  aliis  die- 
bus  celebAores,  yea,  are  taken  to  be  holier 
than  other  days,  as  I  will  afterwards  prove.8 

Sect.  3.  Moreover,  the  proctors  for  holi¬ 
days  among  us  think  to  make  advantage  of 
the  practice  of  other  reformed  churches,  and 
the  judgment  of  modern  divines.  But  we 
are  to  consider,  1.  As  they  have  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  some  churches  for  them,  so  we  have 
the  example  of  other  churches  for  us ;  for 
the  church  of  Geneva  in  Savoy,  and  the 
church  of  Strasburg  in  Germany,  did  abo¬ 
lish  festival  days,  as  Calvin  writeth.9  Yea, 
in  hac  tota  provincia  aboliti  fuerunt  dies 
festi,  saith  he.  The  church  of  Zurich  in 
Helvetia  did  also  banish  them  all  away,  as  ' 
Bullinger  writeth  to  Calvin.10  2.  The  prac- 

1  Lib.  5,  cap.  22.  s  Lib.  12,  cap.  32. 

3  Lib.  7,  cap.  19.  4  In  Gal.  iv. 

5  Hospin.  do  Grig.  Fest.  Christ,  p.  71. 

6  Annot.  on  Matt.  xv.  9. 

1  Ubi  supra.  8  Part.  3. 

8  Calv.  Ep.  ct  Resp.  edit.  Genev.  an.  1617,  col.  137.  | 

io  Ibid.  138. 


22  A  DISPUTE  AGAINST 

tice  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  reformed 
churches  in  observing  holidays,  cannot  com¬ 
mend  them  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  1. 
Because  she  did  spue  them  out  with  so  great 
detestation,  that  she  is  more  bound  to  ab¬ 
hor  them  than  other  churches  which  did  not 
the  like,  and  I  may  well  apply  to  them  that 
which  Calvin  saith1  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
interim,  to  Valentinus  Pacaeus,  Tit  conce- 
dam  fcetidas  Mas  sordes  quibus  purgatce 
fuerunt  vestrce  ecclesice,  inrebus  mediis 
posse  censeri :  earum  tamen  restitutio  eritne 
res  media  ?  2.  The  church  of  Scotland  is 
tied  yet  with  another  bond  to  hate  holidays, 
of  which  other  churches  are  free ;  for,  by  a 
solemn  oath  sworn  to  the  God  of  heaven, 
she  hath  abjured  all  antichristian  and  popish 
rites,  and  dedicating  of  days  particularly. 
When  Tilen  would  make  answer  to  this  ar¬ 
gument,  he  saith,2  that  men’s  consciences 
should  not  be  snared  with  rash  oaths  and 
superstitious  vows,  and  if  that  such  bonds  be 
laid  on,  they  should  be  broken  and  shaken 
off.  What !  Calls  he  this  a  superstitious 
vow,  which  abjured  all  superstition  and  su¬ 
perstitious  rites?  Or  calls  he  this  a  rash 
oath,  which,  upon  so  sage  and  due  delibera- 
i  tion,  so  serious  advisement,  so  pious  intention, 
so  decent  preparation,  so  great  humiliation, 
was  religiously,  publicly,  solemnly  sworn 
throughout  this  land,  and  that  at  the  straight 
command  of  authority  ?  Who  is  ignorant 
of  these  things,  except  he  be  a  stranger  in 
our  Israel  ?  But  say  the  oath  had  been 
rash  and  temerarious,  shall  it  not  therefore 
oblige  ?  His  judgment  is,  it  doth  not ;  and 
so  thinks  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,3  who 
teacheth  us,  that  if  the  oath  be  made  rash¬ 
ly,  pcenitenda  promissio  non  perficienda 
prcesumptio  ;  he  had  said  better  thus,  pceni¬ 
tenda  prcesumptio,  perficienda  promissio  ; 
for  was  not  that  a  very  rash  oath  which  the 
princes  of  Israel  did  swear  to  the  Gibeonites, 
not  asking  counsel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  ? 
Josh.  ix.  14 — 16,  yet  it  bound  both  them, 
Josh.  ix.  19,  and  their  posterity,  some  hun¬ 
dred  years  after,  2  Sam.  xxi.  1.  If  the 
matter  then  be  lawful,  the  oath  binds,  were 
it  sworn  never  so  rashly. 

Sect.  4.  As  touching  the  judgment  of 
divines,  we  say,  1.  Many  divines  disallow  of 
festival  days,  and  with  the  church,  were  free 
of  them.  For  the  Belgic  churches,  in  then- 
synod,  anno  1578,  wished  that  the  six  days 

might  be  wrought  upon,  and  that  the  Lord’s 
day  alone  might  be  celebrated.  And  Lu¬ 
ther  in  his  book,  de  Monts  Operibus,  wish¬ 
ed  that  there  were  no  feast-days  among 
Christians  but  the  Lord’s  day.  This  wish 
of  theirs  declareth  plainly,  that  they  allowed 
of  no  holiday  except  the  Lord’s  day ;  yet 
Bishop  Lindsey  must  make  a  fashion  of  say¬ 
ing  something  for  an  answer.  “  This  wish 
(saith  he1)  Luther  and  the  Belgic  churches 
conceived,  out  of  their  miscontent  at  the 
number,  corruptions,  and  superstitions  of  the 
festival  days,  heside  the  Lord’s  day,  as  ye 
do.”  Ans.  1.  Their  wish  importeth  a  sim¬ 
ple  and  absolute  mistaking  of  all  festival 
days  besides  the  Lord’s  day,  and  not  of 
their  number  and  corruptions  only.  2.  It 
is  well  that  he  acknowledged!  both  them  and 
us  to  have  reason  of  miscontentment  at  ho¬ 
lidays,  from  their  corruptions  and  supersti¬ 
tions.  The  old  Waldenses  also2,  whose  doc¬ 
trine  was  restored  and  propagated  by  John 
Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  after  Wic- 
lif,  and  that  with  the  congratulation  of  the 
church  of  Constantinople,  held,3  that  they 
were  to  rest  from  labour  upon  no  day  but 
upon  the  Lord’s  day,  whereby  it  appeareth, 
that  holidays  have  had  adversaries  before  us. 

I  find  that  they  pervert  some  places  w-hich 
they  allege  against  us  out  of  Calvin.  Tilen 
allegeth,4  Calvin.  Inst.,  lib.  2,  cap.  8,  sec.  32, 
acknowledging  alios  quoque  dies  festos  prce- 
ter  dominicum,  &c.  I  marvel  how  a  judi¬ 
cious  reader  could  imagine  such  a  thing  to  be 
in  that  place,  for  both  in  that  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  section,  he  is  speaking  of  the  Lord’s 
day  against  the  Anabaptists,  and  if  any  man 
will  think  that  in  sec.  32  he  is  speaking  of 
holy  assemblies  of  Christians  in  the  general, 
yet  he  can  see  nothing  there  of  any  festival 
days,  beside  the  Lord’s  day,  dedicated  to 
holy  meetings.  There  is  another  place  of 
Calvin  abused  by  Bishop  Spotswood5  and 
Bishop  Lindsey,6  taken  out  of  one  of  his 
Epistles  to  Hallerus,  which  I  find  in  the 
volume  before  quoted,  p.  136,  137,  that 
which  they  grip  to  in  this  epistle  is,  that 
Calvin,  speaking  of  the  abrogation  of  festi¬ 
val  days  in  Geneva,  saith,  hoc  tamen  testa¬ 
tum  esse  volo,  si  mild  dclata  optio  fuisset, 
quod  nunc  constitutum  est,  non  fiuisse  pro 

1  Ubi  supr,  p.  84. 

2  Alsted.  in  Cronol.  Testium  Yeritatis. 

3  v£u.  Sylv.  apud  Didocl.  alt.  Damasc.  p.  707. 

4  Paraen.,  cap.  16,  p.  64. 

5  Sermon  at  Perth  Assembly. 

6  Ubi  supra,  p.  83. 

1  lb.  col.  119. 

2  Parsen.  cap.  16,  p.  68. 

[  3  Sermon,  Jer.  iv.  2. 
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sententia  dicturum.  Ans.  That  which  made 
Calvin  say  so,  was  not  any  liking  which  he 
had  to  festival  days,  for  he  calls  the  abolish¬ 
ing  of  them  ordo  bene  compositus  ,-1  but  as 
himself  showeth  in  the  following  epistle, 
which  beareth  this  title,  Cal.  Ministro  Bu- 
rensi,  S.JJ.,  the  reason  why  he  durst  scarce¬ 
ly  have  so  determined,  if  his  judgment  had 
been  required,  was,  because  he  saw  neither 
end  nor  remedy  for  the  prevailing  tumult  of 
contention  raised  about  festival  days,  and 
likely  to  impede  the  course  of  reformation  ; 
therefore  fovendce  pads  studio ,  he  profess- 
eth  that  he  durst  not  make  mention  of  the 
abrogation  of  those  holidays.  Because  he 
would  have  tolerated  holidays,  because  he 
durst  not  at  that  time,  and  as  the  case  then 
stood,  have  spoken  of  the  abolishing  them, 
can  it  be  hereupon  concluded  that  he  al- 
I  lowed  of  them  ?  No,  sure.  But  it  is  ob¬ 
servable  how  both  these  prelates  pervert 
Calvin’s  words.  Bishop  Spotswood  allegeth 
his  words  anent  the  abolishing  of  these  fes¬ 
tival  days,  thus  :  Ego  neque  suasor  neque 
impulsor  fui,  atque  hoc  testatum  volo,  si 
mihi  delata  optio,  &c.  Whereas  the  words 
in  that  epistle  lie  thus :  Ego  tametsi  neque 
suasor ,  neque  impulsor  fui,  sic  tamen  ac- 
cidisse  non  moleste  fero.  Quod  si  sta- 
tum  nostra;  ecclcsice  ceque  compcrtum  ha- 
beres,  non  dubitares  meo  judicio  subscri¬ 
bers.  Hoc  tamen  testatum  esse  volo,  si 
mihi  delata  optio,  &c.  The  Bishop  would 
have  made  his  hearers  believe  that  Calvin 
was  not  content  with  the  abolishing  of  the 
festival  days,  whereas  his  words  testily  the 
very  contrary.  Bishop  Lindsey  is  as  gross 
in  perverting  the  end  of  that  epistle.  Nee 
tamen  est  cur  homines  adeo  exasperentur, 
si  libertate  nostra  ut  ecclesice  edifcatio 
postulat  utimur,  &c.,  from  which  words  he 
concludes,  that  in  Calvin’s  judgment,  the 
observation  and  abrogation  of  those  days 
is  in  the  power  and  liberty  of  the  church. 
But  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  Calvin 
there  speaketh  only  of  the  church’s  liberty 
to  abrogate  holidays,  and  nothing  of  her 
power  to  observe  them,  for  he  is  showing, 
that  howbeit  he  durst  not  have  given  advice 
to  abolish  them,  if  the  decision  had  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  him,  yet  they  had  no  reason  for 
them  who  were  offended  at  the  abolishing 
of  them  in  Geneva,  because  that  church  had 
done  no  more  than  she  had  power  and  liber¬ 
ty  to  do  for  edification.  3.  Other  testimo- 


i  Ibid.  p.  138. 


nies  they  produce,  which  cannot  help  them 
much.  That  which  Bishop  Lindsey1  alleg¬ 
eth  out  of  Zanchius’s  confession,  maketh  him 
but  small  advantage ;  for  though  Zanchius 
there  alloweth  of  the  sanctification  of  some 
festival  days,  yet,  writing  on  the  fourth  com¬ 
mandment,  he  acknowledgeth  that  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  first  institution,  and  to  the 
writings  of  the  apostles,  that  one  day  of  the 
week  only  be  sanctified.  What  meant  the 
Bishop  to  say  ?2  that  this  place  is  falsified  and 
mutilated  by  his  antagonist,  who  quotes  it 
not  to  prove  that  Zanchius  disalloweth  of 
festival  days,  but  to  prove  that,  in  Zanchius’s 
judgment,  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath 
only,  and  no  other  day  in  the  week,  agreeth 
best  with  divine  and  apostolical  institution  ? 
Was  there  any  need  to  allege  more  of  Zan¬ 
chius’s  words  than  concerned  the  point  which 
he  had  to  prove  ?  The  Bishop  allegeth  also 
a  testimony  out  of  Perkins  on  Gal.  iv.  10,3 
which  makes  him  but  very  little  help ;  for 
albeit  Perkins  thought  good,  in  some  sort, 
to  excuse  the  observing  of  days  in  his  own 
mother  church  of  England,  yet  I  find  in 
that  place,  1.  He  complaineth  that  the  great¬ 
est  part  respects  those  holidays  more  than 
they  should.  2.  He  alloweth  only  the  ob¬ 
serving  of  days  for  order’s  sake,  that  men 
may  come  to  the  church  to  hear  God’s  word, 
which  respect  will  not  be  enough  to  the  Bi¬ 
shop,  if  there  be  not  a  solemnising  and  cele¬ 
brating  of  the  memory  of  some  of  God’s  in¬ 
estimable  benefits,  and  a  dedicating  of  the 
day  to  this  end  and  purpose.  3.  He  saith, 
that  it  is  the  privilege  of  God  to  appoint  an 
extraordinary  day  of  rest,  so  that  he  per- 
mitteth  not  power  to  the  church  for  appoint¬ 
ing  a  set,  constant,  and  anniversary  day  of 
rest,  for  such  a  day  becometh  an  ordinary 
day  of  rest.  4.  He  preferreth  the  practice 
of  those  churches  of  the  Protestants  who  do 
not  observe  holidays,  because,  saith  he,  the 
church,  in  the  apostles’  days,  had  no  Holiday 
besides  the  Lord’s  day,  and  the  fourth  com¬ 
mandment  enjoins  the  labour  of  six  days. 

Sect.  5.  The  Bishop  meeteth  with  another 
answer  in  his  antagonist  which  crosseth  his 
testimonies,  namely,  that  howsoever  foreign 
divines,  in  their  epistles  and  councils,  spake 
sometimes  sparingly  against  holidays,  when 
their  advice  was  sought  of  churches  newly 
risen  out  of  Popery  and  greatly  distressed, 
yet  they  never  advised  a  church  to  resume 


1  Ubi  supra,  p.  91.  3  Ibid.  p.  41. 
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them  where  they  were  removed.  The  Bi¬ 
shop  objecteth  against  this  answer,1  that  Cal¬ 
vin,  epist.  51,  “adviseththe  Monbelgardens 
not  to  contend  against  the  prince  for  not  re¬ 
suming  (he  should  have  said,  for  not  receiv¬ 
ing,  if  he  had  translated  Calvin’s  words  faith¬ 
fully)  of  all  festival  days,  but  only  such  as 
served  not  to  edification,  and  were  seen  to 
be  superstitious.”  Ans.  1.  Albeit  he  spake 
sparingly  against  holidays,  when  he  gave  ad¬ 
vice  to  that  distressed  and  lately  reformed 
church,  lest  the  work  of  reformation  should 
have  been  letted,  yet  he  did  not  allow  holidays 
among  them.  For  in  another  epistle  writ¬ 
ten  to  them  he  saith,2  De  pulsu  campana- 
rum  et  diebus  festis  ita  sentimus,  ferendas 
potius  esse  vobis  has  ineptias,  quam  sta- 
tionem  in  qua  estis  a  domino  collocati  de- 
ferendam,  modo  ne  approbetis ;  modo  etiam 
liberum  vobis  sit  reprehendere,  quce  inde 
sequentur  superstitiones.  And  this  he  set- 
teth  down  for  one  of  these  superstitions,  quod 
dies  a  die  discernitur,  where  also  he  con¬ 
demned  both  the  observing  of  days  to  the 
honour  of  man  as  superstitious,  and  the  ob¬ 
serving  of  them  for  the  honour  of  God  as 


Judaical.  If  holidays,  in  Calvin’s  judgment, 
be  fooleries — if  he  gave  advice  not  to  ap¬ 
prove  them — if  he  thought  them  occasions 
of  superstition — if  he  held  it  superstition  to 
distinguish  one  day  from  another,  or  to  es¬ 
teem  one  above  another — if  he  call  them  Ju¬ 
daical,  though  kept  to  the  honour  of  God, 
judge  then  what  allowance  they  had  from 
him.  2.  If  the  Bishop  stand  to  Calvin’s 
judgment  in  that  place  which  he  quoteth,  he 
must  allow  us  to  refuse  some  festival  days, 
though  enjoined  by  the  prince.  In  festis 
non  recipiendis  cuperem  vos  esse  constan- 
tiores,  sic  tamen  ut  non  litigetis  de  quibusli- 
bet.  Then  he  allowed  them  to  contend 
against  some  holidays,  though  the  prince 
imposed  them.  3.  The  church  of  Scotland 
did  remove  festival  days  in  another  man¬ 
ner,  and  bound  herself  never  to  receive  them 
by  another  bond  than  ever  the  Monbelgar¬ 
dens  did ;  so  that  having  other  bonds  lying 
upon  us  than  other  churches  have,  we  are  so 
much  the  more  straightly  obliged  neither  to 
receive  holidays,  nor  any  other  antichristian 
and  popish  ceremony. 


THE  SECOND  PART. 

AGAINST  THE  EXPEDIENCY  OE  THE  CEREMONIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AGAINST  SOME  OF  OUR  OPPOSITES,  WHO  AC¬ 
KNOWLEDGE  THE  IN C ON YENIEN CY  OF  THE 
CEREMONIES,  AND  YET  WOULD  HAVE  US 
YIELD  TO  THEM. 

Sect.  1.  The  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
now  Lord  Chancellor  forsooth,  speaking  of 
the  five  articles  concluded  at  the  pretended 
Assembly  of  Perth,  saith,3  “  The  conveniency 
of  them  for  our  church  is  doubted  of  by  many, 
but  not  without  cause,  &c. ;  novations  in  a 
church,  even  in  the  smallest  things,  are  dan¬ 
gerous,  &c. ;  had  it  been  in  our  power  to 

1  Ubi  supra,  p.  83. 

8  Calv.  Ep.  et  Resp.  col.  592. 

3  Serm.  at  Perth  Assembly  insert,  by  B.  Lindsey. 


have  dissuaded  or  declined  them,  most  cer¬ 
tainly  we  would,  &c.;  but  now  being  brought 
to  a  necessity,  either  of  yielding,  or  disobey¬ 
ing  him,  whom,  for  myself,  I  hold  it  religion 
to  offend,”  &c.  Dr  Burgess  confesseth,1  that 
some  of  his  side  think  and  believe,  that  the 
ceremonies  are  inconvenient,  and  yet  to  be 
observed  for  peace  and  the  gospel’s  sake ; 
and  how  many  Formalists  let  us  hear  their 
hearty  wishes,  that  the  ceremonies  had  never 
been  brought  into  our  church,  because  they 
have  troubled  our  peace,  and  occasioned 
great  strife  ?  When  they  are  demanded 
why  do  they  yield  to  them,  since  they  ac¬ 
knowledge  great  inconveniency  in  them  ? 
they  answer,  lest  by  their  refusal  they 


1  Ans.  to  the  Repl.  praef.  p.  43. 
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should  cast  their  coal  to  the  fire,  to  enter¬ 
tain  and  increase  discord,  and  lest,  shunning 
one  inconveniency,  they  should  draw  on  a 
greater.  Mr  Sprint  saith,1  “  It  may  be 
granted,  that  offence  and  hinderance  to  edi¬ 
fication  do  arise  from  those  our  cere¬ 
monies.”2  lie  confessetli  also,  that  the  best 
divines  wished  them  to  be  abolished,  as  being 
many  ways  inconvenient ;  notwithstanding, 
he  hath  written  a  whole  treatise,  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  comformity  in  case  of  deprivation. 

Sect.  2.  But  let  us  understand  how  he 
proveth3  that  sometimes  it  is  expedient  and 
necessary  to  conform  unto  such  burdensome 
and  beggarly  ceremonies,  as  are  many  ways 
inconvenient,  and  occasions  of  sundry  evil 
effects.  His  principal  reason  is.4  That  the 
apostles,  by  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
upon  reasons  of  common  and  perpetual  equity, 
did  practise  themselves,  and  caused  other’s  to 
practise,  yea,  advisedand  enjoined  (as matters 
good  and  necessary  to  be  done)  ceremonies 
so  inconvenient  and  evil  in  many  main  and 
material  respects,  as  the  ceremonies  enjoin¬ 
ed  and  prescribed  in'the  church  of  England 
are  supposed  to  be  ;  whence  he  would  have 
it  to  follow,  that  to  suffer  deprivation  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  conform  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  England,  is  contrary  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  and  practice  of  the  apostles.  Arm. 
These  Jewish  ceremonies  in  the  use  and 
practice  of  the  apostles,  were  no  way  evil 
and  inconvenient,  as  himself  everywhere 
confesseth ;  whereas,  therefore,  he  tells  us,5 
that  those  ceremonies  were  abused  to  super¬ 
stition,  were  of  mystical  signification,  im¬ 
posed  and  observed  as  parts  of  God’s  wor¬ 
ship,  swerving  from  the  general  rules  of 
God’s  word,  not  profitable  for  order,  decen¬ 
cy,  and  edification,  offensive  many  ways, 
and  infringing  Christian  liberty,  he  runs  at 
random  all  the  while  ;  for  these  things  agree 
not  to  the  Jewish  ceremonies,  as  they  were 
rightly  used  by  the  apostles  themselves,  and 
by  others  at  their  advice,  but  only  as  they 
were  superstitiously  used  with  opinion  of 
necessity  by  the  obstinate  Jews,  and  by  the 
false  teachers,  who  impugned  Christian  li¬ 
berty.  So  that  all  that  can  follow  upon  Mr 
Sprint’s  argument  is  this :  That  notwith¬ 
standing  ot  the  evils  and  inconveniences 
which  follow  upon  certain  ceremonies  in  the 
superstitious  abuse  of  them  by  others,  yet  if, 
in  our  practice,  they  have  a  necessary  or  ex- 

1  Repl.  to  the  Ans.,  p.  270. 

*  CassanJ.  Ang.,  p.  46.  3  lb.  p.  23. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  8.  3  lb.,  p.  9—11. 


pedient  use,  then  (after  the  example  of  the 
apostles)  we  may  well  conform  unto  them. 
Now,  all  this  cometh  not  near  the  point 
which  Mr  Sprint  undertaketh  to  prove, 
namely,  that  granting  the  controverted  ce¬ 
remonies  to  be,  in  our  use  and  practice  of  the 
same,  many  ways  evil  and  inconvenient,  yet 
to  suffer  deprivation  for  refusing  to  conform 
to  the  same  is  contrary  to  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  apostles.  And  as  touching 
the  comparison  instituted  betwixt  our  con¬ 
troverted  ceremonies,  and  these  antiquated 
ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  practised  and  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  apostles  after  the  ascension 
of  Christ,  and  before  the  full  promulgation 
of  the  gospel,  many  evils  there  be  in  ours, 
which  could  not  be  found  in  theirs.  For, 
1.  Ours  have  no  necessary  use,  and  might 
well  be  spared ;  theirs  had  a  necessary  use 
for  avoiding  of  scandal,  Acts  xv.  28.  2.  Ours 
produce  manifold  inconveniences  (whereof 
we  are  to  speak  hereafter)  in  over  use  and 
practice  of  the  same,  which  is  prescribed, 
theirs  in  the  use  and  practice  of  the  same, 
which  was  enjoined  by  the  apostles,  were 
most  expedient  for  winning  of  the  obsti¬ 
nate  Jews,  1  Cor.  ix.  20  ;  and  for  keeping 
of  the  weak,  1  Cor.  ix.  22 ;  and  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  right  use  of  Christian  liberty  to 
such  as  were  strong  in  the  faith,  both 
among  the  believing  Jews  and  converted 
Gentiles,  Rom.  iv.  &c. ;  1  Cor.  viii. ;  x. 
3.  Ours  are  proved  to  be,  in  their  nature, 
unlawful ;  theirs  were  (during  the  foresaid 
space)  in  their  nature  indifferent,  Rom.  xiv. 
6  ;  Gal.  vi.  15.  4.  Ours  are  imposed  and 

observed  as  parts  of  God’s  worship  (which 
we  will  prove  afterward)  ;1  theirs  not  so,  for 
where  read  we,  that,  (during  the  foresaid 
space)  any  holiness  was  placed  in  them  by 
the  apostles  ?  5.  Ours  have  certain  mysti¬ 

cal  significations  ;  theirs  not  so :  for  it  is  no 
where  to  be  read,  that  the  apostles  either 
practised  or  prescribed  them  as  significa¬ 
tive  resemblances  of  any  mystery  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.  6.  Ours  make  us  (though 
unnecessarily)  like  unto  idolaters,  in  their 
'idolatrous  actions ;  theirs  not  so.  7.  Ours 
are  imposed  with  a  necessity  both  of  prac¬ 
tice  and  opinion,  even  out  of  the  case  of 
scandal ;  theirs  not  so.  8.  Ours  are  pressed 
by  naked  will  and  authority ;  theirs,  by 
such  special  grounds  of  momentaneous  rea¬ 
son,  as  made  the  practice  of  the  same  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  certain  time,  whether  tho  apo6- 
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ties  liad  enjoined  it  or  not.  9.  Onrs  are 
urged  even  upon  such  as,  in  their  consciences, 
judge  them  to  be  unlawful ;  theirs  not  so. 

10.  Ours  have  no  better  original  than  hu¬ 
man  and  antichristian  invention ;  theirs  had 
their  original  from  God’s  own  institution. 

11.  Ours  are  the  accursed  monuments  of 
popish  idolatry,  to  be  ejected  with  detesta¬ 
tion  ;  theirs  were  the  memorials  of  Mosai- 
cal  policy,  to  be  buried  with  honour.  12. 
Ours  are  pressed  by  such  pretended  reasons, 
as  make  them  ever  and  everywhere  neces¬ 
sary  ;  theirs,  by  such  reasons  as  did  only 
conclude  a  necessity  of  using  them  at  some 
times,  and  in  some  places.  13.  Ours  are 
urged  after  the  full  promulgation  of  the  gos- 

|  pel  and  acknowledgment  of  Christian  liber¬ 
ty  ;  theirs,  before  the  same.  14.  Ours  are 

I  urged  with  the  careless  neglect  of  pressing 
more  necessary  duties;  theirs  not  so.  These 
and  other  differences  betwixt  the  contro¬ 
verted  and  Jewish  ceremonies,  do  so  break 
the  back  of  Mr  Sprint’s  argument,  that 
there  is  no  healing  of  it  again. 

Sect.  3.  His  second  reason  whereby  he 
goeth  about  to  prove  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
forming  to  inconvenient  ceremonies,  in  the 
case  of  deprivation,  he  taketh  from  this 
ground  :l  That  when  two  duties  commanded 
of  God,  do  meet  in  one  practice,  so  as  we 
cannot  do  them  both,  in  this  case  we  must 
perform  the  greater  duty,  and  neglect  the 
lesser.  Now,  whereas  he  saith,  when  two 
duties  do  meet,  &c.,  he  means  not,  that 
both  may  be  duties  at  once,  for  then  a  man 
shall  be  so  straitened  that  he  must  needs 
commit  a  sin,  in  that  he  must  needs  omit 
one  of  the  duties.  But  (as  he  explaineth 
himself)  he  calleth  them  duties,  being  con¬ 
sidered  apart :  as,  to  hear  a  sermon  at  the 
church  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to  tend  a  sick 
person  ready  to  die  at  home,  at  the  same 
time,  both  are  duties,  being  considered  a- 
part,  but  meeting  together  in  our  practice 
at  one  time,  there  is  but  one  duty,  because 
the  lesser  work  binds  not  for  that  present. 
Now,  he  assumes  that  the  doctrine  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  suffering  deprivation  for  refusing  to 
conform  to  inconvenient  ceremonies,  doth 
cause  men  to  neglect  greater  duties  to  per¬ 
form  the  lesser,  lor  proof  whereof  he  enlarg- 
eth  a  needless  discourse,  tending  to  prove 
that  preaching  is  a  greater  duty  and  of 
higher  bond  than  the  duty  of  labouring 
unto  fit  ceremonies,  or  of  refusing  incon- 


1  Ubi  supra,  p.  21,  28. 


venient  ceremonies,  which  cannot  help  his 
cause.  That  which  he  had  to  prove  was, 
that  not  to  suffer  deprivation  for  refusing  of 
inconvenient  ceremonies,  is  a  greater  duty 
than  the  refusing  of  inconvenient  ceremo¬ 
nies.  But  it  will  be  said,  that  to  suffer 
deprivation  for  the  refusing  of  inconvenient 
ceremonies,  doth  cause  men  to  neglect  the 
preaching  of  the  word,  and  that  is  a  greater 
duty  than  the  refusing  of  inconvenient  cere¬ 
monies.  Ans.  1.  Mr  Sprint  liimself  layeth 
down  one  ground,  which  proveth  the  refus¬ 
ing  of  inconvenient  ceremonies  to  be  a  great¬ 
er  duty  than  the  preaching  of  the  word ;  for 
he  hoideth1  that  the  substantiate  of  the  se¬ 
cond  table  do  overrule  the  ceremonials  of 
the  first  table,  according  to  that  which  God 
saith,  “  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,” 
Matt.  xii.  7.  And  elsewhere  he  teacheth,2 
that  to  tend  a  sick  person  ready  to  die  is  a 
greater  duty  than  the  hearing  of  the  word. 
Now,  to  practice  inconvenient  and  scandal¬ 
ous  ceremonies,  is  to  commit  soul-murder, 
and  so  to  break  one  of  the  most  substantial 
duties  of  the  second  table.  Therefore,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr  Sprint’s  own  ground,  the  re¬ 
fusing  of  inconvenient  and  scandalous  cere¬ 
monies  is  a  greater  duty  than  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  word,  which  is  but  a  ceremonial 
of  the  first  table ;  and  if  the  neglect  of 
tending  a  sick  person’s  body  be  a  greater 
sin  than  to  omit  the  hearing  of  many  ser¬ 
mons,  much  more  to  murder  the  souls  of 
men,  by  practising  inconvenient  and  scandal¬ 
ous  ceremonies,  is  a  greater  sin  than  to  omit 
the  preaching  of  many  sermons,  which  is  all 
the  omission  (if  there  be  any)  of  those  who 
suffer  deprivation  for  refusing  to  confonn 
unto  inconvenient  ceremonies.  But,  2.  We 
deny  that  the  suffering  of  deprivation  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  confonn  unto  inconvenient  ceremo¬ 
nies,  causeth  men  to  neglect  or  omit  the 
duty  of  preaching.  Neither  hath  Mr  Sprint 
alleged  anything  for  proof  hereof,  except  | 
that  this  duty  of  preaching  cannot  be  done  i 
with  us  ordinarily,  as  tilings  do  stand,  if 
ministers  do  not  conform ;  tor,  by  order, 
they  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  ministry. 
Now,  what  of  all  this  ?  For  though,  by  the 
oppressing  power  of  proud  prelates,  many 
are  hindered  from  continuing  in  preaching, 
because  of  their  refusing  inconvenient  cere¬ 
monies,  yet  they  themselves  who  suffered 
deprivation  for  this  cause  cannot  be  said  to 
neglect  or  omit  the  duty  of  preaching  :  most 
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gladly  would  they  preach,  but  are  not  per¬ 
mitted.  And  how  can  a  man  be  said  to 
omit  or  neglect  that  which  he  would  fain 
do,  but  it  lieth  not  in  his  power  to  get  it 
done?  All  the  strength  of  Mr  Sprint’s 
argument  lieth  in  this :  That  forasmuch  as 
ministers  are  hindered  from  preaching,  if 
they  do  not  conform,  therefore,  their  suffer¬ 
ing  of  deprivation  for  refusing  conformity, 
doth  cause  them  neglect  the  duty  of  preach¬ 
ing.  Which  argument,  that  I  may  destroy 
it  with  his  own  weapons,  let  us  note,1  that 
he  alloweth  a  man  (though  not  to  suffer  de¬ 
privation,  yet)  to  suffer  any  civil  penalty  or 
external  loss,  for  refusing  of  inconvenient 
ceremonies  commanded  and  enjoined  by  the 
magistrate.  Now,  put  the  case,  that  for  re¬ 
fusing  inconvenient  ceremonies,  I  be  so 
fined,  spoiled,  and  oppressed,  that  I  cannot 
have  sufficient  worldly  means  for  myself  and 
them  of  my  household,  hence  I  argue  thus 
(if  Mr  Sprint’s  argument  hold  good)  :  That 
forasmuch  as  I  am,  by  strong  violence,  hin¬ 
dered  from  providing  for  myself  and  them 
of  my  household,  if  1  do  not  conform,  there¬ 
fore,  my  suffering  of  those  losses  f  or  refusing 
of  conformity,  doth  cause  me  to  neglect  the 
duty  of  providing  for  myself  and  for  them  of 
my  family,  which  neglect  should  make  me 
worse  than  an  infidel. 

Sect.  4.  Mr  Sprint  now  addeth  a  third, 
proving,  that  to  suffer  deprivation  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  conform  to  the  prescribed  ceremonies2 
(howbeit  many  ways  inconvenient,)  is  contra¬ 
ry  to  the  royal  law  of  love,  which  he  labours 
to  evidence  three  ways.  First,  he  saith,  that 
to  suffer  deprivation  for  refusing  to  conform, 
doth,  by  abstaining  from  a  thing  in  nature 
indifferent  (such  as  our  ceremonies,  saith  he, 
are  proved  to  be),  needlessly  deprive  men  of 
the  ordinary  means  of  their  salvation,  which 
is  the  preaching  ministry  of  the  word,  &c. 
Ans.  1.  That  the  controverted  ceremonies 
are  in  nature  indifferent,  neither  he,  nor 
any  of  his  side,  hath  yet  proven  ;  they  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  are  indifferent,  but  they 
prove  it  not.  2.  We  deny  that  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  deprivation  for  refusing  to  conform  to 
the  prescribed  ceremonies,  doth  deprive  men 
of  the  preaching  of  the  word.  Neither  saith 
Mr  Sprint  aught  for  proof  hereof  but  that 
which  we  have  already  confuted,  viz.,  that 
as  things  do  stand,  all  such  as  do  not  con- 
;  form  are  to  be  deprived,  whence  it  followeth 
j  only,  that  the  injury  and  violence  of  prelates 


1  Ibid.  p.  62.  *  Ibid.  p.  63. 


(not  the  suffering  of  deprivation  for  refusing 
to  conform)  depriveth  men  of  the  preaching 
of  the  word.  Secondly,  he  saith,1  that  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  suffering  depriva¬ 
tion  for  inconvenient  ceremonies,  condemn- 
eth  both  the  apostolical  churches,  and  all 
churches  since  their  times,  because  there 
hath  been  no  church  which  hath  not  prac¬ 
tised  inconvenient  ceremonies.  Ans.  It  is 
most  false  which  he  saith  of  the  apostolical 
churches ;  for  those  Jewish  ceremonies  prac¬ 
tised  by  them  were  most  convenient,  as  we 
have  said  before.  And  as  for  other  churches 
in  after  ages,  so  many  of  them  as  have  prac¬ 
tised  inconvenient  ceremonies,  are  not  here¬ 
in  to  be  followed  by  us.  Better  go  right 
with  a  few  than  err  with  a  multitude.  Third¬ 
ly,  he  saith,2  that  the  suffering  of  depriva¬ 
tion  for  refusing  to  conform,  breedeth  and 
produceth  sundry  scandals.  First,  saith  he, 
it  is  the  occasion  of  fraternal  discord.  O 
egregious  iinpudency  !  who  seeth  not  that 
the  ceremonies  are  the  incendiary  sparkles, 
from  which  the  fire  of  contention  hath  its 
being  and  burning  ;  so  that  conforming  (not 
refusing)  is  the  furnishing  of  fuel  and  cast¬ 
ing  of  faggots  to  the  fire.  Secondly,  lie 
allegeth  that  the  suffering  of  deprivation 
for  refusing  to  conform,  twofold  more  scan- 
daliseth  the  Papist  than  conformity ;  for  he 
doth  far  more  insult  to  see  a  godly  minister 
thrust  out,  and  with  him  all  the  truth  of 
God  pressed,  than  to  see  him  wear  a  sur¬ 
plice,  &c.  Thirdly,  he  saith,  It  twofold 
more  scandaliseth  the  Atheist,  libertine,  and 
Epicure,  who,  by  the  painful  minister’s  de- 
prival,  will  triumph  to  see  a  door  opened  for 
him  without  resistance,  to  live  in  drunken¬ 
ness,  whoredom,  swearing,  &c.  Now,  for  ! 
answer  to  his  second  and  third  pretences,  i 
we  say,  1.  Mr  Sprint  implieth  indirectly, 
that  when  non-conforming  ministers  are  j 
thrust  out,  Papists,  Atheists,  libertines,  and 
Epicures,  expect  but  small  opposition  from 
those  conforming  ministers  who  come  in 
their  rooms.  Our  opposites  have  a  skilful 
proctor  (forsooth)  of  Mr  Sprint.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  if  Papists  and  Atheists  were  so  alraid 
of  Conformists  as  of  Nonconformists,  they 
would  not  thus  insult.  2.  We  must  dis¬ 
tinguish  betwixt  deprivation  and  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  deprivation.  Papists  insult  indeed, 
that  their  assured  friends,  the  prelates,  are 
so  powerful,  as  to  thrust  out  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  ministry  the  greatest  enemies  of  Po- 
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pery.  But  as  for  the  ministers’  suffering  of 
themselves  to  be  thrust  out,  and  deprived 
for  refusing  of  conformity,  it  is  so  far  from 
giving  to  Papists  any  matter  of  insulting, 
that  it  will  rather  grieve  them  and  gall  them 
to  the  heart,  to  understand  that  sundry  pow- 
I  erful,  painful,  and  learned  ministers  are  so 
averse  from  Popery,  that  before  they  con¬ 
form  to  any  ceremony  of  the  same,  they  will 
suffer  for  refusal ;  and  that  their  constancy 
and  courage,  in  suffering  for  such  a  cause, 
will  confirm  many  professors  in  the  persua¬ 
sion  of  the  truth  of  their  doctrine,  which 
they  taught  against  conforming  unto  popish 
ceremonies.  But  to  go  on.  Fourthly,  saith 
he,  It  twofold  more  scandaliseth  such  an 
one  as  doth  truly  fear  the  name  of  God, 
who  could  be  more  contented  to  enjoy  the 
means  of  his  faith  and  salvation,  with  a  small 
inconveniency  of  some  ceremonies  which  he 
grieveth  at,  than  to  lose  his  pastor,  the  gos¬ 
pel,  and  the  ordinary  means  of  his  faith  and 
salvation.  Ans.  1.  Mr  Sprint  supposeth 
that  such  an  one,  as  for  no  respect  whatso¬ 
ever  would  be  contented  with  the  practice 
l  of  some  inconvenient  ceremonies,  doth  not 
I  truly  fear  the  name  of  God.  And  who  is 
the  Puritan  now  ?  Is  not  Mr  Sprint,  who 
|  etandeth  in  such  a  huge  distance  from  all 
who  are  of  our  mind,  and  so  far  preferreth 
himself  and  his  followers  to  us.  as  if  we  did 
not  truly  fear  the  name  of  God  ?  Secondly, 
lie  supposeth  that,  when  non-conforming 
ministers  are  thrust  out,  the  ordinary  means 
j  of  faith  and  salvation  are  not  dispensed  (to 
the  comfort  and  contentment  of  such  as  tru¬ 
ly  fear  the  name  of  God)  by  those  conform¬ 
ing  ministers,  who  are  surrogate  in  their 
!  stead  :  which,  how  his  fellows  will  take  with, 
let  them  look  to  it.  3.  Forasmuch  as  the 
fear  of  God  is  to  depart  from  evil,  therefore 
j  such  an  one  as  doth  truly  fear  the  name  of 
God,  in  so  far  as  he  doth  fear  the  name  of 
God,  and  quatenus,  he  is  such  an  one,  will 
|  never  take  well  with  the  practice  of  incon- 
I  venient  ceremonies,  which  is  not  a  parting 
,  from,  but  a  cleaving  unto  evil.  4.  They 
who  truly  fear  the  name  of  God,  are  indeed 
i  scandalised  by  the  prelates’  depriving  of 
ministers  for  refusing  to  conform  ;  but  by 
1  the  ministers’  suffering  of  deprivation  for 
this  cause,  they  are  not  scandalised  but 
edified.  But,  Fifthly,  saith  Mr  Sprint,  it 
offendeth  the  magistrate,  by  provoking  him 
(persuaded  and  Resolved  as  he  is)  to  disgrace 
these  otherwise  well-deserving  ministers, 
and  to  strike  them  with  the  sword  of  autho¬ 


rity.  Ans.  Our  refusal  to  conform  to  in¬ 
convenient  ceremonies  being  a  necessary  du¬ 
ty,  if  the  magistrate  be  provoked  therewith, 
wre  are  blameless ;  neither  can  it  any  other¬ 
wise  provoke  him  to  disgrace  those  well¬ 
deserving  ministers,  than  Moses’  seeking  of 
liberty  for  Israel  to  go  and  serve  God  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  will,  provoked  Pharaoh  the 
more  to  oppress  them ;  or  than  Christ’s 
preaching  of  the  truth,  and  his  abstaining 
from  the  superstitious  ceremonies  of  the 
Pharisees,  provoked  them  to  disgrace  him, 
and  plot  his  hurt.  Howbeit  we  are  not  ig¬ 
norant  that  the  magistrate  is  not  provoked 
by  our  refusing  to  conform,  except  as  it  is 
misreported,  misdeemed,  and  misconstruct- 
ed  to  him  by  the  false  calumnies  of  our  ad¬ 
versaries,  which  being  so,  he  is  not  incited 
by  our  deed,  but  by  theirs. 

Sect.  5.  Now,  Sixthly,  saith  Mr  Sprint,  it 
unjustly  ccndenmeth  the  harmony  of  all  true 
churches  that  ever  were  primitive  and  re¬ 
formed,  and  all  sound  teachers  of  all  times 
and  places,  whose  universal  doctrine  it  hath 
been,  that  conformity  to  inconvenient  cere¬ 
monies  is  necessary,  in  case  of  deprivation. 
Ans.  That  the  ceremonies  practised  by  the 
apostles  and  apostolic  churches  were  not  in¬ 
convenient,  it  hath  been  already  showed; 
that  since  their  times,  sundry  churches,  both 
ancient  and  reformed,  have  practised  incon¬ 
venient  ceremonies,  we  deny  not :  yet  Mr 
Sprint  himself1  will  not  defend  all  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  those  churches,  whose  practice  he 
allegeth  against  us.  But  that  all  sound 
teachers,  of  all  times  and  places,  have 
taught  the  necessity  of  conformity  to  in¬ 
convenient  ceremonies,  in  case  ol  depriva-  j 
tion,  he  neither  doth,  neither  can  make  ; 
good  ;  it  is  but  a  bare  and  a  bold  affirma-  i 
tion  to  deceive  the  minds  of  the  simple. 
Did  not  the  good  old  Waldenses,2  notwith- 
standir.g  of  all  the  hot  persecutions  raised 
against  them,  constantly  refuse  to  conform 
unto  any  of  those  ceremonies  of  the  church  j 
of  Rome,  which  they  perceived  to  have  no 
necessary  use  in  religion,  and  to  occasion  su-  j 
perstition  rather  than  to  serve  for  edifi¬ 
cation?  And  we  verily  rejoice  to  be  ranked  i 
with  those  M'aldenses,  of  whom  a  popish 
historiographer  speaketh  thus  :3  Alius  in  I 
libris  cathari  dicuntur,  quibus  respond ent 
qui  hodie  in  Anglia  puriorum  doctrinam 

1  Page  85,  93, 110. 

2  Hist,  of  the  AVald.,  part.  3,  lib.  1,  cap.  6.  Tbuan. 
Hist.  lib.  6,  p.  189. 

3  Tbuan.  ibid.  p.  186. 
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prce  seferunt.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  un¬ 
known  to  such  as  are  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Deformation,  how  that  not  Fia- 
cius  Illiricus  only,  but  many  others,1  among 
whom  was  Calvin,2  and  the  Magdeburgian 
doctors,3  and  all  the  churches  of  Nether 
Saxony  subject  to  Maurice,4  opposed  them¬ 
selves  to  those  inconvenient  and  hurtful  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Interim,  urged  by  the  Adia- 
phorists.  And  howsoever  they  perceived 
many  great  and  grievous  dangers  ensuing 
upon  their  refusing  to  conform  to  the  same, 
yet  they  constantly  refused,  and  many  min¬ 
isters  suffered  deprivation  for  their  refusal.5 
Besides,  do  not  our  divines  require,  that  the 
church’s  canons,  even  in  matters  of  rite,  be 
“  profitable  to  the  edification  of  the  church  ;”6 
and  that  the  observation  of  the  same  must 
carry  before  it  a  manifest  utility ;?  that  in 
rites  and  ceremonies  the  church  hath  no 
power  to  destruction,  but  only  to  edifica¬ 
tion  ?8  Do  they  not  put  this  clause  in  the 
very  definition  of  ecclesiastical  rites,9  that 
they  be  profitably  ordained  ;  considering, 
that  otherwise  they  are  but  intolerable  mis- 
orders  and  abuses  ?  Do  they  not  teach,10 
that  no  idle  ceremony  which  serveth  not 
unto  edifying  is  to  be  suffered  in  the  church ; 
and  that  godly  brethren  are  not  holden  to 
subject  themselves  unto  such  things  as  they 
perceive  neither  to  be  right  nor  profitable  ?u 
That  whatsoever  either  would  scandalise  our 
brother,12  or  not  be  profitable  to  him  for  his 
edification,  Christians  for  no  respect  must 
dare  to  meddle  with  it  ?  Do  they  not  stand 
so  much  upon  expediency,  that  this  tenet  is 
received  with  them :  That  the  negative 
precepts  of  the  law,  do  bind,  not  only  at  all 
times,  but  likewise  to  all  times  (whereupon 
it  followeth,  that  we  may  never  do  that 
which  is  inconvenient  or  scandalous),  and 
that  the  affirmative  precepts  though  they 
bind  at  all  times,  yet  not  to  all  times,  but 
only  quaiido  expedit  (whereupon  it  follow¬ 
eth,  that  we  are  never  bound  to  the  practice 
of  any  duty  commanded  in  the  law  of  God, 

except  only  when  it  is  expedient  to  be  done ; 
but  Mr  Sprint  excepteth  against  this  rule,1 
that  it  is  not  generally  true ;  for  evidence 
whereof  he  allegeth  many  things,  partly 
false,  partly  impertinent,  upon  which  I  hold 
it  not  needful  here  to  insist.  As  for  such 
examples,  objected  by  him,  as  carry  some 
show  of  making  against  this  rule,  which  he 
dare  not  admit,  I  will  make  some  answer 
thereto.  He  saith,  that  sometimes  even 
negative  precepts  have  been  lawfully  vio¬ 
lated  ;  for  these  precepts  were  negative, — 
none  but  priests  must  eat  shew-bread,  yet 
David  did  lawfully  violate  it ;  thou  shalt  do 
no  work  upon  the  Sabbath,  yet  the  priests 
brake  this,  and  are  blameless ;  let  nothing  j 
of  God’s  good  creatures  be  lost,  yet  Paul 
and  his  company  did  lawlully  cast  away  their  i 
goods  in  the  ship,  to  save  their  fives,  &c. 

A  ns.  Mr  Sprint  might  easily  have  under¬ 
stood,  that  when  divines  say,  the  affirmative 
precepts  bind  at  all  times,  but  not  to  all 
times,— the  negative  precepts  both  at  all 
times  and  to  all  times,  they  ever  mean, 
specie  actionis  manente  eadem  ;  so  long  as 
an  action  forbidden  in  a  negative  precept 
ceaseth  not  to  be  evil,  as  long  the  negative 
precept  bindeth  to  all  times :  whereas  even 
whilst  an  action  commanded  in  an  affirma¬ 
tive  precept,  ceaseth  not  to  be  good,  yet  the 
affirmative  precept  bindeth  not  to  all  times. 

So  that  the  rule  is  not  crossed  by  the  al¬ 
leged  examples;  for  David’s  eating  of  the 
shew-bread ;  the  priests’  labour  upon  the 
Sabbath ;  and  Paul’s  casting  of  the  goods 
into  the  sea,  were  not  evil,  but  good  actions 
(the  kind  of  the  action  being  changed  by  the 
circumstances).  In  the  meantime,  the  tore- 
said  rule  still  crosseth  Mr  Sprint’s  tenet ; 
for  he  holdeth  that  even  whilst  certain  cere¬ 
monies  remain  evil  in  their  use,  and  cease 
not  to  be  scandalous  and  inconvenient,  yet 
we  are  not  ever  bound  to  abstain  from  them, 
but  may  in  the  case  of  deprivation  practice 
them,  which  directly  contradicteth  the  rule. 

Sect.  6.  The  position  therefore  which  we 
maintain  against  Mr  Sprint,  and  from  which 
we  will  not  depart  the  breadth  of  one  nail, 
is  this,  that  we  can  never  lawfully  conform 
(no  not  in  the  case  of  deprivation)  unto  any 
ceremony  which  is  scandalous  and  inconve¬ 
nient  in  the  use  of  it.  For  further  confir¬ 
mation  whereof,  we  say,  1 .  Every  negative 
precept  of  the  law  of  God  bindeth  to  all 
times,  in  such  sort,  that  the  action  which  it 

1  Alsted.  Chron.  Rolib.  p.  550. 

2  See  liis  treatise  entitled  Vera  Eccksice  Refur- 
man'lce  Ratio. 

3  Alsted.  ibid. 

*  Sleid.  Coin.,  lib.  21,  p.  388. 

5  Sleid.,  ibid.,  p.  393. 

6  Polan.  Syut.,  lib.  7,  cap.  17. 

7  Calv.  Inst.,  lib.  4,  cap.  10,  sect  32. 

8  Chcra.  Exam.  par.  2,  p.  121. 

9  Fenner.  Tbeol.,  lib.  2,  cap.  2. 

10  Pareus  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  26. 

11  Calv.  Ep.  et  Resp.,  col.  478. 

12  Calv.  in  1  Cor.  x.  23  Taylor  on  Tit.  i.  15,  p.  295. 

1  Ubi  supra,  p.  55. 
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forbiddetli  (so  long  as  it  remaineth  evil,  and 
the  kind  of  it  is  not  changed)  can  never  law¬ 
fully  be  done.  Therefore,  forasmuch  as  to 
abstain  from  things  scandalous  and  inconve¬ 
nient,  is  one  of  the  negative  precepts  of  the 
law  of  God,  and  the  ceremonies  whereunto 
Mr  Sprint  would  have  us  to  conform  in  the 
case  of  deprivation,  are,  and  remain  scanda¬ 
lous  and  inconvenient  in  our  practice  and 
use  of  them  according  to  his  own  presup- 
posal ;  it  followeth,  that  the  use  and  pactice 
of  the  same  is  altogether  unlawful  unto  us. 
2.  That  which  is  lawful  in  the  nature  of  it 
is  never  lawful  in  the  use  of  it,  except  only 
when  it  is  expedient  for  edification,  as 
teacheth  the  Apostle,  1  Cor.  vi.  12  ;  x.  23. 
The  Corinthians  objected  that  all  indiffer¬ 
ent  things  were  lawful.  The  Apostle  add- 
eth  a  limitation,1  esse  licita  quatenus  con- 
ducunt,  they  are  lawful  to  be  used  in  so  far 
as  they  are  expedient.  3.  It  is  the  Apos¬ 
tle’s  commandment,  let  all  things  be  done 
unto  edifying,  1  Cor.  xiv.  26.  Therefore 
whatsoever  is  not  done  unto  edifying  ought 
not  to  be  done.  4.  The  Apostle  saith,  1 
Cor.  viii.  13,  “  If  meat  make  my  brother  to 
offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world 
standeth.”  Now,  put  the  case,  the  Apostle 
had  been  hindered  from  preaching  the  gos¬ 
pel  for  his  precise  abstaining  from  those 
meats  whereat  his  brother  would  be  of¬ 
fended,  would  he  in  that  case  have  eaten  ? 
Nay,  he  saith  peremptorily,  that  whilst  the 
world  standeth  he  would  not  eat.  5.  Say 
not  our  writers,2  that  we  must  flee  and  ab¬ 
stain  from  every  thing  which  is  not  expe¬ 
dient  for  the  edification  of  our  brother  ?  And 
doth  not  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  teach,3 
that  in  our  going  out,  and  coming  in,  and  in 
all  our  actions,  we  must  look  to  the  rule  of 
expediency  ?  And  saith  not  Bishop  Spots- 
wood,4  “  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  they  are 
ceremonies,  which  for  the  inconveniency  they 
bring,  ought  to  be  resisted  ?”  6.  Dare  Mr 

Sprint  deny  that  which  Ames  saith  he  heard 
once  defended  in  Cambridge,5  viz.,  that  quic- 
quid  non  expedit,  quatenus  non  expedit, 
non  licet :  Whatsoever  is  not  expedient,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  not  expedient,  it  is  not  lawful. 
Doth  not  Pareus  likewise  show  out  of  Au¬ 
gustine,6  that  such  things  as  are  not  expe¬ 


1  Pareus  in  1  Cor.  vi.  12. 

2  Calv.  in  1  Cor.  x.  23,  &  Pareus  ibid 

3  Serm.  on  Job  xvi.  7. 

4  Serm.  at  Perth  Assembly. 

5  Fresh  Sute,  cap.  2,  p.  12. 

«  In  1  Cor.  x.  23. 


dient  but  scandalous,  and  do  not  edify  but 
hurt  our  brother,  Fiunt  cx  accidenti  illicita 
et  pcccata,  proinde  vitanda  ?  7.  To  con¬ 
form  unto  inconvenient  and  scandalous  cere¬ 
monies,  in  the  case  of  deprivation,  is  at  the 
best,  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it ; 
which  was  the  pretence  of  those  councillors 
of  Pope  Pius  V.  who  advised  him  to  suffer 
stews  at  Rome,  for  preventing  a  greater  evil 
of  abusing  chaste  women  and  honest  ma¬ 
trons.  So  the  pseudo-Nicodemites  allege 
for  their  abstaining  from  flesh  upon  the  days  | 
forbidden  by  the  church,  that  this  they  do  for  , 
shunning  a  greater  evil,  which  is  the  scandal 
of  Papists.  Our  divines  answer  them,1  that 
evil  ought  not  to  be  done  that  good  may  come 
of  it.  But,  saith  Mr  Sprint,2  this  rule  of 
the  Apostle  (Rom.  iii.  8)  must  be  limited,3 
and  in  some  cases  holdeth  not ;  for  a  man 
may,  for  doing  of  good,  do  that  which  is  evil 
in  use,  circumstance,  and  by  accident,  so  it 
lie  not  simply  and  in  nature  evil.  Ans.  1. 
He  begs  the  tiling  in  question,  for  that  rule 
is  alleged  against  him  to  prove  that  nothing 
which  is  evil  in  the  use  of  it  may  be  done 
for  any  good  whatsoever.  2.  The  difference 
betwixt  that  which  is  simply  evil,  and  that 
which  is  evil  in  use  and  by  accident,  is  in 
that  the  one  may  never  be  done,  the  other 
is  unlawful  only  pro  tempore  ;  but  in  this 
they  agree,  that  both  are  unlawful ;  for  that 
which  is  evil  by  accident,4  whilst  it  is  such, 
is  unlawful  to  be  done,  no  less  than  that 
which  is  in  nature  evil.  3.  Divines  hold  ab¬ 
solutely,5  that  Inter  duo  vel  plura  mala 
culpce  (such  as  things  scandalous  and  incon¬ 
venient)  nullum  est  cligendum ;  that  though 
in  evils  of  punishment  we  may  choose  a  les¬ 
ser  to  shun  a  greater,  yet  in  evils  of  fault, 
election  hath  no  place,  neither  may  we  do  a 
lesser  fault  to  shun  a  greater,6  nee  ullurn  ad- 
mittendum  malum ,  ut  eveniat  aliquod  bo- 
num,  sive  per  se  siveper  accidens.  But  let 
us  hear  what  Mr  Sprint  can  say  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  He  allegetli,  the  priests’  breaking  of 
the  Sabbath,  David’s  eating  of  the  shew- 
bread,  and  the  apostles’  practising  of  very 
hurtful  ceremonies  ;  all  which  things  being 
unlawful  were  done  lawfully,  to  further 
greater  duties. 

We  have  answered  already,  that  the 


1  Thuan.  Hist.  lib.  39,  p.  367. 

2  Pareus  iu  1  Cor.  viii.  13. 

3  Page  44, 45. 

4  Pareus  in  1  Cor.  x.  23. 

3  Alsted.  Tliool.  Cas.  cap.  12, 199. 

6  Pareus  in  Rom.  iii.  8. 
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priests’  killing  of  the  sacrifices  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  David’s  eating  of  the  shew-bread, 
were  not  unlawful,  because  the  circumstances 
changed  the  kind  of  the  actions.  Also,  that 
the  Jewish  ceremonies  used  by  the  apostles 
were  in  their  practice  no  way  hurtful,  but 
very  profitable.  Mr  Sprint  allegeth  an¬ 
other  example  out  of  2  Chron.  xxx.  18 — 
21 :  To  perform  God’s  worship  not  as  it  was 
written,  was  a  sin,  saith  he,  yet  to  further 
God’s  substantial  worships,  which  was  a  good 
thing,  was  not  regarded  of  God.  Ans.  One 
cannot  guess  from  his  words  how  he  thought 
here  to  frame  an  argument,  which  might 
conclude  the  lawfulness  of  doing  some  evil, 
that  some  good  may  come  of  it.  Howsoever, 
that  we  may  have  some  light  in  this  matter, 
let  us  distinguish  betwixt  these  two  things  : 
1.  The  people’s  legal  uncleanness,  when  they 
came  to  eat  the  passover.  2.  Their  adven¬ 
turing  to  eat  it,  notwithstanding  their  un- 
cleauness.  Tiiat  they  were  at  that  time  un¬ 
clean,  it  was  a  sin.  But  whilst  they  pre¬ 
pared  their  hearts  truly  to  seek  God,  and 
■  repented  of  their  uncleanness ;  that  in  this 
case  they  adventured  to  eat  the  passover, 
was  no  sin,  because  it  is  the  will  of  God, 
that  such  as  prepare  their  hearts  unfeignedly 
to  seek  him,  lament  their  wants,  and  repent 
for  that  they  are  not  so  prepared  and  sanc¬ 
tified  for  his  worship  as  they  ought  (there 
being  no  other  thing  to  hold  them  back  be¬ 
side  some  defect  of  sanctity  in  themselves), 
notwithstanding  of  any  defect  which  is  in 
them,  draw  near  to  him  in  the  use  of  his 
holy  ordinances.  As  touching  the  former, 
no  man  will  say,  that  they  chose  to  be  un¬ 
clean,  that  they  might  further  God’s  wor¬ 
ship.  But  as  for  the  latter,  repenting  of 
their  uncleanness,  they  chose  to  keep  the  pass- 
over,  this  did  they  to  further  God’s  worship, 
and  this  was  no  sin,  especially  if  we  observe 
with  Tremellius,  that  it  is  said,  ver.  20,  the 
Lord  healed  the  people,  that  is,  by  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  his  Spirit  purified  and  cleansed  them, 
so  that,  that  which  was  lame  was  not  turned 
out  of  the  way,  but  rather  made  straight 
and  healed. 

Sect.  7.  And  now  we  leave  Mr  Sprint, 
who  hath  not  only  conformed  to  the  contro¬ 
verted  ceremonies,  even  upon  presupposal  of 
their  inconveniency,  but  hath  also  made  it 
very  questionable,1  whether  in  the  case  of 
deprivation  he  ought  to  conform  to  sundry 
other  popish  ceremonies,  such  as  shaven 


1  Page  210,  211. 


crown,  holy  water,  cream,  spittle,  salt,  and 
I  know  not  how  many  more  which  he  com¬ 
prehended!  under  Sfc.  ;  all  his  pretences  of 
greater  inconveniences  following  upon  not 
conforming  than  do  upon  conforming,  we 
have  hitherto  examined.  Yet  what  saith 
Bishop  Spotswood1  to  the  cause  ?  He  also 
allegeth  there  is  a  great  inconveniency  in 
the  refusing  of  the  ceremonies,  namely,  the 
offending-  of  the  king.  But  for  answer  unto 
this,  look  what  the  largest  extent  of  the 
prince’s  power  and  privilege  in  matters  be¬ 
longing  unto  God’s  worship,  which  either 
God’s  word  or  the  judgment  of  sound  di¬ 
vines  doth  allow  to  him,  none  shall  be  found 
more  willingly  obsequious  to  his  command¬ 
ments  than  we.  But  as  touching  these  cere¬ 
monies  in  question,  we  are  upon  evident 
grounds  persuaded  in  our  consciences,  that 
they  are  both  unlawful,  and  inexpedient  for 
our  church  ;  and  though  they  were  lawful  in 
themselves,  yet  we  may  answer  as  the  op- 
pugners  of  the  Interim  replied  to  those  who 
urged  yielding  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
same,2  surplice,  holidays,  tapers,  &c.,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  emperor’s  commandment :  That 
the  question  is  not  about  things  indifferent, 
but  about  a  main  article  of  faith,  namely, 
Christian  liberty,  which  admitteth  not  any 
yoke  to  be  imposed  upon  the  conscience,  no 
not  in  things  indifferent.  Our  gracious 
prince  who  now,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  hap¬ 
pily  reigns  over  us,  will  not  (we  assure  our¬ 
selves)  be  offended  at  us,  for  having  regard 
to  our  consciences,  God’s  own  deputies 
placed  in  our  souls,  so  far,  that  for  all  the 
world  we  dare  not  hazard  their  peace  and 
quiet,  by  doing  anything  with  their  repug¬ 
nance  and  aversation.  Wherefore,  we  are 
more  than  confident  that  his  Majesty  will 
graciously  accept  from  us  such  a  reasonable 
apology,  as  they  of  Strasburg  used  to 
Charles  V.3  Quantum  omnino  fieri  potest, 
parati  sumus  tibi  yratificari,  non  sohim 
civilibus  verum  etiam  in  rebus  sacris. 
Veruntamen  oramus  invicem,  vt  eogites, 
quoniam  sui  facti  rationem  oportet  un- 
umquemque  Deo  reddere,  merito  nos  de 
salute  nostra  solicitos  esse,  ct  provi- 
dere  nequid  contra  conscientiam  a  nobis  [ 
fiat.  And  as  the  Estates  of  Germany  to 
Ferdinand,4  when  they  besought  him  only 
not  to  grieve  nor  burden  their  consciences  : 


1  Ubi  supra. 

3  Bald,  de  Cas.  Cons  ,  lib  4,  cap.  11,  cas.3. 
3  Slcid.  Com.  lib.  21,  p.  381. 

■»  Ibid.  lib.  25,  p.  485. 
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Te  quidem  summurn,  et  a  Deo  nobis  da¬ 
tum  magistrum  agnoscimus,  et  libentis- 
sime  quidem,  ac  nihil  est  omnium  rerum, 
quod  non  possis  aut  debeas  a  nobis  ex- 
pectare,  sed  in  hac  unare  propitium  te  nobis 
esse  Jlagitamus.  If  these  hoped  that  po¬ 
pish  princes  would  accept  such  answers  from 
them,  shall  not  we  ?  0,  shall  we  not  be  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  will 
not  refuse  to  take  them  from  us  !  especially 
seeing  his  Majesty  shall  ever  find,  that  he 
hath  none  more  loyal  and  true  subjects,  who 
will  more  gladly  employ  and  bestow  their 
lives,  lands,  houses,  holds,  goods,  gear,  rents, 
revenues,  places,  privileges,  means,  moities, 
and  all  in  his  Highness’  service,  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  his  royal  crown  ;  and  moreover, 
have  so  deeply  conceived  a  strong  and  full 
persuasion  of  his  Majesty’s  princely  virtues, 
and  much  renowned  propension  to  piety  and 
equity,  that  they  will  urge  their  consciences 
by  all  good  and  lawful  means,  to  assent  unto 
every  thing  which  he  enjoins  as  right  and 
convenient,  and  when  the  just  aversation  of 
conscience  upon  evident  reasons  is  invincible, 
will  notwithstanding  be  more  willing  to  all 
other  duties  of  subjection,  and  more  averse 
from  the  least  show  of  contempt. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AGAINST  THOSE  OF  OUR  OPPOSITES  WHO 
PLEAD  FOR  THE  CEREMONIES  AS  THINGS 
EXPEDIENT. 

Sect.  1 .  As  for  those  who  allege  some  con- 
veniency  in  the  ceremonies,  they  say  more 
than  can  abide  the  proof  of  reason,  which 
the  induction  of  some  particulars  shall  de¬ 
monstrate.  Dr  Mortoune1  allegeth  for  the 
surplice,  that  the  difference  of  outward  gar¬ 
ments  cannot  but  be  held  convenient  for  the 
distinguishing  of  ministers  from  laics  in  the 
discharge  of  their  function.  Ans.  This  con- 
veniency  is  as  well  seen  to  without  the  sur¬ 
plice.  If  a  man  having  a  black  gown  upon 
him  be  seen  exercising  the  function  of  a 
minister,  it  is  very  strange  if  any  man 
think  it  not  sufficiently  distinguished  from 
laics.  The  Act  of  Perth,  anent  confirmation 
and  bishoping  of  children,  would  make  it 
appear,  that  this  ceremony  is  most  profitable 
to  cause  young  children  in  their  tender  years 


1  Partic.  Def.  cap.  1,  sect.  1. 


drink  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  re¬ 
ligion.  Ans.  1.  If  this  rite  be  so  profitable 
for  the  instruction  of  children,  then  why  do 
prelates  appropriate  it  to  themselves,  who 
use  to  be  employed  in  higher  affairs,  that 
permit  them  not  to  have  leisure  for  exact 
catechising  of  children  ?  Or,  2.  Though  they 
might  attend  the  discharging  of  this  duty  ; 
why  should  it  be  made  their  peculiar  ?  Is 
not  the  parish  minister  able  to  catechise 
them  ?  Or,  3.  If  it  must  depend  upon  pre¬ 
lates,  and  wait  upon  their  leisure ;  what 
hath  imposition  of  hands  ado  with  catechis¬ 
ing?  4.  How  comes  it,  that  children  who 
are  not  bishopped  are  as  well  catechised  as 
they  who  are  bishopped. 

Sect.  2.  Tilen1  setteth  out  the  expediency 
of  holidays,  for  imprinting  in  the  minds  of 
people  the  sense  and  knowledge  of  the 
benefits  of  redemption.  Ans.  1.  There  is 
no  mean  so  good  for  this  purpose  as  cate¬ 
chising  and  preaching,  out  of  season  and  in 
season.  2.  What  could  he  say  unto  them 
who  have  attained  his  end  without  his  mean  ? 

I  find  people  better  instructed,  and  made 
more  sensible  of  those  benefits,  where  the 
feasts  are  not  kept  than  where  they  are. 

3.  Think  they  their  people  sufficiently  in¬ 
structed  in  the  grounds  of  religion,  when 
they  hear  of  the  nativity,  passion,  &c. — what 
course  will  they  take  for  instructing  them  in 
other  principles  of  faith  ?  Why  do  they  not 
keep  one  way,  and  institute  an  holiday  for  ; 
every  particular  head  of  catechise  ? 

But  Bishop  Lindsey  thinks  yet  to  let  us 
see  a  greater  expediency  for  observing  holi¬ 
days.  “  Certainly  (saith  he)e  nothing  is  so  '• 
powerful  to  abolish  profaneness,  and  to  root 
out  superstition  out  of  men’s  hearts,  as  the 
exercise  of  divine  worship,  in  preaching, 
praying  and  thanksgiving,  chiefly  then  when 
the  superstitious  conceits  of  merit  and  neces-  I 
sity  are  most  pregnant  in  the  heads  of  peo¬ 
ple,— as  doubtless  they  are  when  the  set 
times  of  solemnities  return, — for  then  it  is 
meet  to  lance  the  apostemewhen  it  is  ripe.” 
Ans.  This  is  a  very  bad  cure ;  and  is  not 
only  to  heal  the  wound  of  the  people  slightly, 
but  to  make  it  the  more  inveterate  and  fes¬ 
tered.  I  might  object,  that  little  or  no¬ 
thing  is  preached  or  spoken  by  him  and  his 
companions  at  the  revolution  of  those  festivi¬ 
ties  against  the  superstitious  keeping  of  them  ; 
but  though  they  should  speak  as  much  as  can 


1  Parsen.,  cap.  16,  p.  65. 

2  Proc.  in  Perth  Assembly,  part  3,  p.  7. 
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beagainstthis  superstition,  their  lancing  being 
in  word  only,  and  not  in  deed,  the  recidiva- 
tion  will  prove  worse  than  the  disease.  The 
best  lancing  of  the  aposteme  were  not  to  ob¬ 
serve  them  at  all,  or  to  preach  against  them, 
which  are  tried  to  work  this  effect  more 
powerfully  than  the  Bishop’s  cure  hath 
done  ;  for  all  know  that  there  is  none  so 
free  of  this  superstition  as  those  who  observe 
not  the  holidays. 

Sect.  3.  The  same  prelate  pleadeth1  for 
the  expediency  of  giving  the  communion  to 
the  sick  in  private  houses,  because  he  thinks 
they  should  not  want  this  mean  of  comfort, 
as  if  the  wanting  of  the  sacramental  signs, 
not  procured  by  a  man’s  own  negligence  or 
contempt,  could  stop  or  stay  the  comforts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Nay,  it  is  not  so.  We 
have  seen  some  who  received  not  the  com¬ 
munion  in  time  of  their  sickness,  end  more 
gloriously  and  comfortably  than  ever  we 
heard  of  any  who  received  the  sacrament 
for  their  viaticum  when  they  were  a-dying. 
Paybody2  thinks  kneeling,  in  the  act  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  communion,  to  be  expedient  for 
the  reverend  using  and  handling  of  that  holy 
sacrament,  and  that  much  reverence  ariseth 
to  the  sacrament  from  it.  Ans.  I  verily 
believe  that  more  reverence  ariseth  to  the 
sacrament  from  kneeling  than  is  due  to  it ; 
but  I  am  sure  there  is  no  less  true  reverence 
of  that  holy  sacrament  among  such  as  kneel 
not  in  the  receiving  of  it,  than  among  such 
as  do  kneel.  I  hope  it  is  not  unknown  how 
humbly  and  reverently  many  sincere  Chris¬ 
tians,  with  fear  and  trembling,  do  address 
themselves  to  that  most  holy  sacrament, 
who  yet  for  all  the  world  would  not  kneel  in 
receiving  it.  Thus  we  see  that  these  expe¬ 
diences,  pretended  for  the  ceremonies,  are 
attained  unto  as  well  and  better  without 
them  than  by  them.  But  I  will  go  for¬ 
ward  to  show  some  particular  inconveniences 
found  in  them. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THAT  THE  CEREMONIES  ARE  INEXPEDIENT, 
BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  PREPARATIVES  FOR 
GREATER  EVILS. 

First,  then,  the  ceremonies  arc  inexpe¬ 
dient,  because  our  most  holy  faith,  for  which 

i  Ibid.  p.  121. 

a  Apol.  part  3,  cap.  3,  sect.  45,  61. 
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we  should  earnestly  contend,  received  no 
small  harm  and  prejudice,  and  is  like  to  re¬ 
ceive  still  more  and  more,  by  their  means. 
Our  case  is  not  much  different  from  the 
estate  of  the  churches  in  Germany,  when 
Charles  Y.  caused  the  book  called  Interim 
to  be  published  :*  expediency  then  was  pre¬ 
tended  of  settling  the  peace  of  Germany  by 
this  as  the  best  way  ;  but  it  produced  a  very 
great  inconveniency,  and  instead  of  effectu¬ 
ating  peace,  it  brought  forth  a  hotter  con¬ 
tention,  as  well  between  the  Protestants 
themselves,  as  between  them  and  Papists. 
Expediency  is  now  no  less  pretended  for  the 
ceremonies,  yet  no  more  truly.  But  before 
the  bad  effects  of  the  Interim  were  seen,  the 
wiser  sort  of  Protestants2  wrote  against  it, 
and  warned  men,  ut  ah  eo  tanqnam  a  prce- 
sentissima  peste  sibi  cavereut.  Notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  emperor  did  straitly  in¬ 
hibit  all  impugning  of  it.  And  Sleidane 
tells  us,3  the  reason  which  made  them  so 
mistake  it  was,  because  they  thought  such 
as  were  upon  that  course,  were  opening  a 
way  to  the  popish  religion,  per  adiaphora 
seu  res  medi  is,  and  because4  they  wished  to 
retain  the  saving  doctrine  puram  et  salvam 
a  technis  illorum,  qui  nunc  dum  ceremo- 
nias  restaurare  videri  volunt,  colluviem 
tot  am  doctrince  pontificice  rursus  introdu- 
cunt.  The  like  reason  have  we  to  mistake 
conformity  with  antichrist  in  these  ceremo¬ 
nies  which  are  obtruded  upon  our  church ; 
for  may  we  not  justly  fear  that  hereby  we 
shall  be  drawn  on  to  conform  with  him  also 
in  dogmatical  and  fundamental  points  of 
faith.  Nay,  what  talk  I  of  fear  ?  We  have 
already  seen  this  bad  consequence  in  a  great 
part,  for  it  is  well  enough  known  how  many 
heterodox  doctrines  are  maintained  by  For¬ 
malists,  who  are  most  zealous  for  the  cere¬ 
monies  anent  universal  grace,  free-will,  per¬ 
severance,  justification,  images,  antichrist, 
the  church  of  Rome,  penance,  Christ’s  pas¬ 
sion  and  descending  into  hell,  necessity  of 
the  sacraments,  apocrypha  books,  Christ’s 
presence  in  the  eucharist,  assurance  of  sal¬ 
vation,  &c.  Their  errors  about  those  heads 
we  will  demonstrate,  if  need  be,  to  such  as 
doubt  of  their  mind.  In  the  meantime  it 
hath  been  preached  from  pulpits  among 
ourselves,  that  Christ  died  for  all  alike ; 
that  the  faithful  may  fall  away  from  grace, 

i  Sleid.  Com.  lib.  20,  p.365, 371.  Alsted  in  Chron. 

Religionis,  an.  1548. 

a  Sleid.  Com.  lib.  21,  p.  377. 

a  Ibid.  p.  388.  «  Ibid.  p.  393. 
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that  justification  is  a  successive  action ; 
that  none  can  be  assured  of  salvation  in  this 
life  ;  that  images  in  churches  are  not  to  be 
condemned  ;  that  Christ  descended  locally 
unto  the  place  of  the  damned ;  that  the 
Pope  is  not  antichrist ;  that  Rome  is  not 
Babylon  the  whore  ;  that  the  government 
and  discipline  of  the  church  must  alter  like 
the  French  fashion,  at  the  will  of  superiors; 
that  we  should  not  run  so  far  away  from 
Papists,  but  come  as  near  to  them  as  we  can  ; 
that  abstinence  and  alms  are  satisfactions 
or  compensations  for  sin.  These,  and  sun¬ 
dry  such  like  tenets,  have  not  been  spoken 
in  a  corner. 

Sect.  2.  How  far  conformity  to  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  church  of  Rome  hath  drawn 
Conformists,  of  greatest  note,  to  conform  to 
her  faith  also,  I  may  give  instance  in  the 
Archbishop  of  Spalato.1  He  holds,  that 
many  rites  of  the  Roman  church  are  an¬ 
cient  and  approvable,  that  others,  though 
neither  ancient  nor  universal,  yet,  because 
of  custom,  should  be  tolerated  ;  and  that 
few  only  are  either  to  be  abolished,  or,  by 
some  prudent  and  easy  way,  purged  and  re¬ 
fined.  Now,  will  we  know  how  far  this 
unity  in  ceremonies  drew  him  to  unity  in 
substance,  then  let  us  hear  what  is  his  ver¬ 
dict  of  Protestants  as  well  as  of  Papists,  who 
suffer  for  their  religion  :2  Certe  potius  mar- 
tyres  mundi ,  quam  Dei  sunt,  qui  ex  utra- 
quc  parte  sub  titulo  conscientice  sanguinem 
frustra  fundunt :  quasi  vero  Jides  et  reli- 
gio  Jtomanci,  et  Jides  ac  religio  protestan- 
tium  sunt  duce  Jides  et  duce  religiones,  &c. 
He  tells  us,3  moreover,  that  if  the  Protes¬ 
tants  will  not  have  peace  with  those  whom 
they  call  Papists,  and  communicate  with 
them,  then  are  they  schismatics,  and  are  not 
in  the  true  church.  And  in  the  declaration 
of  the  motives  whereupon  he  undertook  his 
departure  out  of  the  territory  of  V enice,  he 
expressed!  his  judgment  of  such  books  as 
are  framed  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  that  he  held  them  above 
measure  detestable.  Neither  doth  he  stand 
alone  in  this  pitch ;  for  among  the  sect  of 
Formalists,  is  swarming  a  sect  of  Recon¬ 
cilers,  who  preach  and  profess  unity  with 
the  church  of  Rome  in  matters  of  faith. 
For  example,  they  say,  that  that  which  the 

learned  Papists  hold  concerning  justification, 
is  orthodox,  and  therefore  they  will  not  con¬ 
tend  against  them,  except  it  be  for  their  con¬ 
tending  with  us,  who  do  agree  with  them.1 

Sect.  3.  These  Reconcilers  are  too  far  on 
in  the  way  to  Popery  already;  but  if  they  will 
be  fully  reconciled  with  Papists,  they  must 
transport  themselves  altogether  into  their 
tents,  because  Papists  will  not  come  forth  to 
meet  them  midway.  The  Interim  of  Ger¬ 
many  tended  to  reconciliation,  yet  the  Pa¬ 
pists  wrote  against  it.2  Cassander  sought 
this  reconciliation,  but  Bellarmine  confuteth 
his  opinion.8  The  Archbishop  of  Spalato 
was  upon  the  same  course  of  reconciliation, 
but  his  books  were  condemned  as  heretical, 
in  the  decree  given  at  Rome,  anno.  1616, 
by  the  congregation  of  cardinals  deputed  by 
Pope  Paul  V.,  for  the  making  and  renewing 
of  the  index  of  prohibited  books.  The 
Rhemists  tell  us,4  that  they  will  avoid  not 
only  our  opinions,  but  our  very  words  which 
we  use.  Our  adversaries  profess  that  they 
reject  some  expositions  of  certain  places  of 
Scripture,  against  which  they  have  no  other 
reason  but  because  they  are  our  expositions. 
Are  their  minds  so  aliened  from  us  ?  And 
must  we  be  altogether  drawn  overstays  to 
them  ?  Are  they  so  unwilling  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  prejudice  of  their  errors?  And 
shall  wre  be  so  willing  to  be  reconciled  with 
them  to  the  prejudice  of  the  truth  ?  0 

strange  and  monstrous  invention  1  that  would 
reconcile  Christ  with  antichrist, — agree  the 
temple  of  God  and  idols, — mix  light  and 
darkness  together.  He  had  good  reason 
for  him  who  objected  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Spalato,5  that  qui  ubique  est,  nusquam  est  ; 
for  instead  of  reconciling  Protestants  and 
Papists,  they  make  themselves  a  third  party, 
and  raise  more  controversy.  0  bcllua  mul- 
torum  capitum  ! 

Sect.  4.  Thus  we  perceive  what  prejudice 
hath  arisen,  and  yet  ariseth  to  the  true  and 
saving  doctrine,  by  the  means  of  symbolis¬ 
ing  with  the  church  of  Rome  in  these  cere¬ 
monies.  But  because  some  Formalists  ap¬ 
prove  not  of  this  course  of  reconciliation, 
they  (I  know)  would  purge  the  ceremonies 
of  the  blame  of  it :  I  wiil  therefore  show, 
that  Reconcilers  are  set  forward  in  their 

1  Field,  of  the  Church,  append,  to  the  third  book, 
cap.  11,  p.  298.  B.  Andr.  Serm.  on  Jer.  xxiii.  6,  p. 
79—82. 

2  Sleid.  Com.  lib.  21,  p.  377. 

3  De  Laicis,  cap.  19. 

4  Annot.  1  Tim.  vi.  20. 

5  Rep.  Eccl.  lib.  7,  cap.  12,  num.  131. 

1  Reg.  Eccles.  lib.  7,  cap.  12,  num.  107. 

2  Ibid.  num.  120. 

3  Ibid,  num.  132.  See  to  tbe  same  purpose  D. 
Potter,  in  bis  book  called,  “Want  of  Charity  justly 
charged,”  p.  76. 
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course  of  reconciliation,  by  means  of  the 
Roman  rites  remaining  in  reformed  churches. 

G.  Cassander,  in  his  book  de  Officio  pH 
Yiri,  relates  unto  us  how  he  was  entered 
into  this  course,  and  conceived  this  purpose 
of  reconciliation  ;  and  tells,  that  from  his 
youthhood,  he  was  most  observant  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  ceremonies,  yet  so,  that  he  ab¬ 
horred  all  superstition.  And  when  he  had 
read  the  writers  of  that  age,  who  promised 
some  reformation  and  repurgation  of  super¬ 
stitious  worships  and  absurd  opinions,  he 
saith,  Mire  illorum  institutum  placuit  : 
qui  tamen  ita  superstitiones  et  abusioncs, 
quce  nonnullis  ceremoniis  ecclesiasticis  ad- 
mixtce  erant,  exosas  haberem  ut  ipsurn  ec- 
clesiasticam  politiam,  quce  his  ceremoniis 
fere  constant,  non  sublatum  et  eversam, 
sed  repurgatam  ct  emendatam  esse  vellem. 
A  e  see  the  first  thing  which  induced  him 
to  a  reconciliation,  was  his  liking  which  he 
had  to  popish  ceremonies,  and  their  remain¬ 
ing  in  protestant  churches ;  and  as  this 
course  hath  been  attempted,  so  is  it  also 
advanced  by  the  ceremonies ;  for  thereby 
people  are  induced  to  say,  as  they  said  once, 
when  popish  ceremonies  did  re-enter  in  Ger¬ 
many  i1  “  We  perceive  now,  that  the  Pope 
is  not  so  black  as  Luther  made  him.”  And 
as  for  the  Reconcilers  themselves,  may  they 
not  conceive  strong  hopes  to  compass  their 
end  ?  May  they  not  confidently  embark  in 
this  business  ?  May  they  not  with  great  ex¬ 
pectation  of  prosperous  success  achieve  their 
project  ?  When  once  they  have  footing 
upon  our  union  with  Rome  in  ceremonies 
and  church  policy,  they  cannot  but  here¬ 
upon  conceive  no  small  animosity  to  work 
out  their  intended  purpose. 

Do  I  talk  of  a  chimera,  and  imagine  now 
tliat  which  is  not  ?  Nay,  I  will  really  ex¬ 
emplify  that  which  I  say,  in  that  Proteus 
and  Versipelles,  the  Archbishop  of  Spalato; 
lor,  in  the  narration  of  the  passages  which 
were  betwixt  his  Majesty  and  him,  collected 
by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  we  find,2  that  he 
thought  the  procuring  of  concord  betwixt  the 
church  of  England  and  the  church  of  Rome 
to  be  easy.  And  his  reasons  were,3  because 
he  was  verily  persuaded,  that  the  Pope  would 
approve  the  English  liturgy  and  the  public 
use  of  it,  as  he  professed  in  his  colloquy 
with  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Durham, 
and  the  Dean  of  Winchester.  And  further,4 

he  told  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  churches 
of  Rome  and  of  England,  excluding  Puri- 
tans,  were  radically  one  church.  This  made 
him  say1,  “  I  do  find  here  why  to  commend 
this  church,  as  a  church  abhorring  from 
Puritanism,  reformed  with  moderation,  and 
worthy  to  be  received  into  the  communion 
of  the  Catholic  church.”  In  the  following 
words,  he  tells,  that  he  could  carry  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  church  of  England  which 
should  comfort  all  them  who  hate  puritan 
strictness,  and  desire  the  peace  of  the  church 
(meaning  them  who  desired  the  same  re¬ 
conciliation  with  himself).  What  is  more 
clear,  than  that  the  English  ceremonies 
were  that  which  made  him  prosecute,  and 
gave  him  hope  to  effectuate  a  reconciliation 
betwixt  the  church  of  England  and  that  of 
Rome. 

Sect.  5.  But  put  the  case,  that  as  yet  we 
had  seen  no  greater  evils  following  upon  the 
ceremonies,  yet  must  they  be  acknowledged 
to  be  inconvenient,  because  they  are  danger¬ 
ous  preparatives  for  many  worse  things  than 
we  are  awareof,  and  may  drawafterthem  sun¬ 
dry  evil  consequences  which  are  not  feared. 
We  have  heard  before  from  Spotswood,  that 
novations  in  a  church,  even  in  the  smallest 
things,  are  dangerous.  Who  can  then  blame 
us  to  shun  a  danger,  and,  fearing  the  worst, 
to  resist  evil  beginnings, — to  give  no  place 
to  the  devil, — to  crush  the  viper  while  it  is  in 
the  shell, — to  abstain  from  all  appearance  of 
evil,  1  Thes.  v.  22, — and  to  take  the  little 
ones  of  Babylon  whilst  they  are  young,  and 
dash  their  heads  against  the  stones  ? 

It  matters  not  that  many  will  judge  us 
too  precise  for  doing  so.  What  ?  Do  they 
think  this  preciseness  any  other  than  that 
which  the  law  of  God  requireth,  even  ob¬ 
serving  of  the  commandment  of  God,  with¬ 
out  adding  to  it,  or  diminishing  from  it, 
Deut.  xii.  32;  and  keeping  the  straight  path, 
without  declining  to  the  right  hand,  or  the 
left?  Deut.  xxviii.  14  ;  or,  do  they  think  us 
more  precise  than  Mordecai,  who  would  do 
no  reverence  to  Haman,  because  he  was  an 
Amalekite,  Esth.  iii.  2,  and  so  not  to  bo 
countenanced  nor  honoured  by  an  Israelite? 
Deut.  xxv.  19.  Are  we  more  precise  than 
Daniel,  who  would  not  close  his  window 
when  he  was  praying,  no,  not  for  the  king’s 
edict,  knowing,  that  because  he  had  used  to 
do  so  aforetime,  his  doing  otherwise  had  been 
both  a  denying  of  his  former  profession,  and 

1  Park.,  of  the  Cross,  part  2,  p.  80. 

*  P.  32.  3  iud.  p.  at.  4  ibid.  p.  41. 

i  Ibid.  p.  42. 
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an  ensnaring  of'  himself  by  yielding  in  small 
things,  to  yield  in  greater,  and  after  an  inch 
to  take  an  ell?  Dan.  vi.  10.  Are  we  more 
precise  than  the  Apostle  Paul  who  gave  no 
place  to  the  adversaries  of  Christian  liberty, 
no,  not  for  an  hour  ?  Gal.  ii.  5.  Are  we 
more  precise  than  David,  who  would  not  do 
so  much  as  take  up  the  names  of  idols  into 
his  lips,  least  from  speaking  of  them  he 
should  be  led  to  a  likinc  of  them  ?  Psal.  xvi. 

o 

4  ;  or,  may  not  the  sad  and  doleful  examples 
of  so  many  and  so  great  abuses  and  corrup¬ 
tions  which  have  crept  into  the  church  from 
so  small  and  scarcely  observable  originals, 
make  us  loath  at  our  hearts  to  admit  a  change 
in  the  policy  and  discipline  of  a  well  con¬ 
stitute  church,  and  rightly  ordered  before 
the  change,  and  especially  in  such  things  as 
are  not  at  all  necessary  ? 

O  !  from  how  small  beo-innings  did  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  advance  its  progression  ? 
How  little  motes  have  accressed  to  moun¬ 
tains  !  Wherefore1  simplicitatem  Christi 
nos  opportet  colere,  a  qua  ubi  primum  ex- 
tulit  pedem  vanitas,  vanitatem  sequitur 
superstitio,  super stitionem  error,  errorem 
presumptio  presumptionem  impictas,  ido- 
lolatrica.  We  have  cause  to  fear,  that  if 
with  Israel  we  come  to  the  sacrifices  of  idols, 
and  eat  of  idolothites,  and  bow  down  or  use 
any  of  superstitious  and  idolatrous  rites, 
thereafter  we  be  made  to  join  ourselves  to 
these  idols,  and  so  the  fierce  anger  of  the 
Lord  be  kindled  against  us,  as  it  was 
against  them,  Num.  xxv.  2,  3. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THAT  THE  CEREMONIES  ARE  INEXPEDIENT, 
BECAUSE  THEY  HINDER  EDIFICATION. 

Sect.  1.  That  the  ceremonies  are  a  great 
hinderance  to  edification,  appeareth,  lirst, 
In  that  they  obscure  the  substance  of  re- 
;  ligion,  and  weaken  the  life  of  godliness  by 
1  outward  glory  and  splendour,  which  draws 
away  the  minds  of  people  so  far  after  it,  that 
they  forget  the  substance  of  the  service 
which  they  are  about.  The  heathenish 
priests  laboured,2  per  varictatcm  ceremoni- 
arum,  rem  inprecio  retinere.  The  use  for 
which  Papists  appoint  their  ceremonies,3  is, 

1  Jun.  Animad.  in  Bell,  de  Cult.Sanct.  lib.  3, cap.  5. 

2  Natal.  Com  it.  Mythol.  lib.  1,  rap.  15. 

3  Bell,  de  Effect.  Sacrara.  cap.  31. 


ut  externam  quandam  majestatem  sensi- 
bus  objiciant ;  and  so  are  the  ceremonies 
urged  upon  us,1  though  to  conciliate  rever¬ 
ence  and  due  regard  to  divine  worship,  and 
to  stir  up  devotion.  In  the  meanwhile  it 
is  not  considered,2  that  mentes  humance 
mirijicce  capiuntur  et  facinantur,  cere- 
moniarum  splendore  et  pompa.  Videmus 
siquidem,  saith  Bucer,3  vulgus  delectari 
actionibus  sccenicis,  et  multis  uti  signis. 
Chemnitius  marks  of  the  cumulating  of  cere¬ 
monies  in  the  ancient  church,4  that  it  drew 
to  this,  ut  tandem  in  theatricum  ferme 
apparatum  ceremonice  illce  abierint.  Mus- 
culus  reprehends  bishops  for  departing  from 
the  apostolical  and  most  ancient  simplicity,5 
and  for  adding  ceremonies  unto  ceremonies 
in  a  worldly  splendour  and  respectability, 
whereas  the  worship  of  God  ought  to  be 
pure  and  simple. 

The  policy,  then,  which  Ls  most  simple 
and  single,  and  least  lustred  with  the  pomp 
and  bravery  of  ceremonies,  cannot  but  be 
most  expedient  for  edification.  The  king’s 
daughter  is  most  like  herself  when  she  is 
all  glorious  within,  not  without,  Psal.  xlv.  13, 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  appeareth  best 
what  it  is,  when  it  cometh  not  with  observa¬ 
tion,  Luke  xvii.  20,  21.  But  “  supersti¬ 
tion  (saith  Camero),6  the  mother  of  cere¬ 
monies,  is  lavish  and  prodigal ;  spiritual 
whoredom,  as  it  is,  it  hath  this  common 
with  the  bodily ;  both  of  them  must  have 
their  paintings,  then’  trinkets,  their  inveigle¬ 
ments.” 

Sect.  2.  Secondly,  The  ceremonies  are 
impediments  to  the  inward  and  spiritual 
worship,  because  they  are  fleshly  and  exter¬ 
nal.  In  the  second  commandment  are  for¬ 
bidden  omnes  ritus,  qui  a  spirituali  Dei 
cultu  discrepant “  The  kingdom  of  God 
is  within  you,”  saith  Christ,  Luke  xvii.  21. 
Now,  if  the  Apostle,  1  Tim.  iv.  8,  say,  that 
bodily  exercise,  such  as  fasting,  watching, 
&c.,  which  are  requisite  as  helps  and  fur¬ 
therances  to  the  humiliation  of  the  soul,  do 
but  profit  a  little,  then  may  we  say  of  our 
unnecessary  and  unprofitable  ceremonies, 
that  they  are  exceedingly  nocent  and 
harmful  to  true  and  spiritual  worship.  The 

1  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  lib.  4,  num.  1. 

2  Hospin.  Epist.  Dedic.  Praefix.  Libris  de  Orig. 
Monach. 

3  Censur.  Liturg.  Angl.  cap.  9. 

^  Exam,  part  2,  de  Rit.  in  Administ.  Sacr.  p.  32. 

5  Com.  in  John  iv.  24. 

6  Popish  Prejud.  cap.  10. 

I  Calv.  Com.  in  Exod.  xx.  5. 
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Apostle  is  not  speaking  of  plays  and  pas¬ 
times,  as  Bellarmine  would  have  us  to  think. 
Who  can  believe  that  Timothy  was  so  much 
addicted  to  play,  that  the  Apostle  had  need 
to  admonish  him,  that  such  exercise  profit- 
eth  little  ?  He  is  speaking,  then,  of  such 
bodily  exercises  as  in  those  primitive  times 
were  used  religiously,  as  lasting,  watching, 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  such  like ;  and  he 
would  have  Timothy  rather  to  exercise  him¬ 
self  to  the  life  and  power  of  godliness,  and 
to  substantial  worship,  than  to  any  of  these 
outward  things.  Neither  doth  the  Apostle 
condemn  only  the  superstitious  use  of  these 
exercises,  as  Calvin  well  observeth,1  alioqui 
in  totum  damnaret:  whereas  he  doth  only 
extenuate  and  derogate  from  them,  saying, 
that  they  profit  little.  Therefore  (saitli  he), 
ut  maxime  integer  sit  animus,  et  rectus 
finis,  tamen  in  externis  actionibus  nihil  re¬ 
pent  Paulus  quod  magnifaciat.  Valde 
necessaria  admonitio,  nam  semper  propen- 
det  mundus  in  illam  partem,  uti  JDeum  ex¬ 
ternis  obsequiis  velit  colere.  But  what  will 
some  say  ?  Do  we  allow  of  no  external 
rites  and  ceremonies  iu  divine  worship? 

Saravia  tells  us,2  that  dum  vitia  vitant 
stulti,  in  contraria  ruunt,  and  that  he  is  no 
less  in  the  fault,  qui  nullas  in  externo  Dei 
cultu  ceremonias  admittit,  quce  tantum  de- 
cori  serviunt,  hominesque  sui  admoneant 
ofiicii,  quam  qui  quasvis  citra,  delectum 
recipiunt,  &c.  Wherefore,  because  a  transi¬ 
tion  from  idolatry  and  superstition  is  more 
easy  to  Atheism  and  the  profanation  of  holy 
things,  than  to  the  golden  mediocrity,  he 
saith,  he  could  have  wished  that  Beza  had 
not  generally  condemned  all  ceremonies 
without  making  any  difference. 

Ans.  Neither  Beza,  nor  any  other,  who 
dislike  the  English  ceremonies,  condemneth 
such  rites  and  circumstances  in  the  external 
worship  of  God  as  serve  only  for  decency, 
but  those  sacred  and  significant  ceremonies 
which  admonish  men  of  their  duty  are  not 
of  this  sort.  What  shall  we  say  then  of  such 
a  conjunction  as  this,  quce  tantum  decori 
serviunt,  hominesque  sui  admoneant  officii ? 
Why  would  not  Saravia  write  a  chronology  ; 

I  say  not  magnarum  (as  others),  but  mir- 
andarum  conjunctionum,  and  record  that 
at  such  a  time  he  found  out  the  conjunction 
and  compatibility  of  two  things  which  were 
ever  thought  incompatible  in  former  ages, 

namely,  rites  serving  only  for  decency,  and 
holy  significant  ceremonies  admonishing  men 
of  their  duty  in  God’s  worship  ?  Had  there 
been  no  moralist  (trow  we)  then  to  note,  that 
decency  and  things  serving  only  for  decency, 
have  place  in  civility  and  all  moral  actions, 
in  which  notwithstanding  there  is  no  signifi¬ 
cant  nor  admonitory  sacred  signs  of  men’s 
duty  in  God’s  worship  ?  And  thus  should 
these  two  things  be  severed,  which  he  hath 
conjoined  and  confounded. 

To  conclude,  we  condemn  the  English 
controverted  ceremonies  which  are  regarded 
as  holy  and  significant,  as  most  inexpedient, 
because  they  derogate  from  the  true  inward 
and  spiritual  worship;  for  man’s  nature, 
saith  Camero,1  “  is  delighted  in  that  which 
is  fleshly  and  outward,  neglecting  that  which 
is  spiritual  and  inward.”  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  least  spiritual,  lively,  and  holy 
disposition  hath  followed  upon  the  addition 
of  unnecessary  ceremonies;  and  why  there 
was  never  so  much  zeal,  life,  and  power  of 
religion  inwardly,  in  the  church  of  Christ, 
as  then,  when  she  was  freest  of  ceremonies. 
This  much2  a  Formalist  of  great  note  is  for¬ 
ced  to  acknowledge.  Let  us  consider,  saith 
he,  “  the  primitive  church,  flourishing  more 
in  times  of  the  apostles  than  ever  it  did 
afterwards.  M  ho  will  not  admire  her  great 
simplicity  in  all  points,  and  especially  in 
ceremonies  ?  for  excepting  the  celebration  of 
baptism  by  washing  of  water,  and  of  the 
holy  supper,  according  to  the  Lord’s  institu¬ 
tion,  in  taking  the  bread  and  wine,  and  dis¬ 
tributing  them  after  thanksgiving ;  except¬ 
ing  also  the  imposition  of  hands  upon  those 
who  extraordinarily  received  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whether  it  were  in  a  general  calling  or  a 
particular,  to  a  charge  in  the  church,  and 
availing  lor  a  miraculous  effect  of  healing 
the  sick;  I  say,  these  excepted,  there  will 
not  be  found  any  other  ceremony  in  those  1 
primitive  times,  so  admirable  was  their  sim¬ 
plicity.” 

Sect.  3.  Thirdly,  the  ceremonies  are  a 
great  hinderance  to  edification,  because  they 
make  much  time  and  pains  to  be  spent  about 
them,  which  might  be,  and  (if  they  were  re¬ 
moved)  should  be  spent  more  profitably  for 
godly  edifying.  That  which  is  said  of  the 
ceremonies  which  crept  into  the  ancient 
church,  agreeth  well  to  them.8  Ista  cere- 
moniarum  accumulatio,  turn  ipsos  doctor es, 

1  Com.  in  illam  locum. 

s  De  Divers.  Grad.  Miuistr.  Evang.  contr.  Bez. 
cap.  24,  sect.  25. 

1  Popish  Prejud.  cap.  10. 

3  Camero,  ibid. 

3  llospin.,  ubi  snpra. 
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turn  etiam  ipsos  auditores,  a  studio  do- 
ccndi  atque  discendi  verbum  Dei  abstraxit, 
atque  impedivit  neccssarias  et  utiles  divini 
eloquii  institutiones. 

Pulpits  sound  oftentimes  with  declama¬ 
tions  for  the  ceremonies,  when  there  is  need 
of  pressing  the  power  of  godliness  upon  the 
consciences  of  people,  and  when  there  are 
many  more  necessary  things  to  be  urged. 
The  press  also  sends  forth  idle  discourses 
and  defences  of  the  ceremonies  which  might 
be  employed  more  profitably. 

And,  moreover,  faithful  men  whose  la¬ 
bours  might  be  very  profitable  to  the 
church  in  the  holy  ministry,  have  neither 
a  door  of  entrance  nor  a  door  of  utterance 
licentiated  to  them,  and  that  because  they 
will  not  consent  nor  yield  themselves  to  be 
the  unhappy  instruments  of  imposing  this 
yoke  of  ceremonial  bondage  upon  the  necks 
of  God’s  people.  Others  who  have  en¬ 
tered,  and  have  been  both  faithful  and  pain¬ 
ful  labourers  in  the  Lord’s  vineyard,  are 
thrust  from  their  charges  for  no  other  quar¬ 
rel,  but  that  of  non-conformity.  O  unhappy 
ceremonies  !  woe  unto  you,  you  mischievous 
lets  and  prejudices  to  the  edification  of  the 
church. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THAT  THE  CEREMONIES  ARE  INEXPEDIENT, 
BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  OCCASIONS  OF  INJURY 
AND  CRUELTY. 

Sect.  1.  The  ceremonies  serve  to  be  in¬ 
struments  of  cruelty  against  the  sincere  ser¬ 
vants  of  Christ ;  they  are  used  as  Absalom’s 
sacrifice,  to  be  cloaks  of  wicked  malice  ;  they 
occasion  the  fining,  confining,  depriving,  im¬ 
prisoning,  and  banishing  of  very  worthy  and 
good  men. 

Such  instruments  of  cruelty  brought  into 
the  habitation,  not  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  Gen. 
xlix.  5,  but  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  are  to  be 
accursed  by  all  who  love  the  peace  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  or  bear  the  bowels  of  Christian  com¬ 
passion  within  them,  because  they  are  not 
of  Christ  the  meek  Lamb  of  God,  who  did  not 
cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be 
heard  in  the  street,  who  did  not  break  the 
bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax, 
Isa.  xlii.  2,  3;  but  they  are  of  antichrist,  to 


whom  it  is  given  to  make  war  with  the 
saints.1 

Surely  those  bowels  of  mercies,  kindness, 
and  forbearance,  which  the  Apostle  requir- 
eth,  as  they  should  be  in  every  Christian, 
Col.  iii.  12,  13,  so  chiefly  in  Us  qui  prce- 
sunt,  as  Melancthon  noteth,2  in  them  to¬ 
wards  all,  but  chiefly  towards  these  who  are 
both  good  Christians  and  good  subjects ;  to¬ 
wards  these  in  all  things,  but  chiefly  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  ceremony  and  indifferency.  In  such 
matters  always,  but  chiefly  wdien  there  is  no 
contempt  nor  refractory  disposition,  but  only 
a  modest  and  Christian  desire  to  conserve 
the  peace  of  a  pure  conscience,  by  forbearing 
to  do  that  which  it  is  persuaded  is  not  right. 
Let  magistrates  remember  well, 

“  Parcere  subjectis  et  debellare  superbcs.” 

Sect.  2.  If  there  were  no  more  but  such  a 
doleful  and  woeful  effect  as  the  cruel  dealing 
with  the  faithful  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
occasioned  by  the  ceremonies,  this  is  too 
much  for  evincing  the  inconveniency  of 
them. 

Dr  Burges,  in  a  sermon  preached  before 
king  James,  related  a  speech  of  the  emperor 
Augustus,  who  commanded  that  all  the 
glasses  should  be  broken,  that  no  man  might 
incur  such  a  fright  as  one  Pollio  tvas  put 
into,  for  breaking  one  of  his  master’s  glasses. 
Whereby  (as  he  expounds  himself)3  he  meant 
to  intimate  unto  that  wise  king,  that  it  were 
better  to  take  away  the  ceremonies  than  to 
throw  out  the  ministers  for  them.  Yet  it  is 
the  verdict  of  some,4  that  the  blame  lieth  not 
upon  the  ceremonies,  but  upon  ministers 
themselves,  who  leave  their  places  and  draw 
all  this  evil  upon  themselves.  This  is  even 
as  Nabal  blamed  David  for  breaking  away 
from  his  master,  when  he  was  chased  away 
against  his  will,  1  Sam.  xxv.  10  ;  and  as 
Julian,5 6  when  he  had  impoverished  the 
Christians,  laughed  them  to  scorn,  as  if  they 
had  impoverished  themselves  to  get  that 
blessing  which  Christ  had  promised  to  the 
poor. 

The  canon  law  speaketh  for  the  Lord’s 
bishops,  which  are  persecuted  from  city  to 
city:®  Arc  ip  si  in  hoc  peccant,  quoniam 
non  sponte  sed  coacte  hoc  agunt:  scd  illi 


1  Rev.  xvii.  7. 

2  Com.  in  ilium  locum. 

3  Praef.  of  the  Ans.  p.  17. 

4  Sarav.  N.  Fratri  et  Amico,  art.  17. 

5  Socrat.  lib.  3,  cap.  12. 

6  Deer,  part  2,  caus.  7,  quest.  1,  cap.  36. 
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qui  eos  perscquuntur ;  nec  ipsis  episcopis 
hoc  imputari  potest,  sed  illis  qui  eos  hoc 
agere  cogunt.  How  is  it  that  they  are  not 
ashamed,  who  say,  that  ministers  have  their 
own  places  and  callings,  when  they  would 
fain  abide  in  them,  and  with  heavy  hearts 
are  thrust  from  them. 

Sect.  3.  Neither  is  this  all  the  injury  which 
is  occasioned  by  the  ceremonies  ;  they  make 
godly  and  zealous  Christians  to  be  mocked 
and  nick-named  Puritans,  except  they  can 
swallow  the  camel  of  conformity.  Our  con¬ 
sciences  bear  us  witness,  how  without  all  rea¬ 
son  we  are  branded  with  the  name  of  those 
ancient  heretics,  from  whose  opinions  and 
manners,  O,  how  far  are  we  l1  And  as  for 
ourselves,  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  shrink 
not  to  be  reproached  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 
We  know  the  old  Waldenses  before  us,2  were 
also  named  by  their  adversaries,  Cathares  or 
Puritans ;  and  that,  without  cause,  hath  this 
name  been  given  both  to  them  and  us.  But 
we  are  most  sorry  that  such  as  are  walking 
humbly  with  their  God,  seeking  eagerly  after 
the  means  of  grace  and  salvation,  and  mak¬ 
ing  good  conscience  of  all  their  ways,  should 
be  made  odious,  and  that  piety,  humility,  re¬ 
pentance,  zeal,  conscience,  &c.,  should  be 
mocked,  and  all  by  occasion  of  the  cere¬ 
monies. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THAT  THE  CEREMONIES  ARE  INEXPEDIENT, 

BECAUSE  THEY  HARDEN  AND  CONFIRM  THE 

PAPISTS. 

The  Papists  make  advantage  of  the  cere¬ 
monies,  and  thereby  confirm  themselves  in 
Popery.  First,  in  that  they  use  them  as 
the  bellows  to  blow'  up  the  fire  of  contention 
among  us,  remembering  the  old  rule,  divide 
ct  impera.  They  set  us  by  the  ears  among 
ourselves,  that  they  may  be  in  peace,  and 
that  intestine  discord  may  make  us  forget 
the  common  adversary.8  Calvin  wrote  to 
the  Earl  of  Somerset,  Fieri  non  posse  quin 
Papistas  superbius  insolescercnt,  nisi  ma¬ 
ture  compositum  esset  dissidium  de  cere¬ 
monies.  Dr  White  saith,4  that  our  strife 
about  ceremonies  is  kindled  and  nourished  by 

1  The  Pastor  and  the  Prelate,  p.  36. 

2  Ilist.  of  the  Waldenses,  lib.  1,  cap.  3. 

3  Calv.  Epist.  et  Resp.  col.  132. 

4  Way  to  the  Church,  ans.  to  sect.  33. 


Papists.  If  we  were  liberate  from  the  cere¬ 
monies,  then  might  wre  do  more  against  the 
Papists,  and  they  should  not  insult  as  they 
do. 

Sect.  2.  But  they  have  yet  more  advan¬ 
tage  from  our  Formalists ;  for  they  like  very 
well  the  course  of  conformity,  as  the  wray  of 
returning  to  Popery,  and  some  of  them  tell 
us  in  broad  terms,  that  they  hope  we  are 
coming  fast  home  to  them.  They  perceive 
us  receiving  and  retaining  their  Roman  rites 
and  popish  policy,  which  makes  them  resolve 
to  stay  where  they  are,  promising,  that  them¬ 
selves  are  in  the  surest  hold,  and  looking  for 
our  returning  back  to  them.  This  was  ere 
now  both  foreseen  and  foretold  by  the  wiser 
sort. 

Zancliius  told,1  that  he  seemed  to  himself 
to  hear  the  monks  and  Jesuits  saying  a- 
mong  themselves,  Ipsa  quoque  Regina  An- 
glice  doctissima  et  prudentissima,  paulatim 
incipit  ad  Sanctce  Romance  ecclesice  redire 
religionem ;  resumptis  jam  sanctissimis  ct 
sacratissimis  clericorum  vestibus  ;  speran- 
dum  est  fore  ut  rcliqua  etiam  omnia,  &c. 
Papists  count  all  to  be  Cal  vino-  Pc  ip  is  tee, 
i.  e.,  half  Papists,  who  are  not  Puritans,  and 
daily  invite  them  to  an  association  with  them 
against  the  Puritans,  as  Parker2  showetli  out 
of  a  treatise  entitled,  Concertatio  Ecclesice 
Catholicce  in  Anglia  contra  Calvino  Papis- 
tos  et  Puritanos.  And  we  may  perceive  out 
of  Franciscus  a  Sancta  Clara,3  that  they  de¬ 
spair  of  any  agreement  with  Puritans,  yet 
hoping  that  Formalists  will  agree  with  them. 
In  these  hopes  they  are  still  more  and  more 
confirmed  whilst  they  observe  this  confor¬ 
mity  in  ceremonies  to  be  yet  prevailing  and 
proceeding,  and  not  like  to  take  a  stand. 
Whereupon  they  (poor  souls)  delight  to  stay 
still  in  Babylon,  finding  us  so  fast  turning 
back  thither,  as  if  we  repented  we  come  out 
from  thence. 

Sect.  3.  Some  would  here  defend  the  cere¬ 
monies,  as  being  most  expedient  to  gain  the 
Papists,  who  otherwise  should  be  the  more  ali¬ 
ened  from  us.  O  what  a  fiction  !  As  it,  for¬ 
sooth,  hardening  of  them  in  Popery  were  to 
win  them,  and  fostering  of  them  in  the  same 
were  to  wean  them  from  it.  Woeful  proof 
hath  taught  us,  that  they  are  but  more  and 
more  hardened,  and  resolutely  confirmed  in 
Popery  by  these  Roman  remainders  among 

l  Epist.  ad  Rrgin.  Elis.  lib.  1,  Epistol.  p.  112. 

3  Of  the  Cross,  cap.  9,  sect.  1. 

3  Expos.  Couf.  Aug.  art.  37,  et  problem,  2  do 
1  praedest. 
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us,  neither  will  they,  whilst  they  expect  that 
we  are  turning  back  to  them,  do  so  much  as 
meet  us  midway ;  but  they  flee  from  us,1 
quarn  longissime ;  their  over-passing  and 
over-reaching  Pharisaical  zeal,  makes  them 
hold  fast  the  least  point  of  their  religion, 
and  adhere  to  the  wuole  entire  fabric  of  the 
Roman  both  doctrine  and  discipline. 

Of  the  gaining  of  the  adversaries,  Au¬ 
gustine  speaketh  better,2  for  if  you  demand, 
Unde  vincantur  pagani,  unde  illuminen- 
tur,  unde  ad  salutem  vocentur?  He  mak- 
eth  this  answer,  Dcscrite  omnes  solenni- 
tates  ipsorum,  deserite  nugas  eorum  :  et 
si  non  consentiunt  veritxti  nostra,  saltern 
pudeat  paucitatis  sure.  Nulla  est  conce- 
denda  gratia  adversariis  (say  the  divines 
of  Germany3),  in  mutatione  ccremoniarum, 
nisi  prius  nobiscum  consentiant  in  funda- 
mento  hoc  cst,  in  vcra  doctrina  et  usu  sa- 
cramentorum.  They  that  yield  to  the  ad¬ 
versaries  in  matters  of  rite,  cos  hoc  ipso  in 
impietate  sua  conformant  ;  and  the  adver¬ 
saries  cessione  ista  non  parura  adjuvantur, 
saith  Balduin  Bellarmine,4  rejecteth  Cassan- 
der’s  reconciliation,5  for  this  reason  among 
others,  because,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  fathers,  we  should  not  change  nor  in¬ 
novate  the  smallest  matters  for  gratifying  of 
heretics. 

The  best  way,  then,  which  we  can  use  for 
winning  of  the  Papists,  is  to  shine  as  lights 
in  the  world,  Phil.  ii.  15,  16,  holding  forth 
the  word  of  life  by  a  pure  and  plain  profes¬ 
sion,  to  be  blameless  and  harmless,  the  sons 
of  God,  without  rebuke,  in  the  midst  of  a 
crooked  and  perverse  nation,  that  so  the 
name  of  God  and  his  doctrine  be  not  blas¬ 
phemed,  1  Tim.  vi.  1.  If  thus  we  hold  fast 
the  profession  of  the  truth,  and  walk  in  all 
honest  conversation  acccording  to  the  truth, 
so  many  as  are  ordained  to  eternal  life  shall 
be  converted,  and  made  to  glorify  God  in 
the  day  of  visitation,  1  Pet.  ii.  12. 

Sect.  4.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  Apostle  ob¬ 
served  some  Jewish  ceremonies  for  winning 
of  the  Jews,  as  we  read,  Acts  xvm.  21 ;  xx. 
16  ;  xxi.  26  ;  and  that  it  appeareth,  we  may 
by  the  same  reason  yield  to  some  popish 
ceremonies  for  winning  of  the  Papists.  Ans. 
1.  There  is  not  a  like  reason  of  the  weak 


1  Maldon.  Com.  in  Matt.  viii.  3. 

2  De  Verb.  Dom.,  serm.  6. 

3  Conrad.  Schlusselburg,  apud  Park,  of  the  Cross, 
part  2,  p.  97. 

4  De  Cas.  Consc.,  lib.  4,  cap.  11.  cas.  3. 

5  De  Laicis,  cap.  19. 


Jews,  who  then  could  not  have  been  fully 
instructed  concerning  Christian  liberty,  and 
obstinate  Papists  who  might  have  been,  and 
yet  may  be  instructed,  but  will  not.  Nor,  2. 
Is  the  same  to  be  done  in  the  bright  shining 
meridian  light  of  the  gospel,  which  was  done 
before  the  full  promulgation  of  the  same  ? 
Nor,  3.  Is  so  much  honour  to  be  given,1  and 
so  great  respect  to  be  had  to  popish  and  an- 
tichristian  rites,  as  to  the  ceremonies  which 
were  ordained  by  God  himself.  These  were 
to  be  suffered  awhile,  that  they  might  be 
honourably  buried ;  to  those  we  are  to  say 
with  detestation,  “  Get  you  hence.”  Nor, 
4.  Can  the  same  things  be  done  at  Antioch 
which  are  done  at  Jerusalem.  At  Antioch 
Peter  sinned  by  using  Jewish  rites,  because 
there  the  greatest  part  were  Gentiles,  who 
had  both  heard  his  preaching  and  seen  his 
practice  against  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jews. 
But  at  Jerusalem  Paul  had  to  do  with  the 
weak  Jews,  who  had  heard  little  or  no 
preaching  against  those  ceremonies,  and  had 
seen  as  little  practice  contrary  unto  them. 
Now  Scotland  must  not  be  likened  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  no  not  to  Antioch ;  for  Scotland  hath 
been  tilled  both  with  preaching  and  practice 
contrary  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Papists, 
yea,  hath  moreover  spewed  them  out  openly 
and  solemnly,  with  a  religious  and  strict  oath 
never  to  lick  them  up  again. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THAT  THE  CEREMONIES  ARE  INEXPEDIENT, 
BECAUSE  THEY  DISTURB  THE  PEACE  OF  THE 
CHURCH. 

Sect.  1.  The  great  evils  which  have  be¬ 
fallen  to  many  famous  churches,  through  the 
means  of  intestine  dissensions,  should  teach 
us  not  to  admit  the  occasions  of  the  like 
inconveniences  among  ourselves  ;  for  as  by 
concord  minima  crescunt,  so  by  discord 
maxima  dilabuntur. 

Now,  the  ceremonies  are  the  bane  of  our 
church’s  peace,  and  the  unhappy  instruments 
of  lamentable  discord  among  brethren  who 
should  dwell  together  in  unity.  I  know  that 
the  refusers  of  the  ceremonies  are  blamed, 
as  if  they  were  the  troublers  of  the  peace  of 
the  church,  and  the  tumultuating  contentious 
spirits  who  make  so  much  ado  about  matters 

1  Calv.  Epist.  et  Resp.  col.  451,  452. 
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of  rite  and  ceremony.  But  I  know  also  that 
none  have  been  more  ordinarily  and  com¬ 
monly  blamed  for  troubling  the  peace  of  the 
church  than  they  who  least  deserved  to  be 
blamed  for  it.  So  was  Elijah  himself1 
thought  to  be  he  that  troubled  Israel,  when 
he  contended  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  in  his  time,  1  Kings  xviii.  17.  I  will 
therefore  observe  four  marks  whereby  it  may 
be  known  when  contentions  are  in  a  church, 
which  side  is  reprehensible,  and  also  who  are 
to  be  blamed  as  the  troublers  of  our  Israel. 

Sect.  2.  In  contentions  raised  in  the 
church,  we  are  to  consider  the  motive,  the 
measure,  the  matter,  the  manner.  And,  1st. 
Touching  the  motive  :  They  who  contend  in 
a  church  reprehensibly,  are  moved  and  in¬ 
duced  to  the  course  which  they  follow,  by 
some  worldly  respect,  Acts  xix.  25  ;  1  Tim. 
vi.  5.  Now,  as  for  those  in  our  church  who 
contend  for  the  ceremonies,  many  of  them 
are  led  by  such  argumenta  inartifidalia , 
as  wealth,  preferment,  &c.,and  if  conscience 
be  at  all  looked  to  by  them,  yet  they  only 
throw  and  extort  an  assent  and  allowance 
from  it,  when  worldly  respects  have  made 
them  to  propend  and  incline  to  an  anterior 
liking  of  the  ceremonies.  We  do  not  judge 
them  when  we  say  so,  but  by  their  fruits  we 
know  them.  As  Pope  Innocent  VII.,1  while 
he  was  yet  a  cardinal,  used  to  reprehend  the 
negligence  and  timidity  of  the  former  popes, 
who  had  not  removed  the  schism  and  trouble 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  yet  when  himself  was 
advanced  to  the  popedom,  he  followed  the 
footsteps  of  his  predecessors,  governing  all 
things  tumultuously,  and  making  the  schism 
worse  ;  so  among  our  opposites,  not  a  few 
have  been  overcome  with  ease,  pleasure, 
riches,  favour,  pre-eminence,  &c.,  to  like 
well  of  the  ceremonies  which  never  had  their 
first  love,  when  they  had  both  spoken  and 
disputed  against  them.  What  drew  them 
overstays  to  contend  for  them,  except  (I  say 
not  the  seeking  of,  lest  I  be  thought  uncha- 
ritable,  but)  their  being  sought  by  some 
worldly  benefit  ?  And  how  could  such  an 
one  excuse  himself  but  by  Paris’s  apology, 
Jngentibus  ardent ,  judicium  domis  solici- 
tare  meum.  And  what  marvel  that  Balak’s 
promotion,  Num.  xxii.  17  ;  and  Saul’s  fields 
and  vineyards,  1  Sam.  xxii.  prevail  with  such 
as  love  this  present  world,  2  Tim.  iv.  10. 

The  popish  oil  and  chrism  were  defend¬ 
ed  by  Islebius  and  Sidonius,  ut  ipsi  nimi- 


1  Platin.  iii  vita  Iunoc.  VII. 


rum  discederent  unctiores.1  How  like  to 
them  have  we  known  many  Formalists  ! 
The  best  respect  which  Bishop  Lindsey 
nameth  for  kneeling  at  the  communion  is,'2 3 
the  eschewing  the  prince’s  offence ;  but,  as 
for  us,  let  it  be  told,  who  hath  ever  of  a 
Conformist  become  a  Non-Conformist,  for 
any  worldly  benefit  which  he  might  expect 
by  his  non-conformity?  What  worldly  re¬ 
spect  have  we  to  move  us  to  refuse  the  cere¬ 
monies  ?  What  wealth  ?  What  prefer¬ 
ment  ?  What  ease  ?  What  pleasure  ?  What 
favour  ?  Do  we  not  expose  ourselves  to  the 
hazard  of  all  these  things  ?  Only  our  con¬ 
sciences  suffer  us  not  to  consent  to  such 
things  as  we  see  to  be  unlawful  and  hurtful 
for  the  church. 

Sect.  3.  2d.  Let  it  be  considered  which 

side  exceeds  in  contending  they  are  in  the 
fault,  1  Tim.  vi.  4.  Now,  our  opposites  do  far 
overmatch  us,  and  overstride  us  in  conten¬ 
tion  ;  for,  1.  They  harbour  an  inveterate 
dislike  of  every  course  and  custom  which 
we  like  well  of,  and  they  carp  at  many  deeds, 
words,  writings,  opinions,  fashions,  &c.  in  us, 
which  they  let  pass  in  others  of  their  own 
mind.  Whereas  we  (God  knows)  are  glad 
to  allow  in  them  anything  which  we  allow 
in  others,  and  are  so  far  from  nitimur  in  ve- 
titum ,  semper  cupimusque  negata,  that  most 
heartily  we  condescend  to  apply  ourselves,  by 
all  possible  means,  to  observe  them,  please 
them,  and  entertain  peace  with  them,  who 
impose  and  urge  upon  us  an  unconscionable 
observation  of  certain  ceremonies,  and  to  do 
as  much  for  them  as  any  ground  of  conscience 
or  reason  can  warrant.  So  far  as  we  have 
attained,  we  walk  by  the  same  rule  with 
them,  Phil.  iii.  16,  and  so  exceed  not  in 
the  measure.  2.  It  may  be  seen  that  they 
exceed  in  contending  with  us,  it  we  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Papists ;  against  them  they 
contend  more  remissly,  against  us  more  in¬ 
tensively.  Saravia  professeth®  that  he  think- 
eth  worse  of  us  than  of  Papists,  lie  hath  rea¬ 
son  whocomplaineth  ot  Formalists’  desire  not 
to  stir  and  contend  against  the  Papists,  and 
their  fierceness  against  their  own  brethren.4 
“  This  (saith  he)  is  ill  provided  for,  and  can 
have  no  excuse,  that  some,  not  to  contend 
with  Papists,  should  contend  with  their  breth¬ 
ren,  and  displease  the  sons  of  their  own  mo¬ 
ther,  to  please  the  enemies  of  their  father, 

i  Sleid.  coin.  lib.  gl,  p.  376. 

s  Epist.  to  the  Pastors  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland. 

3  Surav.  N.  Fratri  ct  Amlco,  art.  17. 

*  Park.,  of  the  Cross,  cap.  6,  sect.  gl. 
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and  beat  not  the  dog  before  the  lion,  but  the 
lion  for  favour  of  the  dog,  and  make  the  na¬ 
tural  child  to  weep,  while  the  son  of  the 
bondwoman  doth  triumph.”  3.  That  they 
exceed,  appeareth  from  the  effects  of  their 
contending  ;  hurt  and  damage  is  a  main 
effect  of  centention.  Calvin,  Perkins,  and 
Pareus,  observe  upon  Gal.  v.  15,  that  con¬ 
tentions  breed  hurtful  and  pernicious  effects, 
which  tend  to  consumption  and  destruction. 
Now,  wherein  do  we  injure  or  harm  our  op¬ 
posites  in  their  persons,  callings,  places,  &c.  ? 
Yet  in  all  these,  and  many  other  things,  do 
they  wrong  us,  by  defamation,  deprivation, 
spoliation,  incarceration,  &c.  ?  How  much 
better  were  it  to  remove  the  Babylonian 
baggage  of  antichristian  ceremonies,  which 
are  the  mischievous  means,  both  of  the 
strife  and  of  all  the  evil  which  ariseth  out 
of  it!  Put  away  the  ceremonies,  cast  out 
this  Jonas,  and,  behold,  the  storm  will  cease. 
A  wise  pilot  will,  in  an  urgent  storm,  cast 
out  even  some  precious  wares,  that  the  rest 
may  be  safe.  “  And  shall  we  then  (saith 
Parker1)  cast  out  the  pilots  of  the  ship  them¬ 
selves,  and  all  to  spare  the  wares  of  Home, 
which  are  no  lawful  traffic  ?” 

Sect.  4.  3d.  Let  the  matter  be  looked  to 
for  which  each  side  contendeth.  “  Brethren 
(saith  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews),2  to 
contend  is  not  a  fault,  if  so  it  be  for  a  weighty 
matter,  but  to  be  contentious  in  a  light  busi¬ 
ness,  this  is  faulty.”  Now,  I  wish  it  may 
please  him  to  understand,  that  when  we  con¬ 
tend  about  the  removal  of  the  ceremonies, 
we  contend  for  a  very  weighty  matter ;  for 
we  prove  the  removal  of  them  to  be  neces¬ 
sary,  in  respect  of  their  inconveniency  and 
unlawfulness.  They  who  urge  the  ceremo¬ 
nies,  contend  for  things  which  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  ;  and  we  who  refuse  them,  contend  for 
things  which  are  most  necessary,  even  for 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  warranted  by 
God’s  word,  against  all  corruptions  of  idola¬ 
try  and  superstition.  That  the  ceremonies 
can  neither  be  purged  of  superstition  nor 
idolatry  I  have  proved  in  the  third  part  of 
this  dispute. 

Sect.  5.  4th.  If  the  manner  of  contending 
be  observed,  our  opposites  will  be  found  re- 
provable,  not  we.  We  contend  by  the  grounds 
of  truth  and  reason  ;  but  they  use  to  answer 
all  objections,  and  resolve  all  questions,  by 
the  sentence  of  superiors  and  the  will  of  the 

1  Ibid.  sect.  22. 

2  Serm.  at  Perth  Assembly. 


law  ;  we  contend  from  God’s  word  and  good 
reason,  they  from  man’s  will  and  no  reason. 
This  was  clearly  seen  at  the  first  conclusion 
of  the  five  Articles  at  Perth  Assembly. 

Bishop  Lindsey  himself,  relating  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  same,  tells  us,1  that  Mr  John 
Carinichell  and  Mr  William  Scot  alleged, 
that  if  any  would  press  to  abolish  the  order 
which  had  been  long  kept  in  this  church, 
and  draw  in  things  not  received  yet,  they 
should  be  holden  to  prove  either  that  the 
things  urged  were  necessary  and  expedient 
for  our  church,  or  the  order  hitherto  kept 
not  meet  to  be  retained.  This  was  denied, 
upon  this  ground,  that  it  was  the  prince 
(who  by  himself  had  power  to  reform  such 
things  as  were  amiss  in  the  outward  policy 
of  the  church)  that  required  to  have  the 
change  made.  Well,  since  they  must  needs 
cake  the  opponent’s  part,  they  desired  this 
question  to  be  reasoned,  “  Whether  kneel¬ 
ing  or  sitting  at  the  communion  were  the 
fitter  gesture  ?”  This  also  was  refused, 
and  the  question  was  propounded  thus : 
“  His  Majesty  desires  our  gesture  of  sitting 
at  the  communion  to  be  changed  into  kneel¬ 
ing,  why  ought  not  the  same  to  be  done  ?” 
Atlength,when  Mr  JohnCarmichell  brought 
an  argument  from  the  custom  and  practice 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  it  was  answered,2 
That  albeit  the  argument  held  good  against 
the  motions  of  private  men,  yet  his  Majesty 
requiring  the  practice  to  be  changed,  mat¬ 
ters  behoved  to  admit  a  new  consideration, 
and  that  because  it  was  the  prince’s  privi¬ 
lege,  &c. 

I  must  say,  the  Bishop  was  not  well  ad¬ 
vised  to  insert  this  passage,  which  (if  there 
were  no  more)  lets  the  world  see  that  free 
reasoning  was  denied  ;  for  his  Majesty’s  au¬ 
thority  did  both  exeem  the  affiriners  from 
the  pains  of  probation  (contrary  to  the  laws 
of  disputation),  and  state  the  question,  and 
also  answer  arguments. 

And,  moreover,  when  the  Articles  were 
put  in  voting,  the  Archbishop,  in  calling  on 
the  names,  did  inculcate  these  and  the  like 
words :  “  Have  the  king  in  your  mind — re¬ 
member  on  the  king — look  to  the  king.” 
This  Bishop  Lindsey  passeth  over  in  deep 
silence,  though  it  be  challenged  by  liis  anta¬ 
gonist.  Plinius  proveth,3  that  anirnalia  in- 
secta  do  sometimes  sleep,  because  sometimes 
when  light  is  holden  near  them,  yet  they  stir 


i  Part  1,  p.  63.  2  Ibid.  p.  64. 

3  Nature  Hist.  lib.  10.  cap.  ult. 


not.  And  may  not  we  conclude  that  the 
Bishop  was  sleeping,  when,  though  both  in 
this  and  divers  other  places,  such  convincing 
light  was  holden  out  before  them,  yet  hath  he 
said  nothing,  nor  stirred  himself  at  all  for 
the  matter  ?  Yet,  farther,  we  find  that 
Bishop  Spotsvvood,  in  his  sermon  at  that 
pretended  Assembly,  answereth  all  such  as 
cannot  yield  to  the  ceremonies  with  the 
peace  of  their  consciences,  that  without  any 
more  ado,  they  may  not  control  public  judg¬ 
ment,  but  must  always  esteem  that  to  be 
best  and  most  seemly  which  seemeth  so  in 
the  eye  of  public  authority, — that  even  such 
rites  and  orders  as  are  not  rightly  establish¬ 
ed  must  be  obeyed  so  long  as  they  have  the 
force  of  a  constitution, — that  the  sentence  of 
1  superiors  ought  to  direct  us,  and  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  ground  to  our  conscience  for  obeying. 
This  is  the  best  of  their  reasoning,  and  be- 
;  fore  all  fail.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester 
reasoneth  from  bare  custom.1  Have  we  not 
j  cause  to  renew  the  complaint  which  John 
Lascus  made  in  behalf  of  the  Protestants  in 
Germany,2  nulla  cognitione  causce  per  col- 
|  loquium  aut  amicam  suffragiorum  colla- 
tionem  habita,  sed  prcejudicio  tantum  ipso- 
rum  sententiam  damnari. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THAT  THE  INEXPEDIENCY  OF  THE  CEREMO¬ 
NIES,  IN  RESPECT  OF  THE  SCANDAL  OF 
THE  WEAK,  MAY  BE  PLAINLY  PERCEIVED. 
TWELVE  PROPOSITIONS  TOUCHING  SCAN¬ 
DAL  -ARE  PREMITTED. 

Sect.  1.  There  remaineth  yet  another  in- 
conveniency  found  in  the  ceremonies,  which 
is  scandal.  They  hinder  our  spiritual  edifi¬ 
cation  and  growth  in  faith  and  plerophory, 
and  make  us  stumble  instead  of  going  for¬ 
ward.  The  best  members  of  the  body  should 
be  cut  off  when  they  offend,  much  more  the 
superfluous  humours,  such  as  the  popish 
ceremonies  must  be  reckoned  to  be,  Matt, 
v.  29,  30.  And  what  if  some  wide  con¬ 
sciences  think  the  ceremonies  no  stumbling- 
blocks  ?  Nay,  what  if  some  pretend  that 
they  edify  ?  Ferulce  asinis  gratissimce  sunt 
in  pabulo,  cceteris  vcro  jumentis  prcesen- 
taneo  veneno.3  It  is  enough  to  evince  the 

1  Seem.  on  1  Cor.  xi.  16. 
a  Tlman.  Hist.  lib.  16,  p.  506. 

3  Plin.  Natur.  Hist.  lib.  4.  cap.  1. 


inconveniency  of  the  ceremonies,  that  some  \ 
are  scandalised,  yea,  many  tender  consciences 
are  made  to  stumble  by  their  means.  We 
learn  from  our  Master,  that  the  scandal  of 
one  is  to  be  cared  for,  much  more  the  scan¬ 
dal  of  many,  especially  if  those  many  be  of 
the  number  of  the  little  ones  which  believe 
in  him,  Matt,  xviii.  6.  But  for  our  clearer 
proceeding  in  this  argument  I  will  premit 
these  propositions,  of  which  we  are  to  make 
use. 

Sect.  2.  1st.  2  tea rbaXov  6v  Trodacog/ia. 
Scandal  or  offence  is  not  the  grieving  or  dis¬ 
pleasing  of  my  brother;  for  peradventure 
when  I  grieve  him  or  displease  him,  I  do 
edify  him.  Now  edification  and  scandal  are 
not  compatible ;  but  scandal  is  a  word  or  deed 
proceeding  from  me,  which  is,  or  may  be,  the 
occasion  of  another  man’s  halting,  or  fall¬ 
ing,  or  swerving  from  the  straight  way  of 
righteousness.  Scandalum  (saith  Jei’ome1) 
nos  offendiculum ,  vel  ruinam  et  impaction-  ' 
em  pedis  possumus  dicere:  quando  ergo 
legimus,  quicunque  de  minimis  istis  scan- 
dalizaverit  quempiam :  hoc  intelligimus : 
quicunque  dicto  factove  occasionem  ruince 
cuiquam  dederit.  Scandalum  (saith  Al- 
mandus  Polanus2)  cst  dictum  vel  factum, 
quo  alius  deterior  redditur. 

2d.  This  occasion  of  halting,  stumbling,  or 
swerving,  which  we  call  scandal,  is  some¬ 
times  only  given  on  the  part  of  the  offender, 
sometimes  only  taken  on  the  part  of  the  of¬ 
fended,  sometimes  both  given  on  the  one 
part,  and  taken  on  the  other.  The  first 
sort  is  scandal  given  and  not  taken  ;  the 
second  is  scandal  taken  and  not  given  ;  the 
third  is  scandal  both  taken  and  given. 

3d.  All  these  three  kinds  of  scandal  are  I 
sinful.  The  first  is  the  sin  of  the  offender  ;  I 
for  it  is  a  fault  to  give  my  brother  occasion 
of  stumbling,  though  he  stumble  not.  The 
second  is  the  sin  of  the  offended,  who  should 
not  take  offence  where  he  hath  no  cause. 
The  third  is  a  sin  on  both  sides;  for  as  it  is 
a  fault  to  lay  an  occasion  of  falling  before 
another,  so  it  is  a  fault  in  him  to  fall,  though 
he  have  occasion. 

Sect.  3.  4th.  A  scandal  given,  or  active, 
is  not  only  such  a  word  or  deed  whereby  we 
intend  the  fall  of  our  brother,  but  also  such  | 
a  word  or  deed,3  quod  dc  sui  ratione  habet, 

I  quod  sit  inductivum  ad  peccandum,  puta 

i  Cora,  in  Matt.  lib.  2,  cap.  15. 

s  Synt.  Theol.  lib.  6,  cap.  3,  col.  19. 

3  Aquin.  2,  2  an.  quest.  43,  art.  1,  Marc.  Ant.  de  j 
Dora,  de  Rep.  Keel.  lib.  5.  cap.  10,  uura.  44. 


cum  aliquis  publice  facit  peccatum,  vel 
quod  hcibct  similitudinem  peccati,  John 
xvi.  2.  Put  the  case  :  A  man  staying  away 
from  the  Christian  assemblies  and  public 
worship  of  God,  intending  to  employ  his 
studies  .all  this  time  for  the  good  of  the 
church  by  writing,  such  a  man  doth  not  only 
not  intend  the  fall  of  others,  but,  by  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  intendeth  edification  ;  yet  doth  he 
scandalise  them,  because  ratio  et  conditio 
operis  is  scandalous  and  inductive  to  sin. 

5th.  An  active  scandal  is  given  (and  so  is 
faulty)  many  ways.  If  it  be  in  a  thing  law- 
|  fid,  then  it  makes  our  brother  condemn  our 
lawful  deed,  yea,  animates  him  by  our  exam¬ 
ple  to  that  which  in  his  conscience  he  con- 
J  demneth,  both  which  are  sin.  If  it  be  in  a 
i  thing  unlawful,  then  is  the  scandal  given  and 
|  peccant,  if,  1.  Either  our  brother  be  made  to 
fall  into  the  outward  act  of  sin  ;  or,  2.  If  he 
be  made  to  stumble  in  his  conscience,  and  to 
j  call  in  question  the  way  of  truth  ;  or,  3.  If  it 
do  so  much  as  to  make  him  halt,  or  weaken 
his  plerophory  or  full  assurance ;  or,  4.  If  it 
!  hinder  his  growth  and  going  forward,  and 
|  make  him,  though  neither  to  fall, nor  to  stum¬ 
ble,  nor  to  halt,  yet  to  have  a  smaller  pro¬ 
gress  ;  or,  5.  If  none  of  these  evils  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  our  brother,  yet  when,  either 
through  our  intention  and  the  condition  of 
j  the  deed  together,  or  through  the  condition 
of  the  deed  alone,  occasion  is  given  him  of 
sinning  any  one  of  these  ways.  Opus  nos¬ 
trum  (saith  a  great  proctor  for  popish  cere¬ 
monies1)  quoties  sive  natura  sua,  sive  su- 
peraddito  accidente  alicujus  circumstantice, 
cst  inductivum  pjroximi  ad  peccatum,  sive 
causativum  magni  mail,  sive  turbativum 
boni  spiritualis ;  sive  impeditivum  jidei, 
fyc.,  quamvis  etiam  effectus  non  sequere- 
tur,  malum  est  et  peccatum. 

Sect.  4.  6th.  A  passive  scandal,  which 
is  taken  and  not  given,  is  not  only  faulty 
when  it  proceedetli  of  malice,  but  also  when 
it  proceedeth  of  ignorance  and  infirmity  ; 
and  scandalum  pusillorum  may  be  scan- 
dalum  acccptum,  on  the  part  of  the  offend¬ 
ed  faulty,  as  well  as  scandalum  Pharisce- 
orum.  When  weak  ones  are  offended  at 
1  me  for  the  use  of  a  lawful  thing,  before  I 
know  of  their  weakness,  and  their  taking  of 
j  offence,  the  scandal  is  only  passive ;  and  so 
we  see  that  weak  ones  may  take  offence 
where  none  is  given,  as  well  as  the  mali- 


1  Marc.  Ant.  de  Dom.  de  Rep.  Eccl.  lib.  1,  cap. 
j  11,  num.  18. 


cious.  Now,  their  taking  of  offence,  though 
it  proceed  of  weakness,  yet  is  sinful;  for  their 
weakness  and  ignorance  is  a  fault,  and  doth 
not  excuse  them. 

7th.  A  scandal  may  be  at  first  only  passive, 
and  yet  afterward  become  active.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Gideon’s  ephod  and  the  brazen  ser¬ 
pent  were  monuments  of  God’s  mercies,  and 
were  neither  evil  nor  appearances  of  evil ; 
so  that  when  people  were  first  scandalised  by 
them  the  scandal  was  merelyr  passive,  but 
the  keeping  and  retaining  of  them,  after  that 
scandal  rose  out  of  them,  made  the  scandal 
to  become  active  also,  because  the  reserving 
of  them  after  that  time  was  not  without  ap¬ 
pearance  of  evil. 

Sect.  5.  8th.  The  occasion  of  a  scandal 
which  is  only  passive  should  be  removed,  if 
it  be  not  some  necessary  thing,  and  we  are 
not  only  to  shun  that  which  giveth  scandal, 
but  also  that  whereupon  followetli  a  scandal 
taken,  whatsoever  it  be,  if  it  be  not  neces¬ 
sary.  This  is  so  evident,  that  Papists  them¬ 
selves  subscribe  to  it ;  for  both  Cardinal  Ca- 
jetan1  and  Dominicus  Bannes  say,  that  we 
should  abstain  even  a  spiritualibus  non  ne- 
cessariis  when  scandal  riseth  out  of  them. 

9tli.  Neither  can  the  indifferency  or  law¬ 
fulness  of  the  thing  done,  nor  the  ordinance 
of  authority  commanding  the  use  of  it,  make 
the  scandal  following  upon  it  to  be  only  pas-  , 
sive,  which  otherwise,  i.  e.,  in  case  the  thing 
were  neither  lawful  nor  ordained  by  autho¬ 
rity,  should  be  active.  Not  the  former;  for 
our  divines  teach,2  that  scandalum  datum 
riseth  sometimes,  ex  facto  in  se  adiaplioro, 
when  it  is  done  intempestive,  contra  chari- 
tatis  regulam.  Not  the  latter ;  for  no  hu¬ 
man  authority  can  take  away  the  condition 
of  scandal  from  that  which  otherwise  should 
be  scandal,  because  nullus  homo  potest  vel 
charitati,  vel  conscientiis  nostris  impe- 
rare,  vel  periculum  scandali  dati  prestare,  j 
saith  a  learned  Casuist.3 

10th.  A  scandal  is  passive  and  taken  by 
the  scandalised  without  the  fault  of  the  doer, 
only  in  this  case,4  cum  factum  unius  cst  al- 
teri  occasio  peccandi  prcetcr  intentionem 
facientis,  et  conditionem  facti,  so  that  to 
the  making  of  the  doer  blameless,  is  not  only 
required  that  he  intend  not  his  brother’s 
foil,  but  also  that  the  deed  be  neither  evil 


1  Com.  in  2  m.  2  an.  qnest.  43,  art.  7. 

2  Hemming.  Enchir.  Theol.  class.  3,  cap.  17,  Mag¬ 
deburg.  cent.  1,  lib.  2,  cap.  4,  col.  448,  449. 

3  Ames.  lib.  5,  de  C'onsc.  cap.  11.  quest.  6. 

4  Ames.  ibid,  quest.  3. 
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in  itself,  nor  yet  done  inordinately,  and  with 
appearance  of  evil. 

Sect.  6.  11th.  The  scandal  not  to  be  cared 
for  is  only  in  necessary  things,  such  as  the 
hearing  of  the  word,  prayer,  &c.,  from  which 
we  may  not  abstain,  though  all  the  world 
should  be  offended  at  us.  In  these,  I  say, 
and  these  only,  scandalum  quod  oritur  ex 
rebus  per  se  bonis  et  necessariis,  non  licet 
evitare,  Sfc.,  at  rerum  legitimarum  sednon 
necessariarum  dispar  est  ratio,  fyc.,  saitha 
great  Formalist.1 

12th.  We  ought,  for  the  scandal  of  the 
malicious,  to  abstain  from  all  things  from 
which  we  ought  to  abstain  for  the  scandal  of 
the  weak ;  for  we  ought,  not  to  abstain  from 
necessary  things  for  the  scandal  of  the  weak, 
no  more  than  for  the  scandal  of  the  mali¬ 
cious,  and  from  things  that  are  not  neces¬ 
sary,  we  ought  to  abstain  for  the  scandal  of 
the  malicious  as  well  as  for  the  scandal  of 
the  weak.  So  that  weakness  and  malice  in 
the  offended  non  variant  speciem  scandali, 
but  only  gradum  ejusdem  speciei.  Both 
his  fault  who  is  offended  through  malice,  is 
greater  than  his  faultwho  is  offended  through 
weakness,  and  likewise  his  fault  who  offends 
the  weak  in  the  faith,  is  greater  than  his 
fault  who  offends  those  who  are  malicious 
against  the  faith,  because  as  we  ought  to  do 
good  to  all  men,  so  chiefly  to  those  of  the 
household  of  faith.  Nevertheless,  the  kind 
of  scandal  remains  the  same,  whether  we 
have  to  do  with  the  malicious  or  the  weak. 

They  are,  therefore,  greatly  mistaken, 
who  conclude  from  Paul’s  not  circumcising 
of  Titus,  Gal.  ii.  4,  5,  that  he  cared  not  for 
the  scandal  of  the  malicious.  The  argu¬ 
ment  were  good  if  those  false  brethren  had 
been  scandalised  by  his  not  circumcising  of 
Titus  ;  but  they  were  only  displeased  here¬ 
by,  not  scandalised.  The  Apostle  saw  that 
they  were  to  be  scandalised  by  his  circumcis¬ 
ing  of  Titus;  therefore,  of  very  purpose,  he 
circumcised  him  not,  because  he  foresaw  sta- 
tim  fore  ut  illi  traherent  in  calumniam, 
saith  Calvin.2  Ne  eo  circumciso  gloriaren- 
tur  evangelicam  libertatem  quam  Paulus 
prcedicabat  sublatam,  saith  Bullinger.3  If 
they  had  compelled  him  to  circumcise  Titus, 
falsis  fratribus  parata  erat  calumniandi 
ansa  advcrsus  Paulum,  saith  Pareus,4  who 
also  inferreth  well  from  this  place,  that  we 
are  taught  to  beware  of  two  extremes,  to  wit, 

1  Camero,  Prael.  in  Matt,  xviii.  7,  dc  srand. 

3  Com.  in  ilium  locum. 

3  Com.  ibid.  *  Com.  ibid. 


the  scandal  of  the  weak  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  pervicaev  of  false  brethren  on  the  other 
part :  Si  enim,  saith  he,  usu  rerum  media- 
rum  videmus,  vel  illos  offendi,  hoc  est,  in 
fide  labefactari  vel  istos  in  falsa  opinione 
obfrmari  omittendee  potius  sunt,  quia 
tunc  per  accidens  fiunt  illicitce.  Where¬ 
upon  I  throw  back  the  argument,  and  prove 
from  this  place,  that  Paul  cared  to  shun  the 
scandal  of  the  malicious,  which  should  have 
followed  upon  his  circumcising  of  Titus,  as 
well  as  he  cared  to  shun  the  offence  of  the 
weak,  which  should  have  followed  upon  his 
not  circumcising  of  Timothy ;  and  that  Paul 
cared  for  the  scandal  of  the  malicious  is 
further  confirmed  by  his  not  taking  wages 
at  Corinth.  They  who  would  have  been  of¬ 
fended  at  his  takino-  wages  there  were  mali- 
cious,  and  did  but  seek  occasion  against  him, 

2  Cor.  xi.  12,  yet  his  taking  wages  there  not 
being  necessary  (as  appeareth  from  2  Cor. 
xi.  9),  he  abstained. 

Christ’s  not  caring  for  the  scandal  of  the 
Pharisees  is  also  objected,  to  prove  that  if 
the  thing  be  lawful  or  indifferent,  we  are 
not  to  care  for  the  offence  of  the  malicious.  | 
But  Parker  answereth  well  :x  “  The  scandal 
there  not  cared  for  is,  when  the  Pharisees 
are  offended  at  his  abstaining  from  their 
washings  and  his  preaching  of  true  doctrine, 
— both  of  which  were  necessary  duties  for 
him  to  do.  And  when  he  defeudeth  his  heal¬ 
ing  on  Sabbaths,  Luke  xiii.  15,  and  his  dis¬ 
ciples’  plucking  ears,  Matt.  xii.  7,  upon  this 
reason  they  are  duties  of  necessity  and  cha¬ 
rity,  he  plainly  insinuateth,  there  is  no  de¬ 
fence  for  deeds  unnecessary  when  the  ma¬ 
licious  are  scandalised.  When  the  thing  was 
indifferent,  doth  he  not  forego  his  liberty  for 
to  please  them,  as  when  he  paid  tribute,  lest 
he  should  offend  them,  although  he  knew 
they  were  malicious  ?”  Matt.  xvii.  27. 

Thus  have  I  evinced  a  main  point,  name¬ 
ly,  that  when  scandal  is  known  to  follow  upon 
anything,  if  it  be  not  necessary,  there  is  no 
respect  whatsoever  which  can  justify  it. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ALL  THE  DEFENCES  OF  THE  CEREMONIES,  USER 
TO  JUSTIFY  THEM  AGAINST  THE  SCANDAL 
IMPUTED  TO  THEM,  ARE  CONFUTED. 

Sect.  1.  From  that  which  hath  been  said 
it  followeth  inevitably,  that  since  scandal 

•  Of  tbe  Cross,  part  2.  p.  57. 
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riseth  out  of  the  controverted  ceremonies, 
and  since  they  are  not  things  necessary,  they 
are  to  be  condemned  and  removed  as  most 
inconvenient.  But  that  the  inconveniency 
of  them,  in  respect  of  the  scandal  which 
they  cause,  may  be  particularly  and  plainly 
evinced,  I  come  to  discuss  all  the  defences 
which  our  opposites  use  against  our  argu¬ 
ment  of  scandal.  These  Formalists,  who 
acknowledge  the  inconveniency  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  in  respect  of  scandal,  and  yet  con¬ 
form  themselves  to  the  same,  are  brought  in 
by  Hooker1  making  their  apology  on  this 
wise :  “  Touching  the  offence  of  the  weak, 
we  must  adventure  it ;  if  they  perish,  they 
perish,  &c.  Our  pastoral  charge  is  God’s 
absolute  commandment,  rather  than  that 
shall  be  taken  from  us,”  &c.  The  opinion 
of  such,  beside  that  it  will  be  hateful  and 
accursed  to  every  one  who  considereth  it,  I 
have  said  enough  against  it  heretofore.2 

Sect.  2.  Wherefore  I  will  here  meddle 
only  with  such  as  go  about  to  purge  the 
ceremonies  from  the  inconveniency  of  scan¬ 
dal.  And  first,  they  commonly  answer  us, 
that  the  scandal  which  followeth  upon  the 
ceremonies  is  passive  and  taken  only,  not 
active  and  given,  which  answer  I  find  both 
impertinent  and  false.  It  is  impertinent, 
because,  put  the  case  :  the  scandal  were  only 
passive  and  taken,  yet  the  occasion  of  it 
should  be  removed  out  of  the  way  when  it 
is  not  a  thing  necessary,  according  to  my 
8th,  11th,  and  12th  propositions  ;  and  if  any 
of  our  opposites  will  deny  this,  let  them  blush 
for  shame.  A  Jesuit  shall  correct  them,3 
and  teach  them  from  Matt.  xvii.  27,  that 
Christ  shunned  a  scandal  which  would  have 
been  merely  passive,  and  therefore  that  this 
is  not  to  be  taken  for  a  sure  and  perpetual 
rule,  scandalum  datum ,  not  acceptum  esse 
vitandum.  One  of  our  own  writers  upon 
this  same  place  noteth,4  that  this  scandal 
which  Christ  eschewed,  had  been  a  scandal 
taken  only,  because  the  exactors  of  the  tri¬ 
bute-money  ought  not  to  have  been  ignorant 
of  Christ’s  immunity  and  dignity  ;  yet  be¬ 
cause  they  were  ignorant  of  the  same,  lest 
he  should  seem  to  give  a  scandal,  cedere  po- 
tius  sua  libertate  voluit.  Ideo  non  tan- 
tum  dicit :  ne  scandalizentur :  sed  nescan- 
dalizemus  eos,  hoc  est,  ne  scandali  mate- 
riam  eis  demus. 


1  Eccl.  Pol.  p.  246. 

2  Supra,  cap.  1. 

3  Maldonat.  Com.  in  ilium  locum. 

4  Parens,  Com.  ibid. 


Sect.  3.  Their  answer  is  also  false:  1. 
There  is  no  scandal  taken  but  (if  it  be  known 
to  be  taken,  and  the  thing  at  which  it.  is 
taken  be  not  necessary)  it  is  also  given.  The 
scandal  of  the  weak,  in  the  apostles’  times, 
who  were  offended  with  the  liberty  of  eat¬ 
ing  all  sorts  of  meats,  was  passive  and  taken, 
as  Zanchius  observeth,1  yet  was  that  scandal 
given  and  peccant  upon  their  part,  who  used 
their  liberty  of  eating  all  sorts  of  meats,  and 
so  cared  not  for  the  offence  of  the  weak. 
Think  they  then  that  our  taking  of  offence 
can  excuse  their  giving  of  offence  ?  Nay, 
since  the  things  whereby  they  offend  us  are 
no  necessary  things,  they  are  greatly  to  be 
blamed. 

That  the  ceremonies  are  not  necessary  in 
themselves  our  opposites  acknowledge,  and 
that  they  are  not  necessary  in  respect  of  the 
church’s  determination,  1  have  proved  in 
the  first  part  of  my  dispute.  Wherefore, 
having  no  necessity  in  them,  they  ought  to 
be  abolished,  when  scandal  is  known  to  arise 
out  of  them. 

2.  Givino-  and  not  granting  that  the  scan- 
dal  of  them  who  were  first  offended  at  the 
ceremonies  was  only  passive,  yet  the  using  of 
them  after  scandal  is  known  to  rise  out  of 
them,  must  be  an  active  scandal,  because 
the  keeping  of  a  thing  which  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  after  scandal  riseth  out  of  it,  is  an  ac¬ 
tive  scandal,  though  the  scandal  which  at 
first  rose  cut  of  it  had  been  only  passive,  as 
I  show  in  my  seventh  proposition. 

3.  The  truth  is,  that  both  first  and  last 
the  scandal  of  the  ceremonies  is  active  and 
given  ;  for  an  active  scandal  is  dictum  vel 
factum  vere  malum,  aut  mali  speciem  ha- 
bens,  quo  auctor  aliis  peccandi  occasionem 
proebet,  say  our  divines.2  An  active  scandal 
is  ever  a  sin  in  him  who  offendeth,  quia  vel 
ipsum  opus  quod  facit  est  peccatum,  vel 
etiam  si  habeat  speciem  peccati,  &c.,  say 
the  schoolmen.3  A  scandal  given  and  faulty, 
id  opus  aut  ex  se  malum,  aut  apparentur, 
say  Formalists  themselves.4 

Sect.  4.  Now  to  say  the  least  that  can  be 
said,  the  ceremonies  have  a  very  great  ap¬ 
pearance  of  evil,  and  so  the  scandal  which 
followeth  them  shall  be  proved  to  be  active. 
The'  divines  of  Magdeburg5  infer  from  1 

o  o 


1  Com.  in  Eph.  iv.  13. 

2  Polan.  Synt.  Theol.  lib,  6,  cap.  3,  col.  19. 

3  A  quin.  2,  2  an.  quest.  43.  art.  2. 

5  Marc.  Ant.  de  Dom.  de  Rep.  Eccl.  lib,  1,  cap.  11, 
num.  18. 

5  Cent.  1,  lib.  2,  cap.  4,  col.  450. 
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Thess.  v,  22,  speciem  mali  etiam  scandala 
conficere.  Junius  teacheth,1  that  scandal  is 
given,  sive  exemplo  malo,  sive  speciem  ha- 
bente  malt.  M.  Ant.  de  Dominis  maketli2 
the  scandal  sin,  Ubi  quis  opere  suo  aliquo, 
vel  de  se  malo  vel  indifferenti,  aut  bono,  sed 
cum  specie  apparentis  mali,  proximum  in- 
ducit  ad  peccandum,  etiamsi  intentio  ip- 
sius  ad  hoc  non  feratur. 

But  to  discover  the  appearance  of  evil 
which  is  in  the  ceremonies,  let  us  consider 
with  Zanchius,3  that  the  appearance  of  evil 
from  which  the  Apostle  exhorteth  to  ab¬ 
stain  may  be  expounded  two  ways.  First, 
It  may  be  referred  to  the  preceding  words, 
and  so  meant  of  prophecy  and  trying  the 
doctrine  of  prophets  or  preachers,  lor  we 
should  beware  in  this  matter  of  all  which 
hath  any  appearance  of  evil,  that  is,  from 
all  things,  quae  ab  hcereticis  in  suam  sen- 
tentiam,  mulamque  consequentiam  trahi 
possunt.  For  example,  saith  Zanchius, 
Nestorius  said,  that  we  are  saved  by  the 
blood,  not  of  the  Son  of  God,  but  of  the  Son 
of  man.  Now  if  any,  suppressing  that  ne¬ 
gative,  should  say,  we  are  saved  by  the  blood 
of  the  Son  of  man,  though  this  might  receive 
a  right  explication,  yet  it  hath  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  evil,  because  from  it  Nestorius  might 
confirm  his  heresy.  Appearance  of  evil  thus 
|  expounded  will  be  found  in  the  ceremonies 
in  question.  If  a  phrase  or  form  of  speaking 
from  which  heretics  may  draw  bad  conse¬ 
quences,  and  confirm  their  errors,  though 
not  truly,  yet  in  show,  be  an  appearance  of 
evil,  then  much  more  are  visible  ceremonies 
and  received  customs,  from  which  heretics 
get  occasion  to  confirm  their  heretical  errors, 
and  damnable  superstitions,  very  plain  and 
undeniable  appearances  of  much  evil. 

Now  Papists  confirm  many  of  their  su¬ 
perstitions  by  the  English  ceremonies.  Par¬ 
ker-4  giveth  too  many  clear  instances,  namely, 
that  by  the  English  cross  Martial  justifieth 
the  popish  cross,  and  Saunders  the  popish 
images.  That  the  English  service-book  is 
drawn  by  Parsons  and  Bristowe,  to  a  coun¬ 
tenancing  of  their  mass-book  ;  that  llainold 
draweth  private  baptism  to  a  proof  of  the 
necessity  which  they  put  in  that  sacrament ; 
that  the  Khemists  draw  the  absolution  of 
the  sick,  prescribed  in  the  communion-book, 
to  an  approbation  of  their  absolution,  auri- 

1  Com.  in  Dan.  i.  8. 

3  De  Rep.  Eccl.  lib.  5,  cap.  10,  num.  44. 

3  Com.  in  1  Thes.  v.  22. 

4  Of  the  Cross,  cap.  3,  sect.  6. 


cular  confession,  and  sacrament  of  penance. 

To  these  instances  I  add,  that  the  Rhemists1 
confirm  the  feast  of  their  assumption  of  Mary 
for  the  other  feasts  which  the  church  of  En¬ 
gland  observeth.  And  so  doth  J.  Hart.2 

Sect.  5.  It  will  be  said,  that  Papists  have 
no  ground  nor  reason  to  confirm  any  of  their 
superstitions  by  the  English  ceremonies.  But 
I  answer :  1.  It  it  were  so,  yet  forasmuch 
as  Papists  draw  them  to  a  confirmation  of 
their  superstitions,  we  should  abstain  from 
them  as  appearances  of  evil.  Eating  (at  a 
private  banquet)  of  that  which  was  sacrificed 
to  idols,  did  confirm  an  idolator  and  infidel 
in  his  religion,  as  Pareus3  noteth  ;  yet  from 
this  the  idolator  had  no  reason  to  confirm 
himself  in  his  idolatry  ;  but  because  the  ido¬ 
lator,  seeing  it,  might  draw  it  to  a  confirma¬ 
tion,  the  Apostle  will  have  it  for  that  re¬ 
spect  forborne.  When  the  Arians  abused 
trin-immersion  in  baptism,  to  signify  three 
natures  of  the  three  persons,  Pope  Gregory,4 
and  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo  ordained,5 
that  in  Spain,  thrice  washing  should  no 
longer  be  used  in  baptism,  but  once  only. 
The  Arians  had  no  just  reason  to  draw  such 
a  signification  from  the  ceremony  of  trin- 
immersion,  yet  was  it  abolished  when  those 
heretics  did  so  abuse  it.  If  any  say,  that 
we  are  saved  by  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  man, 
the  phrase  is  orthodox,  because  of  the  com¬ 
munication,  or  rather  communion  of  pro¬ 
perties,  and  the  Nestorians  cannot  with 
good  reason  by  it  confirm  their  heresy,  yet 
are  we  to  abstain  from  this  form  of  speech, 
in  Zanchius’s  judgment,  when  it  is  drawn  to 
the  confirmation  of  that  error. 

I  conclude  with  that  which  Parker6  al- 
legeth  out  of  the  Harmony  of  Confessions  : 
Cum  adiaphora  rapiuntur  ad  confessi- 
onem,  libera  esse  desinunt.  Mark  rapiun¬ 
tur.  2.  The  ceremonies  do  indeed  greatly 
countenance  those  superstitions  of  Papists, 
because  communio  rituum  est  quasi  symbo- 
lum  communionis  in  religione  ;7  so  that 
Papists  get  occasion  from  the  ceremonies,  of 
confirming,  not  only  those  popish  rites  which 
we  have  not  yet  received,  Gut  also  the  whole  I 
popish  religion,  especially  since  they  see  Con¬ 
formists  so  siding  with  them  against  Non- 
Conformists,  and  making  both  their  opinions 

1  Annot.  on  Gal.  iv.  10. 

3  Confer,  with  Rain.  cap.  8,  div.  2,  p.  408,  410. 

3  Com.  in  1  Cor.  x.  28. 

4  Lib.  1,  epist.  41. 

5  Can.  5. 

6  Ubi  supra. 

7  Bald,  de  Caa.  Cons.  lib.  2,  cap.  14,  eas.  7. 
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and  practices  to  be  better  than  we  reckon 
them  to  be. 

Saravia,1  perceiving  how  much  the  popish 
sacrament  of  confirmation  is  countenanced 
and  confirmed  by  our  bishoping,  thinks  it 
best  to  put  the  fairest  face  lie  can  upon  the 
Papists’  judgment  of  that  bastard  sacrament. 
He  would  have  us  believe,  that  the  Papists 
do  not  extol  the  dignity  of  the  sacrament  of 
confirmation  above  baptism.  But  he  should 
have  considered  that  which  Cartwright2 
marketh  out  of  the  first  tome  of  the  coun¬ 
cils,  that  in  the  epistle  which  is  ascribed  to 
Eusebius  and  Melciades,  bishops  of  Rome, 
it  is  plainly  affirmed,  that  the  sacrament  of 
confirmation  “  is  more  to  be  reverenced 
than  the  sacrament  of  baptism.” 

Sect.  6.  Zanchius  hath  another  exposition 
of  the  appearance  of  evil,  which  doth  also 
agree  to  the  ceremonies.  The  appearance 
of  evil  which  maketh  scandal,  and  from  which 
the  Apostle  would  have  us  to  abstain,  may 
be  taken  generally  of  all  sorts  of  sin,  and  all 
evil  things  whatsoever ;  for  so  we  should  ab¬ 
stain  from  all  that  which  hath  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  evil ;  nullam  prcebentes  occasionem 
proximo  nostro  aliquid  mail  de  nobis  sus- 
picandi.  He  instanceth  for  example,  the  eat¬ 
ing  of  idolothites  in  Paul’s  time,  1  Cor.  x. 
Now  if  the  eating  of  idolothite  meats  was  an 
appearance  of  evil,  and  so  scandalous,  because 
it  gave  the  weak  occasion  to  suspect  some 
evil  of  such  as  did  eat  them,  much  more  ido¬ 
lothite  rites  which  have  not  only  been  dedi- 
I  cated  and  consecrated  to  the  honour  of  idols, 

-  but  also  publicly  and  commonly  used  and 
|  employed  in  idolatrous  worship  ;  surely  who¬ 
soever  usjtli  such  idolothites,  gives  great  oc¬ 
casion  to  his  brother  to  suspect  some  evil  of 
him,  because  of  such  evil-favoured  appear¬ 
ances.  And  thus  we  see  how  great  appear¬ 
ance  of  evil  is  more  than  manifest  in  the 
ceremonies,  which  maketh  the  scandal  ac¬ 
tive,  if  there  were  no  more ;  but  afterwards 
we  shall  see  the  ceremonies  to  be  evil  and 
unlawful  in  themselves,  and  so  to  be  in  the 
worst  kind  of  active  scandal. 

Sect.  7.  Two  things  are  objected  here  by 
our  adversaries,  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
scandal  of  conformity  is  not  active  nor  faulty 
upon  their  part.  1.  They  say  they  are 
blameless,  because  they  render  a  reason  of 
that  which  they  do,  so  that  we  may  know 
the  lawfulness  of  it.  To  this  sufficient  an¬ 
swer  hath  been  made  already  by  one  whose 

1  N.  Fratri  et  Amico,  art.  13. 

3  Annot.  on  Acts  viii.  sect.  5. 


answers  I  may  well  produce  to  provoke  Con¬ 
formists  therewith,  because  no  reply  hath 
ever  been  made  to  them.  “  This  (saitli  he1), 
if  it  be  true,  then  see  we  an  end  of  all  the 
duty  of  bearing  with  the  weak  ;  of  forbear¬ 
ing  our  own  liberty,  power,  and  authority  in 
things  indifferent,  for  their  supportance  ; 
yea,  an  end  of  all  the  care  to  prevent  their 
offence,  by  giving  them  occasion  aut  con- 
demnandi  factum  nostrum ,  aut  illud  imi- 
tandi  contra  conscientiam ,2  which  we  have 
so  often,3 4  so  seriously,  with  so  many  reasons, 
obtestations,  yea,  woes  and  threatenings, 
commanded  to  us  throughout  the  word. 
Wliat  needed  Paul  to  write  so  much  against 
the  scandal  of  meats,  and  against  the  scan¬ 
dal  of  idolothious  meats?  This  one  pre¬ 
cept  might  have  sufficed,  let  the  strong  give 
a  reason  for  his  eating,  &c.  Though  he  hath 
given  many  reasons  to  them  of  Corinth  for 
the  lawfulness  of  taking  wages  ;  though  he 
hath  given  divers  reasons  for  the  lawfulness 
of  all  sorts  of  meats  to  them  of  Rome,  yet 
neither  will  take  wages  himself,  nor  suffer 
others  to  eat  all  sorts  of  meats,  when  others 
are  offended.  And  what  is  that  which  he 
writeth  Rom.  x.  ?  Take  and  receive  the 
weak  for  their  supportance,  and  not  for 
controversy  and  disputation,”  &c. 

It  will  be  said  that  they  are  to  be  thought 
obstinate,  who,  after  a  reason  given,  are  still 
scandalised.  But  the  answer  is  in  readiness  : 
Fieri  potest  ut  quidam  nondum  sintcapa- 
ces  rationis  redditce,  qui  idcirco  quamvis 
ratio  sit  illis  reddita,  habencli  sunt  adhuc 
pro  pusillis*  They  are  rather  to  be  thought 
obstinate  in  scandalising,  who,  perceiving  the 
scandal  to  remain,  notwithstanding  of  their 
reason  given,  yet  for  all  that  take  not  away 
the  occasion  of  the  scandal.  But  say  some,5 
whoever  ought  to  be  esteemed  weak,  or  not 
capable  of  reason,  ministers  must  not  be  so 
thought  of.  'Wliereunto  I  answer  with  Di- 
doclavius:6  Infirmitatem  in  doctiores  ca- 
dere  posse ,  neminem  negaturum  puto ,  et 
superiorum  temporum  his  tori  a  de  dimica- 
tione  inter  doctores  ecclesice,  ob  ceremo- 
nias,  idipsum  probat.  Parati  ctiam  sunt 
coram  Deo  testari  se  non  posse  acquies- 


1  Park.,  of  the  Cross,  part  2,  p.  57 ;  1  Thes.  v.  14 ; 
Rom.  xiv.  16  ;  1  Cor.  Lx.  12  ;  1  Thes,  ii.  7  ;  Acts  xx. 
34 ;  Matt,  xviii.  6. 

2  Cornel.  Jansen.  Cone.  Evang.  cap.  71. 

3  Aug.  de  Morib.  Manich.  lib.  2,  cap.  14 ;  Rom. 
xiv.  20. 

4  Ames.  lib.  5,  de  Consc.  cap.  11,  quest.  6. 

5  Dr  Forbesse  Iren.  lib.  2,  cap.  20,  num.  27. 

6  Alt.  Damasc.  cap.  9,  p.  556. 
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cere  in  FormaXistarum  foliis  ficulneis. 
The  reason  which  they  give  us  commonly 
is  will  and  authority ;  or  if  at  any  time  they 
give  another  reason,  it  is  such  an  one  as  can¬ 
not  clear  nor  resolve  our  consciences.  But 
let  their  reasons  be  so  good  as  any  can  be, 
shall  we  be  thought  obstinate  for  being  of¬ 
fended,  notwithstanding  of  their  reason  ? 
Dare  they  say  that  those  who  contended 
so  much  of  old  about  the  celebration  of  Eas¬ 
ter,  and  about  the  feast  of  the  Sabbath,  were 
not  weak,  but  obstinate  and  malicious,  after 
a  reason  was  given  ?  Why  consider  they 
not,  that  “  men  may,  for  their  science,1  be 
profitable  ministers,  and  yet  fail  of  that 
measure  of  prudence  whereby  to  judge  of  a 
particular  use  of  indifferent  things  ?” 

Sect.  8.  2d.  They  sav  thev  give  no  scandal 
by  the  ceremonies,  because  they  have  no 
such  intent  as  to  draw  any  into  sin  by 
them.  Ans.  A  scandalous  and  inordinate 
quality  or  condition  of  an  action,  any  way 
inductive  to  sin,  maketh  an  active  scandal, 
though  the  doer  have  no  intention  to  draw 
into  sin.  This  I  made  good  in  my  fourth  pro¬ 
position  ;  and  it  is  further  confirmed  by  that 
great  scandal  whereby  Peter  compelled  the 
Gentiles  to  Judaise,  Gal.  ii.  14.  “  He  con¬ 
strained  them  (saith  Perkins2)  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  his  example,  whereby  he  caused  them 
to  think  that  the  observation  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nial  law  was  necessary.”  It  was  then  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  his  action  which  made  the  scandal  ac¬ 
tive,  because  that  which  he  did  was  inductive 
to  sin,  but  we  are  not  to  think  that  Peter  had 
an  intention  to  draw  the  Gentiles  to  sin. 
Cardinal  Baronius8  laboureth  to  make  Peter 
blameless,  and  his  fact  free  of  all  fault ;  quia 
praeter  ipsius  spem  id  acciderat,  and  it  fell 
forth  only  ex  accidenti  et  inopinato,  ac 
praeter  intentionem  ipsius.  M.  Ant.  de 
i  Dominis4  confuteth  him  well :  Est  scanda- 
lum  et  cum  peccato,  quando  quis  licet  non 
intendat  peccatum  alterius ,  facit  autem 
opus  aut  ex  se  malum  aut  apparenter,  ex 
quo  scit,  aut  scire  debet,  consequuturum 
alterius  peccatum,  aut  quodcunque  ma¬ 
lum:  nam  etiam  dicitur  illud  volunta- 
rium  interpretative. 

Sect.  9.  I  will  yet  descend  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  confute  our  opposites’  several  an¬ 
swers  and  defences,  which  they  have  used 
against  our  argument  of  scandal.  And  I 

n  a 

1  Pnrker,  of  the  Cro«s,  part  2,  p.  75. 

*  Com.  upon  this  place. 

3  Tom.  1,  an.  55,  num.  39. 

!i  *  De  Rep.  Iiccl.,  lib.  1,  rap.  11,  num.  18. 


begin  with  our  Lord  Chancellor :  “  As  for 
the  godly  amongst  us  (saith  he1),  we  are  L 
sorry  they  should  be  grieved  ;  but  it  is  their 
own  fault,  for  if  the  things  be  in  themselves  , 
lawful,  what  is  it  that  should  offend  them  ?” 

Ans.  1.  He  does  not  well  express  scan¬ 
dal  (whereof  he  is  there  speaking)  by  grief ; 
for  I  may  be  grieved,  yet  not  scandalised, 
and  scandalised,  yet  not  grieved,  according 
to  my  first  proposition  touching  scandal. 

2.  To  what  purpose  tells  he  it  is  their  own 
fault  ?  Thinks  he  that  there  are  any  offend¬ 
ed  without  their  own  fault  ?  To  be  offend-  . 
ed  is  ever  a  fault,2  as  I  show  in  my  third 
and  sixth  propositions ;  so  that  if  a  scan¬ 
dal  be  not  removed  where  it  is  men’s  own 
fault  that  they  are  offended,  then  no  scan¬ 
dal  shall  ever  be  removed,  because  all  who 
are  scandalised  commit  a  fault  in  being  scan¬ 
dalised.  Nihil  potest  esse  homini  causa 
sujjiciens  peccati,  quod  est  spirituals  ru- 
ina,  nisi  propria  voluntas  ;  et  ideo  dicta 
vel  facta  alterius  hominis  possunt  esse  so¬ 
lum  causa  imperfecta  aliqualiter  inducens 
ad  ruinam,  saith  Aquinas,3  giving  a  reason 
why,  in  the  definition  of  scandals,  he  saith  1 
not  that  it  giveth  cause,  but  that  it  giveth 
occasion  of  ruin. 

3.  Why  thinks  he  that  if  the  things  be  in 
themselves  lawful,  they  are  purged  of  scan¬ 
dal  ?  What  if  they  edify  not  ?  1  Cor.  xx.  23. 
What  if  they  be  not  expedient  ?  Are  they 
not  therefore  scandalous,  because  in  them¬ 
selves  lawful  ?  This  shift  is  destroyed  by  my 
ninth  proposition.  And,  I  pray,  were  not 
all  meats  lawful  for  the  Gentiles  in  the  apos- 
tiles’  times?  Yet  this  could  not  excuse 
their  eating  all  sorts  of  meats,  when  the 
Jews  were  thereby  offended. 

4.  Whereas  he  demandeth,  if  the  things 
be  in  themselves  lawful,  what  is  it  that  should 
offend  them  ?  I  demand  a^ain,  though  adul¬ 
tery,  murder,  &c.,  be  in  themselves  unlaw¬ 
ful,  what  is  it  that  should  offend  us  ?  Should 
we  offend  or  be  scandalised  for  anything  ? 
Nay,  then,  we  should  sin ;  for  to  be  offend¬ 
ed  is  a  sin. 

5.  He  had  said  to  better  purpose,  What  is 

it  that  may  offend  them,  or  doth  offend  ; 
them,  that  it  may  be  voided  ?  Whereunto  ■ 

I  answer,  that  there  is  a  twofold  scandal 
which  may  be  and  hath  been  given  by  things 


i  Serin,  at  Perth  Assembly. 

a  “  Non  enim  solum  scandalizare.  sed  etiam  scan*  , 
dalizari  peccatum  est.  quia  infirm  itatis  cat,"  saith  , 
Mahlonat.  upon  Matt.  xriii.  7. 

3  2.  2  an.,  quest.  43,  art.  1. 
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lawful  in  themselves  (as  I  touched  in  my 
filth  proposition),  viz.,  the  giving  of  occasion 
to  the  weak  to  condemn  our  lawful  deeds, 
and  the  animating  of  them  to  follow  our  ex- 
ample  against  their  own  consciences — both 
ways  we  may  make  them  to  sin.  The  Apos¬ 
tle,  1  Cor.  x.  29,  where  he  is  speaking  of  a 
certain  kind  of  idolothites  which  are  in 
themselves  lawful,  and  only  evil  in  the  case 
of  scandal,  showeth,  that  if  the  weak,  in  a 
private  banquet,  see  the  strong  eating  such 
meats  as  have  been  offered  to  idols,  notwith¬ 
standing  of  warning  given,  then  is  the  weak 
one  scandalised  ;  because,  would  the  Apostle 
say,  Vcl  ipse  etiarn  edet  tuo  exemplo,  va- 
cillante  conscientia,  vel  tacite  factum  tuum 
damnabit.1  Behold  what  scandal  may  arise 
even  out  of  things  which  are  in  themselves 
lawful,  which  also  ariseth  out  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  (let  them  be  as  lawful  as  can  be).  1. 
AVe  are  provoked  to  disallow  of  lawful  things, 
and  to  condemn  the  doers  as  superstitious 
and  popishly  affected.  2.  AATe  are  animated 
by  the  example  of  Formalists  to  practise 
conformity,  which  in  our  consciences  we  con¬ 
demn,  and  by  consequence  do  sin.  because  he 
that  doubteth  is  damned,  and  whatsoever  is 
not  of  faith  is  sin. 

Sect.  10.  Let  us  see  next  how  the  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh  can  help  the  cause.  He  will 
have  us  not  to  respect  scandal,  because  it  is 
removed  by  the  law.  “  For  (saith  lie2)  by 
obedience  to  a  lawful  ordinance,  no  man 
gives  scandal ;  and  if  any  take  offence,  both 
the  cause  and  occasion  thereof  is  the  per¬ 
verseness  only  of  the  person  offended.”  Ter- 
tullian  saith  well,  Res  bona  neminem  offen¬ 
d'd  nisi  malam  mentem. 

Ans.  1.  I  show  in  my  ninth  proposition, 
that  the  oi'dinance  of  superiors  cannot  make 
that  to  be  no  scandal  which  otherwise  should 
be  scandal.  If  this  be  not  taken  well  from 
us,  let  one  of  our  opposites  speak  for  us,3 
who  acknowledgeth  that  human  power  can¬ 
not  make  us  do  that  which  we  cannot  do 
without  giving  of  scandal ;  and  that,  in  this 
case,  the  pretext  of  obedience  to  superiors 
shall  not  excuse  us  at  the  hands  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Judge. 

2.  I  would  learn  of  him  what  makes  a 
lawful  ordinance  about  matters  of  fact  or 
things  to  be  done  ?  Hot  the  will  of  supe¬ 
riors,  else  there  shall  be  no  unlawful  ordi¬ 
nances  (for  every  ordinance  hath  the  will  of 

the  ordainer) ;  not  the  lawfulness  of  the 
thing  in  itself  which  is  ordained  neither, 
for  then  every  ordinance  which  prescribeth 
a  thing  lawful  in  itself,  were  it  never  so  in¬ 
expedient  in  respect  of  supervenient  circum¬ 
stances,  should  be  lawful.  To  a  lawful  ordi¬ 
nance  then  is  required,  not  only  that  the 
thing  ordained  be  lawful  in  itself,  but  also 
that  it  be  not  inexpedient ;  so  that  a  thing 
may  be  lawful  in  itself,  yet  not  lawfully  or¬ 
dained,  because  the  ordinance  commandeth 
the  doing  of  it,  whereas  there  are  many 
things  lawful  which  ought  not  to  be  done, 
because  they  are  not  expedient,  1  Cor.  vi.  12. 

3.  Since  it  cannot  be  a  lawful  ordinance 
which  ordaineth  a  thing  inexpedient,  it  can¬ 
not  be  a  lawful  obedience  which  is  yielded  to 
such  an  ordinance. 

4.  If  by  a  lawful  ordinance  he  mean  (as  it 
seems  he  doth)  an  ordinance  prescribing  that 
which  is  lawful  in  itself,  then  his  answer  is 
false.  AVhat  if  an  ordinance  of  superiors 
had  ordained  the  Corinthians  to  eat  freely  of 
all  meats  which  were  in  themselves  clean  ? 
Durst  the  Bishop  say  that  this  ordinance  of 
superiors  had  been  of  greater  weight  and 
superior  reason  than  the  law  of  charity, 
which  is  God’s  law?  Had  no  man  given 
scandal  by  obedience  to  this  ordinance  ? 
And  would  not  the  Apostle  for  all  that  have 
forbidden,  as  he  did,  the  using  of  this  liberty 
with  the  offence  of  others  ? 

5.  AYhen  anv  man  is  offended  at  a  thing 
lawful,  prescribed  by  an  ordinance,  the  cause 
thereof  is  indeed  in  himself  (yet  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  his  perverseness,  but  oftimes  weak¬ 
ness);  but  the  occasion  of  it  is  the  thing  at  1 
which  he  offendeth,  which  occasion  should 
ever  be  removed  when  it  is  not  a  thing  neces¬ 
sary,  as  I  showed  already. 

6.  As  for  that  sentence  of  Tertullian,  it 
must  admit  the  exception  of  a  reverend 
divine.  He  signifieth,  saith  Pareus,1  scan¬ 
dal  not  to  be  properly  committed,  save  in 
things  evil  in  themselves,  or  else  indifferent: 
quanquam  intend um  circa  bonas  intempes- 
tive  facta s,  ctiam  committi  possit. 

Sect.  11.  In  the  third  place,  we  will  look 
what  weapons  of  war  Dr  Forbesse  produceth 
in  his  Irenicum ,2  falsely  so  called.  And 
first,  he  will  not  hear  us  touching  scandal, 
except  we  first  acknowledge  the  ceremonies 
not  to  be  evil  in  themselves:  otherwise  he 
thinks  we  debate  in  vain  about  scandal,  since 

1  Pareus,  Com.  in  ilium  locum. 

-  Fpist.  to  the  Past,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

3  Dr  Forbesse,  Iren  .  lib.  2,  cap.  20,  num.  19. 

1  Com.  in  1  Cor.  Yiii.  9. 

2  Lib.  2,  cap.  20,  num.  5,  6. 
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;  we  have  a  more  convenient  way  to  extermi¬ 
nate  the  ceremonies,  by  proving  them  to  be 
evil  in  themselves,  and  also  because,  when 
we  are  pressed  with  the  weight  of  argu¬ 
ments,  we  will  still  run  back  to  this  point, 
that  nothing  which  in  itself  is  unlawful  can 
be  done  without  scandal. 

Ans.  1.  The  argument  of  scandal  is  not 
vainly  or  idly  debated ;  for  though  we  prove 
the  ceremonies  to  be  evil  in  themselves,  yet 
fitly  we  argument  also  from  the  scandal  of 
them,  because  this  maketh  yet  more.  1. 
Ad  rcm ;  for  the  Scandal  of  a  thing  is  more 
than  the  unlawfulness  of  it :  every  unlawful 
thing  is  not  scandalous,  but  that  only  which 
is  done  to  the  knowledge  of  another.  2.  Ad 
hominem  ;  for  that  we  may  either  content 
or  convince  cur  opposites,  we  argument  ex 
ipsorum  coneessis,  to  this  purpose, — that 
since  they  yield  the  ceremonies  to  be  in 
themselves  indifferent,  therefore  they  must 
acknowledge  that  they  are  to  be  forborne, 
because  scandal  followeth  upon  them,  and 
they  should  abstain  from  tilings  indifferent, 
in  the  case  of  scandal. 

2.  Whereas  he  thinks  we  will  still  turn 
back  to  the  unlawfulness  of  the  ceremonies 
in  themselves,  albeit  we  may  justly  make  use 
of  this  answer,  when  they  go  about  to  purge 
the  ceremonies  from  scandal  by  the  lawful¬ 
ness  of  them  in  themselves,  (because  the 
argument  of  scandal  doth  not  presuppose  our 
concession  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nies,  but  theirs,)  yet  he  deceives  himself  in 
thinking  that  we  cannot  handle  this  argu¬ 
ment  without  it ;  for  were  they  never  so 
lawful  in  themselves,  we  evince  the  scandal 
of  them  from  the  appearance  of  evil  which  is 
in  them;1  so  that,  without  respecting  the 
unlawfulness  of  the  ceremonies  in  them¬ 
selves,  we  can  and  do  make  good  our  argu¬ 
ment  of  scandal,  so  far  as  concerneth  the 
ceremonies  considered  by  themselves. 

But  when  our  opposites  object,  that  many 
are  scandalised  by  us  who  refuse  the  cere¬ 
monies,  we  here  compare  the  scandal  of  non¬ 
conformity,  if  there  be  any  such  (for  though 
some  be  displeased  at  it,  I  see  not  how  they 
are  scandalised  by  it),  with  the  scandal  of  con- 
!  formity,  and  show  them  that  the  scandal  of 

1  non-conformity  is  not  to  be  cai’ed  for,  because 
it  is  necessary,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  un¬ 
lawfulness  of  the  ceremonies.  I  will  make 
all  this  plain  by  a  simile. 

A  pastor  dealing  with  a  fornicator,  lay eth 

before  him  both  his  sin  and  the  scandal  of  it 
too.  Now,  as  touching  the  scandal,  the  for¬ 
nicator  careth  not  for  it,  because  he  is  in 
the  opinion  that  fornication  is  indifferent. 
Whereupon  the  pastor  thus  proceedeth  :  If 
it  were  indifferent,  as  you  say,  yet  because 
scandal  riseth  out  of  it,  you  should  abstain. 
And  so,  amongst  many  arguments  against 
fornication,  the  pastor  useth  this  argument 
taken  from  the  scandal  of  it,  both  for  aggra¬ 
vating  the  sin  in  itself,  and  for  convincing 
the  sinner ;  and  this  argument  of  scandal  the 
pastor  can  make  good  against  the  fornicator 
out  of  his  own  ultroneous  and  unrequired 
concession  of  the  indifferency  of  fornication 
(because  things  indifferent,  and  in  the  case 
of  scandal,  and  when  they  are  done  with  the 
appearance  of  evil,  should  be  forborne),  with¬ 
out  ever  mentioning  the  unlawfulness  of  it. 
But  it’  in  a  froward  tergiversation,  the  forni¬ 
cator  begin  to  reply,  that  he  also  is  scanda¬ 
lised  and  provoked  to  go  on  in  his  fornica¬ 
tion  obstinately,  by  the  pastor  rebuking  him 
for  so  light  a  matter,  and  that  the  pastor’s 
reproof  to  him  hath  appearance  of  evil,  as 
much  as  his  fornication  hath  to  the  pastor ; 
albeit  here  it  may  be  answered,  that  the 
pastor’s  reproof  is  not  done  inordinate,  nei¬ 
ther  hath  any  appearance  of  evil,  except  in 
the  fornicator’s  perverse  interpretation,  yet 
for  stopping  the  fornicator’s  mouth,  as  well 
more  forcibly  as  more  quickly,  the  pastor  re- 
joineth,  that  if  any  scandal  follow  upon  his 
reproof,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded,  because  the 
thing  is  necessary,  and  that  because  fornica¬ 
tion  being  a  great  sin,  he  may  not  but  re¬ 
prove  it. 

So,  albeit  our  argument  of  scandal  holdeth 
out  against  the  ceremonies  considered  by 
themselves,  without  making  mention  of  the 
unlawfulness  of  them  in  themselves:  albeit 
also  when  the  scandal  of  non-conformity  (if 
there  be  any  such)  is  compared  with  the 
scandal  of  conformity,  we  say  truly  that  this 
hath  appearance  of  evil  in  its  own  condition, 
and  that  hath  none,  except  in  the  false  in¬ 
terpretation  of  those  who  glory  in  gain¬ 
saying. 

Yet  for  further  convincing  of  our  oppo¬ 
sites,  and  darting  through  their  most  subtile 
subterfuges  with  a  mortal  stroke,  we  send 
them  away  with  this  final  answer, — You 
should  abstain  from  the  ceremonies  when 
scandal  riseth  out  of  them,  because  you  con-  ; 
less  them  to  be  in  themselves  indifferent. 
But  we  do  avouch  and  prove  them  to  bo  un¬ 
lawful  ;  wherefore  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  1 

1  Supra,  sect.  4 — 6. 
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abstain,  though  all  the  world  should  be 
offended. 

Sect.  12.  The  Doctor1  proceedeth  to  throw 
back  the  argument  of  scandal  upon  our  own 
heads, and  to  charge  us  with  scandalising  both 
the  church  and  commonwealth  by  our  refusing 
the  ceremonies.  But  what  ?  should  a  doctor 
be  a  dictator  ?  or  a  proctor  a  prater  ?  Why, 
then,  doth  he  ventilate  words  for  reason  ? 
That  some  are  displeased  at  our  non-confor¬ 
mity,  we  understand  to  our  great  grief;  but 
that  thereby  any  are  scandalised,  we  under¬ 
stand  not ;  and  if  we  did,  yet  that  which  is 
necessary,  such  as  non-conformity  is,  can  be 
taken  away  by  no  scandal. 

But  the  Doctor2  goeth  forward,  denying 
that  there  is  in  the  ceremonies  so  much  as 
any  appearance  of  evil,  to  make  them  scan¬ 
dalous.  Where  I  observe,  that  he  dare  not 
adventure  to  describe  how  a  thing  is  said  to 
have  appearance  of  evil,  and  consequently  a 
scandalous  condition.  The  man  is  cautelous, 
and  perceiveth,  peradventure,  that  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  evil  can  be  made  to  appear  no 
other  thing  than  that  which  doth  more  than 
appear  in  the  ceremonies.  And  this  I  have 
heretofore  evinced  out  of  Zanchius. 

The  Doctor3  holdeth  him  upon  kneeling  in 
receiving  the  sacramental  elements,  and  de- 
nieth  that  it  is  scandalous,  or  any  way  induc¬ 
tive  to  spiritual  ruin.  But  (if  he  will)  he 
may  consider  that  the  ruder  sort,  who  can¬ 
not  distinguish  betwixt  worshipping  the 
bread,  and  worshipping  before  the  bread, 
nor  discern  how  to  make  Christ  the  passive 
i  object  of  that  worship  and  the  bread  the 
active,  and  how  to  worship  Christ  in  the 
bread,  and  make  the  worship  relative  from 
the  bread  to  Christ,  are,  by  his  example,  in- 
:  duced  to  bread-worship,  when  they  perceive 
bowing  down  before  the  consecrated  bread 
in  the  very  same  form  and  fashion  wherein 
Papists  are  seen  to  worship  it,  but  cannot 
conceive  the  nice  distinctions  which  he  and 
his  companions  use  to  purge  their  kneeling 
in  that  act  from  idolatry.  As  for  others 
>  who  have  more  knowledge,  they  are  also  in¬ 
duced  to  ruin,  being  animated  by  his  exam¬ 
ple  to  do  that  which  their  consciences  do 
condemn. 

There  occurreth  next  an  objection,  taken 
from  Paul’s  not  taking  wages  at  Corinth 
(though  he  might  lawfully),  for  shunning  the 
offence  both  of  the  malicious  and  the  weak  ; 

in  the  solution  whereof  the  Doctor1  spend- 
eth  some  words.  The  substance  of  his  an¬ 
swer  is  this,  that  Paul  taught  it  was  lawful 
to  take  wages,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
offended  at  it;  and  if  we  do  as  he  did,  wo 
must  teach  that  the  ceremonies  are  lawful  in 
themselves,  yet  not  using  our  power  for  the 
time,  lest  the  weak  be  offended,  or  lest  the 
malicious  glory :  but  for  all  that,  not  denying 
our  right  and  liberty,  nor  suffering  a  yoke  of 
bondage  to  be  imposed  upon  us  by  contuma¬ 
cious  men.  And,  besides,  that  the  Apostle 
was  commanded  by  no  ecclesiastical  decree 
to  take  wages  from  the  Corinthians,  as  we 
are  commanded  by  the  decree  of  Perth  to 
receive  the  five  Articles ;  so  that  Paul 
might,  without  contempt  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  abstain  from  taking  of  wa<ms,  but 
we  cannot,  without  contempt  of  the  church, 
reject  the  Articles. 

Ans.  1.  This  importeth,  that  if  the  ques¬ 
tion  were  not  de  jure,  and  if  we  disliked  the 
ceremonies,  and  were  offended  at  them,  for 
some  other  reason  than  their  unlawfulness, 
for  this  offence  they  would  abstain.  It  may 
be  his  reverend  fathers  return  him  small 
thanks  for  this  device.  For  let  some  men 
be  brought  forth,  acknowledging  the  cere- 
monies  to  be  in  themselves  indifferent,  yet 
offended  at  them  for  their  inexpediency,  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  weak  or  malicious,  the  Doctor 
thinks  he  should  abstain  for  their  cause. 

2.  How  knows  he  that  they  who  were 
offended  at  Paul’s  taking  of  wages  at  Co¬ 
rinth,  thought  not  his  taking  of  wages  there 
unlawful,  even  as  wTe  think  the  ceremonies 
unlawful  ? 

3.  Why  judgeth  he  that  we  are  not  scan¬ 
dalised  through  weakness,  but  through  ma- 
lice  and  contumacy  ?  So  he  giveth  it  forth 
both  in  this  place  and  elsewhere.2  Who 
art  thou  that  judgest  another  man’s  servant? 

But,  4.  If  we  were  malicious  in  offending 
at  the  ceremonies  as  things  unlawful,  and  in 
urging  of  non-conformity  as  necessary,  should 
they  therefore  contemn  our  being  scanda¬ 
lised  ?  Those  that  would  have  Titus  circum¬ 
cised,  were  they  not  malicious  ?  Did  they 
not  urge  circumcision  as  necessary  ?  Held 
they  it  not  unlawful  not  to  circumcise  Titus? 
Yet  did  the  Apostle  abstain  because  they 
were  to  be  scandalised,  that  is,  made  worse 
and  more  wicked  calumniators  by  the  cir¬ 
cumcising  of  Titus,  as  I  have  showed  ;3  so 

1  Ibid.,  uuin.  7.  "  Xum.  10 — 1-4. 

3  Xum  15,  16. 

1  X'um.  17. 

2  Iren.,  lib.  1,  cap.  10.  sect.  2. 

3  Supra,  cap.  8,  sect.  6. 
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j  that  albeit  we  are  not  to  take  care  for  the 
I  displeasing  of  men  that  maliciously  and  con- 
jj  tumaciously  urge  (as  necessary)  abstaining 
from  that  which  is  lawful  to  be  done ;  yet 
must  we  care  for  scandalising  them  and 
making  them  worse :  rather,  ere  that  lie,  we 
ought  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  our  liberty. 

5.  If  an  ecclesiastical  decree  had  commanded 
Paul  at  that  time  to  take  wages  at  Corinth, 
the  Doctor  thinks  he  had  contemned  eccle¬ 
siastical  authority  in  not  taking  wages, 
though  some  should  be  offended  at  his  tak¬ 
ing  wages.  What  1  could  an  ecclesiastical 
decree  command  Paul  to  take  wages  in  the 
case  of  scandal  ?  or  could  he  have  obeyed 
such  a  decree  in  the  case  of  scandal  ?  We 
have  seen  before  that  no  human  authority 
can  make  that  no  scandal  which  otherwise 
were  scandal ;  so  that  Paul  had  not  con¬ 
temned  ecclesiastical  authority  by  not  obey¬ 
ing  their  command  in  this  case  of  scandal 
which  had  followed  by  his  obeying ;  for  he 
had  not  been  bound  to  obey,  nay,  he  had 
been  bound  not  to  obey  in  such  a  case ;  yea, 
farther,  albeit  scandal  had  not  been  to  fol¬ 
low  by  his  taking  wages,  yet  he  had  no  more 
i  contemned  the  church  by  not  obevino-  a 
command  to  take  wages  than  he  had  done 
by  living  unmarried,  if  the  church  had  com¬ 
manded  him  to  marry.  The  bare  authority 
of  the  church  could  neither  restrain  his 
liberty  nor  ours  in  things  indifferent,  when 
there  is  no  more  to  bind  but  the  authority  of 
an  ordinance. 

6.  Why  holds  he  us  contemners  of  the 
church  for  not  receiving  the  five  Articles  of 
Perth?  We  cannot  be  called  contemners  for 
not  obeying,  but  for  not  subjecting  ourselves, 
i  wherewith  we  cannot  be  charged.  Could  he 
not  distinguish  betwixt  subjection  and  obe¬ 
dience  ?  Art  thou  a  Doctor  in  Israel,  and 
knowest  not  these  things  ?  Nay,  art  thou  a 
Conformist,  and  knowest  not  what  thy  fellow 
Conformists  do  hold  ?l 

Sect.  13.  One  point  more  resteth,  at 
which  the  Doctor2  holdeth  him  in  this  argu¬ 
ment,  namely,  that  for  the  offence  of  the 
weak  necessary  things  are  not  to  be  omitted, 
such  as  is  obedience  to  superiors,  but  their 
minds  are  to  be  better  informed. 

Ans.  1.  Obedience  to  superiors  cannot 
purge  that  from  scandal  which  otherwise 
I  were  scandal,  as  we  have  seen  before.3 

1  Field,  of  t he  Church,  lib.  4,  cap.  34;  and  Bils. 
apnd  Parker,  of  the  Cros9.  part  2,  p.  33. 

3  Ibid.,  lib.  2,  cap.  20,  num.  14. 

3  Supra,  cap.  8,  sect.  5 ;  cap.  9,  sect.  10. 


2.  That  information  and  giving  of  a  rea¬ 
son  cannot  excuse  the  doing  of  that  out  of 
which  scandal  riseth,  we  have  also  proved 
already.1 

3.  That  the  ordinance  of  superiors  cannot 
make  the  ceremonies  necessary,  I  have 
proved  in  the  first  part  of  this  dispute. 
This  is  given  for  one  of  the  chief  marks  of 
the  man  of  sin,2  “  That  which  is  indifferent, 
he  by  his  laws  and  prohibitions  maketh  to  be 
sin  and  shall  they  who  profess  to  take  part 
with  Christ  against  antichrist,  do  no  less 
than  this  ?  It  will  be  replied,  that  the  cere¬ 
monies  are  not  thought  necessary  in  them¬ 
selves,  nor  non-conformity  unlawful  in  itself, 
but  only  in  respect  of  the  church’s  ordi¬ 
nance.  Just  so  the  Papists  profess,3  that 
the  omission  of  their  rites  and  observances  is 
not  a  sin  in  itself,  but  only  in  respect  of 
contemning  the  church’s  customs  and  com¬ 
mandments.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  they 
are  not  ashamed  to  pretend  such  a  necessity 
for  the  stumbling-blocks  of  those  offending 
ceremonies  among  us,  as  Papists  pretend  for 
the  like  among  them  ? 

Sect.  14.  But  the  English  Formalists  have 
here  somewhat  to  say,  which  we  will  hear. 
Mr  Hooker  tells  us,4  that  ceremonies  are 
scandalous,  either  in  their  very  nature,  or 
else  through  the  agreement  of  men  to  use 
them  unto  evil ;  and  that  ceremonies  of  this 
kind  are  either  devised  at  first  unto  evil,  or 
else  having  had  a  profitable  use,  they  are 
afterwards  interpreted  and  wrested  to  the 
contrary.  As  for  the  English  ceremonies, 
he  saith,  that  they  are  neither  scandalous  in 
their  own  nature,  nor  because  they  were 
devised  unto  evil,  nor  yet  because  they 
of  the  church  of  England  abuse  them  unto 
evil. 

Ans.  1.  Though  all  this  were  true,  yet 
forasmuch  as  they  have  been  abused  by  the 
Papists  unto  idolatry  and  superstition,  and 
are  monuments  of  Popery,  the  trophies  of 
Antichrist,  and  the  relics  of  Rome’s  whorish 
bravery, — they  must  be  granted,  at  least  for 
this  respect,  to  be  more  than  manifest  ap¬ 
pearances  of  evil,  and  so  scandalous. 

But,  secondly,  It  is  false  which  he  saith  ; 
for  kneeling  in  receiving  the  communion  is, 
in  its  own  nature,  evil  and  idolatrous,  be- 


1  Ibid.,  sect.  7. 

3  Mosney  Myster.  of  Iniq.  in  tlic  conelns. 

3  Aquin.  3,  quest.  66,  art.  8;  Rhein.  Annot.  on 
Matt.  xvi.  sect.  5;  Bell,  de  Pontif.  Rom.,  lib.  4,  cap. 
18 ;  and  De  Saerif.  Miss®,  lib.  6,  cap.  13. 

*  Eccl.  Pol.,  lib.  4,  11,  12. 
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cause  religious  adoration  before  a  mere  crea¬ 
ture,  which  purposely  we  set  before  us  in  the 
act  of  adoring,  to  have  state  in  the  worship, 
especially  if  it  be  an  actual  image  in  that  act 
representing  Christ  to  us  (such  as  the  bread 
in  the  act  of  receiving)  draweth  us  within 
the  compass  of  co-adoration  or  relative  wor¬ 
ship,  as  shall  be  copiously  proved  after- 
!  wards. 

i  Other  of  the  ceremonies  that  are  not  evil 

in  their  own  nature,  yet  were  devised  to 
evil ;  for  example,  the  surplice.  The  re- 
plier1  to  Dr  Mortoune’s  particular  defence, 
observetli,  that  this  superstition  about  ap¬ 
parel  in  divine  worship,  began  first  among 
the  French  bishops,  unto  whom  Caelestinus 
writeth  thus : — Discernendi,  Sfc.  “  We  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  common  people 
and  others  by  doctrine,  not  by  garment, — by 
conversation,  not  by  habit, — by  the  purity  of 
mind,  not  by  attire ;  for  if  we  study  to  inno¬ 
vation,  we  tread  under  foot  the  order  which 
hath  been  delivered  unto  us  by  our  fathers, 
to  make  place  to  idle  superstitions ;  where¬ 
fore  we  ought  not  to  lead  the  minds  of  the 
faithful  into  such  things,  for  they  are  rather 
to  be  instructed  than  played  withal;  neither 
are  we  to  blind  and  beguile  their  eyes,  but 
to  infuse  instructions  into  their  minds.”  In 
which  words  Crelestinus  reprehends  this  ap¬ 
parel,  as  a  novelty  which  tended  to  supersti¬ 
tion,  and  made  way  to  the  mocking  and  de¬ 
ceiving  of  the  faithful. 

Lastly,  Whereas  he  saith  the  ceremonies 
are  not  abused  by  them  in  England,  I  in¬ 
stance  the  contrary  in  holidays.  Perkins 
saith,2  that  the  feast  of  Christ’s  nativity,  so 
commonly  called,  is  not  spent  in  praising  the 
name  of  God,  but  in  rifling,  dicing,  carding, 
masking,  mumming,  and  in  all  licentious 
liberty,  for  the  most  part,  as  though  it  were 
some  heathen  feast  of  Ceres  or  Bacchus. 
And  elsewhere3  he  complaineth  of  the  great 
abuse  of  holidays  among  them. 

Sect.  15.  As  touching  the  rule  which  is 
alleged  against  the  ceremonies  out  of  Paul’s 
i  doctrine,  namely,  that  in  those  things  from 
which  we  may  lawfully  abstain,  we  should 
frame  the  usage  of  our  liberty  with  regard 
to  the  weakness  of  our  brethren.  Hooker 
answereth  to  it,  1.  That  the  weak  brethren 
among  them  were  not  as  the  Jews,  'who  were 
known  to  be  generally  weak,  whereas,  saith 
he,  the  imbecility  of  ours  is  not  common  to 

1  Cap.  1,  sect.  3. 

2  Expos,  of  the  Creed,  Art.  of  Christ’s  Birth. 

3  Coin,  on  Gal.  iv.  10. 

so  many,  but  only  here  and  there  some  such 
an  one  is  found.  2.  He  tells  us  that  these 
scandalous  meats,  from  which  the  Gentiles 
were  exhorted  to  abstain  for  fear  of  offend¬ 
ing  the  Jews,  cannot  represent  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  ;  for  their  using  of  meats  was  a  matter 
of  private  action  in  common  life,  where  every 
man  was  free  to  order  that  which  himself 
did  ;  but  the  ceremonies  are  public  consti¬ 
tutions  for  ordering  the  church,  and  we  are 
not  to  look  that  the  church  is  to  change  her 
public  laws  and  ordinances,  made  according 
to  that  which  is  judged  ordinarily  and  com¬ 
monly  fittest  for  the  whole,  although  it 
chance  that,  for  some  particular  men,  the 
same  be  found  inconvenient,  especially  when 
there  may  be  other  remedies  also  against 
the  sores  of  particular  inconveniences.  Let 
them  be  better  instructed. 

Ans.  1.  This  is  bad  divinity  that  would 
make  us  not  regard  the  scandalising  of  a 
few  particular  men  :  Christ’s  woe  striketh 
not  only  upon  them  who  offend. many,  but 
even  upon  them  who  offend  so  much  as  one 
of  his  little  ones,  Matt,  xviii.  6. 

2.  That  which  he  saith  of  the  few  in 
England,  and  not  many,  who  are  scandalised 
by  the  ceremonies,  hath  been  answered  by 
a  countryman  of  his  own.1  And  as  for  us, 
we  find  most  certainly  that  not  a  few,  but 
many,  even  the  greatest  part  of  Scotland, 
one  way  or  other,  are  scandalised  by  the 
ceremonies.  Some  are  led  by  them  to  drink 
in  superstition,  and  to  fall  into  sundry  gross 
abuses  in  religion  ;  others  are  made  to  use 
them  doubtingly,  and  so  damnably.  And 
how  many  who  refuse  them  are  animated  to 
use  them  against  their  consciences,  and  so 
to  be  damned  ?  Who  is  not  made  to  stum¬ 
ble  ?  And  what  way  do  they  not  impede 
the  edification  of  the  church? 

3.  What  if  there  had  been  a  public  con¬ 
stitution,  commanding  the  Gentiles  to  eat 
all  meats  freely,  and  that  this  hath  been 
judged  ordinarily  and  commonly  fittest  for 
the  whole,  even  to  signify  the  liberty  of  the 
church  of  the  New  Testament  ?  Should  not 
the  Gentiles,  notwithstanding  of  this  consti¬ 
tution,  have  abstained  because  of  the  scandal 
of  the  Jews  ?  How  comes  it  then,  that  that 
which  the  Apostle  writeth  against  the  scan¬ 
dal  of  meats,  and  the  reasons  which  he  giv- 
eth,  are  found  to  hold  ever  good,  whether 
there  be  a  constitution  or  not  ? 

4.  As  for  his  remedy  against  the  scandal 

1  Parker,  of  the  Cross,  cap.  6,  sect.  10. 
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of  particular  men,  which  is  to  instruct  them 
better,  it  hath  been  answered  before.1 

Sect.  16.  Now,  if  I  reckon  Paybody  to 
be  no  body,  perhaps  some  body  will  not  take 
it  well .  I  will  therefore  examine  how  lie 
handleth  this  argument.  Four  things  are 
answered  by  him2  to  those  places,  Rom.  xiv. 
15;  1  Cor.  viii.  10;  Matt,  xviii.  6,  which 
are  alleged  against  the  use  of  things  indif¬ 
ferent,  when  we  cannot  use  them  without 
scandal. 

First,  he  saith,  that  all  those  Scriptures 
which  are  quoted  as  condemning  the  scan¬ 
dalising  of  others  in  things  indifferent, 
sneak  only  of  scandalising  them  who  are 
weak. 

Ans.  1.  Be  it  so,  thought  he,  that  they 
are  all  malicious,  and  none  weak,  who  are 
offended  by  the  ceremonies.  He  himself 
describeth  the  weak  whom  we  are  forbidden 
to  scandalise,  to  be  such  as  are  weak  in  know¬ 
ledge  and  certainty  of  the  truth.  Nowr 
there  are  many  who  are  in  this  respect  weak, 
scandalised  by  the  ceremonies.  But  I  say, 
moreover,  that  his  description  is  imperfect ; 
for  there  are  some  who  know7  the  truth,  and 
that  certainly,  who  are,  notwithstanding,  to 
be  accounted  weak,  in  regard  of  the  defect  of 
that  prudence  which  should  guide,  and  that 
stability  which  should  accompany  all  their 
actions,  in  the  particular  usage  of  such  things 
as  they  know  certainly,  in  their  general 
kind,  to  be  agreeable  to  truth  and  right¬ 
eousness.  Such  Christians  are  impeded  by 
the  ceremonies  from  going  on  in  their  Chris¬ 
tian  course  so  fast  as  otherwise  they  would, 
if  not  also  made  to  waver  or  stumble.  And 
thus  are  they  properly  scandalised  according 
to  my  fifth  proposition.  Si  quis  nostra 
culpa  vel  impingit,  vcl  abducitur  a  recto 
cursu,  vel  tardatur,  cum  dicirnur  offen- 
dere,  saith  Calvin.3  Porro  scandalum  est 
dictum  vel  factum  quo  impeditur  evan- 
gelii  cursus,  cnjus  ampliationern  et  propa- 
gationem,  totius  vitce  nostrce  scopum  esse 
oportet,  saith  Martyr.4 

2.  It  is  a  fault  to  give  offence  even  to  the 
strong,  or  else  Peter  was  not  to  be  blamed 
for  giving  offence  to  Christ,  Matt.  xvi.  23. 
Yea,  it  is  a  fault  to  offend  the  very  mali¬ 
cious  by  things  that  are  not  necessary,  as  I 
have  proved  in  my  twelfth  proposition. 

Sect.  17-  Secondly,  saith  he,  all  those 

Scriptures  condemn  only  the  scandal  of  the 
weak  which  is  made  at  that  time  when  we 
know'  they  will  be  scandalised. 

Ans.  1.  If  he  speak  of  certain  and  infal¬ 
lible  knowledge,  none  but  God  knoweth 
whether  a  man  shall  be  scandalised  or  not, 
by  that  w'hich  we  are  to  do.  He  must 
mean,  therefore,  of  such  knowledge  as  we 
can  have  of  the  event  of  our  actions,  and  so 
his  answer  bringeth  great  damage  to  his  owrn 
cause.  Formalists  know  that  their  wreak 
brethren  have  been  of  a  long  time  scanda¬ 
lised  by  the  ceremonies,  and  they  hear  them 
professing  that  they  are  yet  scandalised,  and 
how  then  can  they  but  know  that  scandal 
will  still  follow  upon  that  which  they  do  ? 

2.  Albeit  they  know'  not  that  their  breth¬ 
ren  will  be  scandalised  by  the  ceremonies, 
yea,  albeit  their  brethren  should  not  be  scan¬ 
dalised  thereby,  yet  because  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  are  appearances  of  evil,  inductive  to 
sin,  and  occasions  of  ruin,  scandal  is  given 
by  them,  whether  it  be  taken  by  their  breth¬ 
ren  or  not,  according  to  my  fourth  and  fifth 
propositions. 

Sect.  18.  Thirdly,  saith  Paybody,  all 
those  Scriptures  condemn  only  that  offence 
of  another  in  things  indifferent,  which  is 
made  by  him  who  is  at  liberty  and  not 
bound  :  they  speak  not  of  using  or  refusing 
those  things,  as  men  are  tied  by  the  com¬ 
mandment  of  authority.  Where  he  labour- 
eth  to  prove  that  obedience  to  the  magis¬ 
trate  in  a  thing  indifferent  is  a  better  duty 
than  the  pleasing  of  a  private  person  in  such 
a  thing. 

Ans.  1.  I  have  proved  heretofore,  that 
the  commandment  of  authority  cannot  make 
the  use  of  a  thing  indifferent  to  be  no  scan¬ 
dal,  which  otherwise  were  scandal. 

2.  I  have  also  proved  in  the  first  part  of 
this  dispute,  that  an  ecclesiastical  constitu¬ 
tion  cannot  bind  us,  nor  take  away  our  li¬ 
berty  in  the  using  or  not  using  of  a  thing 
indifferent  in  itself,  except  some  other  rea¬ 
son  be  showed  us  than  the  bare  authority  of 
the  church.  As  touching  the  civil  magis¬ 
trate’s  place  and  power  to  judge  and  de¬ 
termine  in  things  pertaining  to  the  worship 
of  God,  w7e  shall  see  it  afterwards,  and  so 
shall  we  know  how  far  his  decisions  and  or¬ 
dinances  in  this  kind  of  things  have  force  to 
bind  us  to  obedience. 

3.  He  should  have  proved  that  obedience 
to  the  magistrate  in  a  thing  indifferent,  is  a 

\  better  duty  than  abstaining  from  that  which 

1  scandaliscth  many  Christians.  He  should 

1  Sect.  7. 

s  Apol.,  part  3,  rap.  5. 
s  Com.  in  Matt,  xviii.  6. 

4  Com.  1  Cor.  viii. 
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not  have  opposed  pleasing  and  scandalising 
(for  perhaps  a  man  is  most  scandalised  when 
he  is  most  pleased),  but  edifying  and  scan¬ 
dalising,  according  to  my  first  proposition. 
Now,  will  anybody  except  Paybody  say,  that 
obedience  to  the  magistrate  in  a  thing  in¬ 
different,  out  of  which  scandal  riseth,  is  a 
better  duty  than  forbearing  for  the  edifica¬ 
tion  of  many  Christian  souls,  and  for  shun¬ 
ning  to  scandalise  them.  This  we  must  take 
to  be  his  meaning,  or  else  he  saith  nothino- 
to  the  purpose. 

Sect.  19.  His  fourth  answer  is,  that  all 
:  those  scriptures  condemning  scandal,  must 
needs  especially  condemn  that  which  is  great¬ 
est.  Peter  and  his  companions  coming  to 
Antioch,  were  in  danger  of  a  double  scan¬ 
dal  ;  either  of  the  Jews  by  eating  with  the 
Gentiles,  which  was  the  less,  or  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  in  refusing  their  company,  as  if  they 
had  not  been  brethren,  which  was  far  the 
greater.  Now  Paul  blamed  Peter  very 
much,  that  for  the  avoiding  the  lesser  scan¬ 
dal,  he  and  his  companions  fell  into  the 
greater. 

Ans.  1.  He  is  greatly  mistaken  whilst  he 
thinks  that  a  man  can  be  so  straitened  be- 
'  twixt  two  scandals,  that  he  cannot  choose  but 
give  the  one  of  them.  For,  nulla  datur 
tails  perplexitas,  ut  necessarium  sit  pro 
homini  sive  hoc  site  illud  faciat,  scanda- 
lum  alic.ui  dare.1 

2.  That  sentence  of  choosing  the  least  of 
two  evils,  must  be  understood  of  evils  of 
punishment,  not  of  evils  of  sin,  as  I  showed 
before  ;2  so  that  he  is  in  a  foul  error  whilst 
he  would  have  us  to  choose  the  least  of  two 

!  scandals. 

3.  As  for  the  example  which  he  allegeth, 
he  deceiveth  himself  to  think  that  Peter  had 
given  scandal  to  the  Jews  by  his  eating 
with  the  Gentiles.  Cum  Gentibus  cibum 
capiens,  recte  utebatur  libertate  Christiana, 
say  the  Magdeburgians  ;3  but  -when  certain 
Jews  came  from  James,  he  withdrew  him¬ 
self,  fearing  the  Jews,  and  so  quod  ante  de 
libertate  Christiana  cedijicarat,  rursus 
destruebat :  by  eating,  then,  with  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  he  gave  no  scandal,  but  by  the  con¬ 
trary  he  did  edify.  And  farther,  I  say, 
that  his  eating  with  the  Gentiles  was  a 
thing  necessary,  and  that  for  shunning  of 
two  great  scandals  ;  the  one  of  the  Gentiles, 
by  compelling  them  to  Judaise  ;  the  other 

of  the  Jews,  by  confirming  them  in  Juda¬ 
ism,  both  which  followed  upon  his  withdraw¬ 
ing  from  the  Gentiles  ;  so  that  by  his  eating 
with  the  Gentiles  no  scandal  could  be  given, 
and  if  any  had  been  taken,  it  was  not  to  be 
cared  for.  Wherefore  there  was  but  one 
scandal  which  Peter  and  his  companions 
were  in  danger  of,  which  also  they  did  give, 
and  for  which  Paul  reprehended  them, 
namelv,  their  withdrawing  of  themselves 
from  the  Gentiks,  and  keeping  company 
only  with  the  Jews,  whereby  both  the  Jews 
and  the  Gentiles  were  scandalised,  because 
both  were  made  to  think  (at  least  occasion 
was  given  to  both  for  thinking)  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  ceremonial  law  necessary.  That 
which  deceiveth  Paybody,  is  the  confound¬ 
ing  of  scandalising  and  displeasing.  Pe¬ 
ter,  by  eating  with  the  Gentiles,  perhaps 
had  displeased  the  Jews,  but  he  had  there¬ 
by  edified  them,  though  the  scandal  which 
he  gave  them  was  by  Judaising;  Judaiz- 
abat  olim  Petrus  per  dissimulationem, 
saith  Gerson  J  by  this  Judaising  through 
such  dissimulation  and  double-dealing,  as 
was  his  eating  with  the  Gentiles  first,  and 
then  withdrawing  of  himself,  when  certain 
Jews  came;  for  keeping  company  with  them 
only,  he  scandalised  the  Jews  and  confirmed 
them  in  Judaism,  as  Pareus  notetli.2  Plow 
then  can  it  be  said,  that  he  that  scandalised 
them  by  his  eating  with  the  Gentiles  ?  for 
hereupon  it  should  follow  that  there  was  a 
necessity  of  doing  evil  laid  upon  Peter,  so 
that  he  behoved  to  offend  the  Jews  either 
by  his  eating  with  the  Gentiles,  or  by  his 
not  eating  with  the  Gentiles ;  for  he  could 
not  both  eat  with  them  and  not  eat  with 
them.  This  is  therefore  plain,  that  if  he 
scandalised  the  Jews  by  his  not  eating  with 
the  Gentiles,  as  I  have  showed,  then  had  he  | 
not  scandalised  them,  but  edified  them  by 
his  eating  with  the  Gentiles. 

I  perceive  he  would  say,  that  the  scandal 
of  non-conformity  is  a  greater  scandal  than 
the  scandal  of  conformity ;  and  so  he  would 
make  us  gain  little  by  our  argument  of  scan¬ 
dal.  He  is  bold  to  object,3  “  Where  one  is 
offended  with  our  practice  of  kneeling, 
twenty,  I  may  say  ten  thousand,  are  offend¬ 
ed  with  your  refusal.”  0  ad  venturous  arith¬ 
metic  !  0  huge  hyperbole !  0  desulto- 

rious  declamation  !  0  roving  rethoric  ?  0 

prodigal  paradox  ! 

j 

1  Ames.,  lib.  5,  de  Consc.,  cap.  11. 

2  Supra,  cap.  1. 

3  Cent.  1,  lib.  2,  cap.  10,  col.  560. 

1  De  Auserib.  Papae,  consider.  12. 

2  Com.  in  ilium  locum. 

3  Ubi  Supra,  p.  441. 
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Yet,  I  reply,  1.  Though  sundry  (yet  not 
ten  thousand  for  one)  are  displeased  by  our 
refusal,  who  can  show  us  that  any  are  thereby 
scandalised ;  that  is,  made  worse  and  induced 
to  rain  ?  This  man  is  bold  to  say  well  to 
it ;  but  we  have  solidly  proved  that  scandal 
riseth  out  of  kneeling  and  the  rest  of  the 
ceremonies :  let  it  be  measured  to  us  with  the 
same  measure  wherewith  we  mete. 

2.  Put  the  case,  that  ten  thousand  were 
scandalised  by  our  refusal,  will  it  thereupon 
follow  that  our  refusal  is  a  greater  scandal 
than  their  practising  ?  Nay,  then,  let  it  be 
said  that  the  cross  of  Christ  is  a  greater 
scandal  than  a  private  man’s  fornication,  be¬ 
cause  both  Jews  and  Greeks  were  offended 
at  that,  1  Cor.  i.  23 ;  whereas,  perhaps,  a 
small  congregation  only  is  offended  at  this. 

3.  Our  refusal  is  necessary,  because  of  the 
unlawfulness  of  the  ceremonies  which  we 
refuse,  so  that  we  may  not  receive  them,  but 
must  refuse  them,  notwithstanding  of  any 
scandal  which  can  follow  upon  our  refusal. 
If  he  had  aught  to  say  against  this  answer, 
why  is  he  silent  ?  lie  might  have  found  it  at 
home.  “  Our  forbearance  of  conformity 
(saith  Parker1)  is  a  necessary  duty,  there  is 
therein  no  fault  of  any  scandal  in  us.” 

4.  Our  opposites  should  do  well  to  assoil 
our  argument  of  scandal  before  they  pro¬ 
pound  any  other  argument  against  us  ;  for  so 
long  as  they  make  it  not  evident  that  the 
scandal  of  the  ceremonies,  which  we  object, 
is  an  active  or  faulty  scandal,  so  long  they 
cannot  object  the  scandal  of  non-conformity 
to  us  ;  because  if  the  scandal  (which  is  to  be 
avoided)  be  in  their  practising  of  the  cere¬ 
monies,  it  cannot  be  in  our  refusing  of  them. 

5.  We  know  many  are  grieved  and  dis¬ 
pleased  with  our  non-conformity,  yet  that 
every  one  who  is  grieved  is  not  by  and  by 
scandalised,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  teach- 
eth  as  well  as  we.  “  Many  times  (saith  lie2) 
men  are  grieved  with  that  which  is  for  their 
good,  and  earnestly  set  on  that  which  is  not 
expedient  for  them.”  But,  in  good  earnest, 
what  do  they  mean  who  say  they  are  scan¬ 
dalised,  or  made  worse  by  our  non-confor¬ 
mity  ?  for  neither  do  we  make  them  con¬ 
demn  our  lawful  deed  as  unlawful,  nor  yet 
do  we  animate  them  by  our  example  to  do 
that  which,  in  their  consciences,  they  judge 
unlawful.  They  themselves  acknowledge 
that  sitting  is  as  lawful  as  kneeling ;  that  the 
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not-observing  of  the  five  holidays  is  as  lawful 
as  the  observing  of  them  ;  that  the  not- 
bishoping  of  children  is  as  lawful  as  the  bi- 
shoping  of  them.  Do  they  not  acknowledge 
the  indifferency  of  the  things  themselves  ? 

Do  they  not  permit  many  of  their  people 
either  to  kneel  or  to  sit  at  the  communion  ? 
Have  not  many  of  themselves  taken  the  com¬ 
munion  sitting  in  some  places  ?  Have  not 
our  Conformists  in  Scotland  hitherto  com¬ 
monly  omitted  bishoping  of  children,  and 
the  ministration  of  the  sacraments  in  private 
places  ?  As  for  ourselves  we  make  our 
meaning  plain  when  we  object  the  scandal 
of  conformity ;  for  many  ignorant  and  super¬ 
stitious  persons  are,  by  the  ceremonies,  con¬ 
firmed  ( expertus  loquor)  in  their  error  and 
superstition  ;  so  that  now  they  even  settle 
themselves  upon  the  old  dregs  of  popish 
superstition  and  formality,  from  which  they 
were  not  well  purged.  Others  are  made  to 
practise  the  ceremonies  with  a  doubting  and 
disallowing  conscience,  and  to  say  with  Naa- 
man,  “  In  this  the  Lord  be  merciful  unto 
us  if  we  err :”  with  my  own  ears  have  I 
heard  some  say  so.  And  even  those  who 
have  not  practised  the  ceremonies,  for  that 
they  cannot  see  the  lawfulness  of  them,  yet 
are  animated  by  the  example  of  practising 
Conformists  to  do  these  things  which,  in 
their  consciences,  they  condemn  as  unlawful 
(which  were  to  sin  damnably),  and  if  they  do 
them  not,  then  is  there  no  small  doubting 
and  disquietness,  trouble  and  trepidation, 
harboured  in  their  consciences.  And  thus, 
one  way  or  other,  some  weakening  or  de¬ 
terioration  cometh  to  us  by  the  means  of  the 
ceremonies  ;  and  if  any  of  our  opposites  dare 
think  that  none  of  us  can  be  so  weak  as  to 
stumble  or  take  any  harm  in  this  kind,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ceremonies,  we  take  God  him¬ 
self  to  witness,  who  shall  make  manifest  the 
counsels  of  the  heart,  that  we  speak  the  truth, 
and  lie  not. 

Finally,  Let  that  be  considered  which  di¬ 
vines  observe  to  be  the  perpetual  condition 
of  the  church,1  namely,  that  as  in  any  other 
family  there  are  found  some  great,  some 
small,  some  strong,  some  weak,  some  whole¬ 
some,  some  sickly,  so  still  is  there  found 
such  an  inequality  in  the  house  of  God, 
w  hich  is  the  church, — and  that  because  some 
are  sooner,  some  are  later  called,  some  endued 

1  with  more  giftsol  Gorhand  some  with  tewer.2 

>  Of  the  Cross,  part  2,  p.  79. 

*  Serm.  on  John  xvi.  7. 

1 - 

1  Pareus,  Corn,  in  Horn.  xv.  1. 

2  Serin  on  John  xvi.  7. 
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THE  THIRD  PART. 

AGAINST  THE  LAWFULNESS  OF  THE  CEREMONIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THAT  THE  CEREMONIES  ARE  UNLAWFUL,  BE¬ 
CAUSE  SUPERSTITIOUS,  WHICH  IS  PARTI¬ 
CULARLY  INSTANCED  IN  HOLIDAYS,  AND 
MINISTERING  THE  SACRAMENTS  IN  PRIVATE 
PLACES. 

Sect.  1.  The  strongest  tower  of  refuge  to 
which  our  opposites  make  theirmain  recourse, 
is  the  pretended  lawfulness  of  the  ceremonies, 
which  now  we  are  to  batter  down  and  de¬ 
molish,  and  so  make  it  appear  how  weak 
they  are  even  where  they  think  themselves 
strongest. 

My  first  argument  against  the  lawfulness 
of  the  ceremonies  I  draw  from  the  supersti¬ 
tion  of  them.  I  cannot  marvel  enough  how 
Dr  Mortoune  and  Dr  Burges  could  think  to 
rub  the  superstition  upon  Non -conformists, 
whom  they  set  forth  as  fancying  their  ab¬ 
stinence  from  the  ceremonies  to  be  a  singular 
piece  of  service  done  to  God,  placing  religion 
in  the  not  using  of  them,  and  teaching  men 
to  abstain  from  them  for  conscience’  sake. 
Dr  Ames1  hath  given  a  sufficient  answer, 
namely,  that  abstaining  from  sin  is  one  act 
of  common  obedience,  belonging  as  well  to 
things  forbidden  in  the  second  table,  as  to 
those  forbidden  in  the  first ;  and  that  we  do 
not  abstain  from  those  ceremonies  but  as 
from  other  unlawful  corruptions,  even  out  of 
the  compass  of  worship.  We  abstain  from 
the  ceremonies  even  as  from  lying,  cursing, 
stealing,  &c.  Shall  we  be  holden  supersti¬ 
tious  for  abstaining  from  things  unlawful  ? 
The  superstition  therefore  is  not  on  our  side, 
but  on  theirs : — ■ 

Sect.  2.  For,  1st,  Superstition  is  the 
opposite  vice  to  religion,  in  the  excess, 
as  our  divines  describe  it ;  for  it  exhibits 
more  in  the  worship  of  God  than  he 
requires  in  his  worship.  Porro  saith,2 


1  Fresh  Suite  ag.  Cerem.,  cap,  9,  p.  96, 100. 

3  Lib.  1,  de  Vit.  Ext.  Cult.  Oppos.,  col.  501,  502. 


Zanchius  in  culturn  ipsum  excessu  ut, 
peccatur  ;  si  quid  illi  quern,  Christus  in- 
stituit,  jam  addas,  aut  ab  aliis  additum 
sequar  is ;  ut  si  sacramentis  a  Christo 
institutis,  alia  addas  sacramenta  ;  si 
sacrijiciis,  alia  sacrijicia ;  si  ceremoniis 
cujusvis  sacramenti,  alios  addas  ritus, 
qui  merito  omnes  superstitionis  nomine 
appellantur.  We  see  he  accounteth  su¬ 
perstition  to  be  in  the  addition  of  cere¬ 
monies  not  instituted  by  Christ,  as  well 
as  in  the  addition  of  more  substantial  mat¬ 
ters.  Superstitio  (as  some  derive  the  word) 
is  that  which  is  done  supra  statutum  ;  and 
thus  are  the  controverted  ceremonies  super¬ 
stitious,  as  being  used  in  God’s  worship  upon 
no  other  ground  than  the  appointment  of 
men. 

Sect.  3.  2d.  Superstition  is  that  which  ex¬ 
hibits  divine  worship,  vel  cui  non  debet,  vel 
eo  non  modo  quo  dcbet,  say  the  school¬ 
men.1  Now  our  ceremonies,  though  they 
exhibit  worship  to  God,  yet  this  is  done  in¬ 
ordinately,  and  they  make  the  worship  to 
be  otherwise  performed  than  it  should  be  ; 
for  example,  though  God  be  worshipped  by 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments  in  pri¬ 
vate  places,  'yet  not  so  as  he  should  be  wor¬ 
shipped.  The  Professors  of  Leyden2  con¬ 
demn  private  baptism  as  inordinate,  because 
baptismus  publici  ministerii,  non  privates 
exhortationis  est  appendix.  It  is  marked 
in  the  fourth  century,3  both  out  of  councils 
and  fathei’s,  that  it  was  not  then  permitted 
to  communicate  in  private  places  ;  but  this 
custom  was  thought  inordinate  and  unbe- 
seeming.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  communion 
was  given  to  the  sick  privately  in  the  ancient 
church,  I  answer  :  Sometimes  this  was  per¬ 
mitted,  but  for  such  special  reasons  as  do  not 
concern  us ;  for,  as  we  may  see  plainly  by 
the  fourteenth  canon  of  the  first  Council  of 
Nice  (as  those  canons  are  collected  by 

1  Aquin.  2.  2,  quest.  92,  art.  1. 

2  Svn.  Pur.  Tkeol.,  disp.  44,  tkes.  53. 

3  Magdeb.,  ceut.  4,  cap.  6,  col.  427. 
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Ruffinus),  the  sixty-ninth  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Eleberis,  and  the  sixth  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Ancyra,  the  communion  was 
only  permitted  to  be  given  in  private  houses 
to  the  pcenitentes,  who  were  abstenti  and 
debarred  from  the  sacrament,  some  for  three 
years,  some  for  five,  some  for  seven,  some  for 
ten,  some  for  thirteen,  some  longer,  and  who 
should  happily  be  overtaken  with  some  dan¬ 
gerous  and  deadly  sickness  before  the  set 
time  of  abstention  was  expired.  As  for  the 
judgment  of  our  own  divines,  Calviniani,  saith 
Balduine,1  morem  ilium  quo  eucharastia 
ad  cegrotos  tanquam  viaticum  defertur 
improbant,  eamque  non  nisi  in  coetibus 
publicis  usurpendam  consent.  For  this  he 
allegeth  Beza,  Aretius,  and Musculus.  It  was 
a  better  ordinance  than  that  of  Perth,  which 
said,  non  oportet  in  domibus  oblationes  ab 
episcopis  sive  presbyteris  fieri?  But  to  re¬ 
turn. 

Sect.  4.  3d.  The  ceremonies  are  proved 

to  be  superstitious,  by  this  reason,  if  there 
were  no  more,  they  have  no  necessary  nor 
profitable  use  in  the  church  (as  hath  been 
proved),  which  kind  of  things  cannot  be  used 
without  superstition.  It  was  according  to 
this  rule  that  the  Waldenses3  and  Albigenses 
taught  that  the  exorcisms,  breathings,  cross¬ 
ings,  salt,  spittle,  unction,  chrism,  &c.  used 
by  the  church  of  Rome  in  baptism,  being 
neither  necessary  nor  requisite  in  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  same,  did  occasion  error 
and  superstition,  rather  than  edification  to 
salvation. 

4th.  They  are  yet  more  superstitious,  for 
that  they  are  not  only  used  in  God’s  worship 
unnecessary  and  unprofitably,  but  likewise 
they  hinder  other  necessary  duties.  They 
who,  though  they  serve  the  true  God,  “  yet 
with  needless  offices,  and  defraud  him  of 
duties  necessary,”  are  superstitious  in  Hook¬ 
er’s  judgment.4  I  wish  he  had  said  as  well 
to  him  as  from  him.  What  offices  more 
unnecessary  than  those  Roman  rituals  ?  yet 
what  more  necessary  duties  than  to  worship 
God  in  a  spiritual  and  lively  manner, — to 
press  the  power  of  godliness  upon  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  professors, — to  maintain  and  keep 
faithful  and  well  qualified  ministers  in  the 
church, — to  bear  the  bowels  of  mercy  and 
meekness, — not  to  offend  the  weak,  nor  to 
confirm  Papists  in  Popery, — to  have  all 

1  De  Cas.  Consc.,  lib.  2,  rap.  12,  cas.  13. 

3  Concil.  Laodic.,  can.  58. 

3  Ilist.  of  the  Waldenses,  part  3,  lib.  1,  cap.  6. 

4  Eccles.  Pol.,  lib.  5,  sect.  3. 


things  in  God’s  worship  disposed  according 
to  the  word,  and  not  according  to  the  will  of 
man, — not  to  exercise  lordship  over  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  those  whom  Christ  hath  made 
free, — to  abolish  the  monuments  of  by-past 
and  badges  of  present  idolatry;  yet  are  those 
and  other  necessary  duties  shut  quite  out  of 
doors  by  our  needless  ceremonial  service. 

Sect.  5.  5th.  The  ceremonies  are  not 
free  of  superstition,  inasmuch  as  they  give  to 
God  an  external  service,  and  grace-defacing 
worship,  which  he  careth  not  for,  and  make 
fleshly  observations  to  step  into  the  room  of 
God’s  most  spiritual  worship.  Augustine1 
allegeth  that  which  is  said, — “  The  kingdom 
of  God  is  within  you,”  Luke  xvii.  against 
superstitious  persons,  who  exterioribus  prin- 
cipalem  cur  am  impendunt.  The  Christian 
worship  ought  to  be  “  in  spirit,  without  the 
carnal  ceremonies  and  rites,”  saith  one  of 
our  divines;2  yea,  the  kingdom  of  God  com- 
eth  not  cum  apparatu  aut  pompa  mun- 
dana,  ita  ut  observari  possit  tempus  vel 
locus,  saith  a  Papist.3  Carnal  worship, 
therefore,  and  ceremonial  observations,  are 
(to  say  the  least)  superfluous  in  religion,  and 
hy  consequence  superstitious. 

Sect.  6.  6th.  Worship  is  placed  in  the 
ceremonies,  therefore  they  are  most  super¬ 
stitious.  To  make  good  what  I  say,  holi¬ 
ness  and  necessity  are  placed  in  the  cere¬ 
monies,  ergo,  worship.  And,  1st,  Holiness 
is  placed  in  them.  Hooker4  thinks  festival 
days  clothed  with  outward  robes  of  holiness; 
nay,  he  saith  plainly,5 — “  No  doubt,  as 
God’s  extraordinary  presence  hath  hallowed 
and  sanctified  certain  places,  so  they  are  his 
extraordinary  works  that  have  truly  and 
worthily  advanced  certain  times,  for  which 
cause  they  ought  to  be,  with  all  men  that 
honour  God,  more  holy  than  other  days.” 
He  calleth  also  the  cross  an  holy  sign.6 
Dr  Burges7  defendeth  that  the  ceremonies 
are  and  may  be  called  worship  of  God,  not 
only  ratione  modi,  as  belonging  to  the  reve¬ 
rend  usage  of  God’s  prescribed  worship,  but 
also  ratione  medii,  though  not  medii  per  sc, 
of  and  by  itself,  yet  per  aliud ,  by  virtue  of 
somewhat  else.  Now,  do  not  Papists  place 
worship  in  their  cross  and  crucifix  ?  yet  do 

l  Apud  Aqnin.  2.  2,  quest.  93,  art.  2. 

1  J.  Rainold’s  Confer,  with  J.  llart,  cap.  8,  divis.  4, 
p.  489. 

3  Stella,  Com.  in  Luke  xvii.  20. 

4  Eccl.  Pol ,  lib.  5,  70. 

5  Ibid.,  sect.  09. 

6  Ibid.,  sect.  65. 

7  Of  the  Lawfulness  of  Kneeling,  cap.  3. 
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they  place  no  holiness  in  it  per  sc,  but  only 
per  aliud,  in  respect  of  Christ  crucified 
thereby  represented,  and  they  tell  us,1  that 
creaturce  insensibili  non  debetur  honor  vel 
reverentia,  nisi  ratione  rationalis  naturae  ; 
and  that  they  give  no  religious  respect  unto 
the  tree  whereon  Christ  was  crucified,  the 
nails,  garments,  spear,  manger,  &c.,  but  on¬ 
ly  quantum  ad  rationem  contactus  mem- 
brorum  Christi.  Suith  Dr  Burges  any  less 
of  the  ceremonies?  Nay,  he  placeth  every 
way  as  much  holiness  and  worship  in  them 
in  the  forequoted  place.  And  elsewhere  he 
teacheth,2  that  after  a  sort  the  ceremonies 
are  worship  in  themselves,  even  such  a  wor¬ 
ship  as  was  that  of  the  free-will  offerings 
under  the  law,  and  such  a  worship  as  was 
the  building  and  use  of  altars  here  and 
there3  (before  God  had  chosen  out  the 
standing  place  for  his  altar),  though  to  the 
same  end  for  which  the  Lord’s  instituted 
altar  served.  Thus  we  see  that  they  offer 
the  ceremonies  as  worship  to  God  :  yet  j>ut 
the  case  they  did  not,  the  school  saith,4  that 
a  thing  belongeth  to  the  worship  of  God,  vel 
quo  ad  offer  endurn,  vel  quo  ad  assumen- 
dum.  \\  hereupon  it  followeth,  that  super¬ 
stition  is  not  only  to  be  laid  to  their 
charge  who  offer  to  God  for  worship  that 
which  he  hath  not  commanded,  but  theirs 
also  who  assume  in  God’s  worship  the  help 
of  anything  as  sacred  or  holy  which  himself 
hath  not  ordained.  2.  They  place  as  great 
a  necessity  in  the  ceremonies  as  Papists 
place  in  theirs,  whereby  it  shall  also  appear 
how  superstitiously  they  place  worship  in 
them  ;  for  quceeunque  observatio  quasi 
necessaria  commendatur,  continuo  censetur 
ad  cultum  Dei  pertinere,  saith  Calvin.5 
The  Rhemists  think,6  that  meats  of  them¬ 
selves,  or  of  their  own  nature,  do  not  defile, 
“  but  so  far  as  by  accident  they  make  a  man 
to  sin  ;  as  the  disobedience  of  God’s  com¬ 
mandment,  or  of  our  superiors,  who  forbid 
some  meats  for  certain  times  and  causes,  is  a 
sin.”  And  they  add,  “  that  neither  flesh 
nor  fish  of  itself  doth  defile,  but  the  breach 
of  the  church’s  precept  defileth.”  Aquinas7 
defendeth  that  trin-immersion  is  not  de  ne¬ 
cessitate  baptismi,  only  he  thinks  it  a  sin  to 


1  A  quin.  3,  4,  25,  art.  4. 

2  Ubi  Supra,  cap.  15,  p.  42. 

3  Ibid.,  p,  41. 

4  Aquin.  2.  2,  quest.  95,  art.  2. 

5  De  Vera  Eccl.  Rffonn.,  p.  367. 

6  Annot.  on  Matt,  xv.,  sect  5. 

7  3,  quest.  66,  art.  6. 


baptise  otherwise,  because  this  rite  is  insti¬ 
tuted  and  used  by  the  church.  Do  not 
Formalists  place  the  same  necessity  in  the 
ceremonies,  while,  as  they  say,  they  urge 
them  not  as  necessary  in  themselves,  liut 
only  as  necessary  in  respect  of  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  church,  and  the  ordinance  of 
those  who  are  set  over  us  ?  Nay,  Papists 
place  not  so  great  necessity  in  many  ordi¬ 
nances  of  their  church  as  Formalists  place  in 
the  ceremonies.  If  the  cause  be  doubtful, 
Aquinas1  sends  a  man  to  seek  a  dispensation 
from  the  superior.  But  si  causa  sit  evidens , 
per  seipsum  licite potest  homo  statuti  obser- 
vantiam  preeterire.  What  Formalist  dare 
yield  us  such  liberty,  as  by  ourselves,  and 
without  seeking  a  dispensation  from  superi¬ 
ors,  to  neglect  the  observation  of  their  sta¬ 
tutes,  when  we  see  evident  cause  for  so 
doing  ?  They  think  that  we  have  no  power 
at  our  own  hand  to  judge  that  we  have  an 
evident  cause  of  not  obeying  those  who  are 
set  over  us;  yet  this  much  is  allowed  by  this 
Papist,  who  also  elsewhere  acknowledged!2 
that  there  is  nothing  necessary  in  baptism 
but  the  form,  the  minister,  and  the  washing 
of  water,  and  that  all  the  other  ceremonies 
which  the  church  of  Borne  useth  in  baptism 
are  only  for  solemnity.  Bellarmine  saith,3 
that  the  neglecting  and  not  observing  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church,  with  them  is  not 
a  mortal  sin,  except  it  proceed  ex  contemptu. 
And  that  he  who,  entering  into  a  church, 
doth  not  asperge  himself  with  holy  water, 
sinneth  not,4  if  so  be  he  do  it  circa  con- 
temptum.  Now,  to  be  free  of  contempt 
will  not  satisfy  our  Formalists,  except  we 
obey  and  do  that  very  same  thing  which  we 
are  commanded  to  do.  Cornelius  Jansenius,5 
commenting  upon  these  words,  “  In  vain  do 
they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the 
commandments  of  men,”  saith,  that  the 
commandments  of  men  there  forbidden  and 
condemned,  are  those  which  command  no¬ 
thing  divine,  but  things  merely  human; 
and  therefore  he  pleadeth  for  the  constitu¬ 
tions  of  the  church  about  feasts,  choice  of 
meats,  festivities,  &c.,  and  for  obedience  to 
the  same  upon  no  other  ground  than  this,  : 
because  plus  quisque  facile  videt  quarn 
habeant  ex  scripturis  originem  et  quo- 
modo  eis  consonant,  eo  quod  faciant  ad 


1  2.  2,  quest.  147,  art.  4. 

2  3,  quest.  66,  art.  10. 

3  De  Sacr.  Miss®,  lib.  6,  cap.  13. 

4  De  Pont.  Rom.,  lib.  4,  cap.  18. 

5  Cone.  Evan.,  cap.  60. 
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carnis  castigationem  et  temperantiam, 
aut  ad  fidelium  unionem  et  edificationem. 

I  know  it  to  be  false  which  this  Papist 
affirmeth ;  yet  in  that  he  thus  pleadeth  for 
those  constitutions  of  the  church  from  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  reason,  forsaking  the  ground  of 
human  authority,  he  is  a  great  deal  more 
modest  and  less  superstitious  than  those  our 
opposites,  who  avouch  the  ceremonies  as 
necessary,  and  will  have  us  bound  to  the 
practice  of  them  upon  no  other  ground  than 
the  bare  will  and  authority  of  superiors,  who 
have  enjoined  them,  as  hath  been  shown  in 
the  first  part  of  this  dispute.  Yea,  some  of 
them  place  a  certain  and  constant  necessity 
in  the  ceremonies  themselves,  even  beside 
and  without  the  church’s  constitution  (which 
is  more  than  Papists  have  said  of  their  cere¬ 
monies).  DrFor'oesse1  calleth  the  Articles  of 
Perth,  pauca  necessaria,  &c.,  a  few  things 
necessary  for  God’s  glory,  and  the  promoting 
of  piety  in  our  church,  for  order,  peace,  unity, 
and  charity;  and  particularly  he  teacheth, 
that  a  minister  may  not  lawfully  omit  to 
administer  the  sacraments  in  private  places, 
and  without  the  presence  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  to  such  as  through  sickness  cannot 
come  to  the  public  assemblies;  which  he 
calleth,  eis  necessaria  ministrare.  To  say 
the  truth,  the  ministration  of  the  sacraments 
in  private  places  importetli  a  necessity  in  the 
matter  itself,  for  which  cause  the  divines  of 
Geneva  resolved2  that  in  Ecclesiis  publice 
institutis,  baptism  might  not  be  adminis¬ 
tered  in  private  places,  but  only  publicly  in 
the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  partirn  ne 
sacramenta,  Sfc.,  “  partly  (say  they)  lest 
the  sacraments,  being  separate  from  the 
preaching  of  the  word,  should  be  again  trans¬ 
formed  in  certain  magical  ceremonies,  as  in 
Popery  it  was ;  partly  that  the  gross  super¬ 
stition  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  external 
baptism  may  be  rooted  out  of  the  minds  of 
men.”  Sure,  the  defenders  of  private  bap¬ 
tism  place  too  great  necessity  in  that  sacra¬ 
ment.  Hooker  plainly  insinuates8  the  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  of  outward  baptism,  at  least 
in  wish  or  desire,  which  is  the  distinction  of 
the  schoolmen,  and  followed  by  the  modern 
Papists  to  cloak  their  superstition.  But 
whatsoever  show  it  hath,  it  was  rightly  im¬ 
pugned  in  the  Council  of  Trent4  by  Marian- 
arus,  who  alleged  against  it  that  the  angel 

i  Iren.,  lib.  1,  cap.  5,  sect.  6  ;  rap.  7,  sect.  7. 

*  Apud  Zanc.  Epist.,  lib.  1,  p.  111. 

3  Eccl.  Pol.,  lib.  5,  sect.  GO. 

*  Ilist.  of  the  Counc.  of  Trent.,  lib.  2. 


said  to  Cornelius  his  prayers  were  acceptable 
to  God,  before  ever  he  knewr  of  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  baptism  ;  so  that,  having  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  it,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  it,  no  not  in  vow  or  wish  ;  and  that 
many  holy  martyrs  were  converted  in  the 
heat  of  persecution,  by  seeing  the  constancy 
of  others,  and  presently  taken  and  put  to 
death,  of  whom  one  cannot  say,  but  by  divi¬ 
nation,  that  they  knew  the  sacraments,  and 
made  a  vow. 

Sect.  7.  7th.  I  will  now  apply  this  ar¬ 
gument,  taken  from  superstition,  particularly 
to  holidays.  Superstitiosum  esse  docemus, 
saith  Beza,1  arbitrari  unum  aliquem  diem 
altero  sanctiorem.  Now  I  will  show  that 
Formalists  observe  holidays,  as  mystical  and 
holier  than  other  days,  howbeit  Bishop  Lind¬ 
sey  thinks  good  to  dissemble  and  deny  it.2 
“  Times  (saith  he)  are  appointed  by  our 
church  for  morning  and  evening  prayers  in 
great  towns ;  hours  for  preaching  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Thursday,  &c. ;  hours  for  weekly  exer¬ 
cises  of  prophecying,  which  are  holy  in  respect 
of  the  use  whereunto  they  are  appointed ; 
and  such  are  the  five  days  which  we  esteem 
not  to  be  holy,  for  any  mystic  signification 
which  they  have,  either  by  divine  or  ecclesi¬ 
astical  institution,  or  for  any  worship  which 
is  appropriated  unto  them,  that  may  not  be 
performed  at  another  time,  but  for  the  sa¬ 
cred  use  whereunto  they  are  appointed  to  be 
employed  as  circumstances  only,  and  not  as 
mysteries.”  Ans.  This  is  but  falsely  pre¬ 
tended,  for  as  Didoclavius  observeth,3  aliud 
est  deputare,  aliud  dedicare,  aliud  sancti- 
ficarc.  Designation  or  deputation  is  when 
a  man  appoints  a  thing  for  such  an  use,  still 
reserving  power  and  right  to  put  it  to  another 
use  if  he  please ;  so  the  church  appointeth 
times  and  hours  for  preaching  upon  the 
week-days,  yet  reserving  power  to  employ 
those  times  otherwise,  when  she  shall  think 
fit.  Dedication  is  when  a  man  so  devotes  a 
thing  to  some  pious  or  civil  use,  that  he  de¬ 
nudes  himself  to  all  right  and  title  which 
thereafter  he  might  claim  unto  it,  as  when  a 
man  dedicates  a  sum  of  money  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  an  exchange,  a  judgment-hall,  &c.,  or 
a  parcel  of  ground  for  a  church,  a  church¬ 
yard,  a  glebe,  a  school,  an  hospital,  he  can 
claim  no  longer  right  to  the  dedicated 
thing.  Sanctification  is  the  setting  apart  of 


1  Confess.,  cap.  5,  art.  41. 

3  Proc.  in  Perth  Assembly,  part  3,  p.  18. 
3  Alt.  Dnmasc.,  cap.  10,  p.  878. 
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a  thing  for  a  holy  and  religious  use,  in  such 
sort  that  hereafter  it  may  be  put  to  no  other 
use,  Prov.  xx.  25.  Now  whereas  times  set 
apart  for  ordinary  and  weekly  preaching,  are 
only  designed  by  the  church  for  this  end 
and  purpose,  so  that  they  are  not  holy,  but 
only  for  the  present  they  are  applied  to  an 
holy  use ;  neither  is  the  worship  appointed 
as  convenient  or  beseeming  for  those  times, 
but  the  times  are  appointed  as  convenient 
for  the  worship.  Festival  days  are  holy  both 
by  dedication  and  consecration  of  them  ;  and 
thus  much  the  Bishop  himself  forbeareth  not 
to  say,1  only  he  laboureth  to  plaster  over 
his  superstition  with  the  untempered  mortar 
of  this  quidditative  distinction,  that  some 
things  are  holy  by  consecration  of  them  to 
holy  and  mystical  uses,2  as  water  in  baptism, 
&c.,  but  other  things  are  made  holy  by 
consecration  of  them  to  holy  political  uses. 
This  way,  saith  he,  the  church  hath  power 
to  make  a  thing  holy,  as  to  build  and  conse¬ 
crate  places  to  be  temples,  houses  to  be  hos¬ 
pitals  ;  to  give  rent,  lands,  money  and  goods, 
to  the  ministry  and  to  the  poor ;  to  appoint 
vessels,  and  vestures,  and  instruments  for 
the  public  worship,  as  table,  table-cloths, 
&c.  Ans.  1.  The  Bishop,  I  see,  taketh 
upon  him  to  coin  new  distinctions  at  his  own 
pleasure  ;  yet  they  will  not,  I  trust,  pass 
current  among  the  judicious.  To  make  things 
holy  by  consecration  of  them  to  holy  uses  for 
policy,  is  an  uncouth  speculation,  and,  I  dare 
say,  the  Bishop  himself  comprehendeth  it 
not.  God’s  designation  of  a  thing  to  any 
use,  which  serves  for  his  own  glory,  is  called 
the  sanctification  of  that  thing,  or  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  it  holy,  and  so  the  word  is  taken, 
Isa.  xiii.  3;  Jer.  i.  5,  as  G.  Sanctius  not- 
eth  in  his  commentaries  upon  these  places  ; 
and  Calvin,  commenting  upon  the  same 
places,  expoundeth  them  so  likewise ;  but 
the  church’s  appointing  or  designing  of  a 
thing  to  an  holy  use,  cannot  be  called  the 
making  of  it  holy.  It  must  be  consecrated 
at  the  command  of  God,  and  by  virtue  of 
the  word  and  prayer :  thus  are  bread  and 
wine  consecrated  in  the  holy  supper.  Res 
sacrce,  saith  Fennerus,3  sunt  quae  Dei  verbo 
in  prcedictum  usum  sanctijicatce  et  dedi¬ 
catee  sunt.  Polanus,  speaking  of  the  sacra¬ 
mental  elements,  saith,4  Sanctijicatio  rei 
terrenes  est  actio  ministri,  qua  destinat 

1  Ubi  Supra,  p.  29. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  28. 

3  Theol.,  lib.  6,  cap.  3. 

4  Synt.,  lib.  6,  cap.  51,  p.  433. 


rem  terrenam  ad  sanctum  usum,  ex  man- 
dato  Dei,  fyc.  The  Professors  of  Leyden1 
call  only  such  things,  persons,  times  and 
places  holy,  as  are  consecrated  and  dedica¬ 
ted  to  God  and  his  worship,  and  that  divina 
prcescriptione.  If  our  ordinary  meat  and 
drink  cannot  be  sanctified  to  us,  so  that  we 
may  lawfully,  and  with  a  good  conscience, 
use  those  common  things,  but  by  the  word  of 
God  and  prayer,  how  then  shall  anything  be 
made  holy  for  God’s  worship  but  by  the  same 
means  ?  1  Tim.  iv.  5.  And,  I  pray,  which 
is  the  word,  and  which  be  the  prayers,  that 
make  holy  those  things  which  the  Bishop 
avoucheth  for  things  consecrated  and  made 
holy  by  the  church,  namely,  the  ground 
whereupon  the  church  is  built,  the  stones 
and  timber  of  an  hospital ;  the  rents,  lands, 
money,  or  goods  given  to  the  ministry  and 
the  poor ;  the  vessels,  vestures,  tables,  nap¬ 
kins,  basons,  &c.,  appointed  for  the  public 
worship. 

Sect.  8.  2d.  Times, places  and  things,  which 
the  church  designeth  for  the  worship  of  God, 
if  they  be  made  holy  by  consecration  of 
them  to  holy  political  uses,  then  either  they 
may  be  made  holy  by  the  holy  uses  to  which 
they  are  to  be  applied,  or  else  by  the  church’s 
dedicating  of  them  to  those  uses.  They  can¬ 
not  be  called  holy  by  virtue  of  their  applica¬ 
tion  to  holy  uses ;  for  then  (as  Ames  argu- 
eth2)  the  air  is  sacred,  because  it  is  applied 
to  the  minister’s  speech  whilst  he  is  preach¬ 
ing,  then  is  the  light  sacred  which  is  applied 
to  his  eye  in  reading,  then  are  his  spectacles 
sacred  which  are  used  by  him  reading  his 
text,  &c.  But  neither  yet  are  they  holy, 
by  virtue  of  the  church’s  dedicating  of  them 
to  those  uses  for  which  she  appointed  them  ; 
for  the  church  hath  no  such  power  as  by  her 
dedication  to  make  them  holy.  P.  Martyr3 
condemneth  the  dedication  or  consecration 
(for  those  words  he  useth  promiscuously) 
whereby  the  Papists  hallow  churches,  and  he 
declareth  against  it  the  judgment  of  our 
divines  to  be  this,  Licere,  imo  jure  pietatis 
requiri,  ut  in  prima  cujusque  rei  usurpa¬ 
tions  gratias  Deo  agamus,  ejusque  bonita- 
tem  celebremus,  fyc.  Collati  boni  religio- 
sum  ac  sanctum  usum  poscamus.  This  he 
opposeth  to  the  popish  dedication  of  temples 
and  bells,  as  appeareth  by  these  words : 
Quanto  sanius  rectusque  decernimus.  He 
implieth,  therefore,  that  these  things  are 

1  Syn.  Pur.  Theol.  Disp.  21,  thes.  7. 

2  Fresh  Suite,  cap.  5,  p.  59. 

3  Comm,  in  1  Reg.  viii.  de  Tempt.  Dedic. 
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only  consecrated  as  every  other  thing  is 
consecrated  to  us.  Of  this  kind  of  conse¬ 
cration  he  hath  given  examples.  In  libro 
Nehemice  dedicatio  mceniam  civitatis  com- 
memoratur,  quce  nil  aliud  fuit  nisi  quod 
muris  urbis  instauratis,  populus  una  cum 
Levitis  et  sacerdotibus,  nec  non  principi- 
bus,  eo  se  contulit,  ibique  gratias  Deo 
egerunt  de  mcenibus  recedifcatis,  et  jus- 
tam  civitatis  usuram  postularunt,  qua 
item  ratione  prius  quam  sumamus  cibum, 
nos  etiam  ilium  consecramus.  As  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  then,  and  as  our  ordi- 
'  nary  meat  are  consecrated,  so  are  churches 
consecrated,  and  no  otherwise  can  they 
be  said  to  be  dedicated,  except  one  would 
use  the  word  dedication ,  in  that  sense 
wherein  it  is  taken,  Deut.  xx.  5  ;  where 
Calvin  turns  the  word  dedicavit ;  Arias 
Montanus,  initiavit ;  Tremelius,  coepit  uti. 
Of  this  sort  of  dedication,  Gaspar  Sanctius 
writeth  thus  :  Alia  dedicatio  est,  non  solum 
inter  prophanos,  sed  etiam  inter  Hcebreos 
usitata,  quee  nihil  habet  sacrum  sed  tan- 
\  turn  est  auspicatio  aut  initium  operis,  ad 
quod  destinatur  locus  aut  res  cujus  tunc 
primum  libatur  usus.  Sic  Nero  Claudius 
dedicasse  dicitur  domum  suam  cum  pri¬ 
mum  illam  habitare  coepit.  Ita  Suetonius 
in  Nerone.  Sic  Pompeius  dedicavit  thea- 
trum  suurn,  cum  primum  illud  publicis 
ludis  et  communibus  usibus  aperuit ;  de 
quo  Cicero ,  lib.  2,  epist.  1.  Any  other  sort 
of  dedicating  churches  we  hold  to  be  super¬ 
stitious.  Peter  Waldus,  of  whom  the  Wal- 
denses  were  named,  is  reported  to  have 
taught  that  the  dedication  of  temples  was 
but  an  invention  of  the  devil.1  And  though 
churches  be  dedicated  by  preaching  and 
praying,  and  by  no  superstition  of  sprink¬ 
ling  them  with  holy  water,  or  using  such 
magical  rites,  yet  even  these  dedications, 
saith  the  Magdeburgians,*  ex  Judaismo 
natcc  videntur  sine  nullo  Dei  prcecepto. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  warrant  for  such  dedi¬ 
cation  of  churches  as  is  thought  to  make 
them  holy.  Bellarmine  would  warrant  it 
by  Moses’  consecrating  of  the  tabernacle,  the 
altar,  and  the  vessels  of  the  same ;  but  Hos- 
pinian  answereth  him  :3  Mosis  factum  ex- 
pressum  habuit  Dei  mandatum  :  de  conse- 
crandis  autern  templis  Christianorum,  nul¬ 
lum  uspiam  in  verbo  Dei  prceceptum  ex- 
tat,  ipso  quoque  Bellarmino  teste.  Where¬ 

1  Hist,  of  the  Waldenscs,  lib.  1,  cap.  1. 

*  Cent.  4,  cap.  6,  col.  480. 

3  De  Orig.  Temp.,  lib.  4,  cap.  2. 


upon  he  concludeth  that  this  ceremony  of 
consecrating  or  dedicating  the  churches  of 
Christians,  is  not  to  be  used  after  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  Moses,  who,  in  building  and  dedicat¬ 
ing  of  the  tabernacle,  did  follow  nothing 
without  God’s  express  commandment.  What 
I  have  said  against  the  dedication  of  churches, 
holds  good  also  against  the  dedication  of  al¬ 
tars  ;  the  table  whereupon  the  elements  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  set,  is  not 
to  be  called  holy ;  neither  can  they  be  com¬ 
mended  who  devised  altars  in  the  church,  to 
be  the  seat  of  the  Lord’s  body  and  blood,  as 
if  any  table,  though  not  so  consecrated,  could 
not  as  well  serve  the  turn.  And  what  though 
altars  were  used  in  the  ancient  church  ?  Yet 
this  custom  a  J udaica,  in  ecclesiam  Christi 
permanavit  ac  postea  superstitioni  mate- 
riam  preebuit,  say  the  Magdeburgians.1 
Altars  savour  of  nothing  but  Judaism,  and 
the  borrowing  of  altars  from  the  Jews,  hath 
made  Christians  both  to  follow  their  priest¬ 
hood  and  their  sacrifices.  Hcec  enim  trio, 
scilicet  sacerdos,  altar c,  et  sacnjicium,sunt 
correlativa,  ut  ubi  unum  est,  ccetera  duo 
adesse  necesse  sit,  saith  Cornelius  a  Lapide.2 

Sect.  9.  3d.  If  some  times,  places  and 

things,  be  made  holy  by  the  church’s  dedi¬ 
cation  or  consecration  of  them  to  holy  uses, 
then  it  followeth  that  other  times,  places  and 
things,  which  are  not  so  dedicated  and  con¬ 
secrated  by  the  church,  howbeit  they  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  same  holy  uses,  yet  are  more  pro¬ 
fane,  and  less  apt  to  divine  worship,  than  those 
which  are  dedicated  by  the  church.  I  need 
not  insist  to  strengthen  the  inference  of  this 
conclusion  from  the  principles  of  our  oppo¬ 
sites  ;  for  the  most  learned  among  them  will 
not  refuse  to  subscribe  to  it.  Hooker  teach- 
eth  us,3  that  the  service  of  God,  in  places 
not  sanctified  as  churches  are,  hath  not  in 
itself  (mark  in  itself )  such  perfection  of  grace 
and  comeliness,  as  when  the  dignity  of  the 
place  which  it  wisheth  for,  doth  concur ;  and 
that  the  very  majesty  and  holiness  of  the  place 
where  God  is  worshipped,  bettereth  even  our 
holiest  and  best  actions.  How  much  more 
soundly  do  we  hold  with  J.  Rainolds,4  that 
unto  us  Christians,  “  no  land  is  strange,  no 
ground  unholy, — every  coast  is  Jewry,  every 
town  Jerusalem,  and  every  house  Sion, — 
and  every  faithful  company,  yea,  every  faith¬ 
ful  body,  a  temple  to  serve  God  in.”  The  con- 


1  Cent.  4,  rap.  6,  col.  409. 

3  Com.  in  Mai.  i.  11. 

3  Eccles.  Pol.,  lib.  5,  sect.  16. 

4  Confer,  with  J.  Hart,  cap.  8,  divis.  4,  p.  491. 
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trary  opinion  Hospinian  rejecteth  as  favour¬ 
ing  Judaism,1  alligat  enim  religionem  ad 
certa  loca.  Whereas  the  presence  of  Christ 
among  two  or  three  gathered  together  in  his 
name,  maketh  any  place  a  church,  even  as 
the  presence  of  a  king  with  his  attendants 
maketh  any  place  a  court.  As  of  places,  so 
of  times,  our  opposites  think  most  supersti¬ 
tion  sly.  For  of  holidays  Hooker  saith  thus,2 
“  No  doubt  as  God’s  extraordinary  presence 
hath  hallowed  and  sanctified  certain  places, 
so  they  are  his  extraordinary  works  that 
have  truly  and  worthily  advanced  certain 
times,  for  which  cause  they  ought  to  be  with 
all  men  that  honour  God  more  holy  than 
other  days.”  What  is  this  but  popish  su¬ 
perstition  ?  For  just  so  the  Rhemists  think 
that  the  times  and  places  of  Christ’s  na¬ 
tivity,3  passion,  burial,  resurrection,  and  as- 
i  cension,  were  made  holy  ;  and  just  so  Bel- 
■  larmine  holdeth,4  that  Christ  did  consecrate 
the  days  of  his  nativity,  passion,  and  resur¬ 
rection,  eo  quod  nascens  consecrarit  prce- 
sepe,  moriens  crucem ,  resurgents  sepul- 
chrum.  Hooker  hath  been  of  opinion,  that 
the  holidays  were  so  advanced  above  other 
days,  by  God’s  great  and  extraordinary  works 
done  upon  them,  that  they  should  have  been 
holier  than  other  days,  even  albeit  the  church 
had  not  appointed  them  to  be  kept  holy. 
Yet  Bishop  Lindsey  would  have  us  believe 
that  they  think  them  holy,  only  because  of 
the  church’s  consecration  of  them  to  holy 
political  uses.  But  that  now,  at  last,  I  may 
make  it  appear  to  all  that  have  common 
sense,  how  falsely  (though  frequently)  it  is 
given  forth  by  the  Bishop,  that  holidays  are 
kept  by  them  only  for  order  and  policy,  and 
that  they  are  not  so  superstitious  as  to  ap¬ 
propriate  the  worship  to  those  days,  or  to 
observe  them  for  mystery  and  as  holier  than 
other  days : — 

Sect.  10.  First,  I  require  the  Bishop  to 
show  us  a  difference  betwixt  the  keeping  of 
holidays  by  Formalists,  and  their  keeping  of 
the  Lord’s  day  ;  for  upon  holidays  they  en¬ 
join  a  cessation  from  work,  and  a  dedicating 
of  the  day  to  divine  worship,  even  as  upon 
the  Lord’s  day.  The  Bishop  allegeth  five 
respects  of  difference,5  but  they  are  not  true. 
First,  he  saith,  that  the  Lord’s  day  is  com¬ 
manded  to  be  observed  of  necessity,  for  con- 


1  Ubi  Supra. 

2  Eccl.  Pol.,  lib.  5,  sect.  69. 

3  Annot.  on  1  Tim.  iv.  5. 

4  De  Cult.  Sanct ,  cap.  10. 

5  Ubi  Supra,  p.  21. 


science  of  the  divine  ordinance  as  a  day  sanc¬ 
tified  and  blessed  by  God  himself.  Ans.  1. 

So  have  we  heard  from  Hooker,  that  holi¬ 
days  are  sanctified  by  God’s  extraordinary 
works  ;  but  because  the  Bishop  dare  not  say 
so  much,  therefore  I  say,  2.  This  difference 
cannot  show  us  that  they  observe  holidays 
only  for  order  and  policy,  and  that  they  place 
no  worship  in  the  observing  of  them,  as  in 
the  observing  of  the  Lord’s  day  (which  is 
the  point  that  we  require),  for  worship  is 
placed  in  the  observing  of  human  as  well  as 
of  divine  ordinances,  otherwise  worship  hath 
never  been  placed  in  the  keeping  of  Phari¬ 
saical  and  popish  traditions.  This  way  is 
worship  placed  in  the  keeping  of  holidays, 
when  for  conscience  of  an  human  ordinance, 
they  are  both  kept  as  holy  and  thought  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  so  kept.  3.  The  Bishop  con- 
tradicteth  himself ;  for  elsewhere  he  defend- 
eth,1  that  the  church  hath  power  to  change 
the  Lord’s  day.  Secondly,  He  giveth  us  this 
difference,  that  the  Lord’s  day  is  observed 
as  the  Sabbath  of  Jehovah,  and  as  a  day 
whereon  God  himself  did  rest  after  the  crea¬ 
tion.  Ans.  1.  This  is  false  of  the  Lord’s  day; 
for  after  the  creation,  God  rested  upon  the 
seventh  day,  not  upon  the  first.  2.  Dr  Dow- 
name  saith,2  that  festival  days  also  are  to  be  j 
consecrated  as  Sabbaths  to  the  Lord.  Third¬ 
ly,  The  Bishop  tells  us,  that  the  Lord’s  day  is 
observed  in  memory  of  the  Lord’s  resurrec¬ 
tion.  Ans.  He  shall  never  make  this  good  ; 
for,  we  observe  the  Lord’s  day  in  memory  of 
the  whole  work  of  redemption.  2.  If  it  were 
so,  this  could  make  no  difference ;  for  just 
so  Christmas  is  observed  in  memory  of  the 
Lord’s  nativity,  Good  Friday  in  memory  of 
his  passion,  &c.  7Ais  fourth  and  fifth  respects 
of  differences  are  certain  mysteries  in  the 
Lord’s  day;  But  we  shall  see  by  and  by 
how  his  fellow  Formalists  who  are  more  in¬ 
genuous  than  himself,  show  us  mysteries  in 
the  festival  days  also.  Lastly,  Albeit  the 
Bishop  hath  told  us  that  there  is  no  worship 
appropriated  unto  the  festival  days,  which 
may  not  be  performed  at  any  other  time, 
yet  this  cannot  with  him  make  a  difference 
betwixt  them  and  the  Lord’s  day ;  for  in  his  | 
epistle,  which  I  have  quoted,  lie  declareth 
his  judgment  to  be  the  same  of  the  Lord’s 
day,  and  teacheth  us,  that  the  worship  per¬ 
formed  on  it  is  not  so  appropriated  to  that 
time,  but  lawfully  the  same  may  be  per- 


1  Ep.  to  the  Pastors  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

2  On  Pra:c.  5. 
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formed  at  any  other  convenient  time,  as  the 
church  shall  think  fit.  Now,  as  the  worship 
performed  on  the  Lord’s  day  is  appropriated 
(in  his  judgment)  to  that  time,  so  long  as  the 
church  altereth  it  not,  and  no  longer,  just  as 
much  thinks  he  of  the  appropriating  to  fes¬ 
tival  days  the  worship  performed  on  the 
same. 

Sect.  11.  2d.  If  the  holidays  be  observed 
by  Formalists  only  for  order  and  policy, 
then  they  must  sav  the  church  hath  power 
to  change  them.  But  this  power  they  take 
from  the  church,  by  saying  that  they  are 
dedicated  and  consecrated  to  those  holy  uses 
to  which  they  are  applied.  Simul  Deo  di- 
catum  non  est  ad  usus  humanos  ultcrius 
transferendum,  saith  one  of  the  popes.1 
And,  by  the  dedication  of  churches,  the 
founders  surrender  that  right  which  other¬ 
wise  they  might  have  in  them,  saith  one  of 
the  Formalists  themselves.2  If,  then,  the 
church  hath  dedicated  holidays  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  God,  then  hath  she  denuded  herself 
of  all  power  to  change  them,  or  put  them  to 
another  use  :  which  were  otherwise  if  holi¬ 
days  were  appointed  to  be  kept  only  for  or¬ 
der  and  policy.  Yea,  farther,  times  and 
places  which  are  applied  to  the  worship  of 
God,  as  circumstances  only  for  outward  or¬ 
der  and  policy,  may  be  by  a  private  Chris¬ 
tian  applied  to  civil  use,  for  in  so  doing  he 
breaketh  not  the  ordinance  of  the  church. 
For  example,  material  churches  are  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  the  receptacles  of  Christian 
assemblies,  and  that  only  for  such  common 
commodity  and  decency  which  hath  place 
as  well  in  civil  as  in  holy  meetings,  and  not 
for  any  holiness  conceived  to  be  in  them 
more  than  in  other  houses.  Now,  if  I  be 
standing  in  a  churchyard  when  it  raineth, 
may  I  not  go  into  the  church  that  I  may 
be  defended  from  the  injury  of  the  weather? 
If  I  must  meet  with  certain  men  for  put¬ 
ting  order  to  some  of  my  worldly  affairs, 
and  it  fall  out  that  we  cannot  conveniently 
meet  in  any  part  but  in  the  church,  may 
we  not  there  keep  our  trust  ?  A  material 
church,  then,  may  serve  for  a  civil  use  the 
same  way  that  it  serveth  to  an  holy  use. 
And  so,  for  times  appointed  for  ordinary 
preaching  upon  week-days  in  great  towns, 
may  not  I  apply  those  times  to  a  civil  use 
when  I  cannot  conveniently  apply  them  to 
the  use  i'or  which  the  church  appointeth 


1  Bonifac.  VIII.,  de  Reg.  Juris,  rpg.  51. 
a  Hook.  Eccl.  Pol.,  lib.  3,  sect.  12. 


them  ?  I  trust  our  prelates  shall  say,  I 
may,  because  they  use  to  be  otherwise  em¬ 
ployed  than  in  divine  worship  during  the 
times  of  weekly  preaching.  Now  if  holi¬ 
days  were  commanded  to  be  kept  only  for 
order  and  policy,  they  might  be  applied  to 
another  use  as  well  as  those  ordinary  times 
of  weekly  meetings  in  great  towns,  whereas 
we  are  required  of  necessity  to  keep  them 
holy. 

Sect.  12.  3d.  If  the  holidays  be  kept 

only  for  order  and  policy,  why  do  they  es¬ 
teem  some  of  them  above  others  ?  Doth 
not  Bishop  Andrews  call  the  feast  of  Easter 
the  highest  and  greatest  of  our  religion  ?L 
and  doth  not  Bishop  Lindsey  himself,  with 
Chrysostom,  call  the  festival  of  Christ’s 
nativity,  metropolim  omnium  festorumi- 
Bv  this  reason  doth  Bellarmine  prove3  that 
the  feasts  of  Christians  are  celebrated  non 
solum  ratione  ordinis  et  politioe,  sed  etiam 
mysterii ,  because  otherwise  they  should  be  all 
equal  in  celebrity,  whereas  Leo  calls  Easter 
festum  festorum,  and  Nazianzen,  cclebri- 
tatem  celebritatum. 

Sect.  13.  4.  If  the  holidays  be  kept  only 
for  order  and  policy,  then  the  sanctification 
of  them  should  be  placed  in  ipso  actuali 
externi  cultus  exercitio .4  But  Hooker  hath 
told  us  before,  that  they  are  made  holy  and 
worthily  advanced  above  other  days  by  God’s 
extraordinary  works  wrought  upon  them. 
Whereupon  it  followeth,  that  as  Deus  sep- 
timum  sanctijicavit  vacatione  sancta,  ct 
ordinatione  ad  usum  sanctum,5  so  hath  he 
made  festival  days  no  less  holy  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  as  the  Sabbath  was  holy 
from  the  beoinning,  because  of  God’s  resting 
upon  it,  and  his  ordaining  of  it  for  an  holy 
use,  howbeit  it  had  never  been  applied  by 
men  to  the  exercises  of  God’s  worship,  even 
so  festival  days  are  holy,  being  advanced 
truly  and  worthily  by  the  extraordinary 
works  of  God,  and  for  this  cause  commended 
to  all  men  that  honour  God  to  be  holier 
with  them  than  other  days,  albeit  it  should 
happen  that  by  us  they  were  never  applied 
to  an  holy  use.  If  Bishop  Lindsey  thinketh 
that  all  this  toucheth  not  him,  he  may  be 
pleased  to  remember  that  he  himself  hath 
confessed,6  that  the  very  presence  of  the 


l  Serm.  on  Matt.  vi.  16. 

3  UbI  Supra,  p.  25. 

3  De  Cult.  Sanct.,  cap.  10. 

*  Zanc.  in  4  Prate.,  p.  682. 

5  Parens  Com.  in  Gen.  ii.  3. 

8  Obi  Supra,  p.  20. 
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festivity  puts  a  man  in  mind  of  the  mystery, 
howbeit  lie  have  not  occasion  to  be  present 
in  the  holy  assembly.  What  order  or  policy 
is  here,  when  a  man  being  quiet  in  his  par¬ 
lour  or  cabinet,  is  made  to  remember  of  such 
a  mystery  on  such  a  day  ?  What  hath  ex¬ 
ternal  order  and  policy  to  do  with  the 
internal  thoughts  of  a  man’s  heart,  to  put  in 
order  the  same  ? 

Sect.  14.  5th.  By  their  fruits  shall  we 
know  them.  Look  whether  they  give  so 
much  liberty  to  others,  and  take  so  much  to 
themselves  upon  their  holidays,  for  staying 
from  the  public  worship  and  attending 
worldly  business,  as  they  do  at  the  diets  of 
weekly  and  ordinary  preaching ;  yet  they 
would  make  the  simple  believe  that  their 
holidays  are  only  appointed  to  be  kept  as 
those  ordinary  times  set  apart  for  divine 
service  on  the  week-days ;  nay,  moreover,  let 
it  be  observed  whether  or  not  they  keep  the 
festival  days  more  carefully,  and  urge  the 
keeping  of  them  more  earnestly  than  the 
Lord’s  own  day.  Those  prelates  that  will 
not  abase  themselves  to  preach  upon  ordi¬ 
nary  Sabbaths,  think  the  high  holidays 
worthy  of  their  sermons.  They  have  been 
also  often  seen  to  travel  upon  the  Lord’s 
day,  whereas  they  hold  it  irreligion  to  travel 
upon  an  holiday.  And  whereas  they  can 
digest  the  common  profanation  of  the  Lord’s 
day,  and  not  challenge  it,  they  cannot  away 
with  the  not  observing  of  their  festivities. 

Sect.  15.  6th.  By  their  words  shall  we 
judge  them.  Saith  not  Bishop  Lindsey1 
that  the  five  anniversary  days  are  consecrate 
to  the  commemoration  of  our  Saviour,  his 
benefits  being  separate  from  all  other  ordi¬ 
nary  works,  and  so  made  sacred  and  holi¬ 
days  ?  Will  he  say  this  much  of  ordinary 
times  appointed  for  weekly  preaching  ?  I 
trow  not.  Dr  Downame2  holdetli  that  we 
are  commanded,  in  the  fourth  command¬ 
ment,  to  keep  the  feasts  of  Christ’s  nativity, 
passion,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  Pente¬ 
cost,  and  that  these  feasts  are  to  be  conse¬ 
crated  as  sabbaths  to  the  Lord.  Bishop 
Andrews,  a  man  of  the  greatest  note  amongst 
our  opposites,  affordeth  us  here  plenty  of 
i  testimonies  of  the  proof  of  the  point  in  hand, 
namely,  that  the  anniversary  festival  days 
II  are  kept  for  mystery,  and  as  holier  than 
other  days.  Sermon  on  Psal.  lxxxv.  10,  11, 
he  saith  of  Christmas,  That  mercy  and  truth, 
righteousness  and  peace,  “  of  all  the  days  of 


1  Ubi  Supra,  p.  29.  2  On  Prajc.  4. 


the  year  meet  most  kindly  on  this  day.” 
Sermon  on  Psal.  ii.  7,  he  saith  of  the  same 
day,  That  of  all  other  “  hodies,  we  should 
not  let  slip  the  hodie  of  this  day,  whereon  the 
law  is  most  kindly  preached,  so  it  will  be 
most  kindly  practised  of  all  others.”  Ser¬ 
mon  on  Heb.  xii.  2,  he  saith  of  Good  Friday, 

“  Let  us  now  turn  to  him,  and  beseech  him 
by  the  sight  of  this  day.”  Sermon  on  1  Cor. 
v.  7,  8,  he  saith  of  the  keeping  of  the 
Christian  passover  upon  Easter,  That  then 
“  it  is  best  for  us  to  do  it,  it  is  most  kindly 
to  do  it,  most  like  to  please  Christ,  and  to 
prosper  with  us.  And,  indeed,  if  at  any 
time  we  will  do  it,  quando  pascha  nisi  in 
pascha,  8fc.,  so  that  without  any  more  ado, 
the  season  pleadeth  for  this  effectually,”  &c. 
Sermon  on  Col.  iii.  1,  he  saith,  That  “  there 
is  no  day  in  the  year  so  fit  for  a  Christian  to 
rise  with  Christ,  and  seek  the  things  above, 
as  Easter  day.”  Sermon  on  Job.  ii.  19,  lie 
saith,  That  “  the  act  of  receiving  Christ’s 
body  is  at  no  time  so  proper,  so  in  season,  as 
this  very  day.”  Sermon  on  1  Cor.  xi.  16, 
he  tells  us  out  of  Leo,  “  This  is  a  peculiar 
that  Easter  day  hath,  that  on  it  all  the  whole 
church  obtaineth  remission  of  their  sins.” 
Sermon  on  Acts  ii.  1 — 3,  he  saith  of  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  That  “  of  all  days  we 
shall  not  go  away  from  the  Holy  Ghost 
empty  on  this  day;  it  is  dies  donorum  :  his 
giving  day.”  Sermon  on  Eph.  iv.  30,  he 
saith,  “  This  is  the  Holy  Ghost’s  day,  and 
not  for  that  originally  so  it  was,  but  for  that 
it  is  to  be  intended,  ever  he  will  do  his  own 
chief  work  upon  his  own  chief  feast,  and 
opus  did,  the  day’s  work  upon  the  day  I 
itself.”  Sermon  on  Psal.  lxviii.  18,  he  saith, 
That  “  love  will  be  best  and  soonest  wrought 
by  the  sacrament  of  love  upon  Pentecost, 
the  feast  of  love.”  Sermon  on  Acts  x. 
34,  35,  he  saith,  That  the  receiving  of  the 
Ploly  Ghost  in  a  more  ample  measure  is 
opus  did,  “  the  proper  work  of  this  day.” 
Sermon  on  James  i.  16, 17,  he  calls  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  gilt  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  tells  us  that  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  most  perfect  gift  of  all,  this  day  was,  and 
any  day  may  be,  but  chiefly  this  day,  will 
be  given  to  any  that  will  desire.”  Sermon 
on  Luke  iv.  18,  he  saith  of  the  same  feast, 
That  “  because  of  the  benefit  that  fell  on 
this  time,  the  time  itself  it  fell  on,  is,  and 
cannot  be  but  acceptable,  even  eo  nomine, 
that  at  such  a  time  such  a  benefit  happened 
to  us.”  Much  more  of  this  stuff  I  might 
produce  out  of  this  prelate’s  holiday  ser- 
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mons,1  which  I  supersede  as  more  tedious 
than  necessary;  neither  yet  will  I  stay  here 
to  confute  the  errors  of  those  and  such  like 
sentences  of  his ;  for  my  purpose  is  only  to 
prove  against  Bishop  Lindsey,  that  the  fes¬ 
tival  days,  whereabout  we  dispute,  are  not 
observed  as  circumstances  of  worship,  for 
order  and  policy,  but  that,  as  the  chief 
parts  of  God’s  worship  are  placed  in  the 
celebration  and  keeping  of  the  same,  so  are 
they  kept  and  celebrated  most  superstitiously, 
as  having  certain  sacred  and  mystical  signi¬ 
fications,  and  as  holier  in  themselves  than 
other  days,  because  they  were  sanctified 
above  other  days  by  the  extraordinary  works 
and  great  benefits  of  God  which  happened 
upon  them  ;  so  that  the  worship  performed 
on  them  is  even  appropriated  to  them  ;  all 
which  is  more  than  evident  from  those  testi¬ 
monies  which  I  have  in  this  place  collected. 

And,  finally,  the  author  of  The  Nullity  of 
Perth  Assembly2  proveth  this  point  forcibly : 
Doth  not  Hooker  say  “  That  the  days  of 
public  memorials  should  be  clothed  with  the 
outward  robes  of  holiness  ?  They  allege  for 
the  warrant  of  anniversary  festivities,  the 
ancients,  who  call  them  sacred  and  mystical 
days.  If  they  were  instituted  only  for  order 
and  policy,  that  the  people  might  assemble 
to  religious  exercises,  wherefore  is  there  but 
one  day  appointed  betwixt  the  passion  and 
the  resurrection  ;  forty  days  betwixt  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  ;  ten  betwixt  the 
ascension  and  Pentecost  ?  Wherefore  follow 
we  the  course  of  the  moon,  as  the  Jews  did, 
in  our  moveable  feasts  ?  &c.  Wherefore  is 
there  not  a  certain  day  of  the  month  kept 
for  Easter  as  well  as  for  the  nativity  ?” 
&c.  That  which  is  here  alleged  out  of 
Hooker  and  the  ancients,  Bishop  Lindsey 
passeth  quite  over  it,  and  neither  inserts  nor 
answers  it.  As  touching  those  demands 
which  tie  him  as  so  many  Gordian  knots, 
because  he  cannot  unloose  them,  he  goeth 
about  to  break  them,  telling  us,3  that  they 
order  these  things  so  for  unity  with  the 
catholic  church.  This  is  even  as  some  natu¬ 
ral  philosophers,  who  take  upon  them  to  give 
a  reason  and  cause  for  all  things  in  nature, 
when  they  can  find  no  other,  they  flee  to 
sympathia  physica.  When  it  is  asked, 


1  Sec  Serm.  on  Gal.iv.  4 ;  Serai,  on  Lukeii.  10, 11 ; 
Serin,  on  Lam.  i.  12;  Semi,  on  John  xx.  19  ;  Serm. 
on  Job  xix.  23;  Serm.  on  John  xx.  17;  Serm.  on 
Heb.  xiii.  20,  21 ;  Serm.  on  Matt.  vi.  16;  Serm.  on 
Acts  ii.  16;  Serm.  on  John  v.  6,  &c. 

3  P.  67.  3  Ubi  Supra,  p.  23. 


wherefore  the  loadstone  doth  attract  iron 
rather  than  other  metal  ?  they  answer,  that 
the  cause  thereof  is  sympathia  physica  inter 
magnetem  et  ferrum.  With  such  kind  of 
etymology  doth  the  Bishop  here  serve  us ; 
yet  peradventure  he  might  have  given  us 
another  cause.  If  so,  my  retractation  is, 
that  if  he  be  excused  one  way,  he  must  be 
accused  another  way  ;  and  if  he  be  blameless 
of  ignorance,  he  is  blameworthy  for  dissimu¬ 
lation.  The  true  causes  why  those  things 
are  so  ordered,  we  may  find  in  Bishop 
Andrew’s  sermons,  which  I  have  made  use 
of  in  handling  this  argument.  For  exam¬ 
ple,1  the  reason  why  there  is  but  one  day 
betwixt  the  passion  and  the  resurrection,  is, 
because  that  Jonas  was  but  one  day  in  the 
whale’s  belly,  and  Christ  but  one  day  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth ;  for  in  their  going 
thither  he  sets  out  Good  Friday;  in  their 
being  there,  Easter  eve ;  in  their  coming 
thence,  Easter  day.  As  for  the  fifty  days 
betwixt  Easter  and  Pentecost,  he  saith,'2 
“  Fifty  is  the  number  of  the  jubilee;  which 
number  agreeth  well  with  this  least,  the 
feast  of  Pentecost ; — what  the  one  in  years, 
the  other  in  days ;  —  so  that  this  is  the 
jubilee  as  it  were  of  the  year,  or  the  yearly 
memory  of  the  year  of  jubilee  ;  that,  the 
pentecost  of  years;  this,  the  jubilee  of  days.” 
In  the  end  of  the  same  sermon,  he  tells  us 
the  reason  why  there  are  ten  days  appointed 
betwixt  the  ascension  and  Pentecost.  “  The 
feast  of  jubilee  (saith  he)  began  ever  after 
the  high  priest  had  offered  his  sacrifice,  and 
had  been  in  the  sancta  saiictorum,  as  this 
jubilee  of  Christ  also  took  place  from  his 
entering  into  the  holy  places,  made  without 
hands,  after  his  propitiatory  sacrifice,  offer¬ 
ed  up  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  tor  all 
yet  unborn,  at  Easter.  And  it  was  the 
tenth  day;  and  this  now  is  the  tenth  day 
since.”  He  hath  told  us  also  why  there  is 
not  a  certain  day  of  the  month  appointed  for 
Easter,3  as  there  is  for  the  nativity,  namely, 
because  the  fast  of  Lent  must  end  with  that 
hirrh  feast,  according  to  the  prophecy  of 
Zechariah.  Wherefore  I  conclude,  aliquid 
mystcrii  alunt,  and  so  aliquid  monstri  too. 

1  Serm.  on  Matt.  xii.  39,  40. 

2  Serm.  on  Lnke  iv.  18. 19. 

3  Serin,  on  Matt.  vi.  16. 
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I 

CHAPTER  II. 

1 

j  THAT  THE  CEREMONIES  ARE  UNLAWFUL  BE¬ 
CAUSE  THEY  ARE  MONUMENTS  OF  BY-PAST 
IDOLATRY,  WHICH  NOT  BEING  NECESSARY 
TO  BE  RETAINED,  SHOULD  BE  UTTERLY 
ABOLISHED,  BECAUSE  OF  THEIR  IDOLA¬ 
TROUS  ABUSES  :  ALL  WHICH  IS  PARTICU¬ 
LARLY  MADE  GOOD  OF  KNEELING. 

Sect.  1.  I  have  here  proved  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  to  be  superstitious ;  now  I  will  prove 
them  to  be  idolatrous.  These  are  different 
arguments  ;  for  every  idolatry  is  supersti¬ 
tion,  but  every  superstition  is  not  idolatry, 
as  is  rightly  by  some  distinguished.1  As  for 
the  idolatry  of  the  controverted  ceremonies, 

I  will  prove  that  they  are  thrice  idolatrous : 
1.  Reductive ,  because  they  are  monuments 
of  by-past  idolatry  ;  2. Participative,  because 
|  they  are  badges  of  present  idolatry  ;  3.  For- 
|  maliter,  because  they  are  idols  themselves. 
First,  then,  they  are  idolatrous,  because 
having  been  notoriously  abused  to  idolatry 
i  heretofore,  they  are  the  detestable  and  ac¬ 
cursed  monuments,  which  give  no  small 
honour  to  the  memory  of  that  by-past  ido¬ 
latry  which  should  lie  buried  in  hell.  Dr 
Burges2  reckons  for  idolatrous  all  ceremonies 
devised  and  used  in  and  to  the  honouring  of 
an  idol,  whether  properly  or  by  interpreta¬ 
tion  such.  “  Of  which  sort  (saith  he)  were 
all  the  ceremonies  of  the  pagans,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  Papists.”  If  an  opposite,  writing 
against  us,  be  forced  to  acknowledge  this 
;  much,  one  may  easily  conjecture  what  en¬ 
forcing  reason  we  have  to  double  out  our 
point.  The  argument  in  hand  I  frame 
thus : — 

All  things  and  rites  which  have  been  no- 
:  toriously  abused  to  idolatry,  if  they  be  not 
such  as  either  God  or  nature  hath  made  to 
be  of  a  necessary  use,  should  be  utterly 
abolished  and  purged  away  from  divine  wor¬ 
ship,  in  such  sort  that  they  may  not  be  ac- 
i  counted  nor  used  by  us  as  sacred  things  or 
rites  pertaining  to  the  same. 

But  the  cross,  surplice,  kneeling  in  the 
act  of  receiving  the  communion,  &c.,  are 
things  and  rites,  &c.,  and  are  not  such  as 
either  God  or  nature,  &c. 

Therefore  they  should  be  utterly  abo¬ 
lished,  &c. 

Sect.  2.  As  for  the  proposition  I  shall  first 
explain  it  andthen  prove  it.  Isay,  “all  things 
and  rites,”  for  they  are  alike  forbidden,  as  I 
shall  show.  I  say,  “  which  have  been  noto¬ 
riously  abused  to  idolatry,”  because  if  the 
abuse  be  not  known,  we  are  blameless  lor 
retaining  the  things  and  rites  which  have 
been  abused.  I  say,  “  if  they  be  not  such 
as  either  God  or  nature  hath  made  to  be  of 
a  necessary  use,”  because  if  they  be  of  a  ne¬ 
cessary  use,  either  through  God's  institution, 
as  the  sacraments,  or  through  nature’s  law, 
as  the  opening  of  our  mouths  to  speak  (for 
when  I  am  to  preach  or  pray  publicly,  nature 
makes  it  necessary  that  I  open  my  mouth  to 
speak  audibly  and  articularly),  then  the 
abuse  cannot  take  away  the  use.  I  sav, 

“  they  may  not  be  used  by  us  as  sacred 
things,  rites  pertaining  to  divine  worship,” 
because  without  the  compass  of  worship  they 
may  be  used  to  a  natural  or  civil  purpose. 

If  I  could  get  no  other  meat  to  eat  than  the 
consecrated  host,  which  Papists  idolatrise 
in  the  circumgestation  of  it,  I  might  law¬ 
fully  eat  it ;  and  if  I  could  get  no  other 
clothes  to  put  on  than  the  holy  garments 
wherein  a  priest  hath  said  mass,  I  might 
lawfully  wear  them.  Things  abused  to  ido¬ 
latry  are  only  then  unlawful  when  they  are 
used  no  otherwise  than  religiously,  and  as 
things  sacred. 

Sect.  3.  The  pi’oposition  thus  explained 
is  confirmed  by  these  five  proofs  :  1.  God’s 
own  precept, — “  Ye  shall  defile  also  the 
covering  of  thy  graven  images  of  silver,  and 
the  ornaments  ot  thy  molten  images  of  gold  : 
thou  shalt  cast  them  away  as  a  menstruous 
cloth,  thou  shalt  say  unto  it,  Get  thee  hence,” 
Isa.  xxx.  22.  The  covering  of  the  idol  here 
spoken  of,  Gaspar  Sanctus1  rightly  under- 
standeth  to  be  that,  quo  aut  inclucbantur 
simulacra  Gentilico  ritu,  aut  bractcas  qui- 
bus  lignece  imagines  integantur,  aut  quo 
homines  idolis  sacrijicaturi  amicicbantur  ; 
so  that  the  least  appurtenances  of  idols  are 
to  be  avoided.  When  the  apostle  Jude2 
would  have  us  to  hate  garments  spotted  with 
the  flesh,  his  meaningis ,clctcstandamessevel 
superjiciem  ipsam  mali  sive  peccati,  quam 
tunicce  appellatione  subinnuere  videtur,  as 
our  own.  Rolloke  hath  observed,3  If  the 
very  covering  of  an  idol  be  forbidden,  what 
shall  be  thought  of  other  things  which  are 

o  t  O 

not  only  spotted,  but  irrecoverably  polluted 

1  Synop.  Pur.  Theol.,  disp.  19,  thes.  30. 

3  Alanduct.,  sect.  2,  p.  38. 

1  Com.  in  ilium  locum. 

3  Jude  23. 

3  Com.  in  Thess.  v.  22. 
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with  idols  ?  Many  such  precepts  were  given 
to  Israel,  as  “  Ye  shall  destroy  their  altars, 
break  their  images,  and  cut  down  their 
groves,”  Exod.  xxxiv.  13.  “  The  graven 

images  of  their  gods  shall  ve  burn  with 
fire  :  thou  shalt  not  desire  the  silver  nor 
gold  that  is  on  them,  nor  take  it  unto  thee, 
lest  thou  be  snared  therein  ;  for  it  is  an  abo¬ 
mination  to  the  Lord  thy  God,”  Dent.  vii. 
25,  26.  Read  to  the  same  purpose,  Xum. 
xxxiii.  52  ;  Deut.  vii.  5  ;  xii.  2,  3. 

Secondly,  God  hath  not  only  by  his  precepts 
commanded  us  to  abolish  all  the  relics  of 
1  idolatry,  but  by  his  promises  also  manifested 
:  unto  us  how  acceptable  service  this  should  be 
!  to  him.  There  is  a  command  “  That  the 
Israelites  should  destroy  the  Canaanites,” 
Xum.  xxxiii.  52,  evertantque  res  omnes 
!  idololatrieas  ipsorum  cui  mandato,  saith 
Junius,1  subjicitur  sua  promissio,  namely, 

!  that  the  Lord  would  give  them  the  promised 
land,  and  they  should  dispossess  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  thereof,  ver.  53  ;  yea,  there  is  a  pro¬ 
mise  of  remission  and  reconciliation  to  this 
work  :  “  By  this  shall  the  iniquity  of  Jacob 
be  purged,  and  this  is  all  the  fruit  to  take 
away  his  sin  ;  when  he  maketh  all  the  stones 
of  the  altar  as  chalk-stones  that  are  beaten 
asunder,  the  groves  and  images  shall  not 
stand  up.”  Isa.  xxvii.  9. 

Sect.  4.  Thirdly,  The  churches  of  Perga- 
mos  and  Thyatira  are  reproved  for  suffer¬ 
ing  the  use  of  idolothites,  Rev.  ii.  14 — 20, 
where  the  eating  of  things  sacrificed  to  idols 
is  condemned  as  idolatry  and  spiritual  adul¬ 
tery,  as  Perkins2  noteth.  Pay  body,  there- 
:  fore,  is  greatly  mistaken  when  he  thinks 
that  meats  sacrificed  to  idols,  being  the  good 
|  creatures  of  God,  were  allowed  by  the  Lord, 
i  out  of  the  case  of  scandal,  notwithstanding 

t  7  §  o> 

of  idolatrous  pollution ;  for  the  eating  of 
things  sacrificed  to  idols  is  reproved  as  ido¬ 
latry,  Rev.  ii. ;  and  the  eating  of  such  things 
is  condemned  as  a  fellowship  with  devils, 
1  Cor.  x.  20.  Xow  idolatry  and  fellowship 
with  devils,  I  suppose,  are  unlawful,  though 
no  scandal  should  follow  upon  them.  And 
whereas  he  thinks  meats  sacrificed  to  idols 
to  be  lawful  enough  out  of  the  case  of  scan¬ 
dal,  for  this  reason,  because  they  are  the 
good  creatures  of  God,  he  should  have  con¬ 
sidered  better  the  Apostle’s  mind  concerning 
such  idolothites;  which  Zanchius3  setteth 
down  thus  :  Verum  est,  per  se  hcec  nihil 

1  Anal,  in  ilium  locum. 

3  Expos.  upon  Rev.  ii.  14. 

*  In  Praec.  2,  p.  534. 


sunt,  sed  respectu  eorum  quibus  inunolcm- 
tur  aliquid  sunt ;  quia  per  hcec  illis  quibus 
immolantur,  nos  consociamur.  Qui  isti? 
Dcemones.  F or  our  better  understanding  of 
this  matter,  we  must  distinguish  two  sorts  of 
idolothites,  both  which  we  find,  1  Cor.  x.  Of 
the  one,  the  Apostle  speaks  from  the  14th 
verse  of  that  chapter  to  the  23d ;  of  the  other, 
from  the  23d  verse  to  the  end.  This  is  Be- 
za’s  distinction  in  his  Annotations  on  that 
chapter.  Of  the  first  sort,  he  delivers  the 
Apostle’s  mind  thus:  That  as  Christians  have 
their  holy  banquets,  which  are  badges  of 
their  communion  both  with  Christ  and 
among  themselves  ;  and  as  the  Israelites,  by 
their  sacrifices,  did  seal  their  copulation  in  the 
same  religion,  so  also  idolaters, cum suisidolis 
aut  potius  deemonibus,  solemnibus illis  epu¬ 
lis  copulantur.  So  that  this  sort  of  idolo¬ 
thites  were  eaten  in  temples,  and  public  so¬ 
lemn  banquets,  which  were  dedicated  to  the 
honour  of  idols,  1  Cor.  viii.  10.  Cartwright 
showeth1  that  the  Apostle  is  comparing  the 
table  of  the  Lord  with  the  table  of  idola¬ 
ters  ;  whereupon  it  followed),  that  as  we 
use  the  Lord’s  table  religiously,  so  that  table  j| 
of  idolaters  of  which  the  Apostle  speaketh, 
had  state  in  the  idolatrous  worship  like  that  I 
feast,  Xum.  xxv.  3  ;  quod  in  lionorem  fal-  j| 
sorum  JDeorum  celebrabatur,  saith  Calvin.2 
This  first  sort  of  idolothites  Pareus3  calls  the 
sacrifices  of  idols  ;  and  from  such,  he  saith, 
the  Apostle  dissuadeth  by  this  argument, 
Participare  epulis  idoloruin,  est  idololci- 
tria.  Of  the  second  sort  of  idolothites,  the 
Apostle  begins  to  speak  in  ver.  23.  The 
Corinthians  moved  a  question,  Whether 
they  might  lawfully  eat  things  sacrificed  to 
idols  ?  In  privatis  conviviis,  saith  Pareus.4 
The  Apostle  resolves  them  that  domi  in  pri- 
vato  convictu,  they  might  eat  them,  except 
it  were  in  the  case  of  scandal ;  thus  Beza.5 
The  first  sort  of  idolothites  are  meant  of 
Rev.  ii.,  as  Beza  there  noteth  ;  and  of  this 
sort  must  we  understand  Augustine6  to 
mean  whilst  he  saith,  that  it  were  better 
mori  fame,  quanx  idolothites  vesci.  These  j 
sorts  are  simply  and  in  themselves  unlawful. 
And  if  meats  sacrificed  to  idols  be  so  unlaw¬ 
ful,  then  much  more  such  things  and  rites  as  J 
have  not  only  been  sacrificed  and  destinated 


1  Annot.  on  1  Cor.  x.  21. 

3  Com.  in  ilium  locum. 

3  Anal,  in  1  Cor.  x. 

‘  Ibid. 

8  Annot.  ibid. 

8  De  Bono  Conjngali,  cnp.  16. 
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to  the  honour  of  idols  (for  this  is  but  one 
kind  of  idolatrous  abuse),  but  also  of  a  long 
time  publicly  and  solemnly  employed  in  the 
worshipping  of  idols,  and  deeply  defiled  with 
idolatry,  much  more,  I  say,  are  they  unlaw¬ 
ful  to  be  applied  to  God’s  most  pure  and 
holy  worship,  and  therein  used  by  us  pub¬ 
licly  and  solemnly,  so  that  the  world  may 
see  us  conforming  and  joining  ourselves  unto 
idolaters. 

Sect.  5.  Fourthly,  I  fortify  my  proposi¬ 
tion  by  approved  examples;  and,  first,  we 
find  that  Jacob,  Gen.  xxxv.  4,  did  not  only 
abolish  out  of  his  house  the  idols,  but  their 
ear-rings  also,  because  they  were  supersti- 
tionis  insignia,  as  Calvin  ;  res  ad  idolola- 
triam pertinentes,  as  Junius  ;  monilia  idolis 
consecrata,  as  Pareus  calleth  them ;  all 
writing  upon  that  place.  We  have  also  the 
example  of  Elijah,  1  Kings  xviii.  30 :  he 
would  by  no  means  offer  upon  Baal’s  altar, 
but  would  needs  repair  the  Lord’s  altar, 
though  this  should  hold  the  people  the  longer 
in  expectation.  This  he  did,  in  P.  Martyr’s 
judgment,  because  he  thought  it  a  great  in¬ 
dignity  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  upon 
the  altar  of  Baal ;  whereupon  Martyr1  repre- 
hendeth  those  who,  in  administering  the  true 
!  supper  of  the  Lord,  uti  velint  Papisticis  ves- 
tibus  et  instrumentis.  Further,  we  have  the 
example  of  Jehu,  who  is  commended  for  the 
destroyingof  Baal  out  of  Israel,  with  hisimage, 
his  house,  and  his  very  vestments,  2  Kings  x. 
22 — 28.  And  what  example  more  conside¬ 
rable  than  that  of  Hezekiah,  who  not  only 
abolished  such  monuments  of  idolatry  as  at 
their  first  institution  were  but  men’s  inven¬ 
tion,  but  brake  down  also  the  brazen  ser- 
pent  (though  originally  set  up  at  God’s  own 
command),  when  once  he  saw  it  abused  to 
idolatry  ?  2  Kings  xviii.  4.  This  deed  of 
Hezekiah  Pope  Steven2  doth  greatly  praise, 
and  professeth  that  it  is  set  before  us  for  our 
imitation,  that  when  our  predecessors  have 
wrought  some  things  which  might  have  been 
i  without  fault  in  their  time,  and  afterward 
they  are  converted  into  error  and  supersti¬ 
tion,  they  may  be  quickly  destroyed  by  us 
who  come  after  them.  Farellus  saith,3that 
princes  and  magistrates  should  learn  by  this 
,  example  of  Hezekiah  what  they  should  do 
with  those  significant  rites  of  men’s  devising 
which  have  turned  to  superstition.  Yea, 

the  Bishop  of  Winchester  acknowledged],1 
that  whatsoever  is  taken  up  at  the  injunc¬ 
tion  of  men,  when  it  is  drawn  to  superstition, 
cometh  under  the  compass  of  the  brazen 
serpent,  and  is  to  be  abolished ;  and  he  ex- 
cepteth  nothing  from  this  example  but  only 
things  of  God’s  own  prescribing.  More¬ 
over,  we  have  the  example  of  good  Josiah, 

2  Kings  xxiii.,  for  he  did  not  only  destroy 
the  houses,  and  the  high  places  of  Baal,  but 
his  vessels  also,  and  his  grove,  and  his 
altars ;  yea,  the  horses  and  chariots  which 
had  been  given  to  the  sun.  The  example 
also  of  penitent  Manasseh,  who  not  only 
overthrew  the  strange  gods,  but  their  altars 
too,  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  15.  And  of  Moses, 
the  man  of  God,  who  was  not  content  to 
execute  vengeance  on  the  idolatrous  Israel- 
ites,  except  he  should  also  utterly  destroy 
the  monument  of  their  idolatry,  Exod.  xxxii. 

17 — 20.  Lastly,  we  have  the  example  of 
Daniel,  who  would  not  defile  himself  with  a 
portion  of  the  king’s  meat,  Dan.  i.  8 ;  be¬ 
cause,  saith  Junius,2  it  was  converted  in 
usum.  idololatricum ;  for  at  the  banquets  of 
the  Babylonians  and  other  Gentiles,  erant 
prcemessa  sive  praemissa,  quce  diis  prce- 
mittebantur,  they  used  to  consecrate  their 
meat  and  drink  to  idols,  and  to  invocate  the 
names  of  their  idols  upon  the  same,  so  that 
their  meat  and  drink  fell  under  the  prohi¬ 
bition  of  idolothites.  This  is  the  reason 
which  is  given  by  the  most  part  of  the  inter¬ 
preters  for  Daniel’s  fearing  to  pollute  him¬ 
self  with  the  king’s  meat  and  wine  ;  and  it 
hath  also  the  approbation  of  a  Papist.3 

Sect.  6.  Fifthly,  Our  proposition  is  backed 
with  a  twofold  reason,  for  things  which  have 
been  notoriously  abused  to  idolatry  should  be 
abolished:  1.  Quia  monent.  Quia  movent. 
First,  then,  they  are  monitory,  and  preserve 
the  memory  of  idols ;  monumentum  in  good 
tilings  is  both  monimentum  and  munimen- 
turn  ;  but  monumentum  in  evil  things  (such 
as  idolatry)  is  only  monimentum,  which  mo- 
net  mentem,  to  remember  upon  such  things 
as  ought  not  to  be  once  named  among  saints, 
but  should  lie  buried  in  the  eternal  darkness 
of  silent  oblivion.  Those  relics  therefore  of 
idolatry,  quibus  quasi  monumentis  posteri- 
tas  admoneatur  (as  Wolphius  rightly  saith4), 
are  to  be  quite  defaced  and  destroyed,  be¬ 
cause  they  serve  to  honour  the  memory  of 

1  Com.  in  ilium  locum. 

2  Apud  Wolpkium,  com.  in  2  Reg.  xviii.  4. 

3  Calv.  Epist.  et  Resp.,  p.  79. 

1  Serm.  on  Phil.  ii.  10. 

2  Com.  in  ilium  locum. 

3  G.  Sanctns,  com.  ibid. 

4  Com.  in  2  Reg.  xxiii.  6. 
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cursed  idols.  God  would  not  have  so  much 
as  the  name  of  an  idol  to  be  remembered 
among  his  people,  but  commanded  to  de¬ 
stroy  their  names  as  well  as  themselves, 
Exod.  xxiii.  13  ;  Deut.  xii.  3  ;  Josh,  xxiii. 

7 ;  whereby  we  are  admonished,  as  Calvin 
saith,1  how  detestable  idolatry  is  before  God, 
cujus  memoriam  vult  penitus  deleri,  ne 
posthac  ullum  ejus  vestigium  appareat  : 
yea,  he  requireth,2  eorum  omnium  memo¬ 
riam  deleri,  quce  semeldicata  sunt  idolis. 
If  Mordecai  would  not  give  his  countenance, 
Esth.  iii.  2,  nor  do  any  reverence  to  a  living 
monument  of  that  nation  whose  name  God 
had  ordained  to  be  blotted  out  from  under 
heaven,  much  less  should  we  give  connivance, 
and  far  less  countenance,  but  least  of  all  re¬ 
verence,  Deut.  xxv.  19,  to  the  dead  and  dumb 
monuments  of  those  idols  which  God  hath 
devoted  to  utter  destruction,  with  all  their 
naughty  appurtenances,  so  that  he  will  not 
have  their  names  to  be  once  mentioned  or 
remembered  again.  But,  secondly,  movent 
too  ;  such  idolothous  remainders  move  us  to 
turn  back  to  idolatry.  For  usu  compertum 
kabemus,  superstitiones  etiam  postquam  ex- 
plosce  essent,  si  qua  relicta  fuissent  earum 
monumenta,  cum  memoriam  sui  ipsarum 
apud  homines,  turn  id  tandem  ut  revocer- 
antur  obtinuisse,  saith  Wolphius,3  who  here¬ 
upon  thinks  it  behoveful  to  destroy  funditus 
such  vestiges  of  superstition,  for  this  cause,  if 
there  were  no  more  :  ut  et  aspirantibus  ad 
revocandam  idololatriam  spes  frangatur, 
et  res  novas  molientibus  ansa  pariter  ac 
materia  prceripiatur .  God  would  have  Is¬ 
rael  to  overthrow  all  idolatrous  monuments, 
lest  thereby  they  should  be  snared,  Deut.  vii. 
25 ;  xii.  30.  And  if  the  law  command  to 
cover  a  pit,  lest  an  ox  or  an  ass  should  fall 
therein,  Exod.  xxi.  23,  shall  we  suffer  a 
pit  to  be  open  wherein  the  precious  souls 
of  men  and  women,  which  all  the  world  can¬ 
not  ransom,  are  likely  to  tall  ?  Did  God 
command  to  make  a  battlement  for  the  roof 
of  a  house,  and  that  for  the  safety  of  men’s 
bodies,  Deut.  xxii.  8,  and  shall  we  not 
only  not  put  up  a  battlement,  or  object  some 
bar  for  the  safety  of  men’s  souls,  but  also 
leave  the  way  slippery  and  full  of  snares  ? 
Head  we  not  that  the  Lord,  who  knew  what 
was  in  man,  and  saw  how  propense  he  was 
to  idolatry,  did  not  only  remove  out  of  his 
people’s  way  all  such  things  as  might  any 

wayjallure  or  indce  them  to  idolatry  (even 
to  the  cutting  off  the  names  of  the  idols  out 
of  the  land,  Zech.  xiii.  2),  but  also  hedge  up 
their  way  with  thorns  that  they  might  not 
find  their  paths,  nor  overtake  their  idol  gods, 
when  they  should  seek  after  them  ?  Hos.  ii. 

6,  7.  And  shall  we  by  the  very  contrary 
course  not  only  not  hedge  up  the  way  of  ido¬ 
latry  with  thorns,  which  may  stop  and  stay 
such  as  have  an  inclination  aiming  forward, 
but  also  lay  before  them  the  inciting  and 
enticing  occasions  which  add  to  their  own 
propension,  such  delectation  as  spurretli  for¬ 
ward  with  a  swift  facility  ? 

Sect.  7.  Thus,  having  both  explained  and 
confirmed  the  proposition  of  our  present  ar¬ 
gument,  I  will  make  my  next  for  the  confu¬ 
tation  of  the  answers  which  our  opposites  de¬ 
vise  to  elude  it.  And,  First,  They  tell  us, 
that  it  is  needless  to  abolish  utterly  things 
and  rites  which  the  Papists  have  abused  to 
idolatry  and  superstition,  and  that  it  is 
enough  to  purge  them  from  the  abuse,  and 
to  restore  them  again  to  their  right  use. 
Hence  Saravia1  will  not  have  pium  crucis 
usum  to  be  abolished  cum  abusu,  but  holds  it 
enough  that  the  abuse  and  superstition  be 
taken  away.  Dr  Forbesse’s  answer  is,2  that 
not  only  things  instituted  by  God  are  not  to 
be  taken  away  for  the  abuse  of  them,  but 
farther,  ncque  res  medice  ab  hominibus 
prudenter  introductce,  propter  sequentem 
abusum  semper  tollendce  sunt.  Abusi 
sunt  Papistce  templis,  et  oratoriis,  et  cathe- 
dris,  et  sacris  vasis,  et  campanis,  et  bene- 
dictione  matrimoniali  ;  nec  tamen  res  is- 
tas  censuerunt  prudentcs  reformatores  ab- 
jiciendas.  Ans.  1.  Calvin,3  answering  that 
which  Cassander  allegeth  out  of  an  Italian 
writer,  abusu  non  tolli  bonum  usum,  he 
admits  it  only  to  be  true  in  things  which  are 
instituted  by  God  himself,  not  so  in  things 
ordained  by  men,  for  the  very  use  of  such 
things  or  rites  as  have  no  necessary  use  in 
God’s  worship,  and  which  men  have  devised 
only  at  their  own  pleasure,  is  taken  away  by 
idolatrous  abuse.  Pars  tutior  here,  is  to 
put  them  wholly  away,  and  there  is  by  a 
great  deal  more  danger  in  retaining  than  in 
removing  them.  2.  The  proofs  which  I  have 
produced  for  the  proposition  about  which  now 
we  debate,  do  not  only  infer  that  things  and 
rites  which  have  been  notoriously  abused  to 
idolatry  should  be  abolished,  in  case  they  be 

1  Com.  in  Isa.  xxvii.  9. 

9  Calv.  Com.  iu  Exod.  xxiii.  24. 

3  Ubi  Supra. 

l  N.  Fratri  et  Amioo,  art.  17. 

9  Iren.  lib.  1,  cap.  7,  9,  6. 

3  Reap,  ad  Versipel.,  p.  41 — 44. 
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not  restored  to  a  right  use,  but  simply  and 
absolutely  that  in  any  wise  they  are  to  be 
abolished.  God  commanded  to  say  to  the 
covering,  and  the  ornaments  of  idols,  “  Get 
you  hence,”  Isa.  xxx.  22.  It  is  not  enough 
they  be  purged  from  the  abuse,  but  simpli- 
citer  they  themselves  must  pack  them  and 
be  gone.  How  did  Jacob  with  the  ear-rings 
of  the  idols  ;  Elijah  with  Baal’s  altar  ;  Jehu 
with  his  vestments;  Josiah  with  his  houses; 
Manasseh  with  his  altars ;  Moses  with  the 
golden  calf ;  Joshua  with  the  temples  of 
Canaan  ;  Hezekiah  with  the  brazen  serpent  ? 
Did  they  retain  the  things  themselves,  and 
only  purge  them  from  the  abuse  ?  Belike, 
if  these  our  opposites  had  been  their  coun¬ 
cillors,  they  had  advised  them  to  be  con¬ 
tented  with  such  a  moderation  ;  yet  we  see 
they  were  better  counselled  when  they  de¬ 
stroyed  utterly  the  things  themselves,  where¬ 
by  we  know  that  they  were  of  the  same 
!  mind  with  us,  and  thought  that  thino-s 
abused  to  idolatry,  if  they  have  no  necessary 
use,  are  far  better  away  than  a-place.  Did 
Daniel  refuse  Bel’s  meat  because  it  was  not 
restored  to  the  right  use  ?  Nay,  if  that  had 
been  all,  it  might  have  been  quickly  helped, 
and  the  meat  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God 
and  prayer.  Finally,  Were  the  churches  of 
Pergamos  and  Thyatira  reproved  because 
they  did  not  restore  things  sacrificed  to  idols 
to  their  right  use  ?  Or,  were  they  not  ra¬ 
ther  reproved  for  having  anything  at  all  to 
do  with  the  things  themselves? 

Sect.  8.  As  for  that  which  Dr  F orbesse  ob- 
jecteth  to  us,  we  answer,  that  temples,  places 
of  prayer,  chairs,  vessels,  and  bells,  are  of  a 
necessary  use,  by  the  light  and  guidance  of 
nature  itself;  and  matrimonial  benediction 
is  necessary  by  God’s  institution,  Gen.  i.  28  ; 
so  that  all  those  examples  do  except  them¬ 
selves  from  the  argument  in  hand.  But 
the  Doctor1  intendeth  to  bring  those  things 
within  the  category  of  things  indifferent ; 
and  to  this  purpose  he  allegeth,  that  it  is 
indifferent  to  use  this  or  that  place  for  a 
temple,  or  a  place  of  prayer ;  also  to  use 
these  vessels,  and  bells,  or  others.  And  of 
matrimonial  benediction  to  be  performed  by 
a  pastor,  he  saith  there  is  nothing  com¬ 
manded  in  Scripture.  Ans.  Though  it  be 
indifferent  to  choose  this  place,  &c.,  also  to 
use  these  vessels  or  other  vessels,  &c. ;  yet 
the  Doctor,  I  trust,  will  not  deny  that  tem¬ 
ples,  houses  of  prayer,  vessels  and  bells,  are 


1  Ubi  Supra. 


of  a  necessary  use  (which  exempteth  them 
from  the  touch  of  our  present  argument) ; 
whereas,  beside  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  j 
kneel  in  the  communion  in  this  place  more 
than  in  that  place,  neither  to  keep  the  feast  j 
of  Christ’s  nativity,  passion,  &c.  upon  these 
days  more  than  upon  other  days,  Sac..,  the 
things  themselves  are  not  necessary  in  their 
kind ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  any 
festival  day,  nor  to  kneel  at  all  in  the  act  of  ; 
receiving  the  communion.  There  is  also 
another  respect  which  hindereth  temples, 
vessels,  See.  from  coming  within  the  compass 
of  this  our  argument,  but  neither  doth  it  a- 
gree  to  the  controverted  ceremonies.  Tem¬ 
ples,  houses  of  prayer,  vessels  for  the  minis-  i 
tration  of  the  sacraments,  and  bells,  are  not 
used  by  us  in  divine  worship  as  things  sa¬ 
cred,  or  as  holier  than  other  houses,  vessels, 
and  bells  ;  but  we  use  them  only  for  natu¬ 
ral  necessity, — partly  for  that  common  de¬ 
cency  which  hath  no  less  place  in  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  civil  than  of  sacred  assemblies ;  yea, 
in  some  cases  they  may  be  applied  to  civil 
uses,  as  hath  been  said;1  whereas  the  con¬ 
troverted  ceremonies  are  respected  and  used 
as  sacred  rites,  and  as  holier  than  any  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  is  alike  common  to  civil 
and  sacred  actions,  neither  are  they  used  at 
all  out  of  the  case  of  worship.  We  see  now 
a  double  respect  wherefore  our  argument 
inferreth  not  the  necessity  of  abolishing  and 
destroying  such  temples,  vessels,  and  beils, 
as  have  been  abused  to  idolatry,  viz.  be¬ 
cause  it  can  neither  be  said  that  they  are 
not  things  necessary,  nor  yet  that  they  are 
things  sacred. 

Sect.  9.  Nevertheless  (to  add  this  by  the 
way),  howbeit  for  those  reasons  the  retain¬ 
ing  and  using  of  temples  which  have  been 
polluted  with  idols  be  not  in  itself  unlawful, 
yet  the  retaining  of  every  such  temple  is  not 
ever  necessary,  but  sometimes  it  is  expedi¬ 
ent,  for  farther  extirpation  of  superstition, 
to  demolish  and  destroy  some  such  temples 
as  have  been  horribly  abused  to  idolatry,  Cal¬ 
vin  also2  and  Zanchius3  do  plainly  insinuate. 
Whereby  I  mean  to  defend  (though  not  as 
in  itself  necessary,  yet  as  expedient  pro 
tunc,)  that  which  the  reformers  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  did  in  casting  down 
some  of  those  churches  which  had  been 
consecrate  to  popish  idols,  and  of  a  long 
time  polluted  with  idolatrous  worship.  As 

1  Supra,  cap.  1,  sect.  11. 

2  Com.  in  Deut.  xii.  2. 

3  In  4  Prmc.,  coL  709. 
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on  the  one  part  the  reformers  (not  without 
great  probability)  feared,  that  so  long  as 
these  churches  were  not  made  even  with 
the  ground,  the  memory  of  that  supersti¬ 
tion,  whereunto  they  had  been  employed 
and  accustomed,  should  have  been  in  them 
preserved,  and,  with  some  sort  of  respect, 
recognised ;  so,  on  the  other  part,  they  saw 
it  expedient  to  demolish  them,  for  strength¬ 
ening  the  hands  of  such  as  adhered  to  the 
reformation,  for  putting  Papists  out  of  all 
hope  of  the  re-entry  of  Popery,  and  for 
hedging  up  the  way  with  thorns,  that  the 
idolatrously-minded  might  not  find  their 
paths.  And  since  the  pulling  down  of  those 
churches  wanted  neither  this  happy  intent 
nor  happy  event,  I  must  say  that  the  bitter 
invectives  given  forth  against  it,  by  some 
who  carry  a  favourable  eye  to  the  pompous 
bravery  of  the  Romish  whore,  and  have  de¬ 
formed  too  much  of  that  which  was  by  them 
reformed,  are  to  be  detested  by  all  such  as 
wish  the  eternal  exile  of  idolatrous  monu¬ 
ments  out  of  the  Lord’s  land  ;  yet  let  these 
Momus-like  spirits  understand  that  their 
censorious  vei’dicts  do  also  reflect  upon  those 
ancient  Christians  of  whom  we  read,1  that 
with  their  own  hands  they  destroyed  the 
|  temples  of  idols  ;  and  upon  Chrysostom,  who 
!  stirred  up  some  monks,  and  sent  them  into 
|  Phoenicia,  together  with  workmen,  and  sus- 
j  tained  them  on  the  expences  and  charges 
of  certain  godly  women,  that  they  might 
destroy  the  temples  of  idols,  as  the  Mag- 
deburgians3  have  marked  out  of  Theodoret ; 
likewise  upon  them  of  the  religion  in  France, 
of  whom  Thuanus  recordeth,  that  templa 
confractis  ac  disjectis  statuis  et  altaribus, 
expilaverant ;  lastly,  upon  foreign  divines,3 
who  teach,  that  not  only  idola,  but  idolia 
also,  and  omnia  idololatria  instrumenta 
should  be  abolished.  Moreover,  what  was 
it  else  but  reason’s  light  which  made  Cam- 
byses  to  fear  that  the  superstition  of  Egypt 
could  not  be  well  rooted  out  if  the  temples 
wherein  it  was  seated  were  not  taken  away  ; 
so  that  ofensus  svperstitionibus  JEgypti- 
orum,  Apis  cceterorumque  Deorurn  cedes 
dirui  jubet  :  ad  Ammonis  quoque  nobilis- 
simurn  tcmplum  expugnandum,  exercitum 
mittit,  saith  Justinus.4  And  is  not  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  retaining  idolatrous  churches  thus 


1  Magdcb.,  cent.  4,  cap.  15,  col.  1538, 1539. 

2  Cent.  5,  cap  15,  col.  1511. 

3  Danseus  Polit.  Christ..  lib.  3,  p.  229  ;  Polan. 
Synt.  Theol.,  lib.  10,  cap.  65. 

*  Epiat.  Hist.,  lib.  1. 


pointed  at  by  P.  Martyr :  Curavit,  &c. 

“  Jehu  (saith  he1)  took  care  to  have  the 
temples  of  Baal  overthrown,  lest  they 
should  return  anyT  more  to  their  wonted 
use.  Wherefore,  it  appears,  that  many  do 
not  rightly,  who,  having  embraced  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  the  Son  of  God,  yet,  notwithstanding, 
keep  still  the  instruments  of  Popery.  And 
they  have  far  better  looked  to  piety  who 
have  taken  care  to  have  popish  images,  sta¬ 
tues  and  ornaments,  utterly  cut  off';  for,  as 
we  read  in  the  ecclesiastical  histories,  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Great,  after  he  had  given  his  i 
name  to  Christ,  by  an  edict  provided  and 
took  order  that  the  temples  of  the  idols  j 
might  be  closed  and  shut  up  ;  but,  because 
they  did  still  remain,  Julian  the  Apostate 
did  easily  open  and  unlock  them,  and  there¬ 
after  did  prostitute  the  idols  of  old  supersti¬ 
tion  to  be  worshipped  in  them,— which  The¬ 
odosius,  the  best  and  commended  prince, 
animadverting,  commanded  to  pull  them 
down,  lest  they  should  again  any  more  be 
restored.”  But  because  I  suppose  no  sober 
spirit  will  deny  that  sometimes,  and  in  some 
cases,  it  may  he  expedient  to  rase  and  pull 
down  some  temples  polluted  with  idols, 
where  other  temples  may  be  had  to  serve 
sufficiently  the  assemblies  of  Christian  con¬ 
gregations  (which  is  all  I  plead  for) ;  there-  j 
fore  I  leave  this  purpose  and  return  to  Dr 
Forbesse. 

Sect.  10.  As  touching  matrimonial  ben¬ 
ediction,  it  is  also  exempted  out  of  the 
compass  of  our  present  argument,  because 
through  divine  institution  it  hath  a  neces¬ 
sary  use,  as  we  have  said.  And  though  the 
Doctor,  to  make  it  appear  that  a  pastor’s 
performing  of  the  same  is  a  thing  indiffer¬ 
ent,  allegeth,  that  in  Scripture  there  is  no¬ 
thing  commanded  thereauent ;  yet  plain  it 
is  from  Scripture  itself,  that  matrimonial 
benediction  ought  to  be  given  by  a  pastor ; 
for  God  hath  commanded  his  ministers  to 
bless  his  people,  Num.  vi.,  which  by  just 
analogy  belongeth  to  the  ministers  ot  the 
gospel ;  neither  is  there  any  ground  for 
making  herein  a  difference  betwixt  them 
and  the  minister  of  the  lawr,  but  we  must 
conceive  the  commandment  to  tie  both 
alike  to  the  blessing  of  God’s  people.  Unto 
which  ministerial  duty  of  blessing,  because 
no  such  limits  can  be  set  as  may  exclude 
matrimonial  blessing,  therefore  they  are 
bound  to  the  performance  of  it  also.  And  if 
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farther  we  consider,  that  the  duty  of  bless¬ 
ing  was  performed  by  the  minister  of  the 
i  Lord,  Heb.  vi.  7,  even  before  the  law  of 
i  Moses,  we  are  yet  more  confirmed  to  think, 

;  that  the  blessing  of  the  people  was  not  com¬ 
manded  in  the  law  as  a  thing  peculiar  and 
proper  to  the  Levitical  priesthood,  but  as  a 
moral  and  perpetual  duty  belonging  to  the 
Lord’s  ministers  for  ever.  Wherefore,  not¬ 
withstanding  of  any  abuse  of  matrimonial 
benediction  among  Papists,  yet,  forasmuch 
as  it  hath  a  necessary  use  in  the  church,  and 
may  not  (as  the  controverted  ceremonies 
may)  be  well  spared,  it  is  manifest  that  it 
cometh  not  under  the  respect  and  account  of 
those  things  whereof  our  argument  speaketh. 

Sect.  11.  Lastly,  Whereas  the  Doctor 
would  bear  his  reader  in  hand,  that  in  the 
judgment  of  wise  reformators,  even  such 
things  as  have  been  brought  in  use  by  men 
only,  without  God’s  institution,  are  not  to 
be  ever  taken  away,  for  the  abuse  which  fol- 
loweth  upon  them ;  let  reformators  speak 
for  themselves  :  Nos  quoque  priscos  ritus, 
quibus  indifferenter  uti  licet ,  quia  verbo 
Dei  consentanei  sunt,  non  rejicimus  ;  modo 
ne  superstitio  etpravus  abusus  eos  abolere 
cogat.1  This  was  the  judgment  of  the  wisest 
reformators, — that  rights  which  were  both 
ancient  and  lawful,  and  agreeable  to  God’s 
word,  were  notwithstanding  of  necessity  to 
be  abolished,  because  of  their  superstition 
and  wicked  abuse. 

Sect.  12.  Secondly,  Our  opposites  answer 
us,  that  beside  the  purging  of  things  and  rites 
abused  by  idolaters  from  the  idolatrous  pol¬ 
lution, and  the  restoringof  themtoa  rio-ht  use, 
preaching  and  teaching  against  the  supersti¬ 
tion  and  abuse  which  hath  followed  upon 
them,  is  another  means  to  avoid  that  harm 
which  we  fear  to  ensue  upon  the  retaining  of 
them.  A  ns.  1.  This  is  upon  as  good  ground 
pretended  for  the  keeping  of  images  in 
churches :  At  inquiunt  statim,  docemus 
has  imagines  non  esse  adorandas.  Quasi 
vero,  saith  Zanchius,2  non  idem  olimfecerit 
diligentius  Deus ,  per  Mosen  et  prophetas, 
quam  nos  faciamus.  Cur  igitur  etiam  vo- 
lebat  tolli  imagines  omnes?  quia  non  satis 
'  est  verbo  docere  non  esse  faciendum  ma¬ 
lum;  sed  tollencla  etiam  sunt  malorum  of- 
fendicula,  irritamenta,  causce,  occasiones. 
It  is  not  enough,  with  the  scribes  and  Pha¬ 
risees,  to  teach  out  of  Moses’  chair  what 

the  people  should  do,  but  all  occasions,  yea, 
appearances  of  evil,  are  to  be  taken  out  of 
their  sight.  Efficacious  enim  et  plus  mo¬ 
vent,  quee  in  oculos  quam  quae  in  aures 
incidunt.  Potuerat  et  Hezekias  populum 
monere,  ne  serpentem  adorarent,  sed  muU 
uit  confringere  et  penitus  e  conspectu  au- 
ferre  ;  et  rectius  fecit,  saith  one  well  to  this 
purpose.1  2.  Experience  hath  taught  to 
how  little  purpose  such  admonitions  do  serve. 
Calvin,2  writing  to  the  Lord  Protector  of 
England  of  some  popish  ceremonies  which 
did  still  remain  in  that  church  after  the  re¬ 
formation  of  the  same,  desireth  that  they 
may  be  abolished,  because  of  their  former 
abuse,  in  time  of  Popery.  Quid  enim,  saith 
he,  illce  ceremonies  aliud  fuerunt,  quam 
totidem  lenocinia  quee  miseras  animas  ad 
malum  per ducerent?  &c.  But  because  he 
saw  that  some  might  answer  that  which  our 

F ormalists  answer  now  to  us,  and  say,  it  were 
enough  to  warn  and  teach  men  that  they 
abuse  not  these  ceremonies,  and  that  the 
abolishing  of  these  ceremonies  themselves 
were  not  necessary ;  therefore  immediately 
he  subjoineth  these  words  :  Jam  si  de  cau- 
tione  agitur,  monebuntur  homines  scilicet, 
ne  ad  illas  nunc  impingant,  fyc.  Quis  ta- 
men  non  videt  obdurari  ipsos  nihilominus, 
nihil  ut  inf  did  ilia  cautione  obtineri  pos- 
sit.  Whereupon  he  concludes,  that  if  such 
ceremonies  were  suffered  to  remain,  this 
should  be  a  means  to  nourish  a  greater  hard¬ 
ness  and  obfirmation  in  evil,  and  a  veil 
drawn,  so  that  the  sincere  doctrine  which  is 
propounded  should  not  be  admitted  as  it 
ought  to  be.  In  another  epistle  to  Cran- 
mer,3  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  com- 
plaineth  that  external  superstitions  were  so 
corrected  in  the  church  of  England,  ut  re- 
sidui  maneant  innumeri  surculi,  qui  as- 
sidue  pullulent.  And  what  good,  then,  was 
done  by  their  admonitions,  whereby  they 
did,  in  some  sort,  sned  the  reviving  twigs  of 
old  superstition,  since  forasmuch  as  they 
were  not  wholly  eradicate,  they  did  still 
shoot  forth  again  ?  If  a  man  should  dig  a 
pit  by  the  way-side,  for  some  commodity  of 
his  own,  and  then  admonish  the  travellers  to 
take  heed  to  themselves,  if  they  go  that  way 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  who  would  hold 
him  excusable  ?  How  then  shall  they  be 
excused  who  dig  a  most  dangerous  pit,  which 
is  like  to  ruin  many  souls,  and  yet  will  have 

1  Calv.  Res.  ad  Yersipel.,  p.  413. 
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us  to  think  that  they  are  blameless,  for  that 
they  warn  men  to  beware  of  it  ? 

Sect.  13.  Thirdly,  we  are  told  that  if 
these  answers  which  our  opposites  give  get 
no  place,  then  shall  we  use  nothing  at  all 
which  hath  been  used  by  idolaters,  and  by 
consequence,  neither  baptism  nor  the  Lord’s 
supper.  But  let  Zanchius  answer  for  us,1 
that  these  things  are  by  themselves  neces¬ 
sary,  so  that  it  is  enough  they  be  purged 
from  the  abuse.  And  elsewhere2  he  re- 
solvetli,  that  things  which  are  by  themselves 
both  good  and  necessary,  may  not  for  any 
abuse  be  put  away.  Si  vero  res  sint  adia- 
phorce  sua  natura  et per  legem  Dei,  eoque 
tales  quce  citra  jacturam  salutis  omitti 
possunt,  etiam  si  ad  bonos  usus  initio 
fuerunt  institutes;  si  tamen  postea  vide- 
amus  Mas  in  abusus  pernitiosos  esse  con- 
versas  ;  pietas  in  Deum,  et  charitas  erga 
proximum,  postulant  ut  tollantur,  &c. 
He  adds,  for  proof  of  that  which  he  saith, 
the  example  of  Hezekiah  in  breaking  down 
that  brazen  serpent ;  which  example  doth 
indeed  most  pregnantly  enforce  the  abolish¬ 
ing  of  all  things  or  rites  notoriously  abused 
to  idolatry  when  they  are  not  of  any  neces¬ 
sary  use,  but  it  warranteth  not  the  abolish¬ 
ing  of  anything  which  has  a  necessary  use, 
because  the  brazen  serpent  is  not  contained 
in  the  number  of  those  things,  quibus  carere 
non  possumus,  saith  Wolphius,3  answering 
to  the  same  objection  which  presently  I  have 
in  hand.  Now,  that  the  ceremonies  have 
not  in  themselves,  nor  by  the  law  of  God, 
any  necessary  use,  and  that  without  hazard 
of  salvation  they  may  be  omitted,  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  Formalists  themselves;  wherefore 
I  need  not  stay  to  prove  it. 

Sect.  14.  Besides  these  answers  which  are 
common  in  our  adversaries’  mouths,  some 
of  them  have  other  particular  subterfuges, 
which  now  I  am  to  search.  “  We  must 
consider  (saith  Bishop  Lindsey4)  the  cere¬ 
mony  itself  (dedicated  to,  and  polluted  with 
idolatry,)  whether  it  be  of  human  or  divine 
institution.  If  it  be  of  human  institution  it 
may  be  removed,  &c. ;  but  if  the  ceremony 
be  of  divine  institution,  such  as  kneeling  is, 
— for  the  same  is  commended  by  God  unto 
us  in  his  word, — then  we  ought  to  consider 
whether  the  abuse  of  that  ceremony  hath 
proceeded  from  the  nature  of  the  action 

1  Com.  in  Col.  ii.  17. 

1  De  Imagin.,  col.  403. 

*  Com.  in  2  Kings  xviii.  4. 

4  Proc.  in  Perth  Assembly,  part  2,  p.  120. 


wherein  it  was  used  ;  for  if  it  be  so,  it  ought 
to  be  abolished,  &c. ;  but  if  the  abuse  pro¬ 
ceed  not  from  the  nature  of  the  action,  but 
from  the  opinion  of  the  agent,  then,  the  opi¬ 
nion  being  removed,  the  religious  ceremony 
may  be  used  without  any  profanation  of 
idolatry.  For  example,  the  abuse  of  kneel¬ 
ing  in  elevation,  &c.,  proceedeth  not  only 
from  the  opinion  of  the  agent,  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  action,  which  is  idolatrous  and 
superstitious,  &c.,  and,  therefore,  both  the 
action  and  gesture  ought  to  be  abolished. 
But  the  sacrament  of  the  supper,  being  an 
action  instituted  by  God,  and  kneeling  be¬ 
ing  of  its  own  nature  an  holy  and  religious 
ceremonv,  it  can  never  receive  contagion  of 
idolatry  from  it,  but  only  from  the  opinion 
of  the  agent :  then  remove  the  opinion,  both 
the  action  itself  may  be  rightly  used,  and 
kneeling  therein,”  &c.  Ans.  1.  Since  he 
granteth  that  a  ceremony  dedicated  to  and 
polluted  with  idolatry,  may  (he  answereth 
not  the  argument  which  there  he  propound¬ 
ed,  except  he  say  must)  be  abolished,  if  it 
be  of  human  institution,  he  must  grant  from 
this  ground,  if  there  were  no  more,  that  the 
cross,  surplice,  kneeling  at  the  communion, 
&c.,  having  been  so  notoriously  abused  to 
idolatry,  must  be  abolished,  because  they 
have  no  institution  except  from  men  only. 
But,  2,  Why  saith  he  that  kneeling  is  a 
ceremony  of  divine  institution?  which  he 
pronounceth  not  of  kneeling,  as  it  is  actuated 
by  some  individual  case,  or  clothed  with 
certain  particular  circumstances,  (for  he 
maketh  this  kneeling  whereof  he  speaketh 
to  be  found  in  two  most  different  actions, 
the  one  idolatrous,  the  other  holy,)  but 
kneeling  in  the  genered,  per  se,  and  prcecise 
ab  omnibus  circumstantiis.  Let  him  now 
tell  where  kneeling  thus  considered  is  com¬ 
mended  unto  us  in  God’s  word.  He  would 
possibly  allege  that  place,  Psal.  xcv.  6,  “  O 
come,  let  us  worship  and  bow  down  :  let  us 
kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker,”  which  is 
cited  in  the  Canon  of  Perth  about  kneeling ; 
but  I  answer,  whether  one  expounded  that 
place  with  Calvin,1  in  this  sense,  ut  scilicet 
ante  arcam  foederis  populus  se  proster- 
nat,  quia  sermo  de  legali  cultu  habetur  ; 
whereupon  it  should  follow  that  it  com- 
mendeth  only  kneeling  to  the  Jews  in  that 
particular  case,  or  whether  it  be  taken  more 
generally,  to  commend  kneeling  (though  not 
as  necessary,  yet  as  laudable  and  beseem- 


1  Com.  in  ilium  locum. 
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ing)  in  tlie  solemn  acts  of  God’s  immediate 
worship,  such  as  that  praise  and  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  whereof  the  beginning  of  the  psalm 
speaketh, — whether,  I  say,  it  be  taken  in 
this  or  that  sense,  yet  it  condemneth  not 
kneeling,  except  in  a  certain  kind  of  worship 
only.  And  as  for  kneeling  in  the  general 
nature  of  it,  it  is  not  of  divine  institution, 
but  in  itself  indifferent,  even  as  sitting, 
standing,  &c.,  all  which  gestures  are  then 
only  made  good  or  evil  when  in  actu  exer- 
cito,  they  are  actuated  and  individualised 
by  particular  circumstances.  3.  If  so  be  the 
ceremony  be  abused  to  idolatry,  it  skills  not 
how ;  for,  as  I  have  showed  before,  the  rea¬ 
sons  and  proofs  which  I  have  produced  for 
the  proposition  of  our  present  argument, 
hold  good  against  the  retaining  of  anvthincr 
which  hath  been  known  to  be  abused  to 
idolatry ;  and  only  such  things  as  have  a 
necessary  use  are  to  be  excepted.  4.  The 
nature  of  an  action,  wherein  a  ceremony  is 
used,  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  abuse  of 
that  ceremony ;  neither  can  the  abuse  of  a 
ceremony  proceed  from  the  nature  of  the 
action  wherein  it  is  used,  as  one  effect  from 
the  cause ;  for  nihil  potest  esse  homini 
causa  sujjiciens  peccati,  except  only  pro¬ 
pria  voluntas.1  5.  The  abuse  of  kneeling  in 
the  idolatrous  action  of  elevation,  proceedetli 
not  from  the  nature  of  the  action,  but  from 
the  opinion  of  the  agent,  or  rather  from  his 
will ;  for  ( pnncipium  actionum  humana- 
rum,  is  not  opinion,  but  will,  choosing  that 
which  opinion  conceiteth  to  be  chosen,  or 
voluntas  prceunte  luce  intellectus ,)  it  is  the 
will  of  the  agent  only  which  both  maketh 
the  action  of  elevation  to  be  idolatrous,  and 
likewise  kneeling  in  this  action  to  receive 
the  contagion  of  idolatry.  For  the  elevation 
of  the  bread  materialiter  is  not  idolatrous 
(more  than  the  lifting  up  of  the  bread 
among  us  by  elders  or  deacons,  when  in 
taking  it  off  the  table,  or  setting  it  on,  they 
lift  it  above  the  heads  of  the  communicants), 
but  form  aider  only,  as  it  is  elevated  with  a 
will  and  intention  to  place  it  in  state  of  wor¬ 
ship.  So  likewise  kneeling  to  the  bread 
materialiter  is  not  idolatry  (else  a  man 
were  an  idolater  who  should  be  against  his 
will  thrust  down  and  holden  by  violence 
kneeling  on  his  knees  when  the  bread  is  ele¬ 
vated),  but  formaliter,  as  it  proceedeth 
from  a  will  and  intention  in  men  to  give  to 
the  bread  elevated  a  state  in  that  worship, 

1  Aquin.  2,  2  an.,  quest.  43,  art.  1. 


and  out  of  that  respect  to  kneel  before  it. 
6.  What  can  he  gain  by  this  device,  that 
the  abuse  of  kneeling  in  the  Lord’s  supper 
proceeded  not  from  the  nature  of  the  action, 
but  from  the  will  of  the  agent  ?  Can  he 
hereupon  infer,  that  kneeling  in  that  action 
is  to  be  retained  notwithstanding  of  any  con¬ 
tagion  of  idolatry  which  it  hath  received  ? 
Nay,  then,  let  him  say  that  Hezekiah  did 
not  rightly  in  breaking  down  the  brazen 
serpent,  which  was  set  up  at  God’s  com¬ 
mand,  and  the  abuse  whereof  proceeded  not 
from  the  thing  itself,  which  had  a  most  law¬ 
ful,  profitable,  and  holy  use,  but  only  from 
the  perverse  opinion  and  will  of  them  who 
abused  it  to  idolatry. 

Sect.  15.  But  the  comparing  of  kneeling 
to  the  brazen  serpent  is  very  unsavoury  to 
the  Bishop  ;  and  wherefore  ?  “  The  brazen 
serpent  (saith  he),  in  the  time  it  was  abo¬ 
lished,  had  no  use  :  that  ceased  with  the 
virtue  of  the  cure  that  the  Israelites  re¬ 
ceived  by  looking  upon  it ;  the  act  of  kneel¬ 
ing  continueth  always  in  a  necessary  use,  for 
the  better  expressing  of  our  thankfulness  to 
God.”  Ans.  1.  Both  kneeling,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  popish  ceremonies,  may  well  be 
compared  to  the  brazen  serpent.  And 
divines  do  commonly  allege  this  example,  as 
most  pregnant  to  prove  that  things  or  rites 
polluted  with  idols,  and  abused  to  idolatry, 
may  not  be  retained,  if  they  have  no  neces¬ 
sary  use ;  and  I  have  cited  before  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  acknowledging  that 
this  argument  holdeth  good  against  all 
things  which  are  taken  up,  not  at  God’s 
prescription,  but  at  men’s  injunction.  J. 
Rainold1  argumenteth  from  Ilezekiah’s 
breaking  down  of  the  brazen  serpent,  to  the 
plucking  down  of  the  sign  of  the  cross.  2. 
Why  saith  he  that  the  brazen  serpent,  in 
the  time  it  was  abolished,  had  no  use  ?  The 
use  of  it  ceased  not  with  the  cure,  but  it  was 
still  kept  for  a  most  pious  and  profitable  use, 
even  to  be  a  monument  of  that  mercy  which 
the  Israelites  received  in  the  wilderness, 
and  it  served  for  the  better  expressing  of 
their  thankfulness  to  God,  which  the  Bishop 
here  calleth  a  necessary  use.  3.  When  he 
saith  that  kneeling  continueth  always  in  a 
necessary  use,  we  must  understand  him  to 
speak  of  kneeling  in  the  act  of  receiving  the 
communion  ;  else  he  runs  at  random  ;  tor  it 
is  not  kneeling  in  the  general,  but  kneeling 
in  this  particular  case,  which  is  compared  to 

1  Confer,  with  J.  Hart,  cap.  S,  divis.  4,  p.  509. 
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the  brazen  serpent.  Now,  to  say  that  this 
gesture  in  this  action  is  necessary  for  our 
better  expressing  of  our  thankfulness  to 
God,  importeth  that  the  church  of  Scotland, 
and  many  famous  churches  in  Europe,  for  so 
many  years  have  omitted  that  which  was 
necessary  for  the  better  expressing  of  their 
thankfulness  to  God,  and  that  they  have  not 
well  enough  expressed  it.  And,  moreover, 
if  kneeling  be  necessary  in  the  Lord’s  sup¬ 
per  for  our  better  expressing  of  our  thank¬ 
fulness  to  God,  then  it  is  also  necessai’y  at 
our  own  common  tables.  Though  we  be 
bound  to  be  more  thankful  at  the  Lord’s 
table,  and  that  because  we  receive  a  benefit 
of  infinite  more  worth,  yet  we  are  bound  to 
be  tarn  grati,  as  well  thankful  at  our  own 
tables,  albeit  not  tanta  gratitudine.  If, 
then,  the  same  kind  of  thankfulness  be  re¬ 
quired  of  us  at  our  own  tables  (for  intentio 
et  remissio  graduum  secundum  magis  ct 
minus ,  non  variant  speciem  rei),  that  which 
is  necessary  for  expressing  of  our  thankful¬ 
ness  at  the  Lord’s  table  must  be  necessary 
also  for  the  expressing  of  it  -at  our  own. 
When  I  see  the  Bishop  sitting  at  his  table, 
I  shall  tell  him  that  he  omitteth  the  gesture 
which  is  necessary  for  the  expressing  of  his 
thankfulness  to  God.  4.  Did  not  the  apos¬ 
tles’  receiving:  this  sacrament  from  Christ 
himself  well  enough  express  their  thankful¬ 
ness  to  God  ?  yet  they  kneeled  not,  but  sat, 
as  is  evident,  and  shall  be  afterwards  proved 
against  them  who  contradict  everything 
which  crosseth  them.  5.  God  will  never 
take  a  ceremony  of  men’s  devising  for  a 
better  expressing  of  our  thankfulness  than  a 
gesture  which  is  commended  to  us  by  the 
example  of  his  own  Son,  and  his  apostles, 
together  with  the  celebration  of  this  sacra¬ 
ment  in  all  points  according  to  his  institu¬ 
tion.  6.  How  shall  w'e  know  where  we  have 
the  Bishop  and  his  fellows  ?  It  seems  they 
know  not  where  they  have  themselves  ;  for 
sometimes  they  tell  us  that  it  is  indifferent 
to  take  the  communion  sittino-,  or  standing:, 
or  passing,  or  kneeling,  yet  here  the  Bishop 
tells  us  that  kneeling  is  necessary.  7-  I  see 
the  Bishop  perceiveth  that  no  answer  can 
take  kneeling  at  the  communion  out  of  the 
compass  of  the  brazen  serpent,  except  to  say 
it  hath  a  necessary  use ;  this  is  the  dead  lilt, 
which  yet  helpeth  not,  as  I  have  showed. 
All  things,  then,  which  are  not  necessary 
(whereof  kneeling  is  one),  being  notoriously 
abused  to  idolatry,  lull  under  the  brazen 
serpent. 


Sect.  16.  Pay  body  also  will  here  talk  with 
us,  therefore  we  will  talk  with  him  too.  He 
saith,1  that  God  did  not  absolutely  condemn 
things  abused  to  idolatry,  and  tells  us  of  three 
conditions  on  which  it  was  lawful  to  spare 
idolatrous  appurtenances  :  1.  If  there  were 
a  needful  use  of  them  in  God’s  worship.  2. 
In  case  they  were  so  altered  and  disposed, 
as  that  they  tended  not  to  the  honour  of  the 
idol,  and  his  damnable  worship.  3.  If  they 
wrere  without  certain  danger  of  ensnaring 
people  into  idolatry.  Ans.  1.  Either  he  re¬ 
quires  all  these  conditions  in  every  idolothite 
and  idolatrous  appurtenance  which  may  be 
retained,  or  else  he  thinks  that  any  one  of 
them  sufficeth.  If  he  require  all  these,  the 
last  two  are  superfluous ;  for  that  which  hath 
a  needful  use  in  God’s  worship,  can  neither 
tend  to  the  honour  of  the  idol,  nor  yet  can 
have  in  it  any  danger  of  ensnaring  people 
into  idolatry.  If  he  think  any  one  of  those 
conditions  enough,  then  let  us  go  through 
them  :  The  first  I  admit,  but  it  will  not  help 
his  cause ;  for  while  the  world  standeth  they 
shall  never  prove  that  kneeling  in  the  act  of 
receiving  the  communion,  and  the  other  con¬ 
troverted  ceremonies,  have  either  a  needful, 
or  a  profitable,  or  a  lawful  use  in  God’s  wor¬ 
ship.  As  for  his  second  condition,  it  is  all 
one  with  that  which  I  have  already  con- 
luted,2  namely,  that  things  abused  to  idolatry 
may  be  kept,  if  they  be  purged  from  their 
abuse,  and  restored  to  the  right  use.  But 
he  allegeth  for  it  a  passage  of  Parker,  of  the 
Cross,  cap.  1,  sect.  7,  p.  10,  where  he  show- 
eth  out  of  Augustine,  that  an  idolothite  may 
not  be  kept  for  private  use,  except,  1.  Om- 
nis  honor  idoli,  cum  appertissima  destruc- 
tione  subvertatur.  2.  That  not  only  his 
honour  be  not  despoiled,  but  also  all  show 
thereof.  How  doth  this  place  (now  would 
I  know)  make  anything  for  Paybody  ?  Do 
they  keep  kneeling  for  private  use  ?  Do  they 
destroy  most  openly  all  honour  of  the  idol 
to  which  kneeling  was  dedicated?  Hath  their 
j  kneeling  not  so  much  as  any  show  of  the 
breaden  god’s  honour  ?  ho  will  say  so  ? 
And  if  any  will  say  it,  who  will  believe  it  ? 
Who  knoweth  not  that  kneeling  is  kept  for 
a  public,  and  not  for  a  private  use,  and  that 
the  breaden  idol  receiveth  very  great  show 
of  honour  from  it  ?  lie  was  scarce  of  war- 
j  rants  when  he  had  no  better  than  Parker 
|  could  afford  him.  Ilis  third  condition  rests, 


1  Apol.,  part  3,  cap.  4,  sect.  15 — 17. 
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and  touching  it  I  ask,  what  if  those  idola¬ 
trous  appurtenances  be  not  without  apparent 
danger  of  ensnaring  people  into  idolatry  ? 
Are  we  not  commanded  to  abstain  from  all 
appearance  of  evil  ?  Will  he  correct  the 
Apostle,  and  teach  us,  that  we  need  not  care 
for  apparent,  but  for  certain  dangers  ?  What 
more  apparent  danger  of  ensnaring  people 
into  idolatry  than  unnecessary  ceremonies, 
which  have  been  dedicated  to  and  polluted 
with  idols,  and  which,  being  retained,  do 
both  admonish  us  to  remember  upon  old 
idolatry,  and  move  us  to  return  to  the  same, 
as  I  have  before  made  evident  ?J 

Sect.  17.  Now,  as  for  the  assumption  of 
our  present  argument,  it  cannot  be  but  evi¬ 
dent  to  any  who  will  not  harden  their  minds 
against  the  light  of  the  truth,  that  the  cere- 
monies  in  question  have  been  most  notori¬ 
ously  abused  to  idolatry  and  superstition,  and 
withal,  that  they  have  no  necessary  use  to 
make  us  retain  them.  I  say,  they  have  been 
notoriously  abused  to  idolatry.  1.  Because 
they  have  been  dedicated  and  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  idols.  2.  Because  they  have 
been  deeply  polluted,  and  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  in  idolatrous  worship.  For  both  these 
reasons  doth  Zanchius  condemn  the  sur¬ 
plice,5  and  such  like  popish  ceremonies  left 
in  England,  because  the  whore  of  Rome 
hath  abused,  and  doth  yet  abuse  them,  ad 
alliciendos  homines  ad  scortandum.  Sunt 
enim  pompce  istce  omnes,  et  ceremonies  Pa- 
pistisce,  nihil  aliud  quam  fuel  meretricii, 
ad  hoc  excogitati,ut homines  ad  spiritualem 
scortationem  alliciantur.  O  golden  sen¬ 
tence,  and  worthy  to  be  engraven  with  a 
pen  of  iron,  and  the  point  of  a  diamond  !  for 
most  needful  it  is  to  consider,  that  those  ce¬ 
remonies  are  the  very  meretricious  bravery 
and  veiglincr  trinkets  wherewith  the  Romish 
whore  doth  faird  and  paint  herself,  whilst  she 
propineth  to  the  world  the  cup  of  her  forni¬ 
cations.  This  makes  Zanchius3  to  call  those 
ceremonies  the  relics  and  symbols  of  popish 
idolatry  and  superstition.  When  Queen 
Mary  set  up  Popery  in  England,  and  re¬ 
stored  all  of  it  which  King  Henry  had 
overthrown,  she  considered  that  Popery 
could  not  stand  well-favouredly  without  the 
ceremonies  ;  whereupon  she  ordained,4  ut 
dies  omnes  festicelebr entur ,superioris  aeta- 
tis  ceremonies  restituantur,  pueri  adul- 

1  Supra,  sect.  6. 

s  Epist.  ad  Regin.  Elizab.  Epistolar.,  lib.  1,  p.  112. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  111. 

*  Sleid.  Com.,  lib.  25,  p.  481. 


tiores  ante  baptisati,  ab  episcopis  conjir- 
mentur.  So  that  not  in  remote  regions,  but 
in  his  Majesty’s  dominions, — not  in  a  time 
past  memory,  but  about  fourscore  years  a^o, 
— not  by  people’s  practice  only,  but  by  the 
laws  and  edicts  of  the  supreme  magistrate, 
the  ceremonies  have  been  abused  to  the  re¬ 
inducing  and  upholding  of  Popery  and  ido¬ 
latry.  Both  far  and  near,  then,  both  long 
since  and  lately,  it  is  more  than  notorious 
how  grossly  and  grievously  the  ceremonies 
have  been  polluted  with  idolatry  and  super¬ 
stition. 

I  cannot  choose  but  marvel  much  how 
Paybody  was  not  ashamed  to  deny  that 
kneeling  hath  been  abused  by  the  Papists.1 
Blush,  0  paper,  which  art  blotted  with  such 
a  notable  lie  !  What  will  not  desperate  im- 
pudency  dare  to  aver  ?  But  Bishop  Lind¬ 
sey  seemeth  also  to  hold  that  kneeling  hath 
been  abused  by  the  Papists2 3 1 *  only  in  the 
elevation  and  circumgestation  of  the  host, 
but  not  in  the  participation ;  and  that  Ho- 
norius  did  not  command  kneeling  in  ti  e  par¬ 
ticipation,  but  only  in  the  elevation  and  cir¬ 
cumgestation.  Ans.  1.  Saltern  mendacem 
oportet  essememorem.  Saith  not  the  Bishop 
himself  elsewhere  of  the  Papists,3  “  In  the 
sacrament  they  kneel  to  the  sign,”  where¬ 
by  he  would  prove  a  disconformity  between 
their  kneeling  and  ours;  for  we  kneel,  saith 
he,  “  by  the  sacrament  to  the  thing  signi¬ 
fied.”  Now  if  the  Papists  in  the  sacrament 
kneel  to  the  sign,  then  they  have  idolatrously 
abused  kneeling,  even  in  the  participation  ; 
for  the  Bishop  dare  not  say  that,  in  the  ele¬ 
vation  or  circumgestation,  there  is  either  sa- 
crament  or  sign.  2.  Why  do  our  divines 
controvert  with  the  Papists,  de  adoratione 
eucharistice,  if  Papists  adore  it  not  in  the 
participation  ?  for  the  host,  carried  about  in 
a  box,  is  not  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist. 
3.  In  the  participation,  Papists  think  that 
the  bread  is  already  transubstantiate  into  the 
body  of  Christ,  by  virtue  of  the  words  of  con¬ 
secration.  Now,  if  in  the  participation  they 
kneel  to  that  which  they  falsely  conceive  to 
be  the  body  of  Christ  (but  is  indeed  corrup¬ 
tible  bread),  with  an  intention  to  give  it 
latria  or  divine  worship,  then  in  the  parti¬ 
cipation  they  abuse  it  to  idolatry.  But  that  is 
true;  therefore,  &c.  4.  Durand  showeth,4that 


1  Apol.,  part  3,  cap.  4. 

5  Proc.  in  Perth  Assembly,  part  2,  p.  118, 119. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  22. 
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though  in  the  holidays  of  Easter  and  Pente¬ 
cost,  and  the  festivities  of  the  blessed  Vir¬ 
gin,  and  in  the  Lord’s  day,  they  kneel  not 
in  the  church,  but  only  stand  (because  of 
the  joy  of  the  festivity),  and  at  the  most  do 
but  bow  or  incline  their  heads  at  prayer, 
yet  in  prcesentia  corporis  et  sanguinis 
Christi,  in  presence  of  the  bread  and  wine, 
which  they  think  to  be  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  they  cease  not  to  kneel.  And 
how  will  the  Bishop  make  their  participa¬ 
tion  free  of  this  idolatrous  kneeling  ?  The 
It  he  mists  show  us,1  that  when  they  are  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking  the  body  and  blood  of  our 
Lord,  they  adore  the  sacrament,  and,  hum¬ 
bling  themselves,  they  say  to  it,  Domine  non 
sum  dignus,  Dcus  propitius  csto  mihi  pec- 
catori.  5.  As  for  that  which  Honorius  III. 
decreed,  Dr  White  calleth  it  the  adoration 
of  the  sacrament,2  which,  if  it  be  so,  then  we 
must  say,  that  he  decreed  adoration  in  the 
participation  itself,  because  extra  usum  sa- 
cramenti,  the  bread  cannot  be  called  a  sa¬ 
crament.  Honorius  commanded  that  the 
priest  should  frequently  teach  his  people  to 
bow  down  devoutly  when  the  host  is  ele¬ 
vated  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  and  that 
they  should  do  the  same  when  it  is  carried 
I  to  the  sick.  All  this  was  ordained  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  participation.  Ad  usum  ilia  in- 
stituta  sunt,  saith  Chemnitius,3  speaking  of 
this  decree,  quando  scilicet  panis  consecra- 
tur,  et  quando  ad  injirmos  defertur,  ut 
cxhibeatur  et  sumatur.  So  that  that  which 
was  specially  respected  in  the  decree,  was 
adoring  in  the  participation. 

Lastly,  Here  we  have  to  do  with  Dr 
Burges,  who  will  have  us  to  think,  that  ado¬ 
ration  in  receiving  the  sacrament*  hath  not 
been  idolatrously  intended  to  the  sacrament 
in  the  church  of  Borne,  neither  by  decree 
nor  custom.  Not  by  decree,  because  albeit 
Honorius  appointed  adoration  to  be  used  in 
the  elevation  and  circumgestation,  yet  not  in 
the  act  of  receiving.  And  albeit  the  Roman 
ritual  do  appoint,  that  clergymen  coining 
to  receive  the  sacrament  do  it  kneeling,  yet 
this  was  done  in  veneration  of  the  altar,5  or 
of  that  which  standeth  thereupon,  and  not 
for  adoration  of  the  host  put  into  their 
mouths.  Not  by  custom  ;  for  he  will  not 


1  Annot.  on  Matt,  viii.,  sect.  3 ;  and  on  1  Cor. 
xi.,  sect.  18. 

3  Way  to  the  Church,  Answer  to  sect.  51. 

3  Exam.  Cone.  Trit.  de  Euchar.,  can.  6,  p.  86. 

4  Of  the  Lawfulness  of  Kneeling,  cap.  21,  p.  65. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  69. 


have  it  said  that  kneeling  in  the  time  of  re¬ 
ceiving  was  ever  in  the  church  of  Rome 
any  rite  of  or  for  adoration  of  the  sacrament, 
because  albeit  the  people  kneel  in  the  act  of 
receiving,  yet  I  “deny  (saith  he)  that  they 
ever  intended  adoration  of  the  species,  at 
that  moment  of  time  when  they  took  it  in 
their  mouths,  but  then  turned  themselves  to 
God,”  &c.  Ans.  1.  As  for  the  decree  of 
Honorius,  I  have  already  answered  with 
Chemnitius,  that  it  had  reference  specially 
to  the  receiving.  2.  When  clergymen  are 
appointed  in  the  Roman  ritual  to  receive 
the  sacrament  at  the  altar  kneeling,  this  was 
not  for  veneration  of  the  altar,  to  which 
they  did  reverence  at  all  times  when  they 
approached  to  it,  but  this  was  required  par¬ 
ticularly  in  their  receiving  of  the  sacrament, 
for  adoration  of  it.  Neither  is  there  men¬ 
tion  made  of  the  altar  as  conferring  any¬ 
thing  to  their  kneeling  in  receiving  the  sa- 
crament ;  for  the  sacrament  was  not  used 
the  more  reverently  because  it  stood  upon 
the  altar,  but  by  the  contrary,  for  the  sacra¬ 
ment’s  sake  reverence  was  done  to  the  altar, 
which  was  esteemed  the  seat  of  the  body  of 
Christ.  It  appeareth,  therefore,  that  the 
altar  is  mentioned,  not  as  concerning  the 
kneeling  of  the  clergymen  in  their  commu¬ 
nicating,  but  simply  as  concerning  their 
communicating,  because  none  but  they  were 
wont  to  communicate  at  the  altar,  according 
to  that  received  canon,  Solis  autem  minis- 
tris  altaris  liceat  ingredi  ad  altare  et 
ibidem  communicare.1  The  one  of  the 
Doctor’s  own  conjectures  is,  that  they 
kneeled  for  reverence  of  that  which  stood 
upon  the  altar  ;  but  I  would  know  what  that 
was  which,  standing  upon  the  altar,  made 
them  to  kneel  in  the  participation,  if  it  was 
not  the  host  itself?  Now,  whereas  he  de¬ 
nies,  as  touching  custom,  that  people  did 
ever  intend  the  adoration  of  the  species,  I 
answer  :  1 .  How  knows  he  what  people  in 
the  Roman  church  did  intend  in  their 
minds  ?  2.  What  warrant  hath  he  for  this, 

that  they  did  not  in  the  participation  adore 
the  host,  which  was  then  put  into  their 
mouth?  3.  Though  this  which  he  saith 
were  true,  he  gaineth  nothing  by  it ;  for  put 
the  case,  they  did  not  intend  the  adoration  of 
the  species,  dare  he  say,  that  they  intended 
not  the  adoration  of  that  which  was  under 
the  species?  I  trow  not.  Now,  that  which 


1  C'oncil.  I.nodicaen.,  can.  19.  See  also  Cone. 
Tolct.  4,  can.  17. 
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was  under  the  species,  though  in  their  con¬ 
ceit  it  was  Christ’s  body,  yet  it  was  indeed 
bread ;  so  that,  in  the  very  participation, 
they  were  worshipping  the  bread.  But,  4, 
What  needeth  any  more  ?  lie  maketh 
himself  a  liar,  and  saith  plainly,1  that  after 
transubstantiation  was  embraced,  and  when 
all  the  substance  of  the  visible  creature  was 
held  to  be  gone,  they  did  intend  the  adora¬ 
tion  of  the  invisible  things,  as  if  there  had 
been  now  no  substance  of  any  creature  left 
therein,  whereby  he  destroyeth  all  which  he 
hath  said  of  their  not  intending  the  adora¬ 
tion  of  the  species. 

Sect.  20.  Last  of  all,  for  the  other  part 
of  my  assumption,  that  the  ceremonies  have 
no  necessary  use  in  God’s  worship,  I  need 
no  other  proof  than  the  common  by-word  of 
Formalists,  which  saith  they  are  things  in- 
|  different.  Yet  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh2  and 
Paybody3  have  turned  their  tongues  brave¬ 
ly,  and  chosen  rather  to  say  anything  against 
us  than  nothing.  They  spare  not  to  answer, 
that  kneeling  hath  a  necessary  use.  They 
are  most  certainly  speaking  of  kneeling  in 
the  act  of  receiving  the  communion  ;  for 
they  and  their  opposites,  in  those  places,  are 
disputing  of  no  other  kneeling  but  this  only. 
Now  we  may  easily  perceive  they  are  in  an 
evil  taking,  when  they  are  driven  to  such  an 
unadvised  and  desperate  answer.  For,  1, 
If  kneeling  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  Lord’s 
supper  be  necessary,  why  have  themselves 
too  written  so  much  for  the  indifferency  of 
it?  0  desultorious  levity  that  knows  not 
where  to  hold  itself !  2.  If  it  be  necessary, 

what  makes  it  to  be  so  ?  What  law  ?  What 
example  ?  What  reason  ?  3.  If  it  be  ne¬ 

cessary,  not  only  many  reformed  churches, 
and  many  ancient  too,  but  Christ  himself 
and  his  apostles  have,  in  this  sacrament, 
omitted  something  that  was  necessary.  4. 
If  it  be  necessary,  why  do  many  of  their 
own  disciples  take  the  communion  sitting,  in 
places  where  sitting  is  used  ?  What  need  I 
to  say  more  ?  In  the  first  part  of  this  dis¬ 
pute  I  have  proved  that  the  ceremonies  are 
not  necessary,  in  respect  of  the  church’s  or¬ 
dinance  ;  howbeit  if  it  were  answered  in 
this  place,  that  they  are  in  this  respect  ne¬ 
cessary,  it  helpeth  not,  since  the  argument 
proceedeth  against  all  things  notoriously 
abused  to  idolatry,  which  neither  God  nor 
nature  hath  made  necessary.  And  for  any 

1  Ubi  Snpra,  p.  61. 

2  Ubi  Supra,  p.  118. 

3  Ubi  Supra. 


necessity  of  the  ceremonies  in  themselves, 
either  our  opposites  must  repudiate  what 
hath  unadvisedly  fallen  from  their  pens  here- 
anent,  or  else  forsake  their  beaten  ground  of 
indifferency,  and  say  plainly,  that  the  cere¬ 
monies  are  urged  hy  them,  to  be  observed 
with  an  opinion  of  necessity,  as  worship  of 
God,  and  as  things  in  themselves  necessary. 
Look  to  yourselves,  O  Formalists,  for  you 
stand  here  upon  such  slippery  places,  that  j 
you  cannot  hold  both  your  feet ! 


CHAPTER  III. 

THAT  THE  CEREMONIES  ARE  UNLAWFUL,  BE¬ 
CAUSE  THEY  SORT  US  WITH  IDOLATERS, 

BEING  THE  BADGES  OF  PRESENT  IDOLATRY 

AMONG  THE  PAPISTS. 

Sect.  1.  It  followeth  according  to  the 
order  which  I  have  proposed,  to  show  next, 
that  the  ceremonies  are  idolatrous,  partici¬ 
pative.  By  communicating  with  idolaters 
in  their  rites  and  ceremonies,  we  ourselves 
become  guilty  of  idolatry;  even  as  Ahaz, 
2  Kings  xvi.  10,  was  an  idolater,  eo  ipso, 
that  he  took  the  pattern  of  an  altar  from 
idolators.  Forasmuch,  then,  as  kneeling 
before  the  consecrated  bread,  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  surplice,  festival  days,  bishopping,  bow¬ 
ing  down  to  the  altar,  administration  of  the 
sacraments  in  private  places,  &c.,  are  the 
wares  of  Rome,  the  baggage  of  Babylon,  the 
ti'inkets  of  the  whore,  the  badges  of  Popery, 
the  ensigns  of  Christ’s  enemies,  and  the 
very  trophies  of  antichrist,  —  we  cannot 
conform,  communicate  and  symbolise  with 
the  idolatrous  Papists  in  the  use  of  the 
same,  without  making  ourselves  idolaters  by 
participation.  Shall  the  chaste  spouse  of 
Christ  take  upon  her  the  ornaments  of  the 
whore  ?  Shall, the  Israel  of  God  symbolise 
with  her  who  is  spiritually  called  Sodom  and 
Egypt  ?  Shall  the  Lord’s  redeemed  people 
wear  the  ensigns  of  their  captivity  ?  Shall 
the  saints  be  seen  with  the  mark  of  the 
beast  ?  Shall  the  Christian  church  be  like 
the  antichristian,  the  holy  like  the  profane, 
religion  like  superstition,  the  temple  of  God 
like  the  synagogue  of  Satan  ?  Our  oppo¬ 
sites  are  so  far  from  being  moved  with  these 
things,  that  both  in  pulpits  and  private 
places  they  used  to  plead  for  the  ceremonies 
by  this  very  argument,  that  we  should  not 
run  so  far  away  from  Papists,  but  come  as 
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near  them  as  we  can.  But  for  proof  of  that 
which  we  say,  namely,  that  it  is  not  lawful 
to  symbolise  with  idolaters  (and  by  conse¬ 
quence  with  Papists),  or  to  be  like  them  in 
their  rites  or  ceremonies,  we  have  more  to 
allege  than  they  can  answer. 

Sect.  2.  For,  1st,  We  have  Scripture 
for  us.  “  After  the  doings  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  wherein  ye  dwelt,  shall  ye  not  do : 
and  after  the  doings  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
whither  I  bring  ye,  shall  ye  not  do,  neither 
shall  ye  walk  in  their  ordinances,”  Lev. 
xviii.  3.  “  Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou 

be  not  snared  by  following  them,  &c.,  say¬ 
ing,  IIow  did  these  nations  serve  their 
gods  ?  even  so  will  I  do  likewise.  Thou 
shalt  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,” 
Deut.  xii.  30.  “  Thou  shalt  not  do  after 

their  works,”  Exod.  xxiii.  24.  Yea,  they 
were  straitly  forbidden  to  round  the  corners 
of  their  heads,  or  to  make  any  cuttings  in 
the  flesh  for  the  dead,  or  to  print  any  mark 
upon  them,  or  to  make  baldness  upon  their 
heads,  or  between  their  eyes,  forasmuch  as 
God  hath  chosen  them  to  be  a  holy  and  a 
peculiar  people,  and  it  behoved  them  not  to 
be  framed  nor  fashioned  like  the  nations, 
Lev.  xix.  27,  28,  and  xxi.  5 ;  and  Deut. 
xiv.  1.  And  what  else  was  meant  by  those 
laws  which  forbade  them  to  suffer  their  cat¬ 
tle  to  gender  with  a  diverse  kind,  to  sow 
their  field  with  diverse  seed,  to  wear  a  gar¬ 
ment  of  diverse  sorts,  as  of  woollen  and  linen, 
to  plough  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together  ? 
Levit.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  6 — 11.  This 
was  the  hold  that  people  in  simplicity  and 
purity,  ne  hinc  inde  accersat  ritus  alienos, 
saith  Calvin,  upon  these  places.  Besides, 
find  we  not  that  they  were  sharply  reproved 
when  they  made  themselves  like  other  na¬ 
tions  ?  “Ye  have  made  you  priests  after 
the  manner  of  the  nations  of  other  lands,” 
2  Chron.  xiii.  9.  “  They  followed  vanity, 

and  became  vain,  and  went  after  the  heathen 
that  were  round  about  them,  concerning 
whom  the  Lord  had  charged  them,  that  they 
should  not  do  like  them,”  2  Kin^s  xvii.  15. 
Ihe  gospel  commendeth  the  same  to  us 
which  the  law  did  to  them  :  “  Be  not  ye 
unequally  yoked  with  unbelievers  ;  for  what 
fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  unright¬ 
eousness  ?  and  what  communion  hath  light 
with  darkness  ?  and  what  concord  hath 
Christ  with  Belial  ?  and  what  agreement 
hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idols,”  &c. 
“  Wherefore,  come  out  from  among  them, 
and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and 


touch  not  the  unclean  thing,”  2  Cor.  vi. 
14 — 17.  “  If  any  man  worship  the  beast, 
and  his  image,  and  receive  his  mark  in  his 
forehead,  or  in  his  hand,  the  same  shall 
drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,” 
Rev.  xiv.  9.  And  the  apostle  Jude,  ver. 
12,  will  have  us  to  hate  the  very  garment 
spotted  with  the  flesh,  importing,  that  as 
under  the  law  men  were  made  unclean  not 
only  by  leprosy,  but  by  the  garments,  vessels 
and  houses  of  leprous  men  ;  so  do  we  con¬ 
tract  the  contagion  of  idolatry,  by  commu¬ 
nicating  with  the  unclean  things  of  idola- 
ters. 

Sect.  3.  Before  we  go  further,  we  will  see 
what  our  opposites  have  said  to  those  Scrip¬ 
tures  which  we  allege.  Hooker  saith,1  that 
the  reason  why  God  forbade  his  people 
Israel  the  use  of  such  rites  and  customs  as 
were  among  the  Egyptians  and  the  Canaan- 
ites,  was  not  because  it  behoved  his  people 
to  be  framed  of  set  purpose  to  an  utter  dis¬ 
similitude  with  those  nations,  but  his  mean¬ 
ing  was  to  bar  Israel  from  similitude  w  ith 
those  nations  in  such  things  as  were  repug¬ 
nant  to  his  ordinances  and  laws.  Ans.  1. 
Let  it  be  so  :  he  hath  said  enough  against 
himself.  For  we  have  the  same  reason  to 
make  us  abstain  from  all  the  rites  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  idolaters,  that  we  may  be  barred 
from  similitude  with  them  in  such  things 
as  are  flatly  repugnant  to  God’s  word,  be¬ 
cause  dissimilitude  in  ceremonies  is  a  bar  to 
stop  similitude  in  substance ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  similitude  in  ceremonies  openeth  a 
way  to  similitude  in  greater  substance.  2. 
His  answer  is  but  a  begging  of  that  which 
is  in  question,  forasmuch  as  we  allege  those 
laws  and  prohibitions  to  prove  that  all  the 
rites  and  customs  of  those  nations  were  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  ordinances  and  laws  of  God, 
and  that  Israel  was  simply  forbidden  to  use 
them.  3.  Yet  this  was  not  a  framing  of 
Israel  of  set  purpose  to  an  utter  dissimili¬ 
tude  with  those  nations,  for  Israel  used  food 
and  raiment,  sowing  and  reaping,  sitting, 
standing,  lying,  walking,  talking,  trading, 
laws,  government,  &c.,  notwithstanding  that 
the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites  used  so.  They 
were  only  forbidden  to  be  like  those  nations 
in  such  unnecessary  rites  and  customs  as  had 
neither  institution  from  God  nor  nature,  hut 
were  the  inventions  and  devices  of  men  only. 
In  things  and  rites  of  this  kind  alone  it  is 
that  we  plead  for  dissimilitude  with  the  ido- 


1  Keel.  Pol  ,  lib.  4,  sect.  G. 
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latrous  Papists  ;  for  the  ceremonies  in  con¬ 
troversy  are  not  only  proved  to  be  under  the 
compass  of  such,  but  are,  besides,  made  by 
the  Papists  badges  and  marks  of  their  reli¬ 
gion,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards. 

Sect.  4.  To  that  place,  2  Cor.  vi.,  Pay- 
body  answereth,1  that  nothing  else  is  there 
meant,  than  that  we  must  beware  and  se¬ 
parate  ourselves  from  the  communion  of 
their  sins  and  idolatries.  Ans.  1.  When  the 
Apostle  there  forbiddeth  the  Corinthians  to 
be  unequally  yoked  with  unbelievers,  or  to 
have  any  communion  or  fellowship  with  ido¬ 
laters,  and  requireth  them  so  to  come  out 
from  among  them,  that  they  touch  none  of 
their  unclean  things,  why  may  we  not  un¬ 
derstand  his  meaning  to  be,  that  not  only 
they  should  not  partake  with  pagans  in 
their  idolatries,  but  that  they  should  not 
marry  with  them,  nor  frequent  their  feasts, 
nor  go  to  the  theatre  to  behold  their  plays, 
nor  go  to  law  before  their  judges,  nor  use 
any  of  their  rites  ?  For  with  such  idolaters 
we  ought  not  to  have  any  fellowship,  as 
Zanchius  resolves,2  but  only  in  so  far  as  ne¬ 
cessity  compelleth,  and  charity  requireth. 
2.  All  the  x’ites  and  customs  of  idolaters, 
which  have  neither  institution  from  God 
nor  nature,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  those 
sins  wherein  we  may  not  partake  with 
them,  for  they  are  the  unprofitable  works 
1  of  darkness,  all  which  Calvin  judgeth  to  be 
in  that  place  generally  forbidden,3  before 
the  Apostle  descend  particularly  to  forbid 
partaking  with  them  in  their  idolatry.  As 
for  the  prohibition  of  diverse  mixtures,  Pay- 
body  saith,4  the  Jews  were  taught  thereby  to 
make  no  mixture  of  true  and  false  worship. 
Ans.  1.  According  to  his  tenets,  itfolloweth 
upon  this  answer,  that  no  mixture  is  to  be 
made  betwixt  holy  and  idolatrous  ceremo¬ 
nies,  for  he  calleth  kneeling  a  bodily  wor¬ 
ship,  and  a  worship  gesture,  more  than  once 
or  twice.  And  we  have  seen  before,  how 
Dr  Burges  calleth  the  ceremonies  wor- 
\  ship  of  God.  2.  If  mixture  of  true  and 
false  worship  be  not  lawful,  then  forasmuch 
as  the  ceremonies  of  God:s  ordinance, 

|  namely,  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  are  true  worship  ;  and  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  Popery,  namely,  cross,  kneeling, 
holidays,  &c.,  are  false  worship;  therefore, 
there  oucdit  to  be  no  mixture  of  them  to- 

O 

1  Apol.,  part  3,  cap.  4,  sect.  5. 

3  In  Praec.  2,  p.  543. 

3  Com.  in  ilium  locum. 

4  Ubi  Supra. 


gether.  3.  If  the  Jews  were  taught  to  make 
no  mixture  of  true  and  false  worship,  then 
by  the  self-same  instruction,  if  there  had 
been  no  more,  they  were  taught  also  to  shun 
all  such  occasions  as  might  any  ways  produce 
such  a  mixture,  and  by  consequence  all  sym¬ 
bolising  with  idolaters  in  their  rites  and  ce¬ 
remonies. 

Sect.  5.  As  touching  those  laws  which 
forbade  the  Israelites  to  make  round  the 
corners  of  their  heads,  or  to  mar  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  their  beards,  or  to  make  any  cuttings 
in  their  flesh,  or  to  make  any  baldness  be¬ 
tween  their  eyes,  Hooker  answereth,1  that 
the  cutting  round  of  the  comers  of  the  head, 
and  the  tearing  off  the  tufts  of  the  beard, 
howbeit  they  were  in  themselves  indiffer¬ 
ent,  yet  they  are  not  indifferent  being  used 
as  signs  of  immoderate  and  hopeless  lamen¬ 
tation  for  the  dead  ;  in  which  sense  it  is, 
that  the  law  forbiddeth  them.  To  the  same 
purpose  saith  Paybody,2  that  the  Lord  did 
not  forbid  his  people  to  mar  and  abuse  their 
heads  and  beards  for  the  dead,  because  the 
heathen  did  so,  but  because  the  practice 
doth  not  agree  to  the  faith  and  hope  of  a 
Christian,  if  the  heathen  had  never  used  it. 
Ans.  1.  How  much  surer  and  sounder  is 
Calvin’s  judgment,3  non  aliud  fuisse  Dei 
consilium,  quam  ut  interposito  obstaculo 
populum  suum  a  prophanis  Gentibus  di- 
rimiret  ?  For  albeit  the  cutting  the  hair  be 
a  thing  in  itself  indifferent,  yet  because  the 
Gentiles  did  use  it  superstitiously,  therefore, 
saith  Calvin,  albeit  it  was  per  se  medium, 
Deus  tarnen  noluit  populo  suo  liberum 
esse,  ut  tanquam  pueri  discerent  ex  parvis 
rudimentis,  se  non  aliter  Deo  fore  gratos, 
nisi  exteris  et  preeputiatis  essent  prorsus 
dissimiles,  ac  longissime  abessent  ab  co¬ 
rum  exemplis,  preesertim  vero  ritus  omnes 
fugerent,  quibus  testata  fuerit  religio.  So 
that  from  this  law  it  doth  most  manifestly 
appear,  that  we  may  not  be  like  idolaters,  no 
not  in  things  which  are  in  themselves  indif¬ 
ferent,  when  we  know  they  do  use  them  su¬ 
perstitiously.  2.  What  warrant  is  there  for 
this  gloss,  that  the  law  forbiddeth  the  cut¬ 
ting  round  of  the  comers  of  the  head,  and 
the  matting  of  the  comers  of  the  beard,  to 
be  used  as  signs  of  immoderate  and  hopeless 
lamentation  for  the  dead,  and  that  in  no 
other  sense  they  are  forbidden  ?  Albeit  the 
cutting  of  the  flesh  may  be  expounded  to 

1  Eccl.  Pol.,  lib.  4,  sect.  6. 

3  Ubi  Supra. 

3  Com.  in  Lev.  six.  27,  28. 
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proceed  from  immoderate  grief,  and  to  be  a 
j  sign  of  hopeless  lamentation ;  yet  this  can¬ 
not  be  said  of  rounding  the  hair,  marring 
i  the  beard,  and  making  of  baldness,  which 
might  have  been  used  in  moderate  and 
|  hopeful  lamentation,  as  well  as  our  putting 
!  on  of  mourning  apparel  for  the  dead.  The 
j  law  saith  nothing  of  the  immoderate  use  of 
these  things,  but  simply  forbiddeth  to  round 
the  head,  or  mar  the  beard  for  the  dead  ; 
and  that  because  this  was  one  of  the  rites 
which  the  idolatrous  and  superstitious  Gen¬ 
tiles  did  use,  concerning  whom  the  Lord 
commanded  his  people,  that  they  should  not 
do  like  them,  because  he  had  chosen  them 
to  be  a  holy  and  peculiar  people,  above  all 
people  upon  the  earth.  So  that  the  thing 
which  was  forbidden,  if  the  Gentiles  had  not 
used  it,  should  have  been  otherwise  lawful 
enough  to  God’s  people,  as  we  have  seen  out 
of  Calvin’s  commentary. 

Sect.  6.  Secondly,  We  have  reason  for  that 
which  we  say  ;  for  by  partaking  with  idola¬ 
ters  in  their  rites  and  ceremonies,  we  are 
made  to  partake  with  them  in  their  religion 
too.  For,  cerernonice  omnes  sunt  qucedam 
protestationes  fidei,  saith  Aquinas.1  There¬ 
fore  communio  rituum  cst  quasi  si/mbolum 
communionis  in  religione,  saith  Balduine.2 
They  who  did  eat  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices 
were  partakers  of  the  altar,  1  Cor.  x.  18, 
that  is,  saith  Pareus,3  socios  Judaicce  reli- 
gionis  ct  cultus  se  profitebantur.  For  the 
Jews  by  their  sacrifices  mutuam  in  una 
eadcmque  religione  copulationcm  sanciunt, 
saith  Beza.4  Whereupon  Dr  Fulk  noteth,5 
that  the  Apostle  in  that  place  doth  compare 
our  sacraments  with  the  altars,  hosts,  sacri¬ 
fices  or  immolations  of  the  Jews  and  Gen-  : 
tiles,  “  in  that  point  which  is  common  to  all  j 
ceremonies,  to  declare  them  that  use  them 
to  be  partakers  of  that  religion  whereof  they 
be  ceremonies.”  If  then  Isidore  thought  it 
unlawful  for  Christians  to  take  pleasure  in 
the  fables  of  heathen  poets,6  because  non  so¬ 
lum  thura  offerendo  dcemonibus  immola- 
tur,  sed  etiam  eorum  dicta  libentius  capi¬ 
endo;  much  more  have  we  reason  to  think 
that,  by  taking  part  in  the  ceremonies  of 
idolaters,  we  do  but  offer  to  devils,  and  join 
ourselves  to  the  service  of  idols. 


1  Aquin.,  2,  2ae,  quest.  103,  art.  4. 

3  De  Cas.  Cons.,  lib.  2,  cap.  14,  cas.  7. 

3  Com.  in  ilium  locum. 

*  Annot.  ibid. 

5  Ag.  the  Rhera.,  Annot.  on  1  Cor.  x.,  sect.  8. 

*  Apud  G  rati  an.  Deer.,  p.  1,  dist.  37,  cap.  15. 


Sect.  7.  Thirdly,  As  by  Scripture  and 
reason,  so  by  antiquity,  we  strengthen  our 
argument.  Of  old,  Christians  did  so  shun  to 
be  like  the  pagans,  that  in  the  days  of  Tertul- 
lian  it  was  thought  they  might  not  wear  gar¬ 
lands,  because  thereby  they  had  been  made 
conform  to  the  pagans.  Hence  Tertullian 
justifieth  the  soldier  who  refused  to  wear  a 
garland  as  the  pagans  did.1  Dr  Mortoune 
himself  allegeth  another  case  out  of  Tertul¬ 
lian,2  which  maketh  to  this  purpose,  name¬ 
ly,  that  Christian  proselytes  did  distinguish 
themselves  from  Roman  pagans,  by  casting 
away  their  gowns  and  wearing  of  cloaks. 
But  these  things  we  are  not  to  urge,  because 
we  plead  not  for  dissimilitude  with  the  Pa¬ 
pists  in  civil  fashions,  but  in  sacred  and  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies.  For  this  point  then  at 
which  we  hold  us,  we  allege  that  which  is 
marked  in  the  third  century  out  of  Origen,3 
namely,  that  it  was  held  unlawful  for  Chris¬ 
tians  to  observe  the  feasts  and  solemnities, 
either  of  the  Jews  or  of  the  Gentiles.  Now 
we  find  a  whole  council  determining  thus,4 
Non  oportet  a  Judceis  vel  hcereticis,  feri- 
atica  quee  mittuntur  accipere,  nec  cum  eis 
dies  agere  feriatos.  The  council  of  Nice 
also  condemned  those  who  kept  Easter  upon 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month.  That 
which  made  them  pronounce  so  (as  is  clear 
from  Constantine’s  epistle  to  the  churches5) 
was,  because  they  held  it  unbeseeming  for 
Christians  to  have  anything  common  with 
the  Jews  in  their  rites  and  observances. 
Augustine  condemnet.h  fasting  upon  the 
Sabbath  day  as  scandalous,  because  the  Ma- 
nichees  used  so,  and  fasting  upon  that  day 
had  been  a  conformity  with  them  ;6  and 
wherefore  did  Gregory  advise  Leander  to 
abolish  the  ceremony  of  trim-immersion  ? 
His  words  are  plain  :7  Quia  nunc  hue  usque 
ab  hcereticis  infans  in  baptismate  tertio 
mergebatur,  fiendum  apud  vos  esse  non 
censco.  Why  doth  Epiphanius,8  in  the  end 
of  his  books  contra  hccreses,  rehearse  all  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church,  as  marks  whereby 
the  church  is  discerned  from  all  other  sects? 
If  the  church  did  symbolise  in  ceremonies 
with  other  sects,  he  could  not  have  done  so. 
And,  moreover,  find  we  not  in  the  canons  of 

1  De  Corona  Militis. 

3  Partic.  Dcf.,  cap.  1,  sect.  1. 

3  Magd.,  cent.  3,  cap.  6,  col.  147. 

4  Concil.  Laodicen.,  can.  37. 

6  Apud  Tlieod.,  lib.  1,  cap.  10. 

6  Epist.  86,  ad  Casulan. 

7  Lib.  1,  epist.  41. 

8  Apnd  Bell,  de  Effect.  Sacr.,  lib.  2,  cap.  31. 
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the  ancient  councils,1  that  Christians  were 
forbidden  to  deck  their  houses  with  green 
boughs  and  bay  leaves,  to  observe  the  calends 
of  January,  to  keep  the  first  day  of  every 
month,  &c.,  because  the  pagans  used  to  do 
so  ?  Last  of  all,  read  we  not  in  the  fourth 
century  of  the  ecclesiastical  history,2  that  the 
frame  of  Christians  in  that  age  was  such, 
that  nec  cum  hcercticis  commune  quicquam 
habere  voluerunt  ? 

Sect.  8.  One  would  think  that  nothing  could 
be  answered  to  any  of  these  things,  by  such  as 
pretend  no  less  than  that  they  have  devoted 
themselves  to  bend  all  their  wishes  and  la¬ 
bours  for  procuring  the  imitation  of  venera¬ 
ble  antiquity.  Yet  Hooker  can  coin  a  con¬ 
jecture  to  frustrate  all  which  we  allege.3 
“  In  things  (saith  he)  of  their  own  nature 
indifferent,  if  either  councils  or  particular 
men  have  at  any  time  with  sound  judgment 
misliked  conformity  between  the  church  of 
God  and  infidels,  the  cause  thei’eof  hath  not 
been  affectation  of  dissimilitude,  but  some 
special  accident  which  the  church,  not  being 
always  subject  unto,  hath  not  still  cause  to 
do  the  like.  For  example  (saith  he),  in  the 
dangerous  days  of  trial,  wherein  there  was 
no  way  for  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ  to  tri¬ 
umph  over  infidelity  but  through  the  con¬ 
stancy  of  his  saints,  whom  yet  a  natural  de¬ 
sire  to  save  themselves  from  the  flame  might, 
peradventure,  cause  to  join  with  the  pagans 
in  external  customs,  too  far  using  the  same 
as  a  cloak  to  conceal  themselves  in,  and  a 
mist  to  darken  the  eyes  of  infidels  withal ; 
for  remedy  hereof,  it  might  be,  those  laws 
were  provided.”  Ans.  1.  This  answer  is  al¬ 
together  doubtful  and  conjectural,  made  up 
of  if  and  peradventure,  and  it  might  be. 
Neither  is  anything  found  which  can  make 
such  a  conjecture  probable.  2.  The  true 
reason  why  Christians  were  forbidden  to 
use  the  rites  and  customs  of  pagans,  was 
neither  a  bare  affectation  of  dissimilitude, 
nor  yet  any  special  accident  which  the  church 
is  not  always  subject  unto,  but  because  it  was 
held  unlawful  to  symbolise  with  idolaters  in 
the  use  of  such  rites  as  they  placed  any  re¬ 
ligion  in.  For  in  the  fathers  and  councils 
which  we  have  cited  to  this  purpose,  there  is 
no  other  reason  mentioned  why  it  behoved 
Christians  to  abstain  from  those  forbidden 


1  Cone.  African.,  can.  27 ;  Cone.  Tolet.  4,  can.  5, 
et  10 ;  Cone.  Brae.  2,  can.  73. 

2  Magd.,  cent.  4,  cap.  6,  col.  458. 

3  Eccl.  Pol.,  lib.  4,  sect.  7. 


customs,  but  only  because  the  pagans  and 
infidels  used  so.  3.  And  what  if  Hooker’s  ! 
divination  shall  have  place  ?  Doth  it  not 
agree  to  us,  so  as  it  should  make  us  mislike 
the  Papists  ?  Yes,  sure,  and  more  properly. 
For  put  the  case,  that  those  ancient  Chris¬ 
tians  had  not  avoided  conformity  with  pa¬ 
gans  in  those  rites  and  customs  which  we 
read  to  have  been  forbidden  them,  yet  for 
all  that,  there  had  been  remaining  betwixt 
them  and  the  pagans  a  great  deal  more 
difference  than  will  remain  betwixt  us  and 
the  Papists,  if  we  avoid  not  conformity  with 
them  in  the  controverted  ceremonies ;  for 
the  pagans  had  not  the  word,  sacraments, 
&c.,  which  the  Papists  do  retain,  so  that  we 
may  far  more  easily  use  the  ceremonies  as  a 
mist  to  darken  the  eyes  of  the  Papists,  than 
they  could  have  used  those  forbidden  rites 
as  a  mist  to  darken  the  eyes  of  pagans. 
Much  more,  then,  Protestants  should  not  be 
permitted  to  conform  themselves  unto  Pa¬ 
pists  in  rites  and  ceremonies,  lest,  in  the 
dangerous  days  of  trial  (which  some  reform¬ 
ed  churches  in  Europe  do  presently  feel,  and 
which  seem  to  be  faster  approaching  to  our¬ 
selves  than  the  most  part  are  aware  of),  they  | 
join  themselves  to  Papists  in  these  external 
things,  too  far  using  the  same  as  a  cloak  to 
conceal  themselves  in,  &c.  4.  Me  find  that 
the  reason  why  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo 
forbade  the  ceremony  of  thrice  dipping  in 
water  to  be  used  in  baptism,  was.1  lest  Chris¬ 
tians  should  seem  to  assent  to  heretics  who 
divide  the  Trinity.  And  the  reason  why 
the  same  council  forbade  the  clergymen  to 
conform  themselves  unto  the  custom  of  here¬ 
tics,2  in  the  shaving  off  the  hair  of  their 
head,  is  mentioned  to  have  been  the  remov¬ 
ing  of  conformity  with  the  custom  of  here¬ 
tics  from  the  churches  of  Spain,  as  being  a 
great  dishonour  unto  the  same.  And  we 
have  heard  before,  that  Augustine  condemn- 
eth  conformity  with  the  Manichees,  in  fast¬ 
ing  upon  the  Lord’s  day,  as  scandalous.  And 
whereas  afterwards  the  council  of  Catsar- 
Augusta  forbade  fasting  upon  the  Lord’s  day, 
a  grave  writer  laveth  out  the  reason  of  this 
prohibition  thus  :3  “  It  would  appear  that 
this  council  had  a  desire  to  abolish  the  rites 
and  customs  of  the  Manichean  heretics,  who 
were  accustomed  to  fast  upon  the  Lord’s 
day.”  Lastly,  we  have  seen  from  Constan¬ 
tine’s  epistle  to  the  churches,  that  dissimili- 

1  Can.  5. 

2  Can.  40. 

3  Sims.  Hist,  of  the  Church,  lib.  4,  cent.  6. 
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tude  with  the  Jews  was  one  (though  not 
the  only  one)  reason  why  it  was  not  thought 
beseeming  to  keep  Easter  upon  the  four¬ 
teenth  day  of  the  month.  Who  then  can 
think  that  any  special  accident,  as  Hooker 
imagineth,  was  the  reason  why  the  rites  and 
customs  of  pagans  were  forbidden  to  Chris¬ 
tians  ?  Were  not  the  customs  of  the  pagans 
to  be  held  unbeseeming  for  Christians,  as 
well  as  the  customs  of  the  Jews  ?  Hay,  if 
conformity  with  heretics  (whom  Hooker  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  a  part  of  the  visible 
church1),  in  their  customs  and  ceremonies, 
was  condemned  as  a  scandal,  a  dishonour  to 
the  church,  and  an  assenting  unto  their  here¬ 
sies,  might  he  not  have  much  more  thought 
that  conformity  with  the  customs  of  pagans 
was  forbidden  as  a  greater  scandal  and  dis- 

o  m 

honour  to  the  church,  and  as  an  assenting 
to  the  paganism  and  idolatry  of  those  that 
were  without? 

Sect.  9.  But  to  proceed.  In  the  fourth 
place,  the  canon  law  itself  speaketh  for  the 
argument  which  we  have  in  hand  :  Non 

O 

licet  iniquas  observationes  agere  calen- 
darum,  et  otiis  vacarc  Gcntilibus,  neque 
lauro,  aut  viriclitate  arborum,  cingere  do- 
mos:  omnis  eniia  hcec  observatio  paganismi 
est ,2  And  again  :  Anathema  sit  qui  ritum 
paganorum  et  calendarum  observat ,3  And 
alter  :  Dies  AEgyptiaci  et  J anuarii  calen- 
dce  non  sunt  observandce .4 

Fifthly,  Our  assertion  will  find  place  in 
the  school  too,  which  lioldeth  that  Jews 
are  forbidden  to  wear  a  garment  of  diverse 
sorts,5  as  of  linen  and  woollen  together,  and 
that  their  women  were  forbidden  to  wear 
men’s  clothes,  or  their  men  women's  clothes, 
because  the  Gentiles  used  so  in  the  wor¬ 
shipping  of  their  gods.  In  like  manner, 
that  the  priests  were  forbidden  to  round 
their  heads,6  or  mar  their  beards,  or  make 
incision  in  their  flesh,  because  the  idolatrous 
priests  did  so.7  And  that  the  prohibition 
which  forbade  the  connnixtion  of  beasts  of 
diverse  kinds  among  the  Jews  hath  a  figura¬ 
tive  sense,8 *  in  that  we  are  forbidden  to  make 
people  of  one  kind  of  religion,  to  have  any 
conjunction  with  those  of  another  kind. 


1  Eccl.  Pol.,  lib.  3,  sect.  1. 

3  Deer.,  part  2,  causa  26,  quest.  7,  cap.  13. 

3  Ibid.,  cap.  14. 

4  Ibid.,  cap.  17. 

5  Aquin.  1,  2a:,  quest.  102,  art.  6,  resp.  ad  6m. 

6  Ibid.,  resp.  ad  11m. 

7  Baruch.  6,  3  Reg.  xviii. 

8  Ibid.,  resp.  ad  8m. 


Sixthly,  Papists  themselves  teach,1  that 
it  is  generallv  forbidden  to  communicate  \ 
with  infidels  and  heretics,  but  especially  in 
any  act  of  religion.  Yea,  they  think,2  that 
Christian  men  are  bound  to  abhor  the  very 
phrases  and  words  of  heretics,  which  they  j 
use.  Yea,  they  condemn  the  very  heathen¬ 
ish  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  imposed  | 
after  the  names  of  the  planets,3  Sunday, 
Monday,  &c.  They  hold  it  altogether  a 
great  and  damnable  sin  to  deal  with  heretics 
in  matter  of  religion,4  or  any  way  to  com¬ 
municate  with  them  in  spiritual  things. 
Bellarmine  is  plain,5  who  will  have  catho¬ 
lics  to  be  discerned  from  heretics,  and  other 
sects  of  all  sorts,  even  by  ceremonies,  be¬ 
cause  as  heretics  have  hated  the  ceremonies  j 
of  the  church,  so  the  church  hath  ever  ab¬ 
stained  from  the  observances  of  heretics. 

Sect.  10.  Seventhly,  Our  own  writers  do 
sufficiently  confirm  us  in  this  argument. 
The  bringing  of  heathenish  or  Jewish  rites 
into  the  church  is  altogether  condemned  by 
them  6  yea,  though  the  customs  and  rites  of 
the  heathen7  be  received  into  the  church  for 
gaining  them,  and  drawing  them  to  the  true 
religion,  yet  is  it  condemned  as  proceeding 
ex  caKn^qXiq.  seu  prava  Ethnicorum  imi- 
tatione.  J.  Ilainold8  rejecteth  the  popish 
ceremonies,  partly  because  they  ai'e  Jewish, 
and  partly  because  they  are  heathenish. 
The  same  argument  Beza3  useth  against 

O  O 

them.  In  the  second  command,  as  Zan- 
chius10  expoundeth  it,  we  are  forbidden  to 
borrow  anything,  ex  ritibus  idololatrarum 
Gentium.  Fidelibus  (saith  Calvin11)  fas 
non  est  ullo  symbolo  ostenclerc,  sibi  cum 
superstitiosis  esse  consensum.  To  conclude, 

then,  since  not  only  idolatry  is  forbidden, 
but  also,  as  Pareus  noteth,12  every  sort  of 
communicating  with  the  occasion,  appear¬ 
ances,  or  instruments  of  the  same ;  and  since, 
as  our  divines  have  declared,13  the  Papists 
are  in  many  respects  gross  idolaters,  let  us 
choose  to  have  the  commendation  which  was 
given  to  the  ancient  Britons  for  being 

1  Rhem.  Annot.  on  2  Cor.  vi.  14. 

3  Rhem.  on  1  Tim.  vi.,  sect.  4. 

3  Rhem.  on  Apoc.  i.  10. 

4  Rhem.  on  2  John  x. 

5  De  Effect.  Sax.,  lib.  2,  cap.  31. 

6  Magd.  Cent.  4,  cap.  6,  col.  406. 

7  IIosp.  de  Orig.  Tempi.,  lib.  2,  cap.  7,  p.  115. 

8  Confer,  with  J.  Hart,  divis.  4,  cap.  8. 

»  Antith.  Rap.  et  Christ.,  art.  0. 

18  In  2  Rrtcc.,  col.  563. 

u  Com.  in  Psal.  xvi.  4. 

13  Com.  in  1  Cor.  x.  14. 

13  Synops.  Rurior.  Thcol.,  disp.  19. 
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enemies  to  the  Homan  customs,1  rather  than, 
as  Pope  Pius  V.  was  forced  to  say  of  Rome,2 
that  it  did  more  Gentilizare,  quam  Christi- 
anizare  ;  so  they  who  would  gladly  wish 
they  could  give  a  better  commendation  to 
our  church,  be  forced  to  say,  that  it  doth  not 
only  more  Anglizarc,  quam  Scotizare,  but 
also  more  Romanizare,  quam  Evange- 
lizare. 

Sect.  11.  But  our  argument  is  made  by 
a  great  deal  more  strong,  if  yet  further  we 
consider,  that  by  the  controverted  ceremo¬ 
nies,  we  are  not  only  made  like  the  idola¬ 
trous  Papists,  in  such  rites  of  man’s  devising 
as  they  place  some  religion  in,  but  we  are 
made  likewise  to  take  upon  us  those  signs 
and  symbols  which  Papists  account  to  be 
special  badges  of  Popery,  and  which  also,  in 
the  account  of  many  of  our  own  reverend 
divines,  are  to  be  so  thought  of.  In  the 
oath  ordained  by  Pius  IV.,  to  be  taken  of 
bishops  at  their  creation  (as  Onuphrius  writ- 
eth3),  they  are  appointed  to  swear,  Apos- 
tolicas  et  ecclesiasticas  traditiones,  reli- 
quasque  ejusdem  ecclesice  observationes  et 
constitutiones  firmissime  admitto  et  am- 
plector ;  and  after,  Receptos  quoque  ac 
approbatos  ecclesice  Catholicce  ritus,  in 
supra  dictorum  sacramentorum  solemni 
administratione,  recipio,  et  admitto.  We 
see  bishops  are  not  created  by  this  ordinance, 
except  they  not  only  believe  with  the  church 
of  Rome,  but  also  receive  her  ceremonies, 
by  which,  as  by  the  badges  of  her  faith  and 
religion,  cognizance  may  be  had  that  they 
are  indeed  her  children.  And  farther, 
Papists  give  it  forth  plainly,4  that  as  the 
church  hath  ever  abstained  from  the  ob¬ 
servances  of  heretics,  so  now  also  catholics 
(they  mean  Romanists)  are  very  well  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  heretics  (they  mean  those 
of  the  reformed  religion)  by  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  abstinence  from  flesh  on  Friday, 
&c.  And  how  do  our  divines  understand 
the  mark  of  the  beast,  spoken  of  Rev.  xiii. 
16,  17?  Junius5  comprehendeth  confirma¬ 
tion  under  this  mark.  Cartwright6  also  re- 
ferreth  the  sign  of  the  cross  to  the  mark  of 
the  beast.  Pareus7  approveth  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury’s  exposition,  and  placeth  the  com- 

mon  mark  of  the  beast  the  observation  of 
antichrist’s  festival  days,  and  the  rest  of  his 
ceremonies,  which  are  not  commanded  by 
God.  It  seems  this  much  has  been  plain  to 
Joseph  Hall,  so  that  he  could  not  deny  it ; 
for  whereas  the  Brownists  allege,  that  not 
only  after  their  separation,  but  before  they 
separated  also,  they  were,  and  are  verily 
persuaded  that  the  ceremonies  are  but  the 
badges  and  liveries  of  that  man  of  sin 
whereof  the  Pope  is  the  head  and  the  pre¬ 
lates  the  shoulders, — he,  in  this  Apology1 
against  them,  saith  nothing  to  this  point. 

Sect.  12.  As  for  any  other  of  our  oppo¬ 
sites,  who  have  made  such  answers  as  they 
could  to  the  argument  in  hand,  I  hope  the 
strength  and  force  of  the  same  hath  been 
demonstrated  to  be  such  that  their  poor 
shifts  are  too  weak  for  gain-standing  it. 
Some  of  them  (as  I  touched  before)  are  not 
ashamed  to  profess  that  we  should  come  as 
near  to  the  Papists  as  we  can,  and  therefore 
should  conform  ourselves  to  them  in  their 
ceremonies  (only  purging  away  the  super¬ 
stition),  because  if  we  do  otherwise,  we  ex¬ 
asperate  the  Papists,  and  alienate  them  the 
more  from  our  religion  and  reformation. 
Ans.  1.  Bastwick,2  propounding  the  same 
objection,  Si  quis  objiciat  nos  ipsos  perti- 
naci  ceremoniarum  papalium  contemptu, 
Papistis  offendiculurn  posuisse,  quo  minus 
se  nostris  ecclesiis  associent,  he  answer- 
etli  out  of  the  Apostle,  Rom.  xv.  2,  that  we 
are  to  please  every  one  his  neighbour  only 
in  good  things  to  edification,  and  that  we 
may  not  wink  at  absurd  or  wicked  things, 
nor  at  anything  in  God’s  worship  which  is 
not  found  in  Scripture.  2.  I  have  showed3 
that  Papists  are  but  more  and  more  harden¬ 
ed  in  evil  by  this  our  conformity  with  them 
in  ceremonies.  3.  I  have  showed  also,4  the 
superstition  of  the  ceremonies,  even  as  they 
are  retained  by  us,  and  that  it  is  as  im¬ 
possible  to  purge  the  ceremonies  from  su¬ 
perstition,  as  to  purge  superstition  from 
itself. 

There  are  others,  who  go  about  to  sew  a 
cloak  of  fig  leaves,  to  hide  their  conformity 
with  Papists,  and  to  find  out  some  differ¬ 
ence  betwixt  the  English  ceremonies  and 
those  of  the  Papists ;  so  say  some,  that  by 
the  sign  of  the  cross  they  are  not  ranked 
with  Papists,  because  they  use  not  the  ma- 

1  Usher,  of  the  Relig.  Prof,  by  the  Anc.  Irish, 
cap.  4. 

2  Apud  Hosp.  de  Orig.  Imag.,  p.  200. 

3  De  Vit.  Pii.  4. 

4  Bel.  de  Effect.  Sacr.,  lib.  2,  cap.  31. 

6  Annot.  in  ilium  locum. 

6  Annot.  ibid. 

7  Com.  ibid. 

1  Sect.  48. 

2  Elench.  Relig.  Papist,  in  Praefat. 

3  Part  2,  cap.  6. 

4  Supra,  cap.  1. 
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terial  cross,  which  is  the  popish  one,  but  the 
aerial  only.  But  it  is  known  well  enough 
that  Papists  do  idolatrise  the  very  aerial 
cross  ;  for  Bellarmine  holds,1  venerabile  esse 
signum  crucis,  quod  efingitur  in  fronts , 
aere,  &c.  And  though  they  did  not  make 
an  idol  of  it,  yet  forasmuch  as  Papists  put  it 
to  a  religious  use,  and  make  it  one  of  the 
marks  of  Boman  Catholics  (as  we  have  seen 
before),  we  may  not  be  conformed  to  them 
in  the  use  of  the  same.  The  fathers  of  such 
a  difference  between  the  popish  cross  and 
the  English  have  not  succeeded  in  this  their 
way,  yet  their  posterity  approve  their  say¬ 
ings,  and  follow  their  footsteps.  Bishop 
Lindsey2  by  name  will  trade  in  the  same 
way,  and  will  have  us  to  think  that  kneeling 
in  the  act  of  receiving  the  communion,  and 
keeping  of  holidays,  do  not  sort  us  with 
Papists ;  for  that,  as  touching  the  former, 
there  is  a  disconformity  in  the  object,  be¬ 
cause  they  kneel  to  the  sign,  we  to  the  thing 
signified.  And  as  for  the  latter,  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  in  the  employing  of  the  time,  and  in 
the  exercise  and  worship  for  which  the  ces¬ 
sation  is  commanded.  What  is  his  verdict, 
then,  wherewith  he  sends  us  away  ?  V erily, 
that  people  should  be  taught  that  the  dis¬ 
conformity  between  the  Papists  and  us  is 
not  so  much  in  any  external  use  of  ceremo¬ 
nies,  as  in  the  substance  of  the  service  and 
object  whereunto  they  are  applied.  But, 
good  man,  he  seeks  a  knot  in  the  bulrush  ; 
for,  1,  There  is  no  such  difference  betwixt 
our  ceremonies  and  those  of  the  Papists,  in 
respect  of  the  object  and  worship  whereunto 
the  same  is  applied,  as  he  pretendeth  ;  for, 
as  touching  the  exercise  and  worship  where¬ 
unto  holidays  are  applied,  Papists  tell  us,3 
that  they  keep  Pasche  and  Pentecost  yearly 
for  memory  of  Christ’s  resurrection,  and 
the  sending  down  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and,  I 
pray,  to  what  other  employment  do  Formal¬ 
ists  profess  that  they  apply  these  feasts,  but 
to  the  commemoration  of  the  same  bene¬ 
fits  ?  And  as  touching  kneeling  in  the 
sacrament,  it  shall  be  proved  in  the  next 
chapter,  that  they  do  kneel  to  the  sign,  even 
as  the  Papists  do.  In  the  meanwhile,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  Bishop 
meant  some  such  matter,  even  here  where 
professedly  he  maketh  a  difference  betwixt 
the  Papists’  kneeling  and  ours.  His  words, 
wherein  I  apprehend  this  much,  are  these: 

“  The  Papists  in  prayer  kneel  to  an  idol, 
and  in  the  sacrament  they  kneel  to  the 
sign  :  we  kneel  in  our  prayer  to  God,  and  by 
the  sacrament  to  the  thing  signified.”  The 
analogy  of  the  antithesis  required  him  to 
say,  that  we  kneel  “  in  the  sacrament  ”  to 
the  thing  signified ;  but  changing  his  phrase, 
he  saith,  that  we  kneel  “  by  the  sacrament” 
to  the  thing  signified.  Now,  if  wre  kneel 
“  by  the  sacrament  to  Christ,”  then  we 
adore  the  sacrament  as  objectum  materiale , 
and  Christ  as  objectum  formale.  Just  so 
the  Papists  adore  their  images ;  because  per 
imaginern,  they  adore  pjrototypon.  2. 

What  if  we  should  yield  to  the  Bishop  that 
kneeling  and  holidays  are  with  us  applied  to 
another  service,  and  used  with  another 
meaning  than  they  are  with  the  Papists  ? 
Doth  that  excuse  our  conformity  with  Pa¬ 
pists  in  the  external  use  of  these  ceremo¬ 
nies  ?  If  so,  J.  Hart1  did  rightly  argument 
out  of  Pope  Innocentius,  that  the  church 
doth  not  Judaise  by  the  sacrament  of  unction 
or  anointing,  because  it  doth  figure  and 
work  another  thing  in  the  New  Testament 
than  it  did  in  the  Old.  Bainold  answereth,1 
that  though  it  were  so,  yet  is  the  ceremony  : 
Jewish ;  and  mark  his  reason  (which  car- 
rieth  a  fit  proportion  to  our  present  pur¬ 
pose),  “  I  trust  (saith  he)  you  will  not 
maintain  but  it  were  Judaism  for  your 
church  to  sacrifice  a  lamb  in  burnt-offering, 
though  you  did  it  to  signify,  not  Christ  that 
was  to  come,  as  the  Jews  did,  but  that 
Christ  is  come,”  &c.  “  St.  Peter  did  con¬ 

strain  the  Gentiles  to  Judaise,  when  they 
were  induced  by  his  example  and  authority 
to  follow  the  Jewish  rite  in  choice  of  meats ; 
yet  neither  he  nor  they  allowed  it  in  that 
meaning  which  it  was  given  to  the  Jews  in  ; 
for  it  was  given  them  to  betoken  that  holi- 
ness,  and  train  them  up  into  it,  which  Christ 
by  his  grace  should  bring  to  the  faithful. 
And  Peter  knew  that  Christ  had  done  this 
in  truth,  and  taken  away  that  figure,  yea 
the  whole  yoke  of  the  law  of  Moses  ;  which 
point  he  taught  the  Gentiles  also.  Where- 
fore,  although  your  church  do  keep  the  Jew¬ 
ish  rites  with  another  meaning  than  God 
ordained  them  for  the  Jews,  &c.,  yet  this 
of  Peter  showreth  that  the  thing  is  Jewish, 
and  you  to  Judaise  who  keep  them.”  By  j 
the  very  same  reasons  prove  we  that  For¬ 
malists  do  Romanise  by  keeping  the  popish  ( 

1  De  Imag.  Sanct.,  cap.  29. 
s  Proc.  in  Perth  Aaserab.,  part  2,  p.  22. 

*  Rliem.  Auuot.  on  Act.  ii.  1. 
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1  Rain.  Confer,  with  J.  Hart,  cap.  8,  divis.  4, 
p.  496. 
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ceremonies,  though  with  another  meaning, 
and  to  another  use,  than  the  Romanists  do. 
The  very  external  use,  therefore,  of  any 
sacred  ceremony  of  human  institution,  is  not 
to  be  suffered  in  the  matter  of  worship, 
when  in  respect  of  this  external  use  we  are 
sorted  with  idolaters.  3.  If  conformity  with 
idolaters  in  the  external  use  of  their  cere¬ 
monies  be  lawful,  if  so  be  there  be  a  difference 
in  the  substance  of  the  worship  and  object 
whereunto  they  are  applied,  then  why  were 
Christians  forbidden  of  old  (as  we  have 
heard  before)  to  keep  the  calends  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  the  first  day  of  every  month,  for¬ 
asmuch  as  the  pagans  used  so  ?  Why  was 
trin-immersion  in  baptism,  and  fasting  upon 
the  Lord’s  day  forbidden,  for  that  the  here¬ 
tics  did  so  ?  Why  did  the  Nicene  fathers 
inhibit  the  keeping  of  Easter  upon  the  four¬ 
teenth  day  of  the  month,1  so  much  the 
rather  because  the  Jews  kept  it  on  that 
day  ?  The  Bishop  must  say  there  was  no 
need  of  shunning  conformity  with  pagans, 
Jews,  heretics,  in  the  external  use  of  their 
rites  and  customs,  and  that  a  difference 
ought  to  have  been  made  only  in  the  object 
and  use  whereunto  the  same  was  applied. 
Nay,  why  did  God  forbid  Israel  to  cut 
their  hair  as  the  Gentiles  did  ?  Had  it  not 
been  enough  not  to  apply  this  rite  to  a 
superstitious  use,  as  Aquinas  showeth2  the 
Gentiles  did  ?  Why  was  the  very  external 
use  of  it  forbidden  ? 

Sect.  14.  There  is  yet  another  piece  brought 
against  us,  but  we  will  abide  the  proof  of  it, 
as  of  the  rest.  Nobis  saith,3  Saravia,  satis 
est,  modestis  et  piis  Christianis  satisfacere, 
qui  ita  recesscrunt  a  superstitionibus  ct 
idololatrice  Romance  ecclesice,  ut  probatos 
ab  orthodoxis  patribus  mores,  non  rejici- 
ant.  So  have  some  thought  to  escape  by 
this  postern,  that  they  use  the  ceremonies, 
not  for  conformity  with  Papists,  but  for  con¬ 
formity  with  the  ancient  fathers.  Ans.  1. 
When  Rainold  speaketh  of  the  abolishing  of 
popish  ceremonies,4  he  answereth  this  sub¬ 
tlety  :  “  But  if  you  say,  therefore,  that  we 
be  against  the  ancient  fathers  in  religion, 
because  we  pluck  down  that  which  they  did 
set  up,  take  heed  lest  your  speech  do  touch 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  saith  that  Hezekiah 
(in  breaking  down  the  brazen  serpent)  did 
keep  God’s  commandments  which  he  com- 

1  Zanch.,  lib.  1,  in  4  Prase.,  col.  674. 

2  Aquin.,  1,  2®,  quest.  102,  art.  6,  resp.  ad  11m. 

3  N.  Fratri  et  Amico,  resp.  ad  art,  12m. 

4  Ubi  Supra,  p.  510. 


manded  Moses,”  2  Kings  xviii.  6  ;  and  yet 
withal  saith,  “  That  lie  brake  in  pieces 
the  serpent  of  brass  which  Moses  had 
made,”  2  Kings  xviii.  4.  2.  There  are 

some  of  the  ceremonies  which  the  fathers 
used  not,  as  the  surplice  (which  we  have 
seen  before1)  and  kneeling  in  the  act  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  eucharist  (as  we  shall  see  after¬ 
wards2).  3.  Yielding  by  concession,  not  by 
confession,  that  all  the  ceremonies  about 
which  there  is  controversy  now  among  us, 
were  of  old  used  by  the  fathers  ;  yet  that 
which  these  Formalists  say,  is  (as  Parker 
showeth3)  even  as  if  a  servant  should  be  co¬ 
vered  before  his  master,  not  as  covering  is  a 
f  7 

late  sign  of  pre-eminence,  but  as  it  was  of 
old,  a  sign  of  subjection  ;  or  as  if  one  should 
preach  that  the  prelates  are  tyranni  to  their 
brethren,  fures  to  the  church,  sophistce  to 
the  truth,  and  excuse  himself  thus :  I  use 
these  words,  as  of  old  they  signified  a  ruler, 
a  servant,  a  student  of  wisdom.  All  men 
know  that  words  and  actions  must  be  inter¬ 
preted,  used  and  received,  according  to  their 
modern  use,  and  not  as  they  have  been  of 
old. 


CHAPTER  IY. 

THAT  THE  CEREMONIES  ARE  IDOLS  AMONG 
THE  FORMALISTS  THEMSELVES  ;  AND  THAT 
KNEELING  IN  THE  LORD’S  SUPPER  BEFORE 
THE  BREAD  AND  WINE,  IN  THE  ACT  OF  RE¬ 
CEIVING  THEM,  IS  FORMALLY  IDOLATRY. 

Sect.  1.  My  fourth  argument  against  the 
lawfulness  of  the  ceremonies  folio wetli,  by 
which  I  am  to  evince  that  they  are  not  only 
idolatrous  reductive,  because  monuments  of 
by-past,  and  participative,  because  badges 
of  present  idolatry,  but  that  likewise  they 
make  Formalists  themselves  to  be  formally, 
and  in  respect  of  their  own  using  of  them, 
idolaters,  consideration  not  had  of  the  by¬ 
past  or  present  abusing  of  them  by  others. 
This  I  will  make  good :  first,  of  all  the  cere¬ 
monies  in  general ;  then,  of  kneeling  in  par¬ 
ticular.  And  I  wish  our  opposites  here  look 
to  themselves,  for  this  argument  proveth  to 
them  the  box  of  Pandora,  and  containeth 
that  which  undoeth  them,  though  this  much 
be  not  seen  before  the  opening. 

1  Supra,  part  2,  cap.  9,  sect.  14. 

2  Infra,  cap.  4,  sect.  26 — 28. 

3  Of  the  Cross,  cap.  2,  sect.  2. 
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First,  then,  the  ceremonies  are  idols  to 
Formalists.  It  had  been  good  to  have  re- 
membered  that  which  Ainsworth  noteth,1 
that  idolothites  and  monuments  of  idolatry 
should  be  destroyed,  lest  themselves  at  length 
become  idols.  The  idolothious  ceremonies, 
we  see  now,  are  become  idols  to  those  who 
have  retained  them.  The  ground  which  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  taketh  for  his  sermon 
of  the  worshipping  of  imaginations , — to 
wit,  that  the  devil,  seeing  that  idolatrous 
images  would  be  put  down,  bent  his  whole 
device,  in  place  of  them,  to  erect  and  set  up 
divers  imaginations,  to  be  adored  and  mao-- 
nified  instead  of  the  former, — is,  in  some 
things,  abused  and  misapplied  by  him.  But 
well  may  I  apply  it  to  the  point  in  hand  ; 
for  that  the  ceremonies  are  the  imaginations 
which  are  magnified,  adored,  and  idolised, 
instead  of  the  idolatrous  images  which  were 
put  down,  thus  we  instruct  and  qualify  : 

Sect.  2.  First,  They  are  so  erected  and 
extolled,  that  they  are  more  looked  to  than 
the  weighty  matters  of  the  law  of  God  :  all 
good  discipline  must  be  neglected  before 
they  be  not  holden  up.  A  covetous  man  is 
an  idolater,  for  this  respect  among  others, 
as  Davenant  noteth,2  because  he  neglects  the 
service  which  he  owetli  to  God,  and  is  wholly 
taken  up  with  the  gathering  of  money.  And 

I  suppose  every  one  will  think  that  those 
traditions,  Mark  vii.  8,  9,  which  the  Phari¬ 
sees  kept  and  held,  with  the  laying  aside  of 
the  commandments  of  God,  might  well  be 
called  idols.  Shall  we  not  then  call  the 
ceremonies  idols,  which  are  observed  with 
the  neglecting  of  God’s  commandments,  and 
which  are  advanced  above  many  substantial 
points  of  religion  ?  Idolatry,  blasphemy, 
profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  perjury,  adul¬ 
tery,  &c.,  are  overlooked,  and  not  corrected 
nor  reproved,  nay,  not  so  much  as  discoun¬ 
tenanced  in  those  who  favour  and  follow  the 
ceremonies ;  and  if  in  the  fellows  and  favour¬ 
ites,  much  more  in  the  fathers.  What  if 
order  be  taken  with  some  of  those  abomina¬ 
tions  in  certain  abject  poor  bodies?  Dat 
veniam  corvis,  vexat  ccnsura  columbas. 
What  will  not  an  episcopal  conformist  pass 
away  with,  if  there  be  no  more  had  against 
him  than  the  breaking  of  God’s  command¬ 
ments  by  open  and  gross  wickedness  ?  But 
0  what  narrow  notice  is  taken  of  non-con¬ 
formity  !  llow  mercilessly  is  it  menaced  ! 

How  cruelly  corrected  !  Well,  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  are  more  made  of  than  the  substance. 
And  this  is  so  evident,  that  Dr  Burges  him¬ 
self  lamenteth  the  pressure  of  conformity,1 
and  denieth  not  that  which  is  objected  to 
him,  namely,  that  more  grievous  penalties 
are  inflicted  upon  the  refusal  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  than  upon  adultery  and  drunkenness. 

Sect.  3.  Secondly,  Did  not  Eli  make  idols 
of  his  sons,  1  Sam.  ii.  29,  when  he  spared  : 
them  and  bare  with  them,  though  with  the 
prejudice  of  God’s  worship  ?  And  may  not 
we  call  the  ceremonies  idols,  which  are  not 
only  spared  and  borne  with,  to  the  prejudice 
of  God’s  worship,  but  are  likewise  so  erect¬ 
ed,  that  the  most  faithful  labourers  in  God’s 
house,  for  their  sake,  are  depressed,  the 
teachers  and  maintainers  of  God’s  true  wor¬ 
ship  cast  out  ?  For  their  sake,  many  learned 
and  godly  men  are  envied,  contemned,  hated, 
and  nothing  set  by,  because  they  pass  under 
the  name  (I  should  say  the  nickname)  of 
puritans.  For  their  sake  many  dear  Chris¬ 
tians  have  been  imprisoned,  fined,  banished, 

&c.  For  their  sake  many  qualified  and 
well-gifted  men  are  holden  out  of  the  minis¬ 
try,  and  a  door  of  entrance  denied  to  those 
to  whom  God  hath  granted  a  door  of  utter¬ 
ance.  For  their  sake,  those  whose  faithful 
and  painful  labours  in  the  Lord’s  harvest 
have  greatly  benefited  the  church,  have  been 
thrust  from  their  charges,  so  that  they  could 
not  fulfil  the  ministry  which  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  Lord,  to  testify  of  the  gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God.  The  best  builders,  the 
wise  master-builders,  have  been  over-turned 
by  them.  This  is  objected  to  Joseph  Hall  by 
the  Brownists  ;  and  what  can  he  say  to  it  ? 
Forsooth,  “that  not  so  much  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  are  stood  upon  as  obedience.  If  God 
please  to  try  Adam  but  with  an  apple,  it  is 
enough.  What  do  we  quarrel  at  the  value 
of  the  fruit  when  we  have  a  prohibition  ? 
Shemei  is  slain.  What !  merely  for  go¬ 
ing  out  of  the  city  ?  The  act  was  little, 
the  bond  was  great.  What  is  commanded 
matters  not  so  much  as  by  luhom.”  Ans.  1. 

If  obedience  be  the  chief  thing  stood  upon, 
why  are  not  other  laws  and  statutes  urged 
as  strictly  as  those  which  concern  the  cere¬ 
monies  ?  2.  But  what  means  he  ?  What 
would  he  say  of  those  Scottish  Protestants 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Scherisburgh  in 
France,2  who,  being  commanded  by  the  cap- 

1  Upon  Gen.  xxxv.  4. 

3  Expos,  in  Col.  iii.  5. 

1  Of  the  Lawfulness  of  Kneeling,  cap.  18.  p.  62. 

3  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  lib.  1,  p.  181.  J 
M 
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tain  to  come  to  the  mass,  answered,  “  That 
to  do  anything  that  was  against  their  con¬ 
science,  they  would  not,  neither  for  him 
nor  yet  for  the  king  ?”  If  he  approve  this 
answer  of  theirs,  he  must  allow  us  to  say, 
that  we  will  do  nothing  which  is  against  our 
consciences.  We  submit  ourselves  and  all 
which  we  have  to  the  king,  and  to  infe¬ 
rior  governors  we  render  all  due  subjection 
which  we  owe  to  them ;  hut  no  mortal 
man  hath  domination  over  our  consciences, 
which  are  subject  to  one  only  Lawgiver,  and 
ruled  by  his  law.  I  have  shown  in  the  first 
part  of  this  dispute  how  conscience  is  sought 
to  be  bound  by  the  law  of  the  ceremonies ; 
and  here,  by  the  way,  no  less  may  be  drawn 
from  Hall’s  words,  which  now  I  examine ; 
for  he  implieth  in  them  that  we  are  bound 
to  obey  the  statutes  about  the  ceremonies 
merely  for  their  authority’s  sake  who  com¬ 
mand  us,  though  there  be  no  other  thing:  in 
the  ceremonies  themselves  which  can  com¬ 
mend  them  to  us.  But  I  have  also  proved 
before  that  human  laws  do  not  bind  to  obe¬ 
dience,  but  only  in  this  case,  when  the  things 
which  they  prescribe  do  agree  and  serve  to 
those  things  which  God’s  law  prescribeth  ; 
so  that,  as  human  laws,  they  bind  not,  nei¬ 
ther  have  they  any  force  to  bind,  but  only 
by  participation  with  God’s  law.  This 
ground  hath  seemed  to  P.  Bayne1  so  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  known,  that  he  hath  inserted 
it  in  his  brief  Exposition  of  the  Funda¬ 
mental  Points  of  Religion.  And  besides 
all  that  which  I  have  said  for  it  before,  I 
may  not  here  pass  over  in  silence  this  one 
thing,  that  Hall  himself  calleth  it  supersti¬ 
tion  to  make  any  more  sins  than  the  ten 
commandments.2  Either,  then,  let  it  be 
shown  out  of  God’s  word  that  non-confor¬ 
mity,  and  the  refusing  of  the  English  popish 
ceremonies,  is  a  fault,  or  else  let  us  not  be 
thought  bound  by  men’s  laws  where  God’s 
law  hath  left  us  free.  Yet  we  deal  more 
liberally  with  our  opposites ;  for  if  we  prove 
not  the  unlawfulness  of  the  ceremonies,  both 
by  God’s  word  and  sound  reason,  let  us  then 
be  bound  to  use  them  for  ordinance’  sake. 
3.  His  comparisons  are  far  wide.  They  are 
so  far  from  running  upon  four  feet,  that  they 
have  indeed  no  feet  at  all ;  whether  we  con¬ 
sider  the  commandments,  or  the  breach  of 
them,  he  is  altogether  extravagant.  God 
might  have  commanded  Adam  to  eat  the 


1  Part  1,  quest-  3. 

2  Charact.  of  the  Puperstit-.,  lib.  2. 


apple  which  he  forbade  him  to  eat,  and  so  I 
the  eating  of  it  had  been  good,  the  not  eat¬ 
ing  of  it  evil ;  whereas  the  will  and  com¬ 
mandment  of  men  is  not  regula  rdfulans,  • 
but  regula  regulata.  Neither  can  they 
make  good  or  evil,  beseeming  or  not  beseem-  I 
ing,  what  they  list,  but  their  commandments 
are  to  be  examined  bv  a  higher  rule.  When 
Solomon  commanded  Shemei  to  dwell  at 
Jerusalem,  and  not  to  go  over  the  brook 
Kidi’on,  he  had  good  reason  for  that  which 
he  required;  for  as  P.  Martyr  noteth,1  he 
was  a  man  of  the  family  of  the  house  of 
Saul,  2  Sam.  xv.  5,  and  hated  the  kingdom 
and  throne  of  David,  so  that  relictus  liber 
multa  fuisset  molitus,  vel  cum  Israelitis, 
vel  cum  Palestinis.  But  what  reason  is 
there  for  charging  us  with  the  law  of  the 
ceremonies,  except  the  sole  will  of  the  law¬ 
makers  ?  Yet,  say  that  Solomon  had  no 
reason  for  this  his  commandment,  except 
his  own  will  and  pleasure  for  trying  the 
obedience  of  Shemei,  who  will  say  that 
princes  have  as  great  liberty  and  power  of 
commanding  at  their  pleasure  in  matters  of 
religion  as  in  civil  matters  ?  If  we  con¬ 
sider  the  breach  of  the  commandments,  he 
is  still  at  random.  Though  God  tried  Adam 
but  with  an  apple,  yet  divines  mark  in  his 
eating  of  that  forbidden  fruit  many  gross 
and  horrible  sins,2  as  infidelity,  idolatry, 
pride,  ambition,  self-love,  theft,  covetous¬ 
ness,  contempt  of  God,  profanation  of  God’s 
name,  ingratitude,  impostacy,  murdering  of 
his  posterity,  &c.  But,  I  pray,  what  exor¬ 
bitant  evils  are  found  in  our  modest  and 
Christian-like  denial  of  obedience  to  the  law  j 
of  the  ceremonies  ?  When  Shemei  trans-  ! 
guessed  king  Solomon’s  commandment,  be- 
sides  the  violation  of  this,3  and  the  disobey¬ 
ing  of  the  charge  wherewith  Solomon  (by 
the  special  direction  and  inspiration  of  God) 
had  charged  him,  that  his  former  wicked¬ 
ness,  and  that  which  he  hath  done  to  David, 
might  be  returned  upon  his  head,  the  Di¬ 
vine  Providence  so  fitly  furnishing  another 
occasion  and  cause  of  his  punishment.  There 
was  also  a  great  contempt  and  misregard 
showed  to  the  king,  in  that  Shemei,  know¬ 
ing  his  own  evil-deservings,  acknowledged 
(as  the  truth  was)  he  had  received  no  small 
favour,  and  therefore  consented  to  the  king’s 


1  Cora,  in  1  Kings  ii. 

2  A.  Polan.  Synt.  Theol.,  lib.  6,  cap.  3 ;  D.  Parens 
Explic.  Catech.,  part  1,  quest.  71;  Scarpius  Curs. 
Tlieolog.  de  Peccato,  cap.  8. 

2  Ibid.,  vcr.  44. 
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word  as  good,  and  promised  obedience.  Yet 
for  all  that,  upon  such  a  petty  and  small  oc¬ 
casion  as  the  seeking  of  two  runagate  ser¬ 
vants,  he  reckoned  not  to  despise  the  king’s 
mercy  and  lenity,  and  to  set  at  nought  his 
most  just  commandment.  What !  Is  non¬ 
conformity  no  less  piacular  ?  If  any  will 
dare  to  say  so,  he  is  bound  to  show  that  it  is 
so.  And  thus  have  we  pulled  down  the  un¬ 
tempered  mortar  wherewith  Hall  would  hide 
the  idolising  of  the  ceremonies. 

Sect.  4.  But  Thirdly,  Did  not  Rachel 
make  Jacob  an  idol,  when  she  ascribed  to 
him  a  power  of  giving  children  ?  “  Am  I  in 
God’s  stead?”  saith  Jacob,  Gen.  xxx.  1,  3. 
How  much  more  reason  have  we  to  say  that 
the  ceremonies  are  idols,  are  set  up  in  God’s 
stead,  since  an  operative  virtue  is  placed  in 
them,  for  giving  stay  and  strength  against 
sin  and  tentation,  and  for  working  of  other 
spiritual  and  supernatural  effects  ?  Thus  is 
the  sign  of  the  cross  an  idol  to  those  who 
conform  to  Papists  in  the  use  of  it.  M.  Ant. 
de  Dominis  holdeth,1  Cruris  signum  con¬ 
tra  dcemones  esse  prcesidi  inn ;  and  that 
even2  ex  opere  operate,  effectus  mirabiles 
signi  crucis,  etiarn  apud  infideles,  ali- 
quando  enituerint.  “  Shall  I  say  (saith 
Mr  Hooker),3  that  the  sign  of  the  cross  (as 
we  use  it)  is  a  mean  in  some  sort  to  work 
our  preservation  from  reproach  ?  Surely  the 
mind  which  as  yet  hath  not  hardened  itself’ 
in  sin,  is  seldom  provoked  thereunto  in  any 
gross  and  grievous  manner,  but  nature’s  se¬ 
cret  suggestion  objecteth  against  it  ignominy 
as  a  bar,  which  conceit  being  entered  into 
that  place  of  man’s  fancy  (the  forehead),  the 
gates  whereof  have  imprinted  in  them  that 
holy  sign  (the  cross),  which  bringeth  forth¬ 
with  to  mind  whatsoever  Christ  hath  wrought 
and  we  vowed  against  sin  ;  it  cometh  hereby 
to  pass,  that  Christian  men  never  want  a 
most  effectual,  though  a  silent  teacher,  to 
avoid  whatsoever  may  deservedly  procure 
shame.”  What  more  do  Papists  ascribe  to 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  when  they  say,  that  by 
it  Christ  keeps  his  own  faithful  ones4  contra 
oinnes  tentationes  et  hostes.  Now  if  the 
covetous  man  be  called  an  idolater,  Eph.  v. 
5,  because,  though  he  think  not  his  money 
to  be  God,  yet  he  trusteth  to  live  and  pros¬ 
per  by  it  (which  confidence  and  hope  we 
should  repose  in  God  only,  Jer.  xvii.  7),  as 

1  Do  Rrp.  Ecrl.,  lib.  7.  cap.  12,  uum.  88. 

2  Ibid.,  mini.  89. 

3  Eccl.  Pol.,  lib.  5,  sect.  65. 

4  Cornel,  a  J.upide  ;  Coni,  in  Ilag.  ii.  24. 


Rainold  marketh,1  then  do  they  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross  an  idol  who  trust  by  it  to 
be  preserved  from  sin,  shame,  and  reproach, 
and  to  have  their  minds  stayed  in  the  in¬ 
stant  of  tentation.  For  who  hath  given 
such  a  virtue  to  that  dumb  and  idle  sign  as 
to  work  that  which  God  only  can  work  ? 
And  how  have  these  good  fellows  imagined, 
that  not  by  knocking  at  their  brains,  as  Ju¬ 
piter,  but  by  only  signing  their  foreheads, 
they  can  procreate  some  menacing  Minerva, 
or  armed  Pallas,  to  put  to  flight  the  devil 
himself. 

Sect.  5.  The  same  kind  of  operative  vir¬ 
tue  is  ascribed  to  the  ceremony  of  confirma¬ 
tion  or  bishopping ;  for  the  English  service 
book  teacheth,  that  by  it  children  receive 
strength  against  sin,  and  against  tentation. 
And  Hooker  hath  told  us,2  that  albeit  the 
successors  of  the  apostles  had  but  only  for  a 
time  such  power  as  by  prayer  and  imposi¬ 
tion  of  hands  to  bestow  the  Holy  Ghost, 
yet  confirmation  hath  continued  hitherto 
for  very  special  benefits ;  and  that  the  fa¬ 
thers  impute  everywhere  unto  it  “  that 
gift  or  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  which 
maketli  us  first  Christian  men,  but  when  we 
are  made  such,  assisteth  us  in  all  virtue, 
arineth  us  against  tentation  and  sin.”  More¬ 
over,  whilst  he  is  a-showing  why  this  cere¬ 
mony  of  confirmation  was  separated  from 
baptism,  having  been  long  joined  with  it, 
one  of  his  reasons  which  he  giveth  for  the 
separation  is,  that  sometimes  the  parties  ' 
who  received  baptism  were  infants,  at  which 
age  they  might  well  be  admitted  to  live  in  j 
the  family,  but  to  fight  in  the  army  of  God, 
to  bring  forth  the  fruits,  and  to  do  the  works 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  their  time  of  liability 
was  not  yet  come ;  which  implieth,  that  by 
the  confirmation  men  receive  this  liability, 
else  there  is  no  sense  in  that  which  he  saith. 
What  is  idolatry,  if  this  be  not,  to  ascribe  to 
rites  of  man’s  devising,  the  power  and  virtue 
of  doing  that  which  none  but  He  to  whom  all 
power  in  heaven  and  earth  belongs  can  do ;  I 
and  howbeit  Hooker  would  strike  us  dead 
at  once,  with  the  high-sounding  name  of  the 
fathers,  yet  it  is  not  unknown,  that  the  first 
fathers  from  whom  this  idolatry  hath  de¬ 
scended  were  those  ancient  heretics,  the 
Montanists.  For  as  Chemnitius  marketh  out 
of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,3  the  Montanists 
were  the  first  who  began  to  ascribe  any  spi-  I 

1  Confer,  with  Hart,  chap.  8,  divis.  5,  p.  509. 

2  Eccl.  Pol.,  lib.  5,  sect.  66. 

3  Eram.,  part  2,  de  Rit.  in  Admin.  Sacr.,  p.  32. 
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ritual  efficacy  or  operation  to  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies  devised  by  men. 

Sect.  6.  Fourthly,  That  whereunto  more 
respect  and  account  is  given  than  God  al- 
loweth  to  be  given  to  it,  and  wherein  more 
excellency  is  placed  than  God  hath  put  into 
it,  or  will  at  all  communicate  to  it,  is  an 
idol  exalted  against  God  ;  which  maketh 
Zanchius  to  say,1  Si  Luthero  vel  Calm  no 
tribuas,  quod  non  potuerant  errare,  idola 
tibi  Jingis.  Now,  when  Hooker2  accounteth 
festival  days,  for  God’s  extraordinary  works 
wrought  upon  them,  to  be  holier  than  other 
days,  what  man  of  sound  judgment  will  not 
perceive  that  these  days  are  idolised,  since 
such  an  eminence  and  excellency  is  put  in 
them,  whereas  God  hath  made  no  differ¬ 
ence  betwixt  them  and  any  other  days  ? 
We  have  seen  also  that  the  ceremonies  are 
urged  as  necessary,3  but  did  ever  God  allow 
that  things  indifferent  should  be  so  highly 
advanced  at  the  pleasure  of  men  ?  And, 
moreover,  I  have  shown4  that  worship  is 
placed  in  them ;  in  which  respect  they  must 
needs  be  idols,  being  thus  exalted  against 
God’s  word,  at  which  we  are  commanded  to 
hold  us  in  the  matter  of  worship.  Last  of 
all,  they  are  idolatrously  advanced  and  dig¬ 
nified,  in  so  much  as  holy  mystical  significa¬ 
tions  are  given  them,  which  are  a  great  deal 
more  than  God’s  word  alloweth  in  any  rites 
of  human  institution,  as  shall  be  shown5  af¬ 
terwards  ;  and  so  it  appeareth  how  the  cere¬ 
monies,  as  now  urged  and  used,  are  idols. 

Now  to  kneeling  in  the  act  of  receiving 
the  Lord’s  supper,  which  I  will  prove  to  be 
direct  and  formal  idolatry;  and  from  ido¬ 
latry  shall  it  never  be  purged  while  the 
woiid  stand  eth,  though  our  opposites  strive 
for  it,  tanquam  pro  aris  etfocis. 

Sect.  7-  The  question  about  the  idolatry 
of  kneeling  betwixt  them  and  us  standeth  in 
this :  Whether  kneeling,  at  the  instant  of 
receiving  the  sacrament,  before  the  conse¬ 
crated  bread  and  wine, — purposely  placed  in 
our  sight  in  the  act  of  kneeling  as  signs 
standing  in  Christ’s  stead,  before  which  we, 
the  receivers,  are  to  exhibit  outwardly  re¬ 
ligious  adoration, — be  formally  idolatry  or 
not  ?  No  man  can  pick  a  quarrel  at  the 
stating  of  the  question  thus;  for,  1.  We 
dispute  only  about  kneeling  at  the  instant 


1  Lib  1,  de  Yiti.  Ext.  Cult.  Oppos.,  col.  505. 

2  Eccl.  Pol.,  lib.  5,  sect.  69. 

3  Supra,  part  1,  cap.  1. 

4  Supra,  cap.  i. 

5  Infra,  cap.  5. 


of  receiving  the  sacramental  elements,  as 
all  know.  2.  No  man  denies  inward  ado¬ 
ration  in  the  act  of  receiving,  for  in  our 
minds  we  then  adore  by  the  inward  graces 
of  faith,  love,  thankfulness,  &c.,  by  the  holy 
and  heavenly  exercise  whereof  we  glorify 
God  ;  so  that  the  controversy  Is  about  out¬ 
ward  adoration.  3.  No  man  will  deny 
that  the  consecrated  elements  are  purposely 
placed  in  our  sight  when  we  kneel,  except 
he  say,  that  they  are  in  that  action  only 
accidentally  present  before  us  no  otherwise 
than  the  table-cloth  or  the  walls  of  the 
church  are.  4.  That  the  sacramental  ele¬ 
ments  are  in  our  sight  (when  we  kneel)  as 
signs  standing  in  Christ’s  stead,  it  is  most 
undeniable  ;  for  if  these  signs  stand  not  in 
Christ’s  stead  to  us,  the  bread  bearing  vicem 
corporis  Christi,  and  the  wine  vicem  san¬ 
guinis ,  it  followeth,  that  when  we  eat  the 
bread  and  drink  the  wine,  we  are  no  more 
eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of 
Christ,  spiritually  and  sacramentally,  than 
if  we  were  receiving  any  other  bread  and 
wine  not  consecrated.  I  stay  not  now  upon 
this  head,  because  our  opposites  acknowledge 
it ;  for  Dr  Burges1  calls  the  sacraments  the 
Lord’s  images  and  deputies  ;  and  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Spalato  saith,2  that  when  we  take 
the  sacrament  of  Christ’s  body,  we  adore 
Christum  sub  hac  Jigura  figuratum.  5. 
That  kneelers,  at  the  instant  of  receiving, 
have  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  in  the 
eyes  both  of  their  bodies  and  minds,  as 
things  so  stated  in  that  action,  that  before 
them  they  are  to  exhibit  outward  religious 
adoration  as  well  as  inward,  it  is  also  most 
plain  ;  for  otherwise  they  should  fall  down 
and  kneel  only  out  of  incogitancy,  having 
no  such  purpose  in  their  minds,  or  choice  in 
their  wills,  as  to  kneel  before  these  sacra¬ 
mental  signs. 

Sect.  8.  The  question  thus  stated,  For¬ 
malists  deny,  we  affirm.  Their  negative  is 
destroyed,  and  our  affirmative  confirmed  by 
these  reasons : — 

First,  The  kneelers  worship  Christ  in  or 
by  the  elements,  as  their  own  confessions 
declare.  “  "When  we  take  the  eucharist,  we 
adore  the  body  of  Christ,  per  suum  signum,” 
saith  the  Archbishop  of  Spalato.3  “  We 
kneel  by  the  sacrament  to  the  thing  speci¬ 
fied,”  saith  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh.4  The 

1  Of  the  Lawfulness  of  Kneeling,  p.  115, 116. 

2  De  Rep.  Eccl.,  lib.  5,  cap.  6,  num.  126. 

3  De  Rep.  Eccl.,  lib.  5.  cap.  6,  num.  Ri8. 

4  Proc.  in  Perth  Assembly,  part  2,  p.  22. 
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Archbishop  of  St  Andrews1  and  Dr  Burges2 
profess  the  adoring  of  Christ  in  the  sacra¬ 
ment.  Dr  Mortoune  maintaineth  such  an 
adoration  in  the  sacrament  as  he  calleth 
relative  from  the  sign  to  Christ ;  and  Pay- 
body3  defendeth  him  herein.  But  the  re- 
plier4  to  Dr  Mortoune’s  Particular  Defence 
inferreth  well,  that  if  the  adoration  be  rela¬ 
tive  from  the  sign,  it  must  first  be  carried 
to  the  sign  as  a  means  of  conveyance  unto 
Christ.  Dr  Burges3  alloweth  adoration,  or 
divine  worship  (as  he  calleth  it),  to  be  given 
to  the  sacrament  respectively  ;  and  he  al- 
legeth  a  place  of  Theodor et,fi  to  prove  that 
such  an  adoration  as  he  there  taketh  for 
divine  worship  is  done  to  the  sacrament  in 
relation  to  Christ,  and  that  this  adoration 
performed  to  the  mysteries  as  types,  is  to  be 
passed  over  to  the  architype,  which  is  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Since,  then, 
that  kneeling  about  which  our  question  is, 
by  the  confession  of  kneelers  themselves,  is 
divine  worship  given  by  the  sign  to  the 
thing  signified,  and  done  to  the  sacrament 
respectively  or  in  relation  to  Christ,  he  that 
will  say  that  it  is  not  idolatry  must  acquit  the 
Papists  of  idolatry  also  in  worshipping  before 
their  images  ;  for  they  do  in  like  manner  pro¬ 
fess  that  they  adore  prototypon  per  imagi- 
nem,  ad  imaginem  or  in  imagine,  and  that 
they  give  no  more  to  the  image  but  relative 
or  respective  worship.  The  Bhemists7  tell 
us  that  they  do  no  more  but  kneel  before  the 
creatures,  at,  or  by  them,  adoring  God.  It 
avaiieth  not  here  to  excogitate  some  differ- 

_  O 

ences  betwixt  the  sacramental  elements  and 
the  popish  images,  for  what  difference  so¬ 
ever  be  betwixt  them  when  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  their  own  natural  being,  yet  as 
objects  of  adoration  they  differ  not,  because 
when  they  are  considered  in  esse  adorabili, 
we  see  the  same  kind  of  adoration  is  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Formalists  before  the  elements 
which  is  by  Papists  before  their  images. 
To  come  nearer  the  point,  Papists  profess 
that  they  give  to  the  outward  signs  in  the 
sacrament  no  other  adoration  than  the  same 
which  Formalists  give  to  them.  Franciscus 
a  Sancta  Clara  saith,8  that  divine  worship 
doth  not  agree  to  the  signs  per  se,  but  only 

1  Scrm.  at  Perth  Assembly. 

2  Of  the  Lawfulness  of  Kneeling,  cap.  10,  p.  17. 

3  Apol.,  part  3,  sect.  16. 

4  Cap.  1,  sect.  36. 

5  Of  the  Lawfulness  of  Kneeling,  cap.  22,  p.  85. 

«  Ibid.,  cap.  23. 

7  Annot.  on  Heb.  xi.  21. 

8  Expos.  Artie.  Confes.  Angel.,  art.  28. 


per  accidens ;  and  he  allegeth  for  himself 
that  the  Council  of  Trent,  can  6.  de  euch., 
saith  not  that  the  sacrament,  but  that  Christ 
in  the  sacrament,  is  to  be  adored  with 
latria.  To  the  same  purpose  I  observe 
that  Bellarmine1  will  not  take  upon  him  to 
maintain  any  adoration  of  the  sacrament 
with  latria,  holding  only  that  Christ  in  the 
eucharist  is  to  be  thus  adored,  and  that 
symbola  externa  per  se  et  proprie  non 
sunt  adoranda.  Whereupon  lie  deter- 
mineth,  status  questionis  non  est,  nisi  an 
Christus  in  eucharistia  sit  adorandus, 
cultu  latrice.  Now,  albeit  Papists  under¬ 
stand  by  the  outward  sign  of  Christ’s  body  in 
the  eucharist  nothing  else  but  the  species  or 
accidents  of  the  bread  ;  yet  since  they  attri¬ 
bute  to  the  same  quod  sub  illis  accidenti- 
bus  ut  vocant  sit  substantiality'  corpus 
Christi  vivum,  cum  sua  Dcitate  conjunc- 
tum and  since  they  give  adoration  or 
latriaz  to  the  species,  though  not  per  se, 
yet  as  quid  unum  with  the  body  of  Christ 
which  they  contain, — hereby  it  is  evident 
that  they  worship  idolatrously  those  very 
accidents.  And  I  would  understand,  if  any  of 
our  opposites  dare  say  that  Papists  commit 
no  such  idolatry  as  here  I  impute  to  them  ? 
Or,  if  they  acknowledge  this  idolatry  of 
Papists,  how  make  they  themselves  clean  ? 
for  we  see  that  the  worship  which  Papists 
give  to  the  species  of  the  bread  is  only  relative 
to  Christ,  and  of  the  same  kind  with  that 
which  Formalists  give  to  the  bread  and 
wine. 

Sect.  9.  Secondly,  Religious  kneeling  be¬ 
fore  the  bread  which  is  set  before  us  for  a 
sign  to  stand  in  Christ’s  stead,  and  before 
which  we  adore  whilst  it  is  to  us  actually  an 
image  representing  Christ,4  is  the  very  bow¬ 
ing  down  and  worshipping  forbidden  in  the 
second  commandment.  The  eucharist  is 
called  by  the  fathers  imago,  signum,  figu- 
ra,  similitudo,  as  Hospinian5  instanceth  out 
of  Oriffen,  Nazianzen,  Augustine,  Hilary, 
Tertullian,  Ambrose.  The  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  hath  also  observed,6  that  the  fa¬ 
thers  expressly  call  the  sacrament  an  image 
of  Christ’s  body  ;  and  well  might  they  call 
it  so,  since  the  sacramental  elements  do  not 
only  represent  Christ  to  us,  but  also  stand 

1  De  Sacr.  Euchar.,  lib.  4,  c.  29. 

2  Zurich.,  lib.  1,  De  Viti.  Ext.  Cult.  Oppos.,  col. 
504. 

3  Bell,  ubi  supra. 

4  Cartwright  on  1  Cor.  xi.,  sect.  8. 

5  De  Orig.  Imag.,  p.  245. 

6  Aus.  to  the  Les.  Clial.  of  the  Real  Pres.,  p.  74. 


in  Christ’s  stead,  in  such  sort  that  by  the 
worthy  receiving  of  them  we  are  assured 
that  we  receive  Christ  himself ;  and  in  eat¬ 
ing  of  this  bread,  and  drinking  of  this  wine, 
we  eat  the  flesh,  and  drink  the  blood  of 
Christ  spiritually,  and  by  faith.  Neither 
could  the  consecrated  elements  make  a  sa¬ 
crament  if  they  were  not  such  images  stand¬ 
ing  in  Christ’s  stead.  But  what  needeth 
any  more  ?  Dr  Burges1  himself  calleth  the 
sacraments  the  Lord’s  images.  Now,  that 
a  man  who  adoreth  before  the  painted  or 
graven  image  of  Christ,  though  he  profess 
that  he  intendeth  his  whole  adoration  to 
Christ,  and  that  he  placeth  the  image  be¬ 
fore  him  only  to  represent  Christ,  and  to 
stir  up  his  mind  to  worship  Christ,  doth 
nevertheless  commit  idolatry,  I  trust  none 
of  our  opposites  will  deny.  Nay,  Bishop 
Lindsey  teacheth  plainly,2  that  it  is  idolatry 
to  set  before  the  eyes  of  our  minds  or  bodies 
any  image  as  a  mean  or  motive  of  adoration, 
even  though  the  worship  should  be  abstract¬ 
ed  from  the  image,  and  not  given  unto  it. 
Well,  then,  will  it  please  him  to  let  us  see 
that  kneeling  before  the  actual  images  of 
Christ’s  body  and  blood  in  the  sacrament, 
even  though  these  images  should  be  no 
otherwise  considered  in  the  act  of  adora¬ 
tion,  but  as  active  objects,  motives  and  oc¬ 
casions  which  stir  up  the  mind  of  the  kneeler 
to  worship  Christ  (for  this  is  the  best  face 
which  himself  puts  upon  kneeling,  though 
falsely,  as  we  shall  see  afterward),  is  not  so 
great  idolatry  as  the  other.  All  the  differ¬ 
ence  which  he  rnaketh  is,3  “  that  no  true 
worship  can  be  properly  occasioned  by  an 
image,  which  is  a  doctor  of  lies,  teaching 
nothing  of  God,  but  falsehood  and  vanities  ; 
but  the  blessed  sacrament  being  instituted 
by  Christ,  to  call  to  our  remembrance  his 
death,  &c.,  gives  us,  so  oft  as  we  receive  it, 
a  most  powerful  and  pregnant  occasion  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise.”  Dr  Burges,4  in¬ 
termeddling  with  the  same  difference-mak- 
j  ing,  will  not  have  the  sacraments,  which  are 
images  of  God’s  making  and  institution,  to 
be  compared  with  images  made  by  the  lust 
of  men.  Two  differences,  then,  are  given 
us.  1 .  That  the  sacramental  elements  have 
their  institution  from  God  ;  images  not  so. 
2.  That  the  sacrament  is  an  occasion  of 
I  worship  ;  an  image  not  so.  The  first  dif- 

1  Of  the  Lawfulness  of  Kneeling,  p.  116. 

2  Proc.  in  Perth  Assembly,  part  2,  p.  92. 

3  Ubi  supra. 

4  Ubi  supra. 


ference  makes  them  no  help ;  for  though 
the  ordinance  and  institution  of  God  makes 
the  use  of  sacramental  images  to  be  no  will- 
worship,  yet  doth  it  not  any  whit  avail  to 
show  that  adoration  before  them  is  no  ido¬ 
latry.  May  I  not  commit  idolatry  with 
images  of  God’s  institution  no  less  than 
with  those  invented  by  men,  when  (cceteris 
paribus)  there  is  no  other  difference  be¬ 
twixt  them,  considered  as  objects  of  adora¬ 
tion,  but  that  of  the  ordinance  and  institu¬ 
tion  which  they  have?  What  if  I  fall  down  at 
the  hearing  of  a  sermon,  and  religiously  adore 
before  the  pastor,  as  the  vicarious  sign  of 
Christ  himself,  who  stands  there,  in  Christ’s 
stead,  2  Cor.  v.  20,  referring  my  adoration  to 
Christ  only,  yet  in  or  by  that  ambassador 
who  stands  in  Christ’s  stead  ?  If  this  my 
adoration  should  be  called  so  great  idolatry 
as  if  I  should  fall  down  before  a  graven 
image,  to  worship  God  in  or  by  it  (for  it  is, 
indeed,  as  great  every  way),  our  kneelers,  I 
perceive,  would  permit  me  to  answer  for 
myself,  that  my  worshipping  of  God  by  the 
minister  cannot  be  called  idolatrous,  by  this 
reason,  (because  the  worshipping  of  God  by 
a  graven  image  is  such,  therefore  also  the 
worshipping  of  him  by  a  living  image  is  no 
other,)  since  images  of  God’s  institution 
must  not  be  paralleled  with  those  of  men’s 
invention.  As  to  the  second  difference,  I 
answer,  1.  Though  the  Bishop  muttereth  j 
here  that  no  true  worship  can  be  occasioned 
by  an  image,  yet  belike  he  and  his  fellows 
will  not  stand  to  it,  for  many  of  them  allow 
the  historical  use  of  images  ;  and  the  Bishop 
hath  not  denied,  though  his  antagonist  ob- 
jecteth  it.  Dr  Mortoune1  plainly  alloweth 
of  images  for  historical  commemoration  ; 
and  herein  he  is  followed  by  Dr  Burges.2 
2.  Whereas  he  saith  that  the  blessed  sacra¬ 
ment  is  instituted  by  Christ  to  call  to  our 
remembrance  his  death,  this  inferreth  not 
that  it  is  an  occasion  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise  in  the  very  act  of  receiving,  as  we 
shall  see  afterward.  Our  question  is  only 
about  kneelino;  in  the  act  of  receiving.  3. 
We  confess  that  the  sacrament  is  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  inward  worship  in  the  receiving  of 
it ;  for  in  eucharistia  excrcetur  surnma 
fides,  spcs,  cliaritas,  religio,  ccetcrceque 
virtutes,  quibus  Dcum  colimus  ct  glorifi- 
camus.3  But  the  outward  adoration  of 
kneeling  down  upon  our  knees  can  be  no 

1  Gener.  Def.,  cap.  3. 

2  Rejoynd.,  p.  286. 

3  Cornel,  a  Lapide,  Com.  in  Mai.,  cap.  xi. 
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more  occasioned  by  the  blessed  sacrament, 
in  the  act  of  receiving  it,  than  by  a  graven 
image  in  the  act  of  beholding  it.  The  point 
which  the  Bishop  had  to  prove  is,  that 
whereas  an  image  cannot  be  the  occasion  of 
outward  adoration  and  kneeling  to  God  be- 
fore  it  in  the  act  of  looking  upon  it,  the 
sacrament  may  be,  and  is,  an  occasion  of 
kneeling,  when  it  is  set  before  us  in  the  act 
of  receiving.  This  neither  he,  nor  any  for 
him,  shall  ever  make  good. 

Sect.  10.  Thirdly,  Kneeling  in  the  act  of 
receiving  the  sacrament  before  the  vicarious 
signs  which  stand  in  Christ’s  stead,  and  are 
purposely  set  before  us  in  the  act  of  adora¬ 
tion,  that  before  them  we  may  adore,  want- 
eth  nothing  to  make  up  idolatrous  co-adora¬ 
tion  or  relative  worship.  Our  opposites  here 
tell  us  of  two  things  necessary  to  the  making 
up  of  idolatry,  neither  of  which  is  found  in 
their  kneeling.  First,  they  say,  except  there 
be  an  intention  in  the  worshipper  to  adore 
the  creature  which  is  before  his  eyes,  his 
kneeling  before  it  is  no  idolatry.  “  What 
shall  Isay?  (saith  Paybody.1)  What  need  I 
say  in  this  place,  but  to  profess,  and  likewise 
avouch,  that  we  intend  only  to  worship  the 
Lord  our  God,  when  we  kneel  in  the  act  of 
receiving  ?  We  worship  not  the  bread  and 
wine  ;  we  intend  not  our  adoring  and  kneel¬ 
ing  unto  them.  Give  us  leave  to  avouch 
our  sincerity  in  this  matter,  and  it  will  take 
away  the  respect  of  idolatry  in  God’s  wor¬ 
ship.”  Ans.  I  showed  before,  that  Pay- 
body  defendeth  Dr  Mortoune’s  adoration, 
which  he  calleth  relative  from  the  sign  to 
Christ ;  yet  let  it  be  so,  as  here  he  pretend- 
eth,  that  no  adoration  is  intended  to  the 
sign ;  will  this  save  their  kneeling  from  idol- 
atry  ?  Nay,  then,  the  three  children  should 
not  have  been  idolaters,  if  they  had  kneeled 
before  Nebuchadnezzar’s  image,  intending 
their  worship  to  God  only,  and  not  to  the 
image.  Our  opposites  here  take  the  Nico- 
demites  by  the  hand.  But  what  saith  Cal¬ 
vin  ?-  Si  isti  boni  sapientcsque  sophistce 
ibi  turn  fuissent,  simplicitatcm  illorum 
trium  scrvorum  Dei  irrisissent.  Nam 
hujusmodi  credo  eos  verbis  objurgassent : 
miseri  homines,  istud  quidem3  non  cst  ado- 
rare,  quum  vos  in  rebus  nullam  jidem  ad- 
hibetis :  nulla  est  idololatria  nisi  ubi  cst 


1  Part  3,  cap.  3,  sect.  29. 

2  De  Kugicnd.  Idolnt.,  Iiomil.  1. 

3  Homines  qui  ex  corpore  et  spiritu  snnt  oonsti- 
tuti,  corpore  cohint  materialiter,  spiritu  formali- 
ter,  as  Junius  Baith  upon  Deut.  xii. 


devotio,  hoc  est  queedam  animi  ad  idola 
colenda  venerandaque  adjunctio  atque 
applicatio,  &c.  If  Paybody  had  been  in 
Calvin’s  place,  he  could  not  have  called  the 
Nicodemites  idolaters,  forasmuch  as  they 
have  no  intention  to  worship  the  popish 
images  when  they  kneel  and  worship  before 
them.  Nay,  the  grossest  idolaters  that  ever 
were,  shall  by  this  doctrine  be  no  idolaters, 
and  Paul  shall  be  censured  for  teaching 
that  the  Gentiles  did  worship  devils,  1  Cor. 
x.  10,  since  they  did  not  intend  to  worship 
devils.  Idolatrce  nec  olim  in  paganismo 
intendebant,  nec  hodie  in  papatu  inten- 
dant,  deemonibus  offcrc  quid  turn  ?  Apos¬ 
tolus  contrarium  pronuntiat,  quicquid  illi 
intendant,  saith  Pareus.1 

Sect.  11.  The  other  thing  which  our  kneel  - 
ers  require  to  the  making  up  of  idolatry  is, 
that  the  creature  before  which  we  adore  be 
a  passive  object  of  the  adoration ;  whereas, 
say  they,2  the  sacramental  elements  are  “  no 
manner  of  way  the  passive  object  of  our  ado¬ 
ration,  but  the  active  only  of  that  adoration 
which,  at  the  sacrament,  is  given  to  Christ ; 
that  is,  such  an  object  and  sign  as  moves  us 
upon  the  sight,  or  by  the  signification  there¬ 
of,  to  lift  up  our  hearts  and  adore  the  only 
object  of  our  faith,  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  such  as 
the  holy  word  of  God,  his  works,  and  bene¬ 
fits  are,  by  meditation  and  consideration 
whereof  we  are  moved  and  stirred  up  to 
adore  him.  Ans.  1.  That  which  he  affirm  - 
eth  is  false,  and  out  of  one  page  of  his  own 
book  I  draw  an  argument  which  destroyeth 
it,  thus  :  If  the  sacramental  elements  were 
only  the  active  object  of  their  adoration  who 
kneel  before  them  in  the  receiving,  then 
their  real  presence  should  be  but  accidental 
to  the  kneelers.  But  the  real  presence  of 
the  elements,  in  the  act  of  receiving,  is  not 
accidental  to  the  kneelers ;  therefore,  the 
proposition  I  draw  from  his  own  words : 

“  We  can  neither  (saith  lie3)  pray  to  God, 
nor  thank  him,  nor  praise  him,  but  ever 
there  must  be,  before  the  eyes  of  our  minds, 
at  least  something  of  his  works,  word,  or  sa¬ 
craments,  if  not  before  our  external  senses.” 
He  confesseth  it  will  be  enough,  that  these 
active  objects  of  worship  be  before  the  eyes 
of  our  minds,  and  that  their  real  presence, 
before  our  external  senses,  is  not  necessary  j 
but  accidental  to  us,  whoso  minds  are  by  | 
their  means  stirred  up  to  worship.  And  so 

1  Com.  in  ilium  locum. 

2  Lindsey,  ulii  supra,  p.  18. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  92. 
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it  is  indeed.  For  esse  scibile,  or  remcmo- 
rcitivum  of  an  active  object  of  adoration,  is 
that  which  stirreth  up  the  mind  to  worship, 
so  that  the  real  presence  of  such  an  object  is 
but  accidental  to  the  worshipper.  The  as¬ 
sumption  I  likewise  draw  out  of  the  Bishop’s 
own  words.  For  he  saith1  that  we  kneel 
before  the  elements,  “  having  them  in  our 
sight,  or  object  to  our  senses,  as  ordinary 
signs,  means,  and  memorials,  to  stir  us  up 
to  worship,”  &c.  Now  if  we  have  them  in 
our  sight  and  before  our  senses  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  that  they  may  be  means,  signs,  and 
memorials  to  stir  us  up  to  worship,  then, 
sure,  their  being  really  before  our  senses, 
is  not  accidental  to  us  when  we  kneel. 
Since  Dr  Burges2  hath  been  so  dull  and  sot¬ 
tish  as  to  write  that  “  signs  are  but  acciden¬ 
tally  before  the  communicants  when  they 
receive,  he  is  to  be  ignominiously  exsibilat 
for  making  the  sacred  sacramental  signs  to 
be  no  otherwise  present  than  the  walls  of 
the  church,  the  nails  and  timber  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  table  whereupon  the  elements  are  set, 
or  anything  else  accidentally  before  the  com¬ 
municants.  But,  2.  Put  the  case,  they  did 
make  the  elements  only  active  objects  of 
worship  when  they  kneel  in  the  act  of  re¬ 
ceiving  them.  What !  Do  some  Papists 
make  more  of  their  images  when  they  wor¬ 
ship  before  them  ?  They  hold,  as  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Spalato  notetli,3 4  that  Imago  est 
medium  duntaxat  seu  instrumentum  quo 
exemplar  occurrit  suo  honoratori,  cultori, 
adoratori  :  imago  excitat  tantummodo  rne- 
moriam,  ut  in  exemplar  feratur.  "W  ill  we 
have  them  to  speak  for  themselves  ?  Suarez 
will  have  Imagines  esse  occasiones  vel  sig- 
na  excitantia  hominem  ad  adorandum  pro¬ 
totypal  Friar  Pedro  de  Cabrera,5  a  Spa¬ 
niard,  taketli  the  opinion  of  Durand  and  his 
followers  to  be  this  :  That  images  are  adored 
only  improperly,  because  they  put  men  in 
mind  of  the  persons  represented  by  them  ; 
and  he  reasoneth  against  them  thus :  “If 
images  were  only  to  be  worshipped  by  way 
of  rememoration  and  recordation,  because 
they  make  us  remember  the  samplers  which 
we  do  so  worship  as  if  they  had  been  then 
present,  it  would  follow  that  all  creatures 
should  be  adored  with  the  same  adoration 


1  Ibid. 

2  Of  the  Lawfulness  of  Kneeling,  cap.  32,  p.  115. 

3  De  Rep.  Eccl.,  lib.  7,  cap.  12,  num.  42. 

4  Com.  1,  disp.  50,  sect.  3. 

5  See  Dr  Usher’s  Ans.  to  the  Jesn.  Chall.  of 
Images,  p.  499. 


wherewith  we  worship  God,  seeing  all  of 
them  do  lead  us  unto  the  knowledge  and 
remembrance  of  God.”  Whereby  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  in  the  opinion  of  Durand,1  and 
those  who  are  of  his  mind,  images  are  but 
active  objects  of  adoration.  Lastly,  what 
saith  Becane  the  Jesuit  ?2  Imago  autem 
Christi  non  est  occasio  idololatrice  apud 
nos  catholicos,  quia  non  alium  ob  finem 
earn  retinemus,  quam  ut  nobis  Christum 
salvatorem,  et  bencficia  ejus  representet. 
More  particularly  he  will  have  the  image  of 
Christ  honoured  for  two  reasons.  1.  Quia 
honor  qui  exhibetur  imagini,  redundat 
in  eum  cujus  est  imago.  2.  Quia  illud  in 
pretio  haberi  potest,  quod  per  se  revocat 
nobis  in  memoriam  benejicia  Dei,  ct  est 
occasio  ut  pro  eis  acceptis  grati  existamus. 
At  imago  Chnsti  per  se  revocat  nobis  in 
memoriam  bencficium  nostrce  redemptionis, 
&c.  That  for  this  respect  the  image  of  Christ 
is  honoured,  he  confirmed  by  this  simile : 
Quia  ob  eandem  causam  apud  nos  in  pre¬ 
tio  ac  honorc  sunt  sacra  Btblia,  itemque 
festa  paschatis,  pentecostes,  nativitatis,  et 
passionis  Christi.  What  higher  account  is 
here  made  of  images  than  to  be  active  ob¬ 
jects  of  worship  ?  For  even  whilst  it  is  said 
that  the  honour  done  to  the  image  resulteth 
to  him  whose  image  it  is,  there  is  no  honour 
ascribed  to  the  image  as  a  passive  object ; 
but  they  who  honour  an  image  for  this  re¬ 
spect,  and  with  this  meaning,  have  it  only 
for  an  active  object  which  represents  and 
calls  to  their  mind  the  first  sampler,  as  the 
Archbishop  of  Spalato  also  observeth.3  Nei¬ 
ther  the  Papists  only,  but  some  also  of  the 
very  heathen  idolaters,  norunt  in  imagini- 
bus  nihil  deitatis  inesse,  meras  autem  esse 
rerum  absentium  rcprcesentationes  *  &c. 
And  what  if  neither  heathens  nor  Papists 
had  been  of  this  opinion,  that  images  are 
but  active  objects  of  worship?  Yet  I  have 
before  observed,  that  the  Bishop  himself  ac¬ 
knowledged  it  were  idolatry  to  set  before 
us  an  image  as  the  active  object  of  our  ado¬ 
ration,  though  the  worship  should  be  ab¬ 
stracted  from  the  image. 

Sect.  12.  Finally,  To  shut  up  this  point, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  using  of  the  sacra- 


1  Aliud  est  picturam  adorare :  aliud  per  picturae 
bistoriam  quid  sit  adorandum  addiscere,  saith 
Durand,  Ration.,  lib.  1,  Tit.  de  Pictur. 

2  Manual,  lib.  3,  cap.  2,  quest.  5. 

3  Ubi  supra. 

4  Zanch.,  lib.  1,  De  YitL  Ext.  Cult.  Oppos.,  col. 
510. 


mental  elements,  as  active  objects  of  wor¬ 
ship  only,  cannot  make  kneeling  before  them 
in  the  receiving  to  be  no  idolatry  ;  for  then 
might  we  lawfully,  and  without  idolatry, 
kneel  before  every  active  object  which  stir- 
reth  up  our  minds  to  worship  God.  All  the 
works  of  God  are  such  active  objects,  as  the 
Bishop  also  resolveth  in  the  words  before 
cited.  Yet  may  we  not,  at  the  sight  of 
every  one  of  God’s  works,  kneel  down  and 
adore,  whilst  the  eyes,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  are  fixed  upon  it,  as  the  means  and 
occasion  which  stirreth  us  up  to  worship 
God.  The  Bishop,  indeed,  holdeth  we  may, 
only  he  saith  this  is  not  necessary,1 *  because 
when,  by  the  sight  of  the  creatures  of  God, 
we  are  moved  privately  to  worship,  our 
external  gesture  of  adoration  is  arbitrary, 
and  sometimes  no  gesture  at  all  is  required. 
But  in  the  ordinary  ministry,  when  the 
works  of  God  or  his  benefits  are  propound¬ 
ed,  or  applied  publicly,  to  stir  us  up  to  wor¬ 
ship  in  the  assemblies  of  the  church,  then 
our  gesture  ceaseth  to  be  arbitrary  ;  for  it. 
must  be  such  as  is  prescribed  and  received 
in  the  church  where  we  worship.  Ann.  1. 
He  shuffleth  the  point  deceitfully,  for  when 
he  speaks  of  being  moved  to  worship  at  the 
sight  of  any  creature,  he  means  of  inward 
worship,  as  is  evident  by  these  words,  “  Some¬ 
time  no  gesture  at  all  is  required  hut 
when  he  speaks  of  being  moved  to  worship 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  church,  by  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  God  propounded  publicly  (tor  exam¬ 
ple,  by  the  blessed  sacrament),  then  he 
means  of  outward  worship,  as  is  evident  by 
his  requiring  necessarily  a  gesture.  He 
should  have  spoken  of  one  kind  of  worship 
in  both  cases,  namely,  of  that  which  is  out¬ 
ward  ;  for  of  no  other  do  we  dispute.  When 
we  are  moved  by  the  sacrament  to  adore 
God  in  the  act  of  receiving,  this  can  be  no 
other  but  that  which  is  inward,  and  thus  we 
adore  God  by  faith,  hope,  and  love,  though 
neither  the  heart  be  praying,  nor  the  body 
kneeling.  That  which  we  deny  (whereof 
himself  could  not  be  ignorant)  is,  that  the 
sacramental  elements  may  be  to  us,  in  the 
receiving,  active  objects  of  outward  adora¬ 
tion  ;  or  because  they  move  us  to  worship 
inwardly,  that  therefore  we  should  adore 
outwardly.  2.  \\  hcreas  he  teacheth  that 
kneeling  before  any  creature,  when  thereby 
we  are  moved  to  worship  privately,  is  law¬ 
ful  ;  but  kneeling  before  the  sacramental 


1  Ubi  supra,  p.  88. 


elements,  when  thereby  we  are  moved  to 
worship  in  the  assemblies  of  the  church,  is 
necessary ;  that  we  may  kneel  there,  but  Ave 
must  kneel  here,  he  knew,  or  else  he  made 
himself  ignorant  that  both  these  should  be 
denied  by  us.  Why,  then,  did  he  not  make  j 
them  good  ?  Kneeling  before  those  active 
objects  which  stir  up  our  hearts  to  Avorship, 
if  it  be  necessary  in  the  church,  it  must  first 
be  proved  lawful  both  in  the  church  and 
out  of  it.  Noav,  if  a  man  meeting  his  lord 
riding  up  the  street  upon  his  black  horse, 
have  his  heart  stirred  up  to  worship  God,  by 
something  which  he  seeth  either  in  himself 
or  his  horse,  should  fall  down  and  kneel  be¬ 
fore  him  or  his  horse,  as  the  active  object 
of  his  worship,  I  marvel  whether  the  Bishop 
would  give  the  man  leave  to  kneel,  and 
stand  still  as  the  active  object  before  the 
man’s  senses  ?  As  for  us,  we  hold  that  we 
may  not  kneel  before  every  creature  Avhich 
stirreth  up  our  hearts  to  worship  God ; 
kneel,  I  say,  whilst  the  eyes  both  of  body 
and  mind  are  fastened  upon  it  as  the  active 
object  of  our  adoration. 

Sect.  13.  The  fourth  reason  Avhereby  I 
prove  the  kneeling  in  question  to  be  ido¬ 
latry,  proceedeth  thus.  Kneeling  in  the  act 
of  receiving,  for  reverence  to  the  sacrament, 
is  idolatry.  But  the  kneeling  in  question  is 
such  ;  theiefore,  &c.  The  proposition  is  ne¬ 
cessary.  For  if  they  exhibit  divine  adoration 
(such  as  their  kneeling  is  confessed  to  be)  for 
reverence  of  the  sacrament,  they  do  not  on¬ 
ly  give,  but  also  intend  to  give,  divine  ado¬ 
ration  to  the  same.  This  is  so  undeniable 
that  it  dasheth  Bishop  Lindsey,1  and  makes 
him  give  a  broad  confession,  that  it  is  ido¬ 
latry  to  kneel  at  the  sacrament  for  reve¬ 
rence  to  the  elements.  The  assumption  I 
prove  from  the  confession  of  Formalists. 
King  Edward’s  book  of  Common  Prayer 
teacheth,  that  kneeling  at  the  communion 
is  enjoined  for  this  purpose,  that  the  sacra¬ 
ment  might  not  be  profaned,  but  held  in  a 
reverent  and  holy  estimation.  So  doth  Dr 
Mortoune  tell  us,  that  the  reason  where¬ 
fore  the  church  of  England  hath  institute 
kneeling  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  sacra¬ 
ment,  is,  that  thereby  we  might  testify  our 
due  estimation  of  such  holy  rites.  Pay- 
body3  makes  one  of  the  respects  of  kneeling 
to  be  the  reverent  handling  and  using  of 
the  saci  ament.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester 

1  Ubi  supra,  p.  69. 

3  Partic.  Def.,  cap.  3,  sect.  20. 

3  Part  3,  cap.  3,  sect.  45. 
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exclaimeth  against  such  as  do  not  kneel,  for 
not  regarding  the  table  of  the  Lord,  which 
hath  ever  been  thought  of  all  holies  the 
most  holy,  and  for  denying  reverence  to 
the  holy  symbols  and  precious  memorials  of 
our  greatest  delivery,  even  the  reverence 
i  which  is  given  to  prayer.  Where,  by  the 
way,  I  observe,  that  when  we  kneel  at 
prayer  it  is  not  to  give  reverence  to  prayer, 
but  to  God,  whom  then  most  immediately 
we  adore  ;  so  that  kneeling  for  reverence 
of  the  sacrament  receiveth  no  commenda¬ 
tion  from  kneeling  at  prayer.  The  Act  of 
Perth  about  kneeling,  when  Bishop  Lindsey 
I  had  polished  and  refined  it  as  well  as  he 
could,  ordained  us  to  kneel  at  the  sacra- 
:  ment  in  due  regard  of  so  divine  a  mystery. 
And  what  think  we  is  understood  by  this 
mystery,  for  reverence  whereof  we  are  com¬ 
manded  to  kneel  ?  The  Bishop2  expoundeth 
this  mystery  to  be  the  receiving  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  But  here  he  either 
means  the  spiritual  receiving  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  or  the  sacramental.  If 
the  spiritual,  why  did  not  the  Synod  ordain 
us  to  kneel  in  hearing  the  gospel  ?  for  there¬ 
in  we  receive  spiritually  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  and  that  as  truly  and  really  as  in 
the  sacrament.  Whereupon  the  Archbishop 
of  Armagh  showeth,3  that  the  spiritual  and 
inward  feeding  upon  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  is  to  be  found  out  of  the  sacrament: 
and  that  divers  of  the  fathers  do  apply  the 
sixth  of  John  to  the  hearing  of  the  word  also ; 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  as 
Ctesariensis,  and  others.  Basilius  Magnus 
likewise  teacheth  plainly,4  that  we  eat  the 
flesh  of  Christ  in  his  word  and  doctrine. 
This,  I  am  sure,  no  man  dare  deny.  The 
Bishop,  then,  must  mean  by  this  mystery 
the  sacramental  receiving  of  the  bodv  and 
blood  of  Christ.  Now,  the  sacramental  re¬ 
ceiving  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  is 
the  receiving  of  the  sacramental  signs  of  his 
body  and  blood.  And  as  the  Archbishop 
of  Armagh  also  observetli,5  the  substance 
which  is  outwardly  delivered  in  the  sacra¬ 
ment,  is  not  really  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  Again  he  saith,6  that  the  bread 
and  wine  are  not  really  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  but  figuratively  and  sacrament¬ 
ally.  Thus  he  opposeth  the  sacramental 

1  Sermon  on  Luke  i.  74,  p.  991. 

2  Ubi  supra,  p.  72,  73. 

3  Ans.  to  the  Chall.  of  the  Real  Pres.,  p.  50,  51. 

4  Epist.  141,  ad  Ctesarian. 

5  Ubi  supra,  p.  55. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  61. 


presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  not 
only  to  bodily,  but  also  to  real  presence  ; 
and  by  just  analogy,  sacramental  receiving 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  not  only 
to  be  opposed  to  a  receiving  of  his  body  and 
blood  into  the  hands  and  mouths  of  our 
bodies,  but  likewise  to  the  real  receiving  of 
the  same  spiritually  into  our  souls.  It  re¬ 
mained,  therefore,  that  kneeling  in  due  re¬ 
gard  of  the  sacramental  receiving  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  must  be  ex¬ 
pounded  to  be  kneeling  in  reverence  of  the 
sacramental  signs  of  Christ’s  body  and 
Wood  ;  and  so  Perth’s  canon,  and  the  J 
Bishop’s  commentary  upon  it,  fall  in  with  j 
the  rest  of  those  Formalists  cited  before, 
avouching  and  defending  kneeling  for  reve- 
rence  to  the  sacrament. 

Sect.  14.  Those  who  speak  out  more 
plainly  than  Bishop  Lindsey,  do  here  object 
to  us,  that  reverence  is  due  to  the  sacra¬ 
ment,  and  that  we  ourselves  do  reverence  it 
when  we  sit  uncovered  at  the  receiving  of  it. 
But  Didoclavius1  doth  well  distinguish  be¬ 
twixt  veneration  and  adoration,  because  in 
civility  we  use  to  be  uncovered,  even  to  in¬ 
feriors  and  equals,  for  the  regard  which  we 
bear  to  them,  yet  do  we  not  worship  them 
as  we  worship  the  king,  on  our  knees.2 
As,  then,  in  civility,  there  is  a  respect  and 
reverence  different  from  adoration,  so  it  is 
in  religion  also.  Yea,  Bellarmine3  himself 
distinguished  the  reverence  which  is  due  to 
holy  things  from  adoration.  Pay  body 4  and 
Dr  Burges5  will  by  no  means  admit  this 
distinction  betwixt  veneration  and  adoration. 
But  since  neither  of  them  hath  alleged  any 
reason  against  it,  I  hope  they  will  be  weigh¬ 
ed  down  by  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Spalato6,  and  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,7 
both  of  whom  agree  to  this  distinction.  So, 
then,  we  give  no  adoration  at  all  to  the 
sacrament,  because  neither  by  any  outward 
or  inward  action  do  we  perform  any  worship 
for  the  honour  of  the  same.  Burges  him¬ 
self  hath  noted  to  us,8  that  the  first  Nicene 
council  exhorteth  that  men  should  not  be 
humiliter  intenti  to  the  things  before  them. 
We  neither  submit  our  minds  nor  humble 

1  Alt.  Dam.,  p.  809. 

2  Ea  (veneratio)  potest  esse  etiam  sine  cultn, 
saith  Scaliger,  De  Subtil,  ad  Card.,  exert.  317,  dist.  3. 

3  De  Sacram.  Confirm.,  cap.  13. 

4  Part  3,  cap.  3,  sect.  50. 

5  Of  the  Lawfulness  of  Kneeling,  cap.  8. 

6  De  Rep.  Eccl.,  lib.  5,  cap.  6,  num.  137,  et  lib.  7, 
cap.  12.  num.  48. 

7  Ubi  supra,  p.  70. 

I  s  Ubi  supra,  cap.  21,  p.  73. 
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our  bodies  to  the  sacrament,  yet  do  we  ren¬ 
der  to  it  veneration,1  forasmuch  as  we  es¬ 
teem  highly  of  it,  as  a  most  holy  thing,  and 
meddle  reverently  with  it,  without  all  con¬ 
tempt  or  unworthy  usage.  lies  profccto 
inanimatce,  saith  the  Archbishop  of  Spa- 
lato,2  sint  sacrce  quantum  placet,  alium 
honorem  a  nobis  non  merentur,  nisi  in 
sensii  ncgativo,  as  that  they  be  not  con¬ 
temned,  nor  unworthily  handled.  If  it  be 
said  that  we  ought  not  to  contemn  the 
word,  yet  hath  it  not  that  respect  given  to 
it  which  the  sacrament  hath,  at  which  we 
are  uncovered,  so  that  this  veneration  given 
to  the  sacrament  must  be  somewhat  more 
than  profanatio, — I  answer,  as  honour  both 
in  the  positive  and  negative  sense,  has  various 
degrees,  and  according  to  the  more  or  less  im¬ 
mediate  manifestation  of  divine  ordinances 
to  us,  so  ought  the  degrees  of  our  veneration 
to  be  intended  or  remitted  ;  which  is  not  so 
to  be  understood  as  if  one  part  of  God’s  sa¬ 
cred  worship  were  to  be  less  contemned  than 
another  (for  none  of  God’s  most  holy  ordi¬ 
nances  may  be  in  any  sort  contemned),  but 
that  for  the  greater  regard  of  those  things 
which  are  more  immediately  divine,  we 
are  not  in  the  usage  of  them,  to  take  to  our¬ 
selves  so  much  scope  and  liberty  as  other¬ 
wise  we  may  lawfully  allow  to  ourselves  in 
meddling  with  such  things  as  are  not  mere¬ 
ly  but  mixedly  divine,  and  which  are  not 
from  God  so  immediately  as  the  other,  but 
more  by  the  intervention  of  means ;  and  thus 
a  higher  degree  of  veneration  is  due  to  the 
sacrament  than  to  the  word  preached,  not 
by  taking  aught  from  the  word,  but  by  add¬ 
ing  more  respect  to  the  sacrament  than  the 
word  hath.  The  reason  hereof  is  given  to 
be  this,3  because  when  we  come  to  the  sacra¬ 
ment,  nihil  hie  humanum,  sed  divina  om¬ 
nia  ;  for  Christ’s  own  words  are,  or  at  least 
should  be  spoken  to  us  when  we  receive  the 
sacrament,  and  the  elements  also  are,  by 
Christ’s  own  institution,  holy  svmbols  of  his 
blessed  body  and  blood  ;  whereas  the  word 
preached  to  us  is  but  fixedly  and  mediately 
divine  ;  and  because  of  this  intervention  of 
the  ministry  of  men,  and  mixture  of  their 
conceptions  with  the  holy  Scriptures  of  God, 
we  are  bidden  try  the  spirits,  and  are  re¬ 
quired,  after  the  example  of  the  Bereans,  to 
search  the  Scriptures  daily,  whether  these 
things  which  we  hear  preached  be  so  or  not. 

1  Cartwright  on  1  Cor.  xi.,  sect.  18. 

3  Do  Rep.  Ecrl.,  lib.  7,  cap.  12,  num.  50. 

J  Didodav.,  ubi  supra,  p.  808. 


Now  we  are  not  in  the  like  sort  to  try  the 
elements,  and  the  words  of  the  institution, 
whether  they  be  of  God  or  not,  because  this 
is  sure  to  all  who  know  out  of  Scripture  the 
first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God.  The 
consideration  hereof  warneth  us,  that  the 
sacrament  given,  according  to  Christ’s  insti- 
tution,  is  more  merely  and  immediately  di¬ 
vine  than  is  the  word  preached ;  but  others 
(I  hear)  object,  that  if  a  man  should  uncover 
his  head  at  the  sight  of  a  graven  image,  we 
would  account  this  to  be  an  adoring  of  the 
image  ;  and  why  then  shall  not  we  call  our 
uncovering  at  the  sacrament  adoration  also  ? 
Ans.  Though  veneration  and  adoration  be 
distinguished  in  holy  things  to  show  that 
adoration  given  to  them  is  idolatry,  but 
veneration  given  to  them  is  not  idolatry, 
yet  in  profane  things,  such  as  images  are, 
veneration  given  to  them  is  idolatry,  as  well 
as  adoration  ;  and  we  are  idolaters  for  doing 
so  much  as  to  respect  and  reverence  them  as 
things  sacred  or  holy ;  for,  as  I  touched 
before,  and  as  Zanchius  evidenceth  by  sun¬ 
dry  instances,1  idolatry  is  committed  when 
more  estimation  is  had  of  anything,  more 
dignity  and  excellency  placed  in  it,  and  more 
regard  had  to  it  than  God  alloweth,  or  than 
can  stand  with  God’s  revealed  will;  for  a 
thing  thus  regarded,  though  it  be  not  exalt- 
ed  ut  Deus  simpliciter,  yet  it  is  set  up  tan- 
quam  Deus  ex  parte. 

Sect.  15.  Now  Fifthly,  If  the  kneeling 
in  question  be  not  idolatrously  referred  to 
the  sacrament,  I  demand  whereunto  is  it 
specially  intended  ?  We  have  heard  the 
confession  of  some  of  our  opposites  (and  those 
not  of  the  smallest  note)  avouching  kneeling 
for  reverence  of  the  sacrament.  Neither  can 
the  mystery  spoken  of  in  the  Act  of  Perth 
(in  due  regard  whereof  we  are  ordained  to 
kneel),  be  any  other  than  the  sacrament. 
Yet  because  Bishop  Lindsey,  and  some  of 
his  kind  who  desire  to  hide  the  foul  shape  of 
their  idolatry  with  the  trimmest  fairding  ; 
they  can,  will  not  take  with  the  kneeling  in 
reverence  of  the  sacrament,  let  them  show 
us  which  is  the  object  which  they  do  speci¬ 
ally  adore,  when  they  kneel  in  receiving  of 
the  same ;  for  this  their  kneeling  at  this 
time  ariseth  from  another  respect  than  that 
which  they  consider  in  other  parts  of  God’s 
worship,  let  two  of  our  prelates  tell  it  out : 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  would  teach  out  i 
of  Mouline  that  we  ought  to  adore  the  flesh 


1  Lib.  1,  He  Yiti.  Ext.  Cult.  Oppos.,  col.  504,505. 
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of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  eucharist  ;*  the  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh  also  will  have  us  to  worship 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacra¬ 
ment,2  because  the  humanity  of  Christ  is 
there  present,  being  ever  and  everywhere 
joined  with  the  divinity.  But  a  twofold 
idolatry  may  be  here  deprehended.  1.  In 
that  they  worship  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
Christ.  2.  In  that  they  worship  the  same 
in  the  sacrament.  As  touching  the  first,  al¬ 
beit  we  may  and  should  adore  the  man  Christ 
with  divine  worship,  yet  we  may  not  adore 
his  manhood,  or  Lis  flesh  and  blood.  1. 
Because  though  the  man  Christ  be  God,  yet 
his  manhood  is  not  God,  and  by  consequence 
cannot  be  honoured  with  divine  worship. 

2.  If  adorability  agree  to  the  humanity  of 
Christ,  then  may  his  humanity  help  and 
save  us  :  idolaters  are  mocked  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  for  worshipping  things  which  cannot 
help  nor  save  them.  But  the  humanity  of 
Christ  cannot  save  us  nor  help  us,  because 
omnis  actio  est  suppositi,  whereas  the  hu¬ 
man  nature  of  Christ  is  not  suppositum. 

3.  None  of  those  who  defend  the  adoring  of 
the  humanity  of  Christ  with  divine  worship, 
do  well  and  warrantably  express  their  opi¬ 
nion.  First,  some  of  the  schoolmen  have 
found  no  other  respect  wherefore  the  man¬ 
hood  of  Christ  can  be  said  to  be  adored,3  ex¬ 
cept  this,  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  adored 
by  him  who  adores  the  word  incarnate,  even 
as  the  king’s  clothes  are  adored  by  him  who 
adores  the  king.  And  thus  they  make  the 
flesh  of  Christ  to  be  adored  only  per  acci- 
dens.  Ego  vero,  saith  the  Archbishop  of 
Spalato,4  non  puta  a  quoquam  regis  vesti- 
menta  quibus  est  indutus,  adorari.  And, 

I  pray,  why  doth  he  that  worships  the  king 

;  worship  his  clothes  more  than  any  other 
thing  which  is  about  him,  or  beside  him, 
perhaps  a  hawk  upon  his  hand,  or  a  little 
dog  upon  his  knee  ?  There  is  no  more  but 
the  king’s  own  person  set  by  the  worshipper 
to  have  any  state  in  the  worship,  and  there¬ 
fore  no  more  worshipped  by  him.  Others 
devise  another  respect  wherefore  the  man¬ 
hood  of  Christ  may  be  said  to  be  worship¬ 
ped,5  namely,  that  as  divine  worship  agrees 
only  to  the  Godhead,  and  not  personis  di- 
vinis  prcecise  sumptis,  i.e.,  sub  ratione 
formali  constitutiva  personarum  quee  est 

relatio  :  but  only  as  these  relations  identi-  j 
ficantur  with  the  essence  of  the  Godhead  ; 
so  the  manhood  of  Christ  is  to  be  adored 
non  per  se  prcecise,  sed  prout  suppositatur 
d  Deo.  I  answer,  if  by  suppositatur  they 
mean  (as  they  must  mean)  that  the  manhood 
is  assumed  into  the  unity  of  the  person  of 
the  Son  of  God  (for  otherwise  if  they  mean 
that  the  manhood  is  made  a  person,  they  are 
Nestorians),  that  which  they  say  cannot  war¬ 
rant  the  worshipping  of  the  manhood  with 
divine  worship,  because  the  manhood,  even 
after  this  assumption  and  hypostatical  union, 
and  being  considered  by  us  as  now  assumed 
into  this  personal  union,  is  still  for  all  that  a 
creature,  and  a  distinct  nature  from  the 
Godhead  (except  we  will  be  Eutychians),  so 
that  it  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  worshipped 
with  divine  worship.  Dr  Field  layeth  out  a 
third  way  ;3  for  whilst  he  admitteth  the 
phrase  of  the  Lutherans,  who  say  not  only 
concretively  that  the  man  Christ  is  omni¬ 
present,  but  the  humanity  also,  he  forgeth  a 
strange  distinction.  “  When  we  speak  (saith 
he)  of  the  humanity  of  Christ,  sometimes  we 
understand  only  that  human  created  essence 
of  a  man  that  was  in  him,  sometimes  all 
that  is  implied  in  the  being  of  a  man,  as 
well  subsistence  as  essence.”  By  the  same 
distinction  would  Field  defend  the  attribut¬ 
ing  of  the  other  divine  properties  (and  ado¬ 
rability  among  the  rest)  to  the  human  na¬ 
ture.  But  this  distinction  is  no  better  than 
if  a  man  should  say,  by  blackness  sometimes 
we  understand  blackness,  and  sometimes 
whiteness.  Who  ever  confounded  abstrac- 
tum  and  concretum,  before  that  in  Field’s 
field  they  were  made  to  stand  for  one  ?  It 
is  the  tenet  of  the  school,  that  though  in  God 
concretum  and  abstractum  differ  not,  be¬ 
cause  Ecus  and  Deltas  are  the  same,  yet 
in  creatures  (whereof  the  manhood  of  Christ 
is  one)  they  are  really  differenced.  For 
concretum  signifieth  aliquid  completum 
subsistens,  and  abstractum  (such  as  huma¬ 
nity)  signifieth2  something,  non  ut  subsis¬ 
tens,  sed  in  quo  aliquid  est,  as  whiteness 
doth  not  signify  that  thing  which  is  white, 
but  that  whereby  it  is  white.  Flow  comes 
it  then  that  Field  makes  humanity,  in  the 
abstract,  to  have  a  subsistence  ?  Antonius 
Sadeel  censures  Turrianus3  for  saying  that 
albedo  cum  pariete,  idem  est  atque  paries 
alb  us :  his  reason  is,  because  albedo  dicitur 

1  Sermon  at  Perth  Assembly. 

2  Ubi  supra,  p.  142. 

3  Aquin.  3,  quest.  25,  art.  2. 

4  De  Rep.  Eccl.,  lib.  7,  cap.  12,  num.  43. 

5  Franc,  a  S.  Clara,  Expos.  Artie.  Confess.  Angl., 
art.  23. 

1  Of  the  Church,  lib.  5,  sect.  15. 

2  Aquin.  1,  quest.  13.  art.  1. 

3  Ceut.  Flosc.  Tur.  Disput.  Flosc.,  26. 
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esse,  non  cum  paricte  sed  in  pariete.  An 
abstract  is  no  more  an  abstract  it"  it  have  a 
subsistence. 

There  is  yet  a  fourth  sense  remaining, 
which  is  Augustine’s,  and  theirs  who  speak 
with  him.  His  sentence  which  our  oppo¬ 
sites  cite  for  them  is,  that  it  is  sin  not  to 
adore  the  flesh  of  Christ,  howbeit  very  er¬ 
roneously  he  groundeth  that  which  he  saith 

!  upon  those  words  of  the  psalm,  “  Worship 
at  his  footstool,”  taking  this  footstool  to  be 
the  flesh  of  Christ.  Yet  that  his  meaning 
was  better  than  his  expression,  and  that  lie 
meant  not  that  adoration  should  be  given  to 
the  flesh  of  Christ, but  to  the  Godhead,  whose 
footstool  the  flesh  is,  it  is  plain  from  those 
words  which  Burges  himself  citeth  out  of 
him:1  “To  whatsoever  earth,  i.  e.,  flesh  of 
Christ,  thou  bowest  and  prostrate  thyself, 
look  not  on  it  as  earth,  i.  e.,  as  flesh  ;  but 
look  at  that  Holy  One  whose  footstool  is 
that  thou  dost  adore,  i.  e.,  look  to  the  God¬ 
head  of  Christ,  whose  flesh  thou  dost  adore 
in  the  mysteries.”  Wherefore  if  we  would 
give  any  sound  sense  to  their  words  who 
say  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  to  be  adored, 
we  must  note  with  A.  Polanus,2  that  cum 
dicitur  carncm  Christi  adorari,  non  cst 
propria  sed  figurata  enunciatio  ;  quia  non 
adoratur  proprie  caro  secundum  sc,  quia 
creatura  est,  sed  Deus  in  came  manifcs- 
tatis,  seu  Deus  came  vestitus.  But  two 
things  I  will  here  advertise  my  reader  of. 

1.  That  though  this  form  of  speaking, 
which  saitli  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  to  be 
adored,  being  thus  expounded,  receiveth  a 
sound  sense,  yet  the  expression  is  very  bad, 
and  violence  is  done  to  the  phrase  when 
such  a  meaning  is  drawn  out  of  it.  For  how 
can  we,  by  the  flesh  of  Christ,  understand 
his  Godhead  ?  The  communion  of  proper¬ 
ties  admitteth  us  to  put  the  man  Christ  for 
God,  but  not  his  manhood.  And  Hooker 
teacheth  rightly,3  “  that  by  force  of  union, 
the  properties  of  both  natures  (and  by  con¬ 
sequence,  adorability,  which  is  a  property  of 
the  divine  nature)  are  imputed  to  the  per¬ 
son  only  in  whom  they  are,  and  not  what 
belongeth  to  the  one  nature  really  con¬ 
veyed  or  translated  into  the  other.” 

2.  Yet  our  kneelers  who  say  they  adore 
the  flesh  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  have 

j  no  such  orthodox  (though  forced)  meaning 
whereby  to  expound  themselves.  For  Bi- 

1  Of  the  Lawfulness  of  Kneeling,  cap.  23,  p.  88. 

*  Svnt.,  lib.  6,  cap.  16,  col.  125. 

3  Keel.  Pol.  lib.,  sect.  55. 


shop  Lindsey  will  have  us,1 * *  in  receiving  the 
sacrament,  to  bow  our  knees  and  adore  the 
humanity  of  Christ,  by  reason  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  union  that  it  hath  with  the  Godhead  ; 
therefore  he  means  that  we  should,  and 
may  adore  with  divine  worship,  that  which 
is  personally  united  with  the  Godhead. 
And  what  is  that  ?  Not  the  Godhead 
sure,  but  the  created  nature  of  the  man¬ 
hood  (which  not  being  God  but  a  creature 
only,  cannot  without  idolatry  be  worshipped 
with  divine  worship).  I  conclude,  there¬ 
fore,  that  by  the  flesh  of  Christ,  which  he 
will  have  to  be  adored  in  the  sacrament,  he 
understands  not  the  Godhead,  as  Augustine 
doth,  but  that  created  nature  which  is  united 
with  the  Godhead. 

Sect.  16.  But,  Secondly,  As  we  have  seen 
what  is  to  be  thought  of  worshipping  the 
flesh  of  Christ,  so  let  us  next  consider  what 
may  be  thought  of  worshipping  his  flesh  in 
the  sacrament ;  for  this  was  the  other  head 
which  I  proposed.  Now,  they  who  worship 
the  flesh  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  must 
either  consider  it  as  present  in  the  sacra¬ 
ment,  and  in  that  respect  to  be  adored,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  personal  union  of  it  with  the 
word,  or  else  because  of  the  sacramental 
union  of  it  with  the  outward  sign,  which  is 
a  respect  supervenient  to  that  of  the  ubi¬ 
quity  of  it  in  the  person  of  the  word.  First, 
then,  touching  the  former  of  those  respects, 
the  personal  union  of  the  flesh  with  the 
word  can  neither  infer  the  presence  of  the 
flesh  in  the  sacrament  to  those  who  wor¬ 
thily  receive,  nor  yet  can  it  make  anything 
for  the  adoration  of  the  flesh.  Not  the 
former  ;  for  in  respect  of  the  ubiquity  of  the 
flesh  in  the  person  of  the  word,  it  is  ever  and 
alike  present  with  the  communicants,  whether 
they  receive  worthily  or  not,  and  with  the 
bread  and  wine,  whether  they  be  consecrated 
to  be  the  signs  of  his  body  and  blood  or  not. 
Therefore  divines  rightly  hold  preesentiam 
corporis  Christi  in  ccena,  non  ab  ubiqui- 
tatc,  sed  a  verbis  Christi  pend  ere. 2  Not 
the  latter  neither ;  for  (as  I  have  showed 
already)  notwithstanding  of  the  personal 
union,  yet  the  flesh  of  Christ  remaineth  a 
creature,  and  is  not  God,  and  so  cannot  at 
all  be  worshipped  with  divine  worship.  And 
if  his  flesh  could  be  at  all  so  worshipped,8 

1  Ubi  supra. 

3  Zancb.,  tom.  8,  col.  521. 

3  We  adore  Christ  as  well  in  the  preaching  of  the 

gospel  and  sacrament  of  baptism,  as  in  the  sacra¬ 

ment  of  the  supper,  saith  Cartwright  on  1  Cor.  si- 

scot.  18. 
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i  yet  were  there  no  reason  for  worshipping  it 
in  the  sacrament  (in  respect  of  its  personal 
union  with  the  word)  more  than  in  all  other 
actions,  and  at  all  other  times  ;  for  ever  and 
always  is  the  flesh  of  Christ  personally  united 
with  the  word,  and  in  that  respect  present 
to  us.  There  remaineth  therefore  nothing 
but  that  other  respect  of  the  sacramental 
union  of  the  flesh  of  Christ  with  the  sacra¬ 
mental  sign,  which  they  can  have  for  wor¬ 
shipping  his  flesh  in  the  sacrament.  Where¬ 
as  Bishop  Lindsey  saith,1  “  that  it  is  no  er¬ 
ror  to  believe  the  spiritual,  powerful,  and 
personal  presence  of  Christ’s  body  at  the 
sacrament,  and  in  that  respect  to  worship 
his  flesh  and  blood  there,”- — he  means,  sure, 
some  special  respect,  for  which  it  may  be 
said  that  Christ’s  body  is  present  at  the  sa¬ 
crament  (so  as  it  is  not  present  out  of  the 
sacrament),  and  in  that  respect  to  be  there 
adored.  Now  Christ’s  body  is  spiritually  and 
powerfully  present  to  us  in  the  word  (as  I 
showed  before),  yea,  as  often  as  looking  by 
faith  upon  his  body  broken  and  blood  shed 
for  us,  we  receive  the  sense  and  assurance 
of  the  remission  of  our  sins  through  his  me¬ 
rits  ;  and  as  for  this  personal  presence  of 
Christ’s  body  which  he  speaketh  of,  I  have 
showed  also  that  the  adoring  of  the  flesh 
of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  cannot  be  infer¬ 
red  upon  it ;  wherefore  he  can  tell  us  no¬ 
thing  which  mav  be  thought  to  infer  the 

1  presence  of  Christ’s  flesh  in  the  sacrament, 
and  the  adoration  of  it  in  that  respect,  save 
only  the  sacramental  union  of  it  with  the 
outward  sign.  Now  adoration  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  and  for  this  reason,  must  suppose  the 
bodily  presence  of  Christ’s  flesh  in  the  sacra¬ 
ment.  Whereupon  the  Archbishop  of  Spa- 
lato  saith,2  that  the  Papists  adore  the  body 
of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  only  because  of 
the  supposition  of  the  bodily  presence  of  it ; 
and  if  they  knew  that  the  true  body  of 
Christ  is  not  under  the  species  of  the  bread 
and  wine,  they  would  exhibit  no  adoration. 
And  elsewhere  he  showeth,3  that  the  my- 
tery  of  the  eucharist  cannot  make  the 
manhood  of  Christ  to  be  adored,  quia  in 
pane  corporalis  Christi  prcesentia  non 
est:  impling,  that  if  the  flesh  of  Christ  be 
adored  in  respect  of  the  mystery  of  the  eu¬ 
charist,  then  must  it  be  bodily  present  in 
the  sign,  which  is  false ;  and  hereupon  he 

gathereth  truly,  that  it  cannot  be  adored  in 
respect  of  the  mystery  of  the  eucharist. 

Further,  It  is  to  be  remembered  (which 

I  have  also  before  noted  out  of  Dr  Usher1) 
that  the  sacramental  presence  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  or  that  presence  of  it  which  is  infer¬ 
red  upon  that  sacramental  union  which  is 
betwixt  it  and  the  outward  sign,  is  not  the 
real  or  spiritual  presence  of  it  (for  in  this 
manner  it  is  present  to  us  out  of  the  sacra¬ 
ment,  even  as  oft  as  by  faith  we  apprehend 
it  and  the  virtue  thereof)  ;  but  it  is  figura¬ 
tively  only  so  called,  the  sense  being  this, 
that  the  body  of  Christ  is  present  and  given 
to  us  in  the  sacrament,  meaning  by  his  body, 
the  sign  of  his  body.  These  things  being  so, 
whosoever  worshippetli  Christ’s  body  in  the 
eucharist,  and  that  in  respect  of  the  sacra¬ 
mental  presence  of  it  in  the  same,  cannot 
choose  but  hold  that  Christ’s  body  is  bodily 
and  really  under  the  species  of  the  bread, 
and  so  fall  into  the  idolatry  of  bread-wor¬ 
ship  ;  or  else  our  divines2  have  not  rightly 
convinced  the  Papists,  as  idolatrous  worship¬ 
pers  of  the  bread  in  the  eucharist,  foras¬ 
much  as  they  attribute  to  it  that  which  it  is 
not,  nor  hath  not,  to  wit,  that  under  the 
accidents  thereof  is  contained  substantially 
the  true  and  living  body  of  Christ,  joined 
and  united  to  his  Godhead.  What  can 
Bishop  Lindsey  now  answer  for  himself, 
except  he  say  with  one  of  his  brethren,3 
that  we  should  adore  the  flesh  of  Christ  in 
the  sacrament,  because  corporalis  prcesen¬ 
tia  Christi,  sed  non  modo  corporalis,  co-  1 
mitotur  sacramentum  eucharistice.  And 
Christ  is  there  present  corporaliter,  modo 
spirituali  ?  But  this  man  contradicts  him¬ 
self  miserably ;  for  we  had  him  a  little  be¬ 
fore  acknowledging  that  in  pane  corporalis 
Christi  prcesentia  non  est.  How  shall  we 
then  reconcile  him  with  himself?  He  would 
say  that  Christ  is  not  bodily  present  in  the 
sacrament  after  a  bodily  manner,  but  he  is 
bodily  present  after  a  spiritual  manner.  W  by 
should  I  blot  paper  with  such  a  vanity, 
which  implieth  a  contradiction,  bodily  and 
not  bodily,  spiritually  and  not  spiritually. 

Sect.  17.  The  sixth  and  last  argument 
whereby  I  prove  the  kneeling  in  question 
to  be  idolatry,  is  taken  from  the  nature  and 
kind  of  the  worship  wherein  it  is  used.  For 

1  Supra,  sect.  13. 

2  Zanch.,  lib.  1,  De  Yitit.  Ext.  Cult.  Oppos.,  col. 
501. 

3  Marc.  Ant.  de  Dom.  Ostens.  Error.  Fr.  Suarez, 
cap.  2,  num.  13. 

1  Ubi  supra. 

2  De  Rep.  Eccl.,  lib.  7,  cap.  11,  num.  7. 

3  Ostens.  Error.  Fr.  Suarez,  cap.  2,  num.  13. 
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the  receiving  of  the  sacrament  being-  a  me- 
diate  worship  of  God,  wherein  the  elements 
come  between  God  and  us,  in  such  sort  that 
they  belong  to  the  substance  of  the  worship 
(for  without  the  elements,  the  sacrament  is 
j  not  a  sacramer  t),  and  withal  are  susceptive 
I  of  co-adoration,  forasmuch  as  in  the  act  of 
receiving,  both  our  minds  and  our  external 
senses  are,  and  should  be,  fastened  upon 
them  ;  hereby  we  evince  the  idolatry  of 
kneeling  in  the  receiving.  For  in  every 
mediate  worship,  wherein  some  creature  is 
purposely  set  between  God  and  us  to  have 
state  in  the  same,  it  is  idolatry  to  kneel  be¬ 
fore  such  a  creature,  whilst  both  our  minds 
and  senses  are  fastened  upon  it.  Our  op¬ 
posites  have  talked  many  things  together  to 
infringe  this  argument.  First,  They  allege 
the  bowing  of  God’s  people  before  the  ark,1 
the  temple,  the  holy  mountain,  the  altar, 
the  bush,  the  cloud,  the  fire  which  came 
from  heaven.  Ans.  1.  AYhere  they  have 
read  that  the  people  bowed  before  the  altar 
of  God,  I  know  not.  Bishop  Lindsey  in¬ 
deed  would  prove2 3  from  2  Gluon,  vi.  12, 
13,  and  Mich.  vi.  6,  that  the  people  bowed 
before  the  altar  and  the  offering.  But  the 
first  of  those  places  speaks  nothing  of  kneel¬ 
ing  before  the  altar,  but  only  of  kneeling 
before  the  congregation,  that  is,  in  the  sight 
of  the  congregation.  And  if  Solomon  had 
then  kneeled  before  the  altar,  yet  the  altar 
had  been  but  occasionally  and  accidentally 
before  him  in  his  adoration ;  for  to  what  end 
and  use  could  he  have  purposely  set  the 
altar  before  him,  whilst  he  was  kneeling  and 
praying  ?  The  place  of  Micah  cannot  prove 
that  God’s  people  did  kneel  before  the-  offer¬ 
ings  at  all  (for  it  speaks  only  of  bowing  be¬ 
fore  God),  far  less,  that  they  kneeled  before 
them  in  the  very  act  of  offering,  and  that 
with  their  minds  and  senses  fixed  upon 
them,  as  we  kneel  in  the  very  act  of  receiv¬ 
ing  the  sacrament,  and  that  at  that  instant 
when  our  minds  and  senses  are  fastened 
upon  the  signs,  that  we  may  discern  the 
things  signified  by  them,  for  the  exercising 
of  our  hearts  in  a  thankful  meditation  upon 
the  Lord’s  death.  2.  As  for  the  .other  ex¬ 
amples  here  alleged,  God  was  immediately 
present,  in  and  with  the  ark,  the  temple, 
the  holy  mountain,  the  bush,  the  cloud,  and 
the  fire  which  came  from  heaven,  speaking 
and  manifesting  himself  to  his  people  by  his 

1  Burges,  of  the  Lawfulness  of  Kneeling,  cap.  32, 

p.  113 ;  Paybody,  part  3,  cap.  3,  sect.  4. 

3  Ubi  supra,  p.  94. 


own  immediate  voice,  and  miraculous  extra¬ 
ordinary  presence  ;  so  that  worshipping  be¬ 
fore  these  things  had  the  same  reason  which 
makes  the  twenty-four  elders  in  heaven  wor¬ 
ship  before  the  throne,  Rev.  iv.  10;  for  in 
these  things  God  did  immediately  manifest 
his  presence  as  well  as  in  heaven.  Though 
there  be  a  difference  in  the  degrees  of  the 
immediate  manifestation  of  his  presence  in 
earth  and  in  heaven,  yet  magis  et  minus 
non  variant  speciem.  Now  God  is  present 
in  the  sacrament,  not  extraordinarily,  but  in 
the  way  of  an  ordinary  dispensation,  not  im¬ 
mediately,  but  mediately.  They  must  there¬ 
fore  allege  some  commendable  examples  of 
such  a  kneeling  as  we  dispute  about,  in  a 
mediate  and  ordinary  worship,  else  they  say 
nothing  to  the  point. 

Sect.  18.  Yet  to  no  better  purpose  they 
tell  us,1  that  when  God  spake,  Abraham 
fell  on  his  face ;  and  when  the  fire  came 
down  at  Elijah’s  prayer,  the  people  fell  on 
their  faces.  AY  hat  is  this  to  the  purpose  ? 
And  how  shall  kneeling  in  a  mediate  and 
ordinary  worship  be  warranted  by  kneeling 
in  the  hearing  of  God’s  own  immediate 
voice,  or  in  seeing  the  miraculous  signs  of 
his  extraordinary  presence.  Howbeit  it 
cannot  be  proved,  neither,  that  the  people  I 
fell  on  their  faces  in  the  very  act  of  seeing 
the  fire  fall  (when  their  eyes  and  their 
I  minds  were  fastened  upon  it),  but  that  after 
they  had  seen  the  miracle  wrought,  they  so 
considered  of  it  as  to  fall  down  and  worship 
God. 

But  further,  it  is  objected,2  “  that  a  peni¬ 
tentiary  kneels  to  God  purposely  before  the 
congregation,  and  with  a  respect  to  the  con- 
o-reo-ation,  &c.  AVhen  we  come  to  our  com- 
mon  tables  before  we  eat,  either  sitting  with 
our  heads  discovered,  or  standing,  or  kneel¬ 
ing,  we  give  thanks  and  bless,  with  a  respect 
to  the  meat,  which  is  purposely  set  on  table, 

J  &c.  The  pastor,  when  he  begins  the  holy 
i  action,  hath  the  bread  and  the  cup  set  be¬ 
fore  him  purposely  upon  the  table,  and  with 
respect  to  them  he  gives  thanks,”  &c. 

Ans.  Though  a  penitentiary  kneel  to  God 
purposely  in  the  presence  and  sight  of  the 
congregation,  that  he  may  make  known  to  i 
them  his  repentance  for  the  sin  whereby  he  J 
hath  scandalised  them,  yet  is  the  confessing  | 
of  his  sin  to  God,  kneeling  there  upon  his 
knees,  an  immediate  worship,  neither  doth 


1  Bishop  Lindsey,  ubi  supra,  p.  76. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  91. 
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the  congregation  come  betwixt  him  and 
God,  as  belonging  to  the  substance  of  this 
worship,  for  lie  kneeleth  to  God  as  well,  and 
makelh  confession  of  his  sin,  when  the  con¬ 
gregation  is  not  before  him.  But  I  suppose 
our  kneelers  themselves  will  confess,  that 
the  elements  come  so  bet  wixt  God  and  them 
when  they  kneel,  that  they  belong  to  the 
essence  of  the  worship  in  hand,  and  that 
they  would  not,  nor  could  not,  worship  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament, 
if  the  elements  were  not  before  them. 

To  be  short,  the  case  of  a  penitentiary 
standeth  thus,  that  not  in  his  kneeling  sim- 
pliciter,  but  in  his  kneeling  publicly  and  in 
sight  of  the  congregation,  he  setteth  them 
before  him  purposely,  and  with  a  respect  to 
them ;  whereas  our  kneelers  do  kneel  in 
such  sort  that  their  kneeling  simpliciter, 
and  without  an  adjeetion  or  adjunct,  hath  a 
respect  to  the  elements  purposely  set  before 
them ;  neither  would  they  at  all  kneel  for 
that  end  and  purpose  for  which  they  do 
kneel,  namely,  for  worshipping  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,1  ex¬ 
cept  the  elements  were  before  the  eyes  both 
of  their  minds  and  bodies,  as  the  peniten- 
i  tiary  doth  kneel  for  making  confession  of 
his  sin  to  God,  when  the  congregation  is  not 
before  him. 

And  if  one  would  say,  that  in  kneeling  at 
the  sacrament  he  worshippeth  not  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  Christ,  but  the  Lord  his  God 
only,  yet  is  the  same  difference  to  be  put 
betwixt  his  kneeling  before  the  elements, 
and  the  kneeling  of  a  penitentiary'  before 
the  congregation  ;  for  the  very  kneeling  it¬ 
self  (simply  considered)  before  the  elements, 
respecteth  them  as  then  purposely  set  in  our 
sight  that  we  may  kneel  before  them;  where¬ 
as,  in  the  case  of  the  penitentiary,  it  is  not 
his  kneeling  to  confess  his  sin  to  God  which 

u  m  m 

hath  a  respect  to  the  congregation  as  set  in 
his  sight  for  that  purpose,  but  some  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  kneeling  only,  to  wit,  iuhen  ? 
At  that  time  when  the  congregation  is  as¬ 
sembled.  And  where  ?  Publicly  in  sight  of 
the  congregation!  In  regard  of  these  cir- 
cumstances,  he  hath  the  congregation  pur¬ 
posely  in  his  sight,  and  so  respecteth  them  ; 
but  in  regard  of  the  kneeling  itself  simply, 
the  presence  of  the  congregation  is  but  ac¬ 
cidental  to  him  who  kneeleth  and  confess- 
eth  his  sin  before  God.  As  touching  giving 
thanks  before  the  meat  set  on  our  common 

tables,  though  a  man  should  do  it  kneeling, 
yet  this  speaketh  not  home  to  the  point  now 
in  controversy,  except  a  man  so  kneel  before 
his  meat,  that  he  have  a  religious  respect  to 
it  as  a  thing  separated  from  a  common  use 
and  made  holy,  and  likewise  have  both  his 
mind,  and  his  external  senses  of  seeing, 
touching,  and  tasting,  fastened  upon  it  in 
the  act  of  his  kneeling.  And  if  a  man 
should  thus  kneel  before  his  meat,  he  were 
an  idolater. 

Lastly,  Giving  thanks  before  the  elements 
of  bread  and  wine,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
holy  action,  is  as  far  from  the  purpose  ;  for 
this  giving  of  thanks  is  an  immediate  wor¬ 
ship  of  God,  wherein  we  have  our  minds 
and  senses,  not  upon  the  bread  and  wine  as 
upon  things  which  have  a  state  in  that  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  and  belong  to  the 
substance  of  the  same  (for  the  very  consecra¬ 
tion  of  them  to  this  use  is  but  then  in  fieri), 
but  we  worship  God  immediately  by  prayer 
aud  giving  of  thanks,  which  is  all  otherwise 
in  the  act  of  receiving. 

O 

Sect.  19.  Moreover  it  is  objected1  out  of 
Lev.  ix.  24  ;  2  Chron.  vii.  3  ;  Mich.  vi.  6  ; 

2  Chron.  xxix.  28 — 30,  that  all  the  people 
fell  on  their  faces  before  the  legal  sacrifices, 
when  the  fire  consumed  the  burnt-ofFerino-. 

Whereunto  it  may  be  answered,  that 
the  fire  which  came  from  God  and  con¬ 
sumed  the  burnt-offerings,  was  one  of  the 
miraculous  signs  of  God’s  extraordinary  and 
immediate  presence  (as  I  have  said  before), 
and  therefore  kneeling  before  the  same  hath 
nothing  to  do  with  the  present  purpose. 

But  if  we  will  particularly  consider  all 
these  places,  we  find  in  the  first  two,  that 
beside  the  fire,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  did 
also  appear  in  a  more  miraculous  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  manner,  Lev.  ix.  23,  “  The  glory 
of  the  Lord  appeared  to  all  the  people 

2  Chron.  vii.  1,  12,  “  The  glory  of  the  Lord 
filled  the  house.”  They  are  therefore  run¬ 
ning  at  random  who  take  hold  of  those 
places  to  draw  out  of  them  the  lawful¬ 
ness  of  kneeling  in  a  mediate  and  ordinary 
worship. 

The  place  of  Micah  I  have  answered  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  here  I  add,  that  though  it  could 
be  proved  from  that  place  (as  it  cannot), 
that  the  people  have  bowed  before  the  offer¬ 
ings,  and  that  in  the  very  act  of  offering, 
yet  how  shall  it  be  proved,  that  in  the  act 
of  their  kneeling  they  had  the  offerings 

1  Ubi  supra,  sect,  15. 

( - 

1  Paybody,  part  3,  cap.  3,  sect.  4. 
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purposely  before  them,  and  their  minds  and 
senses  fixed  upon  them  in  the  very  instant 
of  their  worshipping. 

This  I  make  clear  by  the  last  place, 

2  Chron.  xxix.,  out  of  which  no  more  can 
be  drawn  but  that  the  people  worshipped 
whilst  the  priests  were  yet  offering  the 
burnt-offering.  Now  the  burnt-offering  was 
but  accidentally  before  the  people  in  their 
worshipping,  and  only  because  it  was  offered 
at  the  same  time  when  the  sons;  of  the  Lord 
was  sung,  ver.  27-  Such  was  the  forward¬ 
ness  of  zeal  in  restoring  religion  and  purg¬ 
ing  the  temple,  that  it  admitted  no  stay, 
but  eagerly  prosecuted  the  work  till  it  was 
perfected  ;  therefore  the  thing  was  done 
suddenly,  ver.  36.  Since,  then,  the  song 
and  the  sacrifice  were  performed  at  the 
same  time,  we  must  note  that  the  people 
worshipped  at  that  time,  not  because  of  the 
sacrifice,  which  was  a  mediate  worship,  but 
because  of  the  song  of  the  Lord,  which  was 
an  immediate  worship.  Now  -we  all  com¬ 
mend  kneeling  in  an  immediate  worship. 
But  this  cannot  content  our  opposites ;  they 
will  needs  have  it  lawful  to  kneel,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  word,  purposely,  and  with  a 
respect  to  the  word  preached  (though  this 
be  a  mediate  worship  only).  Their  war¬ 
rants1  are  taken  out,  Exod.  iv.  30,  31  ; 
Exod.  xii.  27 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  18 ;  Matt, 
xvii.  6.  From  the  first  three  places  no 
more  can  be  inferred  but  that  these  hearers 
bowed  their  heads  and  worshipped,  after 
that  they  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord ; 
neither  shall  thev  ever  warrant  bowin';  and 
worshipping  in  the  act  of  hearing. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  read  that  the  dis¬ 
ciples  fell  on  their  faces  when  they  heard 
God’s  own  immediate  voice  out  of  the  cloud. 
W  hat  maketh  this  for  falling  down  to  wor¬ 
ship  at  the  hearing  of  the  word  preached  by 
men  ?  How  long  shall  our  opposites  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  betwixt  mediate  and  immediate 
worship  ? 

Lastly,  It  is  alleged2  that  God,  in  his 
word,  allows  not  only  kneeling  at  prayer, 
but  also  at  circumcision,  passover,  and  bap¬ 
tism.  The  reason  of  this  assertion  is  given 
to  be  this,  that  a  bodily  gesture  being  neces¬ 
sary,  God  not  determining  man  upon  any 
one,  leaves  him  at  plain  liberty.  Ans. 
Whether  we  be  left  at  plain  liberty  in  all 
things  which  being  in  the  general  necessary, 

are  not  particularly  determined  in  God’s 
word,  it  shall  be  treated  of  elsewhere  in 
this  dispute.  In  the  meantime,  whatsoever 
liberty  God  leaves  man  in  bodily  gestures, 
he  leaves  him  no  liberty  of  an  unlawful  and 
idolatrous  gesture,  such  as  kneeling  in  the 
instant  of  receiving  a  sacrament,  when  not 
only  we  have  the  outward  sign  purposely 
before  us,  and  our  minds  and  senses  fasten¬ 
ed  upon  it,  for  discerning  the  signification 
thereof,  and  the  analogy  betwixt  it  and  the 
thing  signified,  but  also  to  look  upon  it  as 
an  image  of  Chi’ist,  or  as  a  vicarious  sign 
standing  there  in  Christ’s  stead.  The  in- 
differency  of  such  a  gesture  in  such  a  me¬ 
diate  worship  should  have  been  proved  be¬ 
fore  such  a  rule  (as  this  here  given  us  for  a 
reason)  had  been  applied  to  it. 

Sect.  20.  But  the  kneelers  would  yet 
make  more  ado  to  us,  and  be  still  stirring  if 
they  can  do  no  more.  Wherefore  one  of  our 
doctors  objecteth,1  that  we  lift  up  our  eyes 
and  our  hands  to  heaven,  and  worship  God, 
yet  we  do  not  worship  the  heaven ;  that  a 
man  going  to  bed,  prayeth  before  his  bed  ; 
that  David  offered  the  sacrifices  of  thanks¬ 
giving,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people, 
Psal.  cxvi ;  that  Paul,  having  taken  bread, 
gave  thanks  before  all  them  who  were  in 
the  ship,  Acts  xxvii.  36 ;  that  the  Israelites 
worshipped  before  Moses  and  Aaron,  Exod. 
iv.  31.  Hereupon  another  doctor,  harping 
upon  the  same  string,  tells  us,2  that  when 
we  kneel  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  sacra¬ 
ment,  “  we  kneel  no  more  to  bread  than  to 
the  pulpit  when  we  join  our  prayers  with 
the  minister’s.”  Oh,  unworthy  instances, 
and  reproachful  to  doctors  !  All  these  things 
were  and  are  accidentally  present  to  the 
worshippers,  and  not  purposely  before  them, 
nor  respected  as  having  a  religious  state  in 
the  worship.  What  ?  Do  we  worship  before 
the  bread  in  the  sacrament,  even  as  before 
a  pulpit,  a  bed,  &c.  ?  Nay,  graduate  men 
should  understand  better  what  they  speak 
of. 

Another  objection  is,3  that  a  man  who  is 
admitted  to  the  office  of  a  pastor,  and  rcceiv- 
eth  imposition  of  hands,  kneeleth  still  on  his 
knees  till  the  ordination  be  ended,  the  rest 
about  him  being  standing  or  sitting. 

Ans.  Kneeling  in  receiving  imposition  of 
hands,  which  is  joined  with  prayer  and  in¬ 
vocation,  hath  nothin';  ado  with  kneelinor  in 

1  Paybody,  ibid.,  sect.  5. 

1  lb.,  part  2,  cap.  1,  sect.  7. 

i  Dr  Forbesse,  Iren.,  lib.  1,  cap.  1. 

8  Jos.  Ilall,  Apol.  against  Brown,  sect.  36. 

8  Dr  Forbesse,  nbi  supra. 
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a  mediate  worship ;  for  in  this  case  a  man 
kneels  because  of  the  immediate  worship  of 
invocation ;  but  when  there  is  no  prayer,  I 
suppose  no  man  will  kneel  religiously,  and 
with  a  religious  respect  to  those  persons  or 
things  which  are  before  him,  as  there  pur¬ 
posely  in  his  sight,  that  before  them  he  may 
adore  (which  is  the  kind  of  kneeling  now  in 
question),  or  if  any  did  so,  there  were  more 
need  to  give  him  instruction  than  ordina¬ 
tion. 

It  is  further  told  us,  that  he  who  is  bap¬ 
tized,1  or  he  who  offers  him  that  is  to  be 
baptized,  humbletli  himself,  and  prayeth 
that  the  baptism  may  be  saving  unto  hie 
eternal,  yet  worshippeth  not  the  bason  nor 
the  water.  But  how  long  shall  simple  ones 
love  simplicity,  or  rather,  scorners  hate 
knowledge  ?  Why  is  kneeling  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  worship  of  prayer,  wherein  our 
minds  do  purposely  respect  no  earthly  thing 
(but  the  soul,  Psal.  xxv.  1,  the  heart,  the 
hands,  Lam.  iii.  41,  the  eyes,  Psal.  cxxiii. 
1,  the  voice,  Psal.  v.  3,  all  directed  imme¬ 
diately  to  heaven)  paralleled  with  kneeling 
in  the  mediate  worship  of  receiving  the  sa¬ 
crament,  wherein  we  respect  purposely  the 
outward  sign,  which  is  then  in  our  sight, 
that  both  our  minds  and  our  external  senses 
may  be  fastened  upon  it  ?  Our  minds,  by 
meditation,  and  attentive  consideration  of 
that  which  is  signified,  and  of  the  represen¬ 
tation  thereof  by  the  sign.  Our  senses,  by 
seeing,  handling,  breaking,  tasting,  eating, 
drinking. 

Sect.  21 .  Thus  we  see  that  in  all  these  ex¬ 
amples  alleged  by  our  opposities,  there  is 
nothing  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  kneel¬ 
ing  in  such  a  mediate  worship,  wherein 
somethin'-)-  belonging  to  the  substance  of  the 
worship  comes  between  God  and  us,  and  is 
not  accidentally,  but  purposely  before  us, 
upon  which  also  our  minds  and  senses  in  the 
action  of  worship  are  fast  fixed.  Plowbeit 
there  is  another  respect,  wherefore  none  of 
these  examples  can  make  ought  for  kneeling 
in  the  act  of  receiving  the  sacrament  (which 
I  have  showed  before),  namely,  that  in  the 
instant  of  receiving  the  sacrament,  the  ele¬ 
ments  are  actually  images  and  vicarious 
signs  standing  in  Christ’s  stead.  But  be¬ 
like  our  kneelers  have  not  satisfied  them¬ 
selves  with  the  roving  rabble  of  these  im¬ 
pertinent  allegations  which  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  kneeling  in 


1  Dr  Forbesse,  ibid. 


a  mediate  worship,  they  have  prepared  an¬ 
other  refuge  for  themselves,  which  had  been 
needless,  if  they  had  not  feared  that  the 
former  ground  should  fail  them. 

What  then  will  they  say  next  to  us  ? 
Forsooth,  that  when  they  kneel  in  the  act 
of  receiving,  they  are  praying  and  praising, 
and  so  worshipping  God  immediately.  And 
if  we  would  know  what  a  man  doth  then 
pray  for,  it  is  told  us,  that  he  is  praying  and 
earnestly  crying  to  God,1  ut  eum  facial 
dicjnum  convivam.  To  us  it  seems  very 
strange  how  a  man,  when  he  is  actually  a 
banqueter,  and  at  the  instant  of  his  commu¬ 
nicating  can  be  made  in  any  other  sort  a 
banqueter  than  he  is ;  for  quicquid  est, 
dum  est ,  non  potest  non  esse.  W  herefore 
if  a  man  in  the  instant  of  his  receiving  be 
an  unworthy  banqueter,  he  cannot  at  that 
instant  be  made  any  other  than  he  is. 

Sect.  22.  The  truth  is,  we  cannot  law¬ 
fully  be  either  praying  or  praising  in  the 
very  act  of  receiving,  because  our  hearts  and 
minds  should  then  be  exercised  in  medita- 
ting  upon  Christ’s  death,  and  the  inestimable 
benefits  which  comes  to  us  thereby.  1  Cor. 
xi.  23,  “  Do  this  in  rembrance  of  me.” 

This  remembrance  is  described,  ver.  26, 
“  Ye  do  show  the  Lord’s  death.”  Now  one 
of  the  special  ways  whereby  we  remember 
Christ,  and  so  do  show  forth  his  death,  is  by 
private  meditation  upon  his  death,  as  Pareus 
resolveth.2 

This  meditation  is  a  speech  of  the  soul  to 
itself ;  and  though  it  may  stand  with  short 
ejaculations,  which  may  and  should  have 
place  in  all  our  actions,  yet  can  it  not  stand 
with  an  ordinary"  and  continued  prayer  pur¬ 
posely  conceived,  as  Bishop  Lindsey  would 
maintain.3  For  how  can  we  orderly  both 
speak  to  God  by  prayer,  and  to  ourselves  by 
meditation,  at  one  instant  of  time  ?  If  there¬ 
fore  prayer  be  purposely  and  orderly  con¬ 
ceived,  it  banisheth  away  meditation,  which 
should  be  the  soul’s  exercise  in  the  receiving 

O 

of  the  sacrament.  And  by  the  contrary,  if 
meditation  be  entertained  as  it  should  be,  it 
admitteth  not  prayer  to  have  place  at  that 
time.  For  it  is  well  said,4  that  Dum  auri- 
bus,  oculis,  manibus,  dentibus  exterius, 
auribus,  oculis,  manibus,  dentibus  fidei  in- 
terius  occupamur,  orationem  continuam 
et  durabilem,  absque  mentis  divagatione 

1  Dr  Forbesse,  ubi  supra. 

2  Com.  in  1  Cor.  xi.  26. 

3  Ubi  supra,  p.  104. 

*  Didoc.  Alt,  Dam.,  p.  803. 
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ab  opere  prcecepto  et  imperato,  instruere 
non  possumus. 

Sect.  23.  But  let  us  hear  how  the  Bishop 
proveth  that  we  should  be  praying  and 
praising  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  sacra¬ 
ment.  “  Whatsoever  spiritual  benefit  (saith 
he)1  we  should  receive  with  a  spiritual  hun¬ 
ger  and  thirst,  and  with  a  spiritual  appetite 
and  desire  after  the  grace  and  virtue  that  is 
therein  to  salvation,  the  same  we  should 
receive  with  prayer,  which  is  nothing  else 
but  such  an  appetite  and  desire ;  but  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  such  a  benefit,” 
&c. 

Ans.  1.  Why  did  not  he  prove  his  propo¬ 
sition  ?  Thought  he  his  bare  assertion 
should  suffice  ?  God’s  word  is  a  spiritual 
benefit,  which  we  should  receive  with  spiri¬ 
tual  hunger  and  thirst ;  yet  the  Bishop  will 
not  say  that  we  should  be  praying  all  the 
while  we  are  hearing  and  receiving  it,  for 
then  could  not  our  minds  be  attentive.  His 
proposition  therefore  is  false  ;  for  though 
prayer  should  go  before  the  receiving  of  such 
a  spiritual  benefit  as  the  word  or  the  sacra¬ 
ment,  yet  we  should  not  pray  in  the  act  of 
receiving.  For  how  can  the  heart  attend, 
by  serious  consideration,  to  what  we  hear  in 
the  word,  or  what  is  signified  and  given  to 
us  in  the  sacrament,  if  in  the  actions  of  hear¬ 
ing  the  word  and  receiving  the  sacrament, 
it  should  be  elevated  out  of  the  world  by 
prayer  ? 

2.  Why  saith  he  that  prayer  is  nothing 
else  but  a  spiritual  appetite  or  desire  ?  He 
thought  hereby  to  strengthen  his  proposi¬ 
tion,  but  we  deny  all.  He  said  before,2  that 
every  prayer  is  a  meditation,  and  here  he 
saith,  that  prayer  is  nothing  else  but  a  spiri¬ 
tual  desire.  These  are  uncouth  descriptions 
of  prayer.  Prayer  is  not  meditation,  because 
meditation  is  a  communing  with  our  own 
souls,  prayer  a  communing  with  God.  Nor 
yet  can  it  be  said  that  prayer  is  nothing 
else  but  a  spiritual  desire  ;  for  prayer  is  the 
sending  up  of  our  desires  to  God,  being  put 
in  order. 

Sect.  24.  He  speeds  no  better  in  proving 
that  we  should  receive  the  sacrament  with 
thanksgiving.  “  Whatsoever  benefit  (saith 
he)  we  should  receive  by  extolling,  and 
preaching,  and  magnifying,  and  praising  the 
inestimable  worth  and  excellency  thereof, 
the  same  we  ought  to  receive  with  thanks- 


1  Ubi  supra,  p.  112. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  101. 


giving.  But  in  the  sacrament  we  should 
receive  the  blood  of  Christ  with  extolling 
and  preaching,”  &c.  The  assumption  he 
confirms  by  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  “  Do 
this  in  remembrance  of  me and  by  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  “  So  oft  as  ye  shall  eat 
this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  shall  de¬ 
clare,  that  is,  extol,  magnify,  and  praise  the 
Lord’s  death,  till  he  come  again.” 

Ans.  His  assumption  is  false,  neither  can 
his  proofs  make  it  true. 

1.  We  remember  Christ  in  the  act  of  re¬ 
ceiving  by  meditation,  and  not  by  praise. 

2.  We  show  forth  the  Lord’s  death  in 
the  act  of  receiving,  by  using  the  signs  and 
symbols  of  his  body  broken,  and  his  blood 
shed  for  us,  and  by  meditating  upon  his 
death  thereby  represented. 

3.  We  deny  not  that  by  praise  we  show 
forth  the  Lord’s  death  also,  but  this  is  not 
in  the  act  of  receiving.  It  is  to  be  marked 
with  Pareus,1  that  the  showing  forth  of  the 
Lord’s  death,  must  not  be  restricted  to  the 
act  of  receiving  the  sacrament,  because  we  do 
also  show  forth  his  death  by  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  and  by  private  and  public  cele¬ 
bration  of  it,  yea,  by  a  perpetual  study  of 
sanctification  and  thankfulness.  So  that  the  j 
showing  forth  of  the  Lord’s  death,  by  ex¬ 
tolling,  preaching,  magnifying,  and  praising 
the  same,  according  to  the  twenty-third 
section  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  to  which 
his  argument  hath  reference,  may  not  be 
expounded  of  the  very  act  of  receiving  the 
sacrament.  Neither  do  the  words  of  the 
institution  refuse,  but  easily  admit,  another 
showing  forth  of  the  Lord’s  death  than  that 
which  is  in  the  very  act  of  receiving  ;  for  tho 
word  is  not  quanclo,  but  quoties.  It  is  only 
said,  “  As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and 
drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show,”  &c.  Which 
words  cannot  be  taken  only  of  the  instant  of 
eating  and  drinking. 

Sect.  25.  Now  having  so  strongly  proved 
the  unlawfulness  and  idolatry  of  kneeling  in 
the  act  of  receiving  the  holy  communion, 
let  me  add,  corolarii  loco,  that  the  reader 
needs  not  to  be  moved  with  that  which  Bi¬ 
shop  Lindsey,  in  the  tail  of  his  dispute  about 
the  head  of  kneeling,  offers  at  a  dead  lift, 
namely,  the  testimonies  of  some  modern 
doctors. 

For,  1.  What  can  human  testimony  avail 
against  such  a  clear  truth  ?  2.  We  have 

more  testimonies  of  divines  against  kneeling 


1  Ubi  supra. 
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i  than  he  hath  for  it.  And  here  I  perceive 
Dr  Mortoune,  fearing  we  should  come  to 
good  speed  this  way,1  would  hold  in  our 
travel :  “  AVe  are  not  ignorant  (saith  he) 
that  many  Protestant  authors  are  most  fre¬ 
quent  in  condemning  the  gesture  of  kneeling 
at  the  receiving  of  the  holy  communion.” 

3.  Testimonies  against  kneeling  are  gather- 

,  .  o  “  O 

ed  out  ot  those  very  same  divines  whom  the 
Bishop  allegeth  for  it ;  for  Didoclavius2  hath 
clear  testimonies  against  it  out  of  Calvin, 
Beza,  and  Martyr,  whom  yet  the  Bishop 
taketh  to  be  lor  it. 

Sect.  26.  Neither  yet  need  we  here  to  be 
moved  with  Dr  Burges’s3  adventurous  un¬ 
taking  to  prove  that,  in  the  most  ancient 
times,  before  corruption  of  the  sacrament 
began,  the  sacrament  was  received  with  an 
adoring  gesture. 

He  shoots  short  of  his  proofs,  and  hits 
not  the  mark.  One  place  in  Tertullian,  de 
Oratione,  he  hammers  upon  :  Similiter  de 
stationum  diebus  non  putant  plerique  sci- 
crijiciorum  orationibus  interveniendum, 
quod  statio  solvenda  sit  accepto  corpore 
Domini.  Ergo  devotum  Deo  obsequium 
eucharistioe  resolvit,  an  magis  Deo  obli¬ 
gati  Nonne  solennior,  erit  statio  tua, 
si  et  ad  aram  dei  steteris  ?  Accepto  cor¬ 
pore  Domini  et  reservato,  utrumque  sal- 
vum  est,  et  participatio  sacrijicii,  et  execu- 
tio  officii. 

To  these  words  the  Doctor  giveth  this 
sense  :  That  many  withdrew  themselves 
when  they  came  to  the  celebration  of  the 
supper,  because  the  body  of  our  Lord,  that 

is,  the  sacramental  bread,  being  taken  of 
the  minister’s  hand,  the  station,  i.  e.,  stand¬ 
ing,  must  be  dissolved  and  left ;  and  because 
standing  on  those  days  might  not  be  left  (as 
they  thought),  therefore  they  rather  left  the 
sacrament  on  those  days  than  they  would 
break  the  rule  of  standing  on  those  days ; 
therefore  they  forbore : 

Which  can  have  no  reason  but  this,  that 
taking  the  holy  things  at  the  table  standing, 
yet  they  used  not  to  partake  them,  i.e.,  eat 
the  bread  or  drink  the  wine,  in  any  other 
gesture  than  what  was  on  the  station  days 
then  forbidden,  kneeling;  and  that  Tertul¬ 
lian  wishes  them  to  come,  though  they  might 
not  then  kneel,  and  to  take  the  bread  in 
public,  standing  at  the  table,  and  reserve 

it,  and  carry  it  away  with  them,  and  receive 

it  at  their  own  houses  as  they  desired,  i 
kneeling. 

Ans.  The  Doctor  by  this  puts  a  weapon 
in  our  hands  against  himself;  for  if,  when 
they  had  taken  the  bread  of  the  minister’s 
hand,  their  standing  was  to  be  left  and  dis¬ 
solved,  and  Tertullian,  by  commending  to 
them  another  gesture  in  the  eating  of  the 
bread,  not  standing,  then  whether  urgeth 
he  that  other  gesture  to  be  used  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  eating  of  the  bread  or  the  private  ?  Not 
in  the  private  ;  for  his  advice  of  reserving 
and  eating  it  in  private,  cometh  after,  and  is 
only  put  for  a  remedy  or  next  best,  in  case 
they  would  not  condescend  to  this  course  in 
public,  quod  statio  solvenda  sit  accepto 
corpore  domini.  Needs,  then,  it  must  be 
understood  of  the  public.  Now,  if  in  the 
public  eating  of  the  bread  standing  was  to 
be  left,  which  gesture  was  to  come  in  place 
of  it  ?  Not  kneeling. 

For,  1.  Tertullian  saith1  elsewhere  :  Die¬ 
bus  dominicis  jejunare  nefas  ducimus, 
vel  de  geniculis  adorare  ;  eadem  immuni- 
tate  a  die  Paschos  ad  Pentecostem  usque 
gauclemus. 

2.  The  doctor  himself  saith,  that  upon 
these  station  days  kneeling  was  restrained, 
not  only  in  prayer,  but  in  all  divine  service. 

Wherefore,  if,  according  to  the  Doctor’s 
gloss,  the  gesture  of  standing  was  left  or  1 
dissolved,  that  gesture  which  had  come  in 
place  of  it  to  be  used  in  the  partaking  of  the 
sacrament,  can  hardly  be  imagined  to  have 
been  any  other  nor  sitting. 

Well,  the  doctor  hath  unhappily  raised 
this  spirit  to  disquiet  himself:  let  him  be¬ 
think  how  to  lay  him  again.  If  he  cannot, 

I  will  assay  to  make  some  help,  and  to  lay 
him  in  this  fashion.  The  station  days  were 
not  the  Lord’s  days,  together  with  those 
fifty  betwixt  Easter  and  Pentecost  (on 
which  both  fasting  and  kneeling  were  for¬ 
bidden),  as  the  Doctor  tliinketh,  but  they 
were  certain  set  days  of  fasting ;  for  they 
appointed  the  fourth  and  sixth  day  of  the 
week  (that  is,  AATednesday  and  Friday)  for 
their  stations,  as  Tertullian  saith  ;2  whose 
words  we  may  understand  by  another  place 
of  Epiphanus,3  who  writeth  that  the  fast 
of  the  fourth  and  the  sixth  day  was  kept 
throughout  all  churches,  and  held  to  be  an 
apostolical  constitution.  Howbeit  herein 
they  did  err;  for  to  appoint  a  certain  time 

1  Partic.  Def.,  cap.  3,  sect.  38. 

-  Ait.  Dam.,  r.  7o6,  782.  794. 

3  Of  the  Lawfulness  of  Kneeling,  cap.  22. 

1  De  Corona  Militis. 

2  De  Jejun.,  cap.  2,  14. 

3  Haeres.  75. 
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of  fasting  to  be  kept  by  the  whole  church 
agreeth  not  with  Christian  liberty,  and  want- 
eth  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
as  Osiander  noteth.1  Always  we  see  what 
was  meant  by  station  days,  to  wit,  their  set 
days  of  fifty,  fasting,  which  were  called  sta¬ 
tion  days,  by  a  speech  borrowed  from  a  mili¬ 
tary  custom,  as  Tertuliian  teacheth.  For  as 
soldiers  kept  those  times  and  places  which 
were  appointed  for  their  watches,  and  fasted 
all  the  while  they  continued  in  them,  so 
did  Christians  upon  their  station  days  resort 
and  meet  in  the  place  appointed,  and  there 
remained  fasting  till  their  station  dissolved. 
The  Doctor  taketh  upon  him  to  confute  those 
who  understand  by  the  station  days  set  days 
of  fasting  ;  but  all  which  he  allegeth  to  the 
contrary  is,  that  he  findeth  somewhere  in 
Tertuliian  statio  and  jejunia  put  for  differ¬ 
ent  things.  Now  this  helpeth  him  not,  ex¬ 
cept  he  could  find  that  statio  and  stata 
jejunia  are  put  for  different  things  ;  for  no 
man  taketh  the  stations  to  have  been  occa¬ 
sional,  but  only  set  fasts.  Touching  the 
meaning,  then,  of  the  words  alleged  by  the 
Doctor  (to  give  him  his  own  reading  of 
them,  howbeit  some  read  otherwise),  thus 
we  take  it.  There  were  many  who  came 
not  to  the  sacrament  upon  the  station  days, 
because  (in  their  opinion)  the  receiving 
thereof  should  break  the  station,  i.  e.,  the 
service  of  the  day,  and  that  because  it  should 
break  their  fast,  a  principal  duty  of  the 
same.  Tertuliian  showeth  they  were  in 
error,  because  their  partaking  of  the  sacra¬ 
ment  should  not  break  their  station,  but 
make  it  the  more  solemn  and  remarkable. 
But  if  they  could  not  be  drawn  from  that 
false  persuasion  of  theirs,  that  the  sacra¬ 
ment  should  break  their  fast,  yet  he  wish- 
eth  them  at  least  to  come  and  stand  at  the 
table,  and  receive  the  sacrament  into  their 
hands,  and  take  it  away  to  cat  after  (for 
permitting  whereof  he  had  no  warrant),  so 
should  they  both  partake  the  sacrament  and 
also  (according  to  their  mind,  and  to  their 
full  contentment)  keep  their  stations,  which 
were  often  prorogated  till  even,2  but  ever 
and  at  least  till  the  ninth  hour.3 4  Finally, 
from  this  place,  which  the  Doctor  perverteth 
for  kneeling,  it  appeareth  that  the  gesture 
or  posture  in  receiving  the  sacrament  used 
in  that  place  where  Tertuliian  lived,  was 
standing  ;  because,  speaking  of  the  receiving 

1  Hist.  Eccl.,  cent.  4,  lib.  2,  cap.  22,  p.  150. 

3  Magd.,  cent.  3,  cap.  6,  col.  135. 

3  Epiplian.,  ubi  supra. 


of  the  sacrament,  he  saith,  Si  et  ad  aram 
Dei  steteris. 

Sect.  27.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  testimo¬ 
nies  Dr  Burges  produceth  out  of  the  fathers 
for  kneeling,1  I  need  not  insist  upon  them, 
for  either  they  speak  of  the  inward  adora¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  which  we  ought  to  direct 
unto  Christ  when  we  receive  the  sacrament 
(and  this  none  of  us  denieth),  or  else  they 
speak  of  adoring  the  sacrament ;  where,  by 
the  word  adoration,  we  may  not  understand 
any  divine  worship,  inward  or  outward,  but 
a  reverence  of  another  nature  called  vene¬ 
ration.  That  this  (which  we  deny  not  nei¬ 
ther),  and  no  more,  is  meant  by  the  fa¬ 
thers  when  they  speak  of  the  adoration  of 
the  sacrament,  Antonius  de  Dominis  show¬ 
eth  more  copiously.2  And  thus  we  have 
suffered  the  impetuous  current  of  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  audacious  promises,  backed  with  a  ver¬ 
bal  discourse  to  go  softly  by  us.  Quid  dig- 
num  tanto  tulit  hie  promissor  hiatu  ? 

Sect.  28.  Finally,  If  any  be  curious  to 
know  what  gesture  the  ancient  church  did 
use  in  the  receiving  of  the  eucharist,  to 
such  I  say,  first  of  all,  that  Didoclavius 
maintaineth3  that  which  none  of  our  oppo¬ 
sites  are  able  to  infringe,  namely,  that  no 
testimony  can  be  produced  which  may 
evince  that  ever  kneeling  was  used  before 
the  time  of  Ilonorius  III.,  neither  is  it  less 
truly  observed  by  the  author  of  the  History 
of  the  Waldensesf  that  bowing  of  the  knees 
before  the  host  was  then  only  enjoined  when 
the  opinion  of  transubstantiation  got  place. 

Next  I  say,  the  ancient  gesture,  where¬ 
of  we  read  most  frequently,  was  standing. 
Chrysostom,  complaining  of  few  communi¬ 
cants,  saith5,  Frustra  habetur  quotidiana 
oblatio  ;  frustra  stamus  ad  altare,  nemo 
est  qui  simul  participet.  The  century 
writers6 7  make  out  of  Dionysius  Alexan- 
drinus’s  epistle  to  Xistus,  bishop  of  Borne, 
that  the  custom  of  the  church  of  Alex¬ 
andria  in  receiving  the  sacrament,  was,  ut 
rncnsce  assisterent.  It  is  also  noted  by  IIos- 
pinian,'  that  in  the  days  of  Tertuliian  the 
Christians  stantes  sacramenta  percipiebant. 

Thirdly,  I  say,  since  we  all  know  that  the 
primitive  Christians  did  take  the  holy  com¬ 
munion  mixedly,  and  together  with  their 

1  Ubi  supra,  cap.  22,  et  23. 

3  Rep.  Eccl.,  lib.  5,  cap.  6. 

3  Alt.  I)am.,  p.  784. 

4  Lib.  1,  cap.  1. 

5  In  Epb.  i.,  serm.  3. 

6  Cent.  Magd.,  3,  cap.  6,  col.  133. 

7  De  Orig.  Tempi.,  lib.  2,  cap.  28. 
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love-feasts,  in  imitation  of  Christ,1  who, 
whilst  he  did  eat  his  other  supper,  did  also 
institute  the  eucharist ;  and  since  (as  it  is 
observed  from  1  Cor.  xi.  21,  332)  there  was 
a  twofold  abuse  in  the  church  of  Corinth : 
“  one  in  their  love-feasts,  whilst  that  which 
should  have  served  for  the  knitting  of  the 
knot  of  love  was  used  to  cut  the  cords 
thereof,  in  that  every  one  (as  he  best 
liked)  made  choice  of  such  as  he  would  have 
to  sit  at  table  with  him  (the  other  either 
not  tarried  for,  or  shut  out  when  they  came, 
especially  the  poor).  The  other  abuse  (pulled 
I  in  by  the  former)  was,  for  that  those  which 
were  companions  at  one  table  in  the  com¬ 
mon  feast  communicated  also  in  the  sacred 
with  the  same  separation,  and  severally  from 
the  rest  of  the  church  (and  the  poor  espe¬ 
cially)  which  was  in  their  former  banquets.” 

Since  also  we  read  that  the  same  custom 
of  joining  the  Lord’s  supper  together  with 
common  feasts  continued  long  after ;  for 
Socrates  reportetli,3  that  the  Egyptians  ad¬ 
joining  unto  Alexandria,  together  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Thebes,  used  to  celebrate  the 
communion  upon  the  Sunday,4  after  this 
manner,  “  when  they  have  banqueted,  filled 
i  themselves  with  sundry  delicate  dishes,  in 
the  evening,  after  service,  they  use  to  com¬ 
municate.”  How,  then,  can  any  man  think 
that  the  gesture  then  used  in  the  Lord’s 
supper  was  any  other,  than  the  same  which 
was  used  in  the  love-feast  or  common  sup¬ 
per?  And  what  was  that  but  the  ordinary 
fashion  of  sitting  at  table  ?  Since  the  Lao¬ 
dicean  canon,5  which  did  discharge  the  love- 
feasts  about  the  year  368,  importeth  no  less 
than  that  the  gesture  used  in  them  was  sit- 

«5 

ting  :  A  on  oportet  in  Basilicis  seu  eccle- 
siis  Agapen  fcicere  et  intus  manducare, 
vel  accubitus  sternere.  Now,  if  not  only 
divines  of  our  side,  but  Papists  also,  put  it 
out  of  doubt  that  Christ  gave  the  eucharist 
to  his  apostles  sitting,  because  being  set 
down  to  the  preceding  supper,  it  is  said, 
“  while  as  they  did  eat,  he  took  bread,” 
&c.  (of  which  things  I  am  to  speak  ai’ter- 


1  Parens  in  1  Cor.  xi.  21 ;  et  Calv.,  ibid. 

2  Cartwright  in  1  Cor.  xi.,  sect.  6. 

3  Lib.  5,  c.  22. 

4  Quia  Paulus  has  epnlas  sacram  ccenam  vocarit : 
Et  qnia  scriptura  est  apud  Lucara,  similiter  et  cali- 
cem  postquam  ccenavit. 

Quae  etiam  fuernnt  nt  arbitror  cans®,  cur  illi 
Algyptii  de  quibus  loquitur  Socrates,  lib.  5,  prius- 
quam  ad  mysteria  accederent,  laute  ccenarent,  saith 
j  Casaubon.  Exerc.  16.  31. 

J  6  Cone.  Laodic.,  can.  28. 


ward),  what  doth  hinder  us  to  gather,  in 
like  manner,  that  forasmuch  as  those  primi¬ 
tive  Christians  did  take  the  Lord’s  supper 
whilst  they  did  eat  their  own  love-feasts, 
therefore  they  sat  at  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other  ?  And  so  I  close  with  this  collection.  | 
Whatsoever  gesture  in  process  of  time  crept 
into  the  Lord’s  supper  otherwise  than  sit¬ 
ting,  of  it  we  may  truly  say,  “  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  it  was  not  so.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  FIFTH  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  THE  LAW¬ 
FULNESS  OF  THE  CEREMONIES  TAKEN  FROM 

THE  MYSTICAL  AND  SIGNIFICANT  NATURE 

OF  THEM. 

Sect.  1.  That  mystical  significations  are 
placed  in  the  controverted  ceremonies,  and 
that  they  are  ordained  to  be  sacred  signs 
of  spiritual  mysteries,  to  teach  Christians 
their  duties,  and  to  express  such  holy  and 
heavenly  affections,  dispositions,  motions  and 
desires,  as  are  and  should  be  in  them, — it  is 
confessed  and  avouched  by  our  opposites. 
Saravia  holdeth,1  that  by  the  sign  of  the 
cross  we  profess  ourselves  to  be  Christians ; 
Bishop  Mortoune  calleth2  the  cross  a  sign  of 
constant  profession  of  Christianity  ;  Hooker 
calleth3  it  “  Christ’s  mark  applied  unto  that 
part  where  bashfulness  appeareth,  in  token 
that  they  which  are  Christians  should  be 
at  no  time  ashamed  of  his  ignominy ;  Dr 
Burges1  maintaineth  the  using  of  the  sur¬ 
plice  to  signify  the  pureness  that  ought  to 
be  in  the  minister  of  God  ;  Paybod) 5  will 
have  kneeling  at  the  Lord’s  supper  to  be  a 
signification  of  the  humble  and  grateful  ac¬ 
knowledging  of  the  benefits  of  Christ.  The 
prayer  which  the  English  service  book  ap¬ 
pointed!  bishops  to  use  after  the  confirming 
of  children  by  the  imposition  of  hands, 
avoucheth  that  ceremony  of  confirmation 
for  a  sign  wherebv  those  children  are  cer- 
tined  of  God’s  favour  and  good-will  towards 
them.  In  the  general,  our  opposites  defend6 


1  N.  Fratri  et  Amico,  art.  17. 

2  Patric.  Def.,  cap.  1,  sect.  6. 

3  Eccl.  Pol.,  lib  5.  sect.  65. 

4  Of  the  Lawfulness  of  Kneeling,  cap.  17,  p.  52. 

5  Apol.  for  Kneeling,  part  3,  cap.  2.  sect.  15. 

6  Sarav.  de  Divers.  Grad.  Minist.  Evang.,  cap.  24, 
sect.  25;  Dr  Field,  of  the  Church,  lib.  4,  cap.  31, 

p.  396 ;  Ant.  de  Dom.  Rep.  Eccl.,  lib.  5,  cap.  num.  i 
48,  sect.  2. 
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that  the  church  hath  power  to  ordain  such 
ceremonies,  as  by  admonishing  men  of  their 
duty,  and  by  expressing  such  spiritual  and 
heavenly  affections,  dispositions,  motions,  or 
desires,  as  should  be  in  men,  do  thereby  stir 
them  up  to  greater  fervour  and  devotion. 

Sect.  2.  But  against  the  lawfulness  of  such 
mystical  and  significant  ceremonies,  thus  we 
dispute  :  First,  A  chief  part  of  the  nature  of 
sacraments  is  given  unto  those  ceremonies 
when  they  are  in  this  manner  appointed  to 
teach  by  their  signification.  This  reason  be¬ 
ing  alleged  by  the  Abridgement  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  ministers,  Paybody  answereth,1  that 
it  is  not  a  bare  signification  that  makes  a 
thing  participate  of  the  sacrament’s  nature, 
but  such  a  signification  as  is  sacramental, 
both  in  what  is  signified  and  how.  Ans.  1. 
This  is  but  to  beg  the  question ;  for  what 
other  thing  is  alleged  by  us,  but  that  a  sa¬ 
cramental  signification  is  placed  in  those 
ceremonies  we  speak  of?  2.  What  calls  he 
a  sacramental  signification,  if  a  mystical  re¬ 
semblance  and  representation  of  some  spiri¬ 
tual  grace  which  God  hath  promised  in  his 
word  be  not  it  ?  and  that  such  a  significa¬ 
tion  as  this  is  placed  in  the  ceremonies,  I 
have  already  made  it  plain,  from  the  testi¬ 
monies  of  our  opposites.  This,  sure,  makes 
those  ceremonies  so  to  encroach  upon  the 
confines  and  precincts  of  the  nature  and 
quality  of  sacraments,  that  they  usurp  some¬ 
thing  more  than  any  rites  which  are  not 
appointed  by  God  himself  can  rightly  do. 
And  if  they  be  not  sacraments,  yet,  saith 
Hooker,2  they  are  as  sacraments.  But  in 
Augustine’s  dialect,  they  are  not  only  as 
sacraments,  but  they  themselves  are  sacra¬ 
ments.  Signa  (saith  the  father)  cum  ad 
res  divinas  'pertinent,  sacr amenta  appel- 
lantur ;  which  testimony  doth  so  master  Dr 
Burges,  that  he  breaketh  out  into  this  wit¬ 
less  answer,3  That  the  meaning  of  Augustine 
was  to  show  that  the  name  of  sacraments 
belongeth  properly  to  divine  things,  and  not 
to  all  signs  of  holy  things.  I  take  he  would 
have  said,  “  belongeth  properly  to  the  signs 
of  divine  things.” 

And  here,  beside  that  which  Ames 
hath  said  against  him,  I  add  these  two 
things:  1.  That  this  distinction  cannot  be 
conceived  which  the  Doctor  maketh  betwixt 
the  signs  of  divine  things  and  the  signs  of 
holy  tilings.  2.  That  his  other  distinction 

can  as  little  be  conceived,  which  importeth 
that  the  name  of  sacraments  belongeth  to 
divine  things  properly,  and  to  all  signs  of 
holy  things  improperly. 

Lastly,  If  we  call  to  mind  that  which 
hath  been  evinced  before,  namely,  that  the 
ceremonies  are  not  only  thought  to  be  mys¬ 
tically  significant  for  setting  forth  and  ex¬ 
pressing  certain  spiritual  graces,  but  also 
operative  and  available  to  the  begetting  of 
those  graces  in  us,  if  not  by  the  work 
wrought,  at  least  by  the  work  of  the  worker; 
for  example,  that  the  sign  of  the  cross  is 
not  only  thought  by  our  opposites  to  signify 
that  at  no  time  we  should  be  ashamed  of 
the  ignominy  of  Christ,  but  is  also  esteem¬ 
ed1  to  be  a  means  to  work  our  preservation 
from  shame,  and  a  most  effectual  teacher  to 
avoid  that  which  may  deservedly  procure 
shame ;  and  that  bishopping  is  not  only 
thought  to  be  a  sign  for  certifying  young 
children  of  God’s  favour  and  good-will  to¬ 
wards  them,  but  also  an  exhibitive  sign,2 
whereby  they  receive  strength  against  sin 
and  tentation,  and,  are  assisted  in  all  virtue. 

If  these  things,  I  say,  we  call  to  mind,  it 
will  be  more  manifest  that  the  ceremonies 
are  given  out  for  sacred  signs  of  the  very  i 
same  nature  that  sacraments  are  of.  For 
the  sacraments  are  called  by  divines  com¬ 
memorative,  representative  and  exhibitive 
signs  ;  and  such  signs  are  also  the  ceremo- 
nies  we  have  spoken  of,  in  the  opinion  of 
Formalists. 

Sect.  3.  Mystical  and  significant  ceremo¬ 
nies  (to  proceed  to  a  second  reason),  ordained 
by  men,  can  be  no  other  than  mere  delu¬ 
sions,  and  serve  only  to  feed  men’s  minds 
with  vain  conceits.  For  to  what  other  pur¬ 
pose  do  signa  instituta  serve,  if  it  be  not  in 
the  power  of  him  who  gives  them  institu¬ 
tion  to  give  or  to  work  that  which  is  signi¬ 
fied  by  them  ? 

Now,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  prelates, 
nor  of  any  man  living,  to  give  us  these 
graces,  or  to  work  them  in  us,  which  they 
will  have  to  be  signified  by  their  mystical 
and  symbolical  ceremonies.  Wherefore 

Beza  saith3  well  of  such  human  rites  as  are 
thought  to  be  significant :  Quuin  nulla  res 
siqnis  illis  subsit,  propterca  quod  unius 
l)ci  est  promittcre,  et  suis  promissioni- 
bus  sigillum  suum  opponere  ;  consequitur 
omnia  ilia  commenta,  inanes  esse  larvas, 

1  Apol.,  part  3,  cap.  2. 

3  Eccl.  Pol.,  lib.  4,  sect.  1. 

3  Ames.  Fresh  Sute,  p.  223. 

1  Supra,  cap.  4,  sect.  4. 

3  Ibid.,  sect.  5. 

3  Antith.  l’apal.  ct  Christian.,  art.  11. 
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et  vana  opinione  miseros  homines  illis 
propositis  signis  dcludi.  Dr  Fulk  thinks1 
he  hath  alleged  enough  against  the  signifi- 
cative  and  commemorative  use  of  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  when  he  hath  said  that  it  is  not 
ordained  of  Christ,  nor  taught  by  his  apos¬ 
tles  ;  from  which  sort  of  reasoning  it  follow- 
eth,  that  all  significant  signs  which  are  not 
ordained  of  Christ,  nor  taught  by  his  apos¬ 
tles,  must  be  vain,  false,  and  superstitious. 

Sect.  4.  Thirdly,  To  introduce  significant 
sacred  ceremonies  into  the  New  Testament 
other  than  the  holy  sacraments  of  God’s  own 
institution,  were  to  reduce  Judaism,  and  to 
impose  upon  us  again  the  yoke  of  a  ceremo¬ 
nial  law,  which  Christ  hath  taken  off. 

Upon  this  ground  doth  Amandus  Polanus 
reprehend  the  popish  clergy,2  for  that  they 
would  be  distinguished  from  laics  by  their 
priestly  apparel  in  their  holy  actions,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  mass  :  Ilia  vestium  sacerdo- 
talium  distinctio  et  varietas,  ercit  in  veteri 
Testamento  typica;  veritate  autem  exhi- 
bita,  quid  amplius  typos  requirunt  ? 

Upon  this  ground  also  doth  Perkins9 
condemn  all  human  significant  ceremonies. 
“  Ceremonies  (saith  he)  are  either  of  figure 
and  signification,  or  of  order.  The  first  are 
abrogated  at  the  coming  of  Christ,”  &c. 

Upon  the  same  ground  doth  Chemnitius 
condemn  them,4  Quod  vero  prcetenditur, 
&c.  “  But,  whereas  (saith  he)  it  is  pretend¬ 
ed  that  by  those  rites  of  men’s  addition, 
many  things  are  probably  signified,  admo¬ 
nished  and  taught, — hereto  it  mav  be  an- 
swered,  that  figures  do  properly  belong  to 
the  Old  Testament,  but  those  things  which 
Christ  would  have  to  be  taught  in  the  New 
Testament,  he  would  have  them  delivered 
and  propounded,  not  by  shadows,  but  by  the 
light  of  the  word  ;  and  we  have  a  promise 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  word,  but  not  of 
figures  invented  by  men.” 

Upon  the  same  ground  Junius5  findeth 
fault  with  ceremonies  used  for  signification  : 
Istis  elementis  mundi  ( ut  vocantur  Col.  ii.) 
Dominus  et  servator  noluit  nec  docuit, 
ecclesiam  suam  informari. 

Lastly,  We  will  consider  the  purpose  of 
Christ  whilst  he  said  to  the  Pharisees,6 
“  The  law  and  the  prophets  were  until 


1  On  Luke  xxiv.  50. 

2  Synt.  Theol ,  lib.  9,  cap.  38. 

3  Cora,  on  Gal.  iii.  24. 

4  Exam.,  part  2,  De  Rit.  in  Admin.  Sacrara.,  p.  32. 

5  Animad.  in  Bell,  de  Cult.  Sanct.,  cap.  5. 

6  Luke  xvi.  16. 


John  :  from  that  time  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  preached.”  lie  had  in  the  parable  of  the 
unjust  steward,  and  in  the  application  of 
the  same,  spoken  somewhat  contemptibly  of 
riches,  which,  when  the  Pharisees  heard,  they 
derided  him,  and  that  for  this  pretended  rea¬ 
son  (as  is  evident  from  the  answer  which  is 
returned  unto  them),  because  the  law  pro¬ 
mises  the  world’s  goods  as  rewards  and 
blessings  to  the  people  of  God,  that  by  the 
temporal  things  which  are  set  forth  for 
types  and  shadows  of  eternal  things,  they  i 
might  be  instructed,  helped,  and  led,  as  it 
were  by  the  hand,  to  the  contemplation, 
desire  and  expectation,  of  those  heavenly  ! 
and  eternal  things  which  are  not  seen.  | 
Now  Christ  did  not  only  rip  up  the  hypo¬ 
crisy  of  their  hearts,  ver.  15,  but  also  gave 
a  formal  answer  to  their  pretended  reason, 
by  showing  how  the  law  is  by  him  perfect¬ 
ed,  ver.  16,  yet  not  destroyed,  ver.  17. 
Then  will  we  observe  how  he  teacheth  that 
the  law  and  the  prophets  are  perfected,  and 
so  our  point  shall  be  plain.  “  The  law  and 
the  prophets  were  until  John,”  i.  e.,  they  : 
did  typify  and  prophesy  concerning  the 
things  of  the  kingdom  until  John  ;  for 
before  that  time  the  faithful  only  saw  those 
things  afar  off,  and  by  types,  shadows,  and 
figures,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  world, 
were  taught  to  know  them.  “  But  from  that- 
time  the  kingdom  of  God  is  preached,” 
i.  e.,  the  people  of  God  are  no  longer  to 
be  instructed  concerning  the  things  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  by  outward  signs,  or  visible 
shadows  and  figures,  but  only  by  the  plain 
word  of  the  gospel ;  for  now  the  kingdom  of 
God  tvayye\i^eTai  is  not  typified  as  before, 
but  plainly  preached,  as  a  thing  exhibited 
to  us,  and  present  with  us.  Thus  we  see 
that  to  us,  in  the  days  of  the  gospel,  the 
word  only  is  appointed  to  teach  the  things 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Sect.  5.  If  any  man  reply,  that  though 
after  the  coming  of  Christ  we  are  liberate 
from  the  Jewish  and  typical  significant  ce¬ 
remonies,  yet  ought  we  to  embrace  those 
ceremonies  wherein  the  church  of  the  New 
Testament  placeth  some  spiritual  signifi¬ 
cation  : 

I  answer,  1.  That  which  hath  been  said 
in  this  argument  holdeth  good  against  sig¬ 
nificant  ceremonies  in  general.  Otherwise, 
when  we  read  of  the  abrogation  of  the  cere¬ 
monial  law,  we  should  only  understand  the 
abrogation  of  those  particular  ordinances 
which  Moses  delivered  to  the  Jews  con- 
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cerning  the  ceremonies  that  were  to  endure 
to  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  so,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  this,  the  church  should  still 
have  power  to  set  up  new  ceremonial  laws 
instead  of  the  old,  even  which  and  how 
many  she  Usteth. 

2.  What  can  be  answered  to  that  which 
the  Abridgement  propoundeth1  touching 
this  matter  ?  “  It  is  much  less  lawful  (say 

those  ministers)  for  man  to  bring  significant 
ceremonies  into  God’s  worship  now  than  it 
was  under  the  law.  For  God  hath  abro¬ 
gated  his  own  (not  only  such  as  prefigured 
Christ,  but  such  also  as  served  by  their  sig¬ 
nification  to  teach  moral  duties),  so  as  now 
(without  great  sin)  none  of  them  can  be 
continued  in  the  church,  no,  not  for  signifi¬ 
cation.”  Whereupon  they  infer :  “  If  those 
ceremonies  which  God  himself  ordained  to 
teach  his  church  by  their  signification  may 
not  now  be  used,  much  less  may  those  which 
man  hath  devised.” 

Sect.  6.  Fourthly,  Sacred  significant  ce¬ 
remonies  devised  by  man  are  to  be  reckon¬ 
ed  among  those  images  forbidden  in  the 
second  commandment.  Polanus  saith,2  that 
omnis  figura  illicita  is  forbidden  in  the 
second  commandment.  The  Professors3 
of  Leyden  call  it  imaginem  quamlibet, 
sive  mente  conceptam,  sive  manu  cjjic- 
tam. 

I  have  showed  elsewhere,4  that  both  in 
the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  of  Formal¬ 
ists  themselves,  sacraments  get  the  name  of 
images;  and  why,  then,  are  not  all  signifi¬ 
cant  and  holy  ceremonies  to  be  accounted 
images  ?  Now,  the  second  commandment 
forbiddeth  images  made  by  the  lust  of  man 
(that  I  may  use  Dr  Burges’s  phrase5),  there¬ 
fore  it  forbiddeth  also  all  religious  simili¬ 
tudes,  which  are  homogeneal  unto  them. 
This  is  the  inference  of  the  Abridgement, 
whereat  Paybody  starteth,6  and  replieth, 
that  the  gestures  which  the  people  of  God 
used  in  circumcision  and  baptism,  the  rend¬ 
ing  of  the  garment  used  in  humiliation  and  ■ 
prayer,  Ezra  ix.  5  ;  2  Kings  xxii.  19,  Jer. 
xxxvi.  24,  lilting  up  the  hands,  kneeling 
with  the  knees,  uncovering  the  head  in  the 
sacrament,  standing  and  sitting  at  the  sacra- 
ment,  were,  and  are,  significant  in  worship- 

ping,  yet  are  not  forbidden  by  the  second 
commandment. 

Ans.  There  are  three  sorts  of  signs  here 
to  be  distinguished.  1.  Natural  signs:  so 
smoke  is  a  sign  of  fire,  and  the  dawning  of 
the  day  a  sign  of  the  rising  of  the  sun.  2. 
Customable  signs ;  and  so  the  uncovering  of 
the  head,  which  of  old  was  a  sign  of  pre¬ 
eminence,  hath,  through  custom,  become  a 
sign  of  subjection.  3.  Voluntary  signs, 
which  are  called  signa  instituta  ;  these  are 
either  sacred  or  civil.  To  appoint  sacred 
signs  of  heavenly  mysteries  or  spiritual 
graces  is  God’s  own  peculiar,  and  of  this 
kind  are  the  holy  sacraments.  Civil  signs 
for  civil  and  moral  uses  may  be,  and  are, 
commendably  appointed  by  men,  both  in 
church  and  commonwealth  ;  and  thus  the 
tolling  of  a  bell  is  a  sign  given  for  assem- 
bling,  and  hath  the  same  signification  both 
in  ecclesiastical  and  secular  assemblings. 
Now,  besides  the  sacred  signs  of  God’s  own 
institution,  we  know  that  natural  signs  have 
also  place  in  divine  worship  ;  thus  kneeling 
in  time  of  prayer  signifieth  the  submission 
of  our  hearts  and  minds,  the  lifting  up  of 
our  eyes  and  hands  signifieth  the  elevation 
of  our  affections  ;  the  rending  of  the  gar- 
ments  signified  the  rending  of  the  heart  by 
sorrow  ;  standing  with  a  religious  suspect  to 
that  which  is  before  us  signifieth  veneration 
or  reverence  ;  sitting  at  table  signifieth  fa¬ 
miliarity  and  fellowship.  “  For  which  of 
you  (saith  our  Master),  Luke  xvii.  7,  having 
a  servant  ploughing,  or  feeding  cattle,  will 
say  unto  him  by  and  by,  when  he  is  come 
from  the  field,  Go  and  sit  down  to  meat  ?” 
All  these  signs  have  their  significations  from 
nature.  And  if  it  be  said  that  howbeit 
sitting  at  our  common  tables  be  a  sign  natu- 
ral  to  signify  familiarity  amongst  us,  yet  na¬ 
ture  hath  not  given  such  a  signification  to 
sitting  at  the  Lord’s  table, — I  answer,  that 
sitting  is  a  natural  sign  of  familiarity,  at 
what  table  soever  it  be  used.  At  the  hea¬ 
venly  table  in  the  kingdom  of  glory,  familia¬ 
rity  is  expressed  and  signified  by  sitting : 

“  Many  shall  come  from  the  east  and 
west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,” 
&c.,  Matt,  xviii.  11.  Much  more,  then,  at 
the  spiritual  table  in  the  kingdom  of  grace. 

The  difference  betwixt  other  common 
tables  and  the  Lord’s  table  can  infer  no 
more,  but  that  with  great  humility  we 
ought  to  address  ourselves  unto  it ;  yet  still 
we  are  to  make  use  of  our  familiarity  with 
Christ  ut  tanquam  in  eodem  tnro  acrum- 
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1  Ames,  Fro9h  Suite,  p.  266. 

3  Synt.  Theol.,  lib.  6,  cap.  10,  p.  58,  59. 

3  Synop.  Pur.  Theol.,  disp.  19,  thes.  4. 

4  Supra,  cap.  4,  sect.  9. 

5  Of  the  Lawfulness  of  Kneeling,  p.  116. 

6  Apol.,  part  3,  cap.  2,  sect.  4. 
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bentcs,  as  saith  Chrysostom.1  Wherefore  j 
we  do  not  there  so  look  to  Christ  in  his  i 
princely  throne  and  glorious  majesty,  ex¬ 
alted  far  above  all  principalities  and  powers, 
as  to  forget  that  he  is  our  loving  and  kind 
banqueter,  who  hath  admitted  us  to  that  fa¬ 
miliar  fellowship  with  him  which  is  signified 
by  our  sitting  at  his  table. 

Secondly,  Customable  signs  have  likewise 
place  in  divine  service  ;  for  so  a  man  com¬ 
ing  into  one  of  our  churches  in  time  of  pub¬ 
lic  worship,  if  he  see  the  hearers  covered, 
he  knows  by  this  customable  sign  that  ser¬ 
mon  is  begun. 

Thirdly,  Civil  or  moral  signs  instituted 
by  men  for  that  common  order  and  decency 
which  is  respect  both  in  civil  and  sacred  ac¬ 
tions,  have  also  place  in  the  acts  of  God’s 
worship.  Thus  a  bason  and  a  laver  set  be¬ 
fore  a  pulpit  are  signs  of  baptism  to  be 
ministered ;  but  common  decency  teacheth 
us  to  make  the  same  use  of  a  bason  and  a 
laver  in  civility  which  a  minister  maketh  of 
them  in  the  action  of  baptising.  All  our 
question  is  about  sacred  mystical  signs. 
Every  sign  of  this  kind  which  is  not  or¬ 
dained  of  God  we  refer  to  the  imagery  for¬ 
bidden  in  the  second  commandment ;  so 
that  in  the  tossing  of  this  argument  Pav- 
body  is  twice  naught,  neither  hath  he  said 
aught  for  evincing  the  lawfulness  of  sacred 
significant  ceremonies  ordained  of  men, 
which  we  impugn. 

Sect.  7.  Fifthly,  The  significancy  and 
teaching  office  of  mystical  ceremonies  in¬ 
vented  by  men,  must  be  drawn  under  those 
doctrines  of  men  condemned  in  the  gospel. 
Wherefore  was  it  that  the  divers  washings 
of  the  Pharisees  were  rejected  by  Christ  as 
a  vain  worship  ?  Was  it  not  because  they 
were  appointed  for  doctrines?  “  In  vain 
(saith  he)  do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for 
doctrines  the  commandments  of  men,”  Mark 
vii.  7. 

The  divers  washings  commanded  in  the 
law  were  fore-signifying  to  the  people,  and 
for  teaching  them  what  true  and  inward 
holiness  God  required  of  them.  Now,  the 
Pharisees,  when  they  multiplied  their  wash¬ 
ings  of  hands,  of  cups  and  pots,  brazen  ves¬ 
sels  and  tables,  had  the  same  respect  of  sig¬ 
nificancy  before  their  eyes.  Neque  enim 
alio  spectabant  (that  I  may  use  the  words 
of  a  Formalist2)  quam  ut  se  sanctitatis 

studiosos  hoc  externu,  ritu  probarent.  Nei¬ 
ther  have  we  any  warrant  to  think  that 
they  had  another  respect  than  this.  But 
the  error  was  in  their  addition  to  the  law, 
and  in  that  they  made  their  own  ceremo¬ 
nial  washings,  which  were  only  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  men,  to  serve  for  doctrines, 
instructions  and  significations.  For  those 
washings,  as  they  were  significant,  and 
taught  what  holiness  or  cleanness  should  be 
among  the  people  of  God,  they  are  called 
by  the  name  of  worship  ;  and  as  they  were 
such  significant  ceremonies  as  were  only 
commanded  by  men,  they  are  reckoned  for 
vain  worship. 

And  further,  I  demand  why  are  the  Col- 
lossians,  Col.  ii.  20 — 22,  rebuked  for  sub¬ 
jecting  themselves  to  those  ordinances, — 

“  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not?”  We 
see  that  those  ordinances  were  not  bare 
commandments,  but  commandments  under 
the  colour  of  doctrines,  to  wit,  as  law  com¬ 
manded  a  difference  of  meats,  for  signifying 
that  holiness  which  God  would  have  his 
people  formed  unto  ;  so  these  false  teachers 
would  have  the  same  to  be  signified  and 
taught  by  that  difference  of  meats  and 
abstinence  which  they  of  themselves,  and 
without  the  commandment  of  God,  had  or¬ 
dained. 

Moreover,  if  we  consider  how  that  the 
word  of  God  is  given  unto  us  “  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works,”  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17,  it  cannot  but 
be  evident  how  superfluously,  how  supersti- 
tiously,  the  office  of  sacred  teaching  and 
mystical  signification  is  given  to  dumb  and 
lifeless  ceremonies  ordained  of  men,  and, 
consequently,  how  justly  they  are  taxed  as 
vain  worship.  We  hold,  therefore,  with  the 
worthiest  of  our  divines,1  nullam  doctri- 
nam,  nullum  sacram  signutn  debere  inter 
pios  admitti,  nisi  a  Deo  profecta  esse 
constet. 

Sect.  8.  To  these  reasons  which  I  have 
put  in  order  against  men’s  significant  cere¬ 
monies,  I  will  add  a  pretty  history  before  I 
go  further. 

When  the  Superior  of  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Andrews2  was  disputing  with  John  Knox 
about  the  lawfulness  of  the  ceremonies  de¬ 
vised  by  the  church,  to  decore  the  sacra- 

1  Homil.  27,  in  1  Cor. 

2  -Caraer.  Pralict.,  toin.  3,  p.  37. 

1  Calv.  in  Matt.  xxi.  25. 

2  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  lib.  1,  p.  157 — 

!  159. 

ments  and  other  service  of  God,  Knox  an¬ 
swered:  “The  church  ought  to  do  nothing 
but  in  faith,  and  ought  not  to  go  before,  but 
is  bound  to  follow  the  voice  of  the  true  Pas¬ 
tor.”  The  Superior  replied,  that  “  every 
one  of  the  ceremonies  hath  a  godly  signifi¬ 
cation,  and  therefore  they  both  proceed 
from  faith,  and  are  done  in  faith.”  Knox 
replieth  :  “  It  is  not  enough  that  man  in¬ 
vent  a  ceremony,  and  then  give  it  a  signifi¬ 
cation  according  to  his  pleasure ;  for  so 
might  the  ceremonies  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
this  day  the  ceremonies  of  Mahomet  be 
maintained.  But  if  that  anything  proceed 
from  faith  it  must  have  the  word  of  God 
for  the  assurance,”  &c.  The  Superior  an- 
swereth :  “  Will  ye  bind  us  so  strait  that 
we  may  do  nothing  without  the  express 
word  of  God  ?  What,  and  I  ask  drink  ? 
think  ye  that  I  sin  ?  and  yet  I  have  not 
God’s  word  for  me.” 

Knox  here  telleth  him,  first,  that  if  he 
should  either  eat  or  drink  without  the  assu¬ 
rance  of  God’s  word,  he  sinned  ;  “  for  saith 
not  the  Apostle,  speaking  even  of  meat  and 
drink,  that  the  creatures  are  sanctified  unto 
men  by  the  word  and  prayer  ?  The  word  is 
this :  all  things  are  clean  to  the  clean  : 
Now  let  me  hear  thus  much  of  your  cere¬ 
monies,  and  I  shall  give  you  the  argu¬ 
ment  ?” 

But  secondly,  He  tells  him  that  he  com¬ 
pared  indiscreetly  together  profane  things 
with  holy  ;  and  that  the  question  was  not  of 
meat  and  drink,  wherein  the  kingdom  of 
God  consisteth  not,  but  of  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  that  we  may  not  take  the  same 
freedom  in  the  using  of  Christ’s  sacraments 
that  we  may  do  in  eating  and  drinking,  be¬ 
cause  Moses  commanded,  “  All  that  the 
Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee  to  do,  that 
do  thou  to  the  Lord  thy  God  ;  add  nothing 
to  it,  diminish  nothing  from  it.”  The  Su¬ 
perior  now  saith  that  he  was  dry,  and 
thereupon  desireth  the  grey  friar  Arbugkill 
to  follow  the  argument ;  but  he  was  so 
pressed  with  the  same  that  he  was  con¬ 
founded  in  himself,  and  the  Superior  asham¬ 
ed  of  him  : — 

Dicite  Io  Paean,  et  Io  bis  dicite  Paean. 

Sect.  9.  As  for  the  examples  alleged  by 
our  opposites  out  of  Scripture  for  justifying 
their  significant  ceremonies,  they  have  been 
by  our  propugners  of  evangelical  simplicity 
so  often  and  so  fully  answered,  that  here  I 
need  do  no  more  but  point  at  them.  Of 


the  days  of  Purim  and  feast  of  dedication  I 
am  to  speak  afterward.  In  the  meanwhile, 
our  opposites  cannot,  by  these  examples, 
strengthen  themselves  in  this  present  argu¬ 
ment,  except  they  could  prove  that  the  feast 
of  dedication  was  lawfully  instituted,  and 
that  the  days  of  Purim  were  appointed  for 
a  religious  festivity,  and  that  upon  no  such 
extraordinary  warrant  as  the  church  hath 
not  ever  and  always.  The  rite  which 
Abi'aham  commanded  his  servant  to  use 
when  he  sware  to  him,  namely,  the  putting 
of  his  hand  under  his  thigh,  Gen.  xxiv.  2, 
maketh  them  as  little  help ;  for  it  was  but  a 
moral  sign  of  that  civil  subjection,  rever¬ 
ence  and  fidelity  which  inferiors  owe  unto 
superiors,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
Calvin,  Junius,  Pareus,  and  Tremellius,  all 
upon  that  place.  That  altar  which  was 
built  by  the  Beubenites,  Gadites,  and  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  Josh,  xxii.,  had  (as  some 
think)  not  a  religious,  but  a  moral  use,  and 
was  not  a  sacred,  but  a  civil  sign,  to  witness 
that  those  two  tribes  and  the  half  were  of 
the  stock  and  lineage  of  Israel ;  which,  if  it 
were  once  called  in  question,  then  their  fear 
(deducing  the  connection  of  causes  and  con¬ 
sequents)  led  them  in  the  end  to  forecast 
this  issue  :  “  In  time  to  come  your  children 
might  speak  unto  our  children,  saying,  What 
have  you  to  do  with  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  ? 
for  the  Lord  hath  made  Jordan  a  border  be¬ 
twixt  us  and  you,”  &c.  Therefore,  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  apparent  occasions  of  such  doleful 
events,  they  erected  the  pattern  of  the 
Lord’s  altar,  ut  vinculum  sit  fraternce 
conjunction is.1 

And  besides  all  this,  there  is  nothing 
which  can  urge  us  to  say  that  the  two  tribes 
and  the  half  did  commendably  in  the  erect¬ 
ing  of  this  altar.2  Calvin  finds  two  faults 
in  their  proceeding.  1.  In  that  they  at¬ 
tempted  such  a  notable  and  important  inno¬ 
vation  without  advising  with  their  brethren 
of  the  other  tribes,  and  especially  without 
inquiring  the  will  of  God  by  the  high  priest. 
2.  Whereas  the  law  of  God  commanded 
only  to  make  one  altar,  forasmuch  as  God 
would  be  worshipped  only  in  one  place,  they 
did  inordinately,  scandalously,  and  with  ap¬ 
pearance  of  evil,  erect  another  altar ;  tor 
every  one  who  should  look  upon  it  could 
not  but  presently  think  that  they  had  for¬ 
saken  the  law,  and  were  setting  up  a  strange 


1  Calv.  in  Josh.  xxii. 
a  Ibid. 
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and  degenerate  rite.  Whether  also  that 
altar  which  they  set  up  for  a  pattern  of  the 
Lord’s  altar,  was  one  of  the  images  forbid¬ 
den  in  the  second  commandment,  I  leave  it 
to  the  judicious  reader  to  ruminate  upon. 
But  if  one  would  gather  from  ver.  33,  that 
the  priest,  and  the  princes,  and  the  children 
of  Israel,  did  allow  of  that  which  the  two 
tribes  and  the  half  had  done,  because  it  is 
said,  “  The  thing  pleased  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  the  children  of  Israel  blessed 
God,  and  did  not  intend  to  go  up  against 
them  in  battle 

I  answer,  the  Hebrew  text  hath  it  thus  : 

“  And  the  word  was  good  in  the  eyes  of 
the  children  of  Israel,”  &c. ;  that  is,  the 
children  of  Israel  blessed  God  for  the  word 
which  Phinehas  and  the  ten  princes  brought 
to  them,  because  thereby  they  understood 
that  the  two  tribes  and  the  half  had  not 
turned  away  from  following  the  Lord,  nor 
made  them  an  altar  for  burnt-offerings  or 
sacrifice ;  which  was  enough  to  make  them 
(the  nine  tribes  and  a  half)  desist  from  their 
purpose  of  going  up  to  war  against  their 
brethren,  to  shed  their  blood.  Again,  when 
Phinehas  and  the  ten  princes  say  to  the 
Reubenites,  Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  This  day  we  perceive  that  the 
Lord  is  among  us,  “  because  ye  have  not 
committed  this  trespass  against  the  Lord,” 
they  do  not  exempt  them  from  all  preva¬ 
rication  ;  only  they  say  signanter,  “  this 
trespass,”  to  wit,  of  turning  away  from  the 
Lord,  and  building  an  altar  for  sacrifice, 
whereof  they  were  accused.  Thus  we  see 
that  no  approbation  of  that  which  the  two 
tribes  and  the  half  did,  in  erectino-  the  altar, 
can  be  drawn  from  the  text. 

Sect.  10.  But  to  proceed,  our  opposites 
allege  for  another  example  against  us,  a 
new  altar  built  by  Solomon,  1  Kings  viii. 
64.  In  which  place  there  is  no  such  thing 
to  be  found  as  a  new  altar  built  by  Solo¬ 
mon  ;  but  only  that  he  sanctified  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  the  inner  court,  that  the  whole 
court  might  be  as  an  altar,  necessity  so  re¬ 
quiring,  because  the  brazen  altar  of  the 
Lord  was  not  able  to  contain  so  many  sacri  - 
fices  as  then  were  offered.  The  building  of 
synagogues  can  make  as  little  against  us. 

F or,  1 .  After  the  tribes  were  settled  in 
the  land  of  promise,  synagogues  were  built, 
in  the  case  of  an  urgent  necessity,  because 
all  Israel  could  not  come  every  Sabbath  day 
to  the  reading  and  expounding  of  the  law  in 
the  place  which  God  had  chosen  that  his 

name  might  dwell  there.  What  hath  that 
case  to  do  with  the  addition  of  our  unneces¬ 
sary  ceremonies  ? 

2.  If  Formalists  will  make  any  advantage 
of  the  building  of  synagogues,  they  must 
prove  that  they  were  founded,  not  upon  the 
extraordinary  warrant  of  prophets,  but  up¬ 
on  that  ordinary  power  which  the  church 
retaineth  still.  As  for  the  love-feasts  used 
in  the  primitive  church,  1.  They  had  no 
religious  state  in  divine  worship,  but  were 
used  only  as  moral  signs  of  mutual  charity. 
The  Rhemists1  will  have  them  to  be  called 
ccenas  dominicas.  But  what  saith  Cart¬ 
wright  against  them?  “We  grant  that  there 
were  such  feasts  used  in  times  past,  but 
they  were  called  by* the  name  of  dy«7rnt 
or  love-feasts,  not  by  the  name  of  the  Lord’s 
supper ;  neither  could  one  without  sacrilege 
give  so  holy  a  name  to  a  common  feast,  ' 
which  never  had  ground  out  of  the  word, 
and  which  after,  for  just  cause,  was  thrust 
out  by  the  word  of  God.”  2.  If  it  be 
thought  that  they  were  used  as  sacred  signs 
of  Christian  charity  because  they  were  eaten 
in  the  church,  I  answer,  the  eating  of  them 
in  the  church  is  forbidden  by  the  Apostle.2 
“  What !  (saith  he)  have  ye  not  houses  to 
eat  and  to  drink  in  ?  or  despise  ye  the 
church  of  God  ?  ”  Aperte  vetat  (saith  Pa-. 
reus),3  commessationes  in  ecclesia,  quocun- 
que  fuco  pingantur.  Vocabant  ayanas 
charitates  ;  sod  nihil  winus  erant.  Erant 
schismatum  fomenta.  Singulce  enim  sec- 
tee  suas  instituebant.  And  a  little  after : 
Aliquce  ecclesice  obtemperasse  videntur. 
Nam  Justini  temporibus  Romana  ecclesia 
ayairas  non  habuit.  Concerning  the  kiss 
of  charity  used  in  those  times,  2  Cor.  xiii. 
22,  we  say  in  like  manner  that  it  was  but  a 
moral  sign  of  that  reconciliation,  friendship 
and  amity,  which  showed  itself  as  well  at 
holy  assemblies  as  other  meetings  in  that 
kind  and  courtesy,  but  with  all  chaste  salu¬ 
tation,  which  was  then  in  use. 

Sect.  11.  As  for  the  veils  wherewith  the 
Apostle  would  have  women  covered  whilst 
they  were  praying  (that  is,  in  their  hearts 
following  the  public  and  common  prayer), 
or  prophesying  (that  is,  singing,  1  Sam.  x. 
10;  1  Chron.  xxv.  1),  they  are  worthy  to 
be  covered  with  shame  as  with  a  garment 
who  allege  this  example  for  sacred  signifi¬ 
cant  ceremonies  of  human  institution.  This 

1  On  1  Cor.  xi.,  sect.  6. 

3  Com.  in  ilium  locum. 
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covering  was  a  moral  sign  for  that  comely 
and  orderly  distinction  of  men  and  women 
which  civil  decency  required  in  all  their 
meetings  ;  wherefore  that  distinction  of  ha¬ 
bits  which  they  used  for  decency  and  come¬ 
liness  in  their  common  behaviour  and  con¬ 
versation,  the  Apostle  will  have  them,  for 
the  same  decency  and  comeliness,  still  to 
retain  in  their  holy  assemblies.  And  fur¬ 
ther,  the  Apostle  showeth  that  it  is  also  a 
natural  sign,  and  that  nature  itself  teacheth 
it ;  therefore  he  urgeth  it  both  by  the  infe¬ 
riority  or  subjection  of  the  woman,  ver.  3, 
8,  9  (for  covering  was  then  a  sign  of  sub¬ 
jection),  and  by  the  long  hair  which  nature 
gives  to  a  woman,  ver.  25  ;  where  he  would 
have  the  artificial  covering  to  be  fashioned 
in  imitation  of  the  natural.  What  need  we 
any  more  ?  Let  us  see  nature’s  institution, 
or  the  Apostle’s  recommendation,  for  the 
controverted  ceremonies  (as  we  have  seen 
them  for  women’s  veils),  and  we  yield  the 
argument. 

Last  of  all,  the  sign  of  imposition  of 
hands  helpeth  not  the  cause  of  our  oppo¬ 
sites,  because  it  has  the  example  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  and  their  disciples,  which 
our  ceremonies  have  not ;  yet  we  think  not 
imposition  of  hands  to  he  any  sacred  or 
mystical  sign,  but  only  a  moral,  for  designa¬ 
tion  of  a  person  :  let  them  who  think  more 
highly  or  honourably  of  it  look  to  their 
warrants. 

Thus  have  I  thought  it  enough  to  take  a 
passing  view  of  these  objected  instances, 
without  marking  narrowly  all  the  imperti- 
nencies  and  falsehoods  which  here  we  find 
in  the  reasoning  of  our  opposites.  One  word 
more,  and  so  an  end.  Dr  Burges  would 
comprehend  the  significancy  of  sacred  ec¬ 
clesiastical  ceremonies,  for  stirring  men  up 
to  the  remembrance  of  some  mystery  of 
piety  or  duty  to  God,  under  that  edifica¬ 
tion  which  is  required  in  things  that  concern 
order  and  decency  by  all  divines. 

Alas  !  what  a  sorry  conceit  is  this  ?  Di¬ 
vines,  indeed,  do  rightly  require  that  those 
alterable  circumstances  of  divine  worship 
which  are  left  to  the  determination  of  the 
church  be  so  ordered  and  disposed  as  they 
may  be  profitable  to  this  edification.  But 
this  edification  they  speak  of  is  no  other 
than  that  which  is  common  to  all  our  ac¬ 
tions  and  speeches.  Are  we  not  required  to 
do  all  things  unto  edifying,  yea,  to  speak  as 
that  our  speech  may  be  profitable  unto  edi¬ 
fying?  Now,  such  significations  as  we  have 


showed  to  be  given  to  the  ceremonies  in 
question,  as,  namely,  to  certify  a  child  of 
God’s  favour  and  goodwill  towards  him, — 
to  betoken  that  at  no  time  Christians  should 
be  ashamed  of  the  ignominy  of  Christ, — to 
signify  the  pureness  that  ought  to  be  in  the 
minister  of  God, — to  express  the  humble 
and  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  Christ,  &c., — belong  not  to  that  edi¬ 
fication  which  divines  require  in  things  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  church  concerning  order  and 
decency,  except  of  every  private  and  ordi¬ 
nary  action,  in  the  whole  course  of  our  con¬ 
versation,  we  either  deny  that  it  should  be 
done  unto  edifying,  or  else  affirm  that  it  is 
a  sacred  significant  ceremony. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THAT  THE  LAWFULNESS  OF  THE  CEREMONIES 
IS  FALSELY  GROUNDED  UPON  THE  HOLY 
SCRIPTURE  ;  WHERE  SUCH  PLACES  AS  ARE 
ALLEGED  BY  OUR  OPPOSITES,  EITHER  FOR 
ALL  THE  CEREMONIES  IN  GENERAL,  OR  FOR 
ANY  ONE  OF  THEM  IN  PARTICULAR,  ARE  VIN¬ 
DICATED  FROM  THEM. 

Sect.  1.  It  remaineth  now  to  examine 
the  warrants  which  our  opposites  pretend  j 
for  the  lawfulness  of  the  ceremonies.  But 
I  perceive  they  know  not  well  what  ground 
to  take  hold  on.  For  instance  whereof, 
Hooker  defendeth  the  lawfulness  of  festival 
days  by  the  law  of  nature.1  Dr  Downame 
groundeth  the  lawfulness  of  them  on  the 
law  of  God,2  making  the  observation  of  the 
sabbaths  of  rest  appointed  by  the  church, 
such  as  the  feasts  of  Christ’s  nativity,  pas¬ 
sion,  &c.,  to  be  a  duty  commanded  in  the 
law  of  God,  .and  the  not  observing  of  them 
to  be  a  thing  forbidden  by  the  same  law. 
But  Bishop  Lindsey  proveth  the  lawfulness 
of  those  holidays3'  from  the  power  of  the  ; 
church  to  make  laws  in  such  matters.  “  As 
for  the  Lord’s  day  (saith  he)  which  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  albeit  God  ! 
hath  commanded  to  sanctify  it,  yet  neither 
is  the  -whole  public  worship,  nor  any  part  of 
it  appropriated  to  that  time  ;  but  lawfully 
the  same  may  be  performed  upon  any  other 
convenient  day  of  the  week,  of  the  month, 

_ _ _ 

1  Eccl.  Pol.,  lib.  5,  sect.  69. 

3  On  Price.  4. 

3  Epist.  to  the  Pastors  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land. 
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or  of  the  year,  as  the  church  shall  think 
J  expedient.  Upon  this  ground  Zanchius 
affirmed, Ecclesice  C'hristi  liberum  esse  quos 
relit  prceter  dominicos  dies  sibi  sancti- 
ficandos  d  dig  ere.  And  by  this  warrant 
did  the  primitive  church  sanctify  those  five 
anniversary  days  of  Christ’s  nativity,”  &c. 

Nay,  let  us  observe  how  one  of  them 
wavereth  from  himself  in  seeking  here  some 
ground  to  rest  upon.  Paybody  groundeth 
I  the  lawfulness  of  kneeling  at  the  sacrament 
on  nature,  part  2,  cap.  4,  sect.  1  ;  on  the 
act  of  Parliament,  part  3,  cap.  1,  sect.  31  ; 
on  an  ecclesiastical  canon,  part  3,  cap.  1, 
sect.  33  ;  on  the  king’s  sovereign  authority, 
part  3,  cap.  1,  sect.  36.  Yet  again  he 
saith,  that  this  kneeling  is  grounded  upon 
the  commandment  of  God,  part  3,  cap.  3, 
sect.  11. 

Well,  I  see  our  opposites  sometimes  war- 
j  j  rant  the  lawfulness  of  the  ceremonies  from 
the  law  of  God,  sometimes  from  the  law  of 
man,  and  sometimes  from  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  but  I  will  prove  that  the  lawfulness  of 
those  ceremonies  we  speak  of  can  neither  be 
grounded  upon  the  law  of  God,  nor  the  law 
of  man,  nor  the  law  of  nature,  and  by  conse¬ 
quence  that  they  are  not  lawful  at  all ;  so 
that,  besides  the  answering  of  what  our  op¬ 
posites  allege  for  the  lawfulness  of  them,  we 
shall  have  a  new  argument  to  prove  them 
j  unlawful. 

Sect.  2.  I  begin  with  the  law  of  God. 

O  #  I 

And,  first,  let  us  see  what  is  alleged  from 
Scripture  for  the  ceremonies  in  general ; 
then,  after,  let  us  look  over  particulars. 
There  is  one  place  which  they  will  have  in 
mythology  to  stand  for  the  head  of  Medusa, 
and  it  they  still  object  to  us  for  all  their  j 
ceremonies  :  even  that  of  the  Apostle,  “  Let 
all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order,”  j 
1  Cor.  xiv.  40.  What  they  have  di’awn  out 
of  this  place,  Ur  Burges1  hath  refined  in  this 
manner.  He  distinguisheth  betwixt  prce- 
!  ceptum  and  probatum  ;  and  will  have  the 
controverted  ceremonies  to  be  allowed  of 
God,  though  not  commanded.  And  if  we 
would  learn  how  these  ceremonies  are  al¬ 
lowed  of  God,  he  gives  us  to  understand,2 
that  it  is  by  commanding  the  general  kind 

I  to  which  these  particulars  do  belong.  If  we 
ask  what  is  this  general  kind  commanded  of 
God,  to  which  these  ceremonies  do  belong? 
he  resolves  us,3  that  it  is  order  and  decency: 

1  Of  the  Lawfulness  of  Kneeling,  p.  3. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  11. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

II  _ 


And  if  further  we  demand,  how  such  cere¬ 
monies  as  are  instituted  and  used  to  stir  up 
men,  in  respect  of  their  signification,  unto 
the  devout  remembrance  of  their  duties  to 
God,  are  in  such  an  institution  and  use, 
matters  of  mere  order?  as  a  magisterial 
dictator  of  quodlibets,  he  tells  us1  that 
they  are  matters  of  mere  order,  sensu 
largo,  in  a  large  sense.  But  lastly,  if  we 
doubt  where  he  readeth  of  any  worship 
commanded  in  the  general,  and  not  com¬ 
manded,  but  only  allowed  in  the  particular, 
he  informeth  us,a  that  in  the  free-will  offer¬ 
ings,  when  a  man  was  left  at  liberty  to 
offer  a  bullock,  goat,  or  sheep  at  his  plea¬ 
sure,  if  he  chose  a  bullock  to  offer,  that  sa¬ 
crifice,  in  that  particular,  was  not  comman¬ 
ded,  but  only  allowed.  What  should  I  do, 
but  be  surdus  contra  absurdum  ?  Never¬ 
theless,  least  this  jolly  fellow  think  himself 
more  jolly  than  he  this,  I  answer,  1st, 
IIow  absurd  a  tenet  is  this,  which  holdeth 
that  there  is  some  particular  worship  of 
God  allowed,  and  not  commanded  ?  What 
new  light  is  this  which  maketh  all  our  di¬ 
vines  to  have  been  in  the  mist,  who  have 
acknowledged  no  worship  of  God,  but  that 
which  God  hath  commanded  ?  Who  ever 
heard  of  commanded  and  allowed  worship  ? 
As  for  the  instances  of  the  free-will  offer? 
ings,  Ames  hath  answered  sufficiently,3 
“  that  though  the  particulars  were  not,  nor 
could  not  be,  determined  by  a  distinct  rule 
in  general,  yet  they  were  determined  by 
the  circumstances,  as  our  divines  are  wont 
to  answer  the  Papists  about  their  vows, 
councils,  supererogations  :  not  by  a  general 
law,  but  by  concurrence  of  circumstances. 
So  Deut.  xvi.  10,  Moses  showeth  that  the 


it  had  been  sin  for  any  Israelite  whom  God 
had  plentifully  blessed,  to  offer  a  pair  of 
pigeons,  instead  of  a  bullock  or  two,  upon 
his  own  mere  pleasure.  Where  that  pro¬ 
portion  was  observed,  the  choice  of  a  goat 
before  a  sheep,  or  a  sheep  before  a  goat, 
was  no  formal  worship.” 

Sect.  3.  How  will  Dr  Burges  make  it 
appear  that  the  English  ceremonies  do  be¬ 
long  to  that  order  and  decency  which  is 
commanded  ?  Bellarmine4  would  have  all 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Borne 
_  !i 

1  Ibid.,  p.  14. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  6,  7- 

3  Fresh  Suite,  p.  153. 

i  De  Effect.  Sacr.,  lib.  2,  cap.  31. 
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comprehended  under  order  and  decency, 
and  therefore  warranteth  them  by  that  pre¬ 
cept  of  the  Apostle,  “  let  all  things  be  done 
decently  and  in  order.”  The  one  shall  as 
soon  prove  his  point  as  the  other,  and  that 
shall  be  never. 

For,  1.  The  Apostle  only  commands 
that  each  action  and  ceremony  of  God’s 
worship  be  decently  and  orderly  performed, 
but  gives  us  no  leave  to  excogitate  or  de- 
vise  new  ceremonies,  which  have  not  been 
instituted  before.  He  hath  spoken  in  that 
chapter  of  assembling  in  the  church,  pro¬ 
phesying  and  preaching,  praying  and  prais¬ 
ing  there. 

Now  let  all  these  things,  and  every  other 
action  of  God’s  worship,  ceremonies  and  all, 
be  done  decently  and  in  order.  Licit  ergo 
Pciulus,  &c.  “Albeit,  therefore  (saith  John 
Bastwick),1  Paul  hath  committed  to  the 
church  the  judging  both  of  decency  and 
order,  yet  hath  he  not  granted  any  liberty 
of  such  mystical  ceremonies  as  by  their 
more  inward  signification  do  teach  the  duty 
of  piety  ;  for  since  the  whole  liberty  of  the 
church,  in  the  matter  of  divine  worship,  is 
exercised  only  in  order  and  decency,  it 
followeth  that  they  do  impudently  scorn 
both  God  and  the  Scriptures,  who  do  ex¬ 
tend  this  liberty  to  greater  things,  and 
such  as  are  placed  above  us.  Most  certain 
it  is,  that  Christ,  the  doctor  of  the  church, 
hath,  by  his  own  written  and  sealed  word, 
abundantly  expounded  unto  us  the  will  of 
God.  Neither  is  there  further  need  of  any 
ceremonies,  which  by  a  secret  virtue  may 
instruct  us :  neither  is  it  less  evident  that 
order  consisteth  not  in  the  institution  or  use 
of  new  things,  but  only  in  the  right  placing 
of  things  which  have  been  instituted  before.” 

“  Decency  (saith  Balduine)2  is  opposed  to 
levity,  and  order  to  confusion.”  Spectat  au- 
tem  hie  ordo  potissimum  ad  ritus  ecclesice 
in  ojfteiis  sacris  in  quibus  nullum  debet 
esse  scandalum,  nulla  confusio. 

Then,  in  his  judgment,  order  is  not  to 
the  rites  of  the  church  a  general  kind,  but 
only  a  concomitant  circumstance  ;  neither 
are  the  rites  of  the  church  comprehended 
under  order  as  particulars  under  the  general 
kind  to  which  they  belong ;  but  order  be- 
longeth  to  the  rites  of  the  church  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  subject.  And,  I  pray,  must 
not  the  rights  of  the  church  be  managed 

O  o 

with  decency  and  order  ?  If  so,  then  must 
our  opposites  either  say  that  order  is  ma¬ 
naged  with  order,  which  is  to  speak  non¬ 
sense,  or  else,  that  the  rights  of  the  church 
are  not  comprehended  under  order.  But  if 
not,  then  it  followeth  that  the  rites  of  the 
church  are  to  be  managed  with  levity,  con¬ 
fusion,  and  scandal ;  for  every  action  that  is 
not  done  in  decency  and  in  order  must 
needs  be  done  scandalously  and  confusedly. 

2.  Order  and  decency,  whether  taken  lar¬ 
go  or  stricto  sensu,  always  signify  such  a 
thing  as  ought  to  be  in  all  human  actions, 
as  well  civil  as  sacred  ;  for  will  any  man 
say,  that  the  civil  actions  of  men  are  not  to 
be  done  decently  and  in  order  ?  The  di¬ 
rections  of  order  and  decency1  are  not  (we 
see)  propria  religionis,  but  as  Balduine 
showeth2  out  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  order 
is  in  all  other  things  as  well  as  in  the 
church.  Wherefore  sacred  significant  cere¬ 
monies  shall  never  be  warranted  by  the 
precept  of  order  and  decency,  which  have 
no  less  in  civility  than  in  religion. 

Sect.  4.  Now  to  the  particulars.  And 
first,  that  which  Christ  did,  Matt.  xix.  13, 
15,  cannot  commend  unto  us  the  bishopping 
or  confirmation  of  children  by  prayer  and 
imposition  of  hands ;  for  as  Maldonat  saith 
rightly,3  “  Hebreorum  consuetudinem  fuis- 
se,  ut  qui  majores  erant  et  aliqua  polle 
bant  clivina  gratia,  manuum  impositione 
inferioribus  benedicerent,  constat  ex  Gen. 
xlviii.  14,  15,  hac  ergo  ratione  adducti 
parentes,  infantes  ad  Christum  affere- 
bant,  ut  impositis  manibus  illis  benedice- 
ret.  And  as  touching  this  blessing  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  imposition  of  hands  upon  them 
(saith  Cartwright),4  it  is  peculiar  unto  our 
Saviour  Christ,  used  neither  by  his  disciples 
nor  his  apostles,  either  before  or  after  his 
ascension,  whereunto  maketh  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  being  brought,  that  he  should  pray 
over  them,  he  did  not  pray  for  them,  but 
blessed  them,  that  is  to  say,  commended 
them  to  be  blessed,  thereby  to  show  his  di¬ 
vine  power.  These  being  also  yet  infants, 
and  in  their  swaddling  clouts,  as  by  the 
word  which  the  evangelist  useth,  and  as  by 
our  Saviour  Christ’s  taking  them  into  his 
arms,  doth  appear,  being  also,  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  unbaptised.  Last  of  all,  their  confirma¬ 
tion  is  a  notable  derogation  unto  the  holy  sa- 

1  Ames,  Bell.  Euerv.,  tom.  1,  lib.  3,  cap.  7. 

*  Ubi  supra. 

3  Com.  in  ilium  locum. 

4  On  Matt,  xix.,  sect.  9. 

1  In  Praefat.  Elench.  Relig.  Papistic. 

3  De  Cas.  Consc.,  lib.  4,  cap.  11. 
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crament  of  baptism,  not  alone  in  that  it  pre- 
sumeth  the  sealing  of  that  which  was  sealed 
sufficiently  by  it ;  but  also  in  that,  both  by 
asseveration  of  words,  and  by  speciality  of 
the  minister  that  giveth  it,  it  is  even  prefer¬ 
red  unto  it.” 

Sect.  5.  The  act  of  Perth  about  kneeling 

o 

would  draw  some  commendation  to  this 
ceremony  from  those  words  of  the  psalm, 

“  0  come  let  us  worship  and  bow  down,  let 
us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker,”  Psal. 
xcv.  6.  Which  is  as  if  one  should  argue  thus  : 
We  may  worship  before  the  Lord,  there¬ 
fore  before  a  creature  ;  we  may  kneel  in  an 
immediate  worship  of  God,  therefore  in  a 
mediate  ;  for  who  seeth  not  that  the  kneel¬ 
ing  there  spoken  of  is  a  kneeling  in  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  solemn  praise  and  joyful  noise  of 
singing  unto  the  Lord  ?  I  wish  you,  my 
masters,  more  sober  spirits,  that  ye  may  fear 
to  take  God’s  name  in  vain,  even  his  word 
which  he  hath  magnified  above  all  his  name. 
Dr  F orbesse  goeth  about  to  warrant  private 
baptism,1  by  Philip’s  baptising  the  eunuch, 
there  being  no  greater  company  present,  so 
far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  narration  of 
Luke,  Acts  viii.  ;  as  likewise  by  Paul  and 
Silas’s  baptising  the  jailer  and  all  his  in  his 
own  private  house,  Acts  xvi.  Touching  the 
first  of  those  places,  we  answer,  1.  How 
thinks  he  that  a  man  of  so  great  authority 
and  charge  was  alone  in  his  journey  ?  We 
suppose  a  great  man  travelling  in  a  cha¬ 
riot  must  have  some  number  of  attendants, 
especially  having  come  to  a  solemn  worship 
at  Jerusalem.  2.  What  Philip  then  did, 
the  extraordinary  direction  of  the  Spirit 
guided  him  unto  it,  ver.  29,  39.  As  to  the 
other  place,  there  was,  in  that  time  of  per¬ 
secution,  no  liberty  for  Christians  to  meet 
together  in  temples  and  public  places,  as 

1  now  there  is.  Wherefore  the  example  of 
Paul  and  Silas  doth  prove  the  lawfulness  of 
;  the  like  deed  in  the  like  case. 

Sect.  6.  Hooker  muttereth  some  such 
matter  as  a  commendation  of  the  sign  of 
the  cross  from  these  two  places,  Ezek.  ix. 

4  ;  Rev.  vii.  3 ;  alleging,  that  because  in  the 
forehead  nothing  is  more  plain  to  be  seen 
than  the  fear  of  contumely  and  disgrace, 
therefore  the  Scripture  describeth  them 
marked  of  God  in  the  forehead,  whom  his 
mercy  hath  undertaken  to  keep  from  final 
confusion  and  shame.2  Bellarmine  allegeth 

for  the  cross  the  same  two  places.1  But  for 
answer  to  the  first,  we  say,  that  neither  the 
sign  whereof  we  read  in  that  place,  nor  yet 
the  use  of  it  can  make  aught  for  them.  As 
for  the  sign  itself;  albeit  the  ancients  did 
interpret  the  sign  of  the  letter  7'au,  to  have 
been  the  sign  of  the  cross,  yet  saith  Junius, 
Bonaillorum  venia;  T quid. cm  Grcecorum, 
Latinorumque  majusculum,  crucis  quo- 
dam  modo  signum  videtur  ejjingcrc,  verum 
hoc  ad  literam  Hcebreorum  Tau  non  potest 
pertinere.  Delude  ne  ipsum  quidem  Grce- 
corum  Latinorumque  T,  formam  crucis 
quae  apud  veteres  in  usu  erat  <juum  sume- 
bantur  supplicia,  representat.2 

Whereupon  dissenting  from  the  ancients, 
he  delivers  his  own  judgment,  that  tau  in 
this  place  is  taken  teehnicos,  for  that  sign  or 
mark  of  the  letter  wherewith  the  Lord  com¬ 
manded  to  mark  the  elect  for  their  safety 
and  preservation.  And  so  there  was  no 
mystery  to  be  sought  in  that  letter  more 
than  in  any  other.  As  for  the  use  of  that 
mark  wherewith  the  elect  in  Jerusalem  were 
at  that  time  sealed,  it  was  only  for  distinc¬ 
tion  and  separation.  It  had  the  same  use 
which  that  sprinkling  of  the  posts  of  the  doors 
had,  Exod.  xii.  7,  only  the  foreheads  of  .men 
and  women,  and  not  the  posts  of  doors  were 
here  marked,  because  only  the  remnant  ac¬ 
cording  to  election,  and  not  whole  families 
promiscuously,  were  at  this  time  to  be  spared, 
as  Junius  noteth. 

But  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  pre¬ 
tended  by  Formalists,  is  not  to  separate  us 
in  the  time  of  judgment,  but  to  teach  that 
at  no  time  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
ignominy  of  Christ. 

Shortly,  the  sign  wherewith  they  in  Je¬ 
rusalem  were  marked,  was  for  preservation 
from  judgment ;  but  the  sign  of  the  cross  is 
used  for  preservation  from  sin.  Thus  we  see, 
that  neither  the  sign  nor  the  use  of  it,  had 
any  affinity  with  the  cross.  Xow,  the  surest 
interpretation  of  that  place,  Ezek.  ix.  4,  is 
to  take  Tau  for  an  appellative  noun,  signify¬ 
ing  generally  and  indefinitely  a  mark  or 
sign,  so  that  there  is  no  mark  determined 
by  this  word  ;  only  there  was  a  command¬ 
ment  given  to  set  a  certain  mark,  some  sign 
or  other,  upon  the  foreheads  of  the  elect. 

So  have  our  English  translators  taken  the 
place. 

This  exposition  is  confessed  by  Gasper 

1  Iren.,  lib.  2,  cap.  7,  p.  6.  7. 

2  Eccl.  Pol.  lib.  5,  sect.  65. 

1  De  Iraag.  Sanct.,  cap.  29. 

2  Com.  in  ilium  locum. 
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Sanctius,1  to  be  followed  almost  by  all  the 
Hebrew  masters,  and  by  the  most  ancient 
interpreters,  to  wit,  the  Septuagint,  Aquilla 
and  Symmachus.  The  word  beareth  this 
gloss,  even  according  to  the  confession  of 
those  who  expound  it  otherwise  in  this  place, 
to  wit,  for  an  image  or  representation  of  the 
cross.  Tau  (saith  Sanctius)  commune  no- 
men  est,  quod  signum  indefinite  significant? 
Tau  is  expounded  by  Bellarmine* 3  to  signify 
signum  or  terminus  Well  then  :  our  ad¬ 
versaries  themselves  can  say  nothing  against 
our  interpretation  of  the  word  tau.  We 
have  also  BuxtorfF  for  us,  who  in  his  Hebrew 
Lexicon  turneth  tau  to  signum,  and  for  this 
signification  he  citeth  both  this  place,  Ezek. 
ix.  4,  and  Job.  xxxi.  35.  Taui  signum 
meum. 

Lastly,  If  tau  be  not  put  for  a  common 
appellative  noun,  signifying  a  mark  or  sign, 
but  for  the  figure  or  character  of  the  letter 
tau  as  an  image  of  the  cross,  by  all  likeli¬ 
hood  this  character  only  should  have  been 
put  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  not  the  noun 
fully  written ;  vehithvith  a  tau,  and  mark 
a  mark.  As  to  the  other  place,4  Rev.  vii. 
3,  Pareus  observeth,  that  there  is  no  figure 
or  form  of  any  sign  there  expressed,  and  he 
thinks  that  seal  was  not  outward  and  visible, 
but  the  same  whereof  we  read,  2  Tim.  ii. 
19,  and  Rev.  xiv.  1,  which  cannot  be  in¬ 
terpreted  de  signo  transeunte  ;  nam  Chris- 
tianum  semper  nomen  filii,  et  patris  in 
f route  oportet  gerere,  saith  Junius.5 

Dr  Fulk,  on  Rev.  vii.  3,  saith,  that  the 
sign  here  spoken  of  is  proper  to  God’s  elect, 
therefore  not  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which 
many  reprobates  have  received. 

Sect.  7-  Bishop  Andrews  will  have  the  feast 
of  Easter  drawn  from  that  place,6  1  Cor.  v.  8, 
where  he  saith,  there  is  not  only  a  warrant, 
but  an  order  for  the  keeping  of  it ;  and  he 
will  have  it  out  of  doubt  that  this  feast  is 
of  apostolical  institution,  because  after  the 
times  of  the  apostles,  when  there  was  a  con¬ 
tention  about  the  manner  of  keeping  Easter, 
it  was  agreed  upon  by  all,  that  it  should  be 
kept ;  and  when  the  one  side  alleged  for 
them  St.  John,  and  the  other  St.  Peter,  it 
was  acknowleged  by  both  that  the  feast  was 
apostolical. 


1  Com.  ia  Ezek.  iz.  4. 

*  Ibid. 

3  Gram.  Hebr.,  part  1.  cap.  1. 

4  Com.  in  ilium  locum. 

5  Animad.  ad  Bell,  de  Imag.  Sanct.,  cap.  29 

6  Serm.  on  that  place. 


I  answer,  The  testimony  of  Socrates  de- 
|  serveth  more  credit  than  the  Bishop’s  naked 
conclusion. 

“  I  am  of  opinion  (saith  Socrates1),  that 
as  many  other  things  crept  in  of  custom  in 
sundry  places,  so  the  feast  of  Easter  to  have 
prevailed  among  all  people,  of  a  certain  pri¬ 
vate  custom  and  observation.” 

But  whereas  Bishop  Lindsey,  in  defence  of 
Bishop  Andrews,  replieth,  that  Socrates 
propoundeth  this  for  his  own  opinion  only  : 

I  answer,  that  Socrates,  in  that  chapter, 
provethhis  opinion  from  theverysameground 
which  Bishop  Andrews  wresteth  to  prove 
that  this  feast  is  apostolical.  For  while  as  in 
that  hot  controversy  about  the  keeping  of 
Easter,  they  of  the  East  alleged  John  the 
apostle  for  their  author,  and  they  of  the 
A  Vest  alleged  Peter  and  Paul  for  themselves, 
“  Yet  (saith  Socrates),  there  is  none  that 
can  shew  in  writing  any  testimony  of  theirs 
for  confirmation  and  proof  of  their  custom. 
And  hereby  I  do  gather,  that  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  feast  of  Easter  came  up  more 
of  custom  than  by  any  law  or  canon.” 

Sect.  7-  Downame  (as  I  touched  before) 
allegeth  the  fourth  commandment  for  holi¬ 
days  of  the  church’s  institution.  But  Dr 
Bastwick  allegeth  more  truly  the  fourth  com¬ 
mandment  against  them  “  Six  days  shalt 
thou  labour.”  This  argument  I  have  made 
good  elsewhere  ;  so  that  now  I  need  not  insist 
upon  it.  There  are  further  two  examples 
alleged  against  us  for  holidays,  out  of  Esth. 
ix.  17,  18,  27-  28,  and  John  x.  22. 

AA’hereunto  we  answer,  1.  That  both 
those  feasts  were  appointed  to  be  kept  with 
the  consent  of  the  whole  congregation  of 
Israel  and  body  of  the  people,  as  is  plain 
from  Esth.  ix.  32,  and  1  Maccab.  iv.  59. 
Therefore,  they  have  no  show  of  making 
aught  of  such  feasts  as  ours,  which  are  ty¬ 
rannically  urged  upon  such  as  in  their  con¬ 
sciences  do  condemn  them. 

2.  It  appears,  that  the  days  of  Purini 
were  only  appointed  to  be  days  of  civil  mirth 
and  gladness,  such  as  are  in  use  with  us, 
when  we  set  out  bonfires,  and  other  tokens 
of  civil  joy,  for  some  memorable  benefit 
which  the  kingdom  or  commonwealth  l\ath 
received.  For  they  are  not  called  thp  holi¬ 
days  of  Purim,  but  simply  the  days  of  Pu- 
rim, — “A  day  of  feasting  and  of  sending  por¬ 
tions  one  to  another,”  Esth.  ix.  19, 22.  Mo 

i  Lib.  5,  cap.  22. 

3  In  Epist.  ad  quendam  qui  a  Reform.  Relig.  ad 

Papism,  defecerat. 
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word  of  any  worship  of  God  in  those  days. 
And  whereas  it  seemeth  to  Bishop  Lind¬ 
sey,1  that  those  days  were  holy,  because  of 
that  rest  which  was  observed  upon  them  ; 
he  must  know  that  the  text  interpreted  it¬ 
self,  and  it  is  evident  from  ver.  16  and  22, 
that  this  rest  was  not  a  rest  from  labour,  for 
waiting  upon  the  worshipping  of  God,  but 
only  a  rest  from  their  enemies. 

Sect.  9.  But  Bishop  Andrews  goeth  about 
to  prove  by  six  reasons,  that  the  days  of 
Purim  were  holidays,  and  not  days  of  civil 
joy  and  solemnity  only.2 

First,  saith  he,  it  is  plain  by  verse  31, 
they  took  it  in  animas,  upon  their  souls, — a 
soul  matter  they  made  of  it :  there  needs  no 
soul  for  feria  or  festum,  play  or  feasting. 
They  bound  themselves  super  animas  suas, 
which  is  more  than  upon  themselves,  and 
would  not  have  been  put  in  the  margin,  but 
stood  in  the  text :  thus  he  reprehended 
the  English  translators,  as  you  may  perceive. 

Ans.  The  Bishop  could  not  be  ignorant 
that  nephesch  signified  corpus  animatum, 
as  well  as  anima,  and  that  the  Hebrews  do 
not  always  put  this  word  for  our  souls,  but 
very  often  for  ourselves.  So  Psal.  vii.  2. 
j  and  Psal.  lix.  3,  we  read  naphschi, — my 
I  soul  for  me;  and  Psal.  xliv.  25, — naph- 
schenu,  our  soul  for  we ;  and  Gen.  xlvi. 
26,  col-nephesch — omnis  animee,  for  omnes 
homines. 

What  have  we  any  further  need  of  testi¬ 
monies  ?  Six  hundred  such  are  in  the  holy 
text.  And  in  this  place,  Esth.  ix.  31, 

;  what  can  be  more  plain,  than  that  niglial- 
j  naphscham,  upon  their  soul,  is  put  for 
nghalehem,  upon  themselves,  especially  since 
nghalehem  is  found  to  the  same  purpose, 
both  in  ver.  27  and  31. 

If  we  will  make  the  text  agree  well  with 
itself,  how  can  we  but  take  both  these  for 
one  ?  But  proceed  we  with  the  Bishop. 
Secondly,  saith  he,  the  bond  of  it  reached 
to  all  that  religioni  eorum  voluerunt  copu- 
lari,  ver.  27,  then,  a  matter  of  religion  it 
was,  had  reference  to  that :  what  need  any 
joining  in  religion  for  a  matter  of  good  fel- 
i  lowship  ? 

Ans.  There  is  no  word  in  the  text  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Our  English  translation  reads  it, 
“  all  such  as  joined  themselves  unto  them.” 
Montanus,  omnes  adjunctos  ;  Tremellius, 
omnes  qui  essent  se  adjuncturi  eis.  The 


1  Proc.  in  Perth  Assembly,  part.  3,  p.  30. 

2  Sermon  on  Esth.  ix.  31. 


old  Latin  version  reads  it  indeed  as  the 
Bishop  doth. 

But  no  such  thing  can  be  drawn  out  of 
the  word  hannilvirn,  which  is  taken  from 
the  radix  lava,  signifying  simply,  and  with¬ 
out  any  adjection,  adheesit,  or  adjunxit  se. 
But  let  it  be  so,  that  the  text  meanetli 
only  such  as  were  to  adjoin  themselves  to 
the  religion  of  the  Jews,  yet  why  might 
not  the  Jews  have  taken  upon  them  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  civility,  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
for  such  also  as  were  to  be  joined  with 
them  in  religion.  Could  there  be  nothinor 
promised  for  proselytes,  but  only  a  matter 
of  religion  ? 

O 

Alas !  Is  this  our  antagonist’s  great  Achil¬ 
les,  who  is  thus  falling  down  and  succumbing 
to  me,  a  silly  stripling  ?  Yet  let  us  see  if 
there  be  any  more  force  in  the  remnant  of 
his  reasons. 

For  a  third,  he  tells  us  that  it  is  express¬ 
ly  termed  a  rite  and  a  ceremony,  at  verses 
23  and  28,  as  the  fathers  read  them. 

In  the  23rd  verse  we  have  no  more  but 
susceperunt,  as  Pagnini,  or  receperunt, 
as  Tremellius  reads  it :  but  to  read,  susce¬ 
perunt  in  solemnem  ritum,  is  to  make  an 
addition  to  the  text. 

The  28th  verse  calls  not  this  feast  a  rite, 
but  only  dies  memorati,  or  celebres.  And 
what  if  we  grant  that  this  feast  was  a  rite  ? 
might  it  not,  for  all  that,  be  merely  civil  ? 
No,  saith  the  Bishop,  “  rites,  I  trust,  and 
ceremonies,  pertain  to  the  church,  and  to 
the  service  of  God.” 

Ans.  The  version  which  the  Bishop  fol¬ 
lowed,  hath  a  rite,  not  a  ceremony.  Now, 
of  rites,  it  is  certain  that  they  belong  to  the 
commonwealth  as  well  as  to  the  church. 
For  in  jure  politico,  sui  sunt  imperati  et 
solemnes  ritus,  saith  Junius.1 

Fourthly,  saith  the  Bishop,  they  fast  and 
pray  here  in  this  verse  (meaning  the  31st), 
fast  the  eve,  the  fourteenth,  and  so  then  the 
day  following  to  be  holiday  of  course. 

Ans.  The  Latin  version,  which  the 
Bishop  followeth,  and  whereupon  he  build- 
eth  this  reason,  readeth  the  31st  verse  very 
corruptly,  and  no  ways  according  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  as  will  easily  appear  to  any  who  can 
compare  them  together.  Wherefore  the 
best  interpreters  take  the  fasting  and  prayer 
spoken  of  verse  31,  to  be  meant  of  the  time 
before  their  delivery.  Now,  after  they 
were  delivered,  they  decreed  that  the  mat- 


1  De  Pol.  Mosis,  cap.  7. 
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ters  of  their  fasting  and  crying  should  be 
remembered  upon  the  days  of  Purim,  which 
were  to  solemnise  that  preservation,  quam 
jejunio  et  precibus  fuerant  a  Deo  conse¬ 
quent,  as  saith  Tremellius. 

But  Fifthly,  saith  he,  with  fasting  and 
prayer  (here),  alms  also  is  enjoined  (at 
ver.  22),  these  three  will  make  it  past  a 
day  of  revels  or  mirth. 

I  have  answered  already,  that  their  fast¬ 
ing  and  praying  are  not  to  be  referred  to 
the  days  of  Purim,  which  were  memorials  of 
their  delivery,  but  to  the  time  past,  when, 
by  the  means  of  fasting  and  prayer,  they  did 
impetrate  their  delivery,  before  ever  the 
days  of  Purim  were  heard  of ;  and  as  touch¬ 
ing  alms,  it  can  make  no  holiday,  because 
much  alms  may  be,  and  hath  been  given 
upon  days  of  civil  joy  and  solemnity. 

If  the  Bishop  help  not  himself  with  his 
sixth  reason,  he  is  like  to  come  off  with  no 
|  great  credit.  May  we  then  know  what 
[  that  is  ? 

Lastly,  saith  he,  as  a  holiday  the  Jews 
ever  kept  it, — have  a  peculiar  set  service  for 
it  in  their  Seders,  set  psalms  to  sing,  set 
lessons  to  read,  set  prayers  to  say,  good 
and  godly  all, — none  but  as  they  have  used 
from  all  antiquity. 

Ans.  1.  The  Bishop  could  not  have  made 
this  word  good,  that  the  Jews  did  ever  and 
from  all  antiquity  keep  the  days  of  Purim 
in  this  fashion. 

2.  This  manner  of  holding  that  feast, 
whensoever  it  began,  had  no  warrant  from 
the  first  institution,  but  was  (as  many  other 
things)  taken  up  by  the  Jews  in  after  ages  ; 
and  so  the  Bishop  proveth  not  the  point 
which  he  taketh  in  hand,  namely,  that  the 
days  spoken  of  in  this  text  were  enacted  or 
appointed  to  be  kept  as  holidays. 

3.  The  service  which  the  Jews  in  latter 
times  use  upon  the  days  of  Purim  is  not 
much  to  be  regarded.  For  as  Godwin  not- 
eth  out  of  Hospinian,1  they  read  the  history 
of  Esther  in  their  synagogues,  and  so  often  as 
they  hear  mention  of  Haman,  they  do  with 
their  fists  and  hammers  beat  upon  the 
benches  and  boards,  as  if  they  did  knock 
upon  Haman’s  head.  When  thus  they  have 
behaved  themselves,  in  the  very  time  of  their 
liturgy,  like  furious  and  drunken  people,  the 
rest  of  the  day  they  pass  over  in  outrageous 
revelling.  And  here  I  take  leave  of  the 
Bishop. 


1  Moses  and  Aaron,  lib.  3,  cap.  11. 


Sect.  10.  Thirdly,  We  say,  whether  the 
days  of  Purim  were  instituted  to  be  holidays 
or  not,  yet  there  was  some  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  warrant  for  them,  because  Mordecai, 
by  whose  advice  and  direction  they  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  kept,  was  a  prophet  by  the  in¬ 
stinct  and  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  Esth. 
iv.  13.  Non  multum  fortasse  aberrciveri- 
mus,  saith  Hospinian,1  si  dicamus  hoc  a 
Mordochceo  et  Hesthera,  ex  peculiari  Spi- 
ritus  Sancti  instinctu  factum. 

Bishop  Lindsey  believeth2  that  they  had 
only  a  general  warrant,  such  as  the  church 
hath  still,  to  put  order  to  the  cii-cumstances 
belonging  to  God’s  worship,  and  all  his  rea¬ 
son  is,  because  if  the  Jews  had  received  any 
other  particular  warrant,  the  sacred  story 
should  not  have  passed  it  over  in  silence. 

Ans.  Thus  much  we  understand  from  the 
sacred  story,  that  the  Jews  had  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  prophet  for  the  days  of  Purim  ; 
and  that  was  a  warrant  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary,  because  prophets  were  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  ministers  of  God. 

Sect.  11.  Fourthly,  As  touching  the  feast 
of  the  dedication  of  the  altar  by  Judas 
Maccabeus,  1.  Let  us  hear  what  Cart¬ 
wright  very  gravely  and  judiciously  pro- 
poundeth  :3  “  That  this  feast  was  unduly  in¬ 
stituted  and  ungroundly,  it  may  appear  by 
conference  of  the  dedication  of  the  first 
temple  under  Solomon,  and  of  the  second 
after  the  captivity  returned  from  Babylon. 
In  which  dedication,  seeing  there  was  no 
yearly  remembrance  by  solemnity  of  feasts, 
not  so  much  as  one  day,  it  is  evident  that 
the  yearly  celebration  of  this  feast  for  eight 
days,  was  not  compassed  by  that  Spirit  that 
Solomon  and  the  captivity  were  directed  by ; 
which  Spirit,  when  it  dwelt  more  plentifully 
in  Solomon,  and  in  the  prophets  that  stood 
at  the  stern  of  the  captivity’s  dedication, 
than  it  did  in  Judas,  it  was  in  him  so  much 
the  more  presumptuous,  as  having  a  shorter 
leg  than  they,  he  durst  in  that  matter  over¬ 
stride  them,  and  his  rashness  is  so  much  the 
more  aggravated,  as  each  of  them,  for  the 
building  of  the  whole  temple,  with  all  the 
implements  and  furniture  thereof,  made  no 
feast  to  renew  the  annual  memory,  where 
Judas  only  for  renewment  of  the  altar,  and 
of  certain  other  decayed  places  of  the  tem¬ 
ple,  instituted  this  great  solemnity.” 

2.  The  least  of  the  dedication  was  not 

1  De  Orig.  Festor.,  cap.  2,  ad  finem. 

3  Ubi  supra,  p.  31. 

3  Annot.  on  John  x. 
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free  of  Pharisaical  invention.  For  as  Tre- 
niellius  observeth  out  of  the  Talmud,1  sta¬ 
tue  runt  sapientes  illius  seculi,  ut  recurren- 
tibus  annis,  octo  illi  dies,  &c.  Yet  albeit 
the  Pharisees  were  called  sapientes  Israe¬ 
lis,  Bishop  Lindsey  will  not  grant  that  they 
were  the  wise  men  of  whom  the  Talmud 
speaketh  ;  for,  saith  he,  it  behoved  those 
who  appointed  festivities,  not  only  to  be 
wise  men,  but  men  of  authority  also.2 

But  what  do  we  hear  ?  Were  not  the 
Pharisees  men  of  authority  ?  Why,  saith 
not  Christ  they  sat  in  Moses’  chair  ?  Matt, 
xxiii.  2.  Saith  not  Calvin,3  In  ecclesice  re- 
gimene  et  scriptura  interpretatione,  hcec 
secta  primatum  tenebat  ?  Saith  not  Ca¬ 
mera,4  cum  Pharisceorum  prcecipua  esset 
author itas  (ut  ubique  docet  Josephus)? 
&c. 

Doth  not  Josephus  speak  so  much  of  their 
authority,  that  in  one  place  he  saith,5  No¬ 
men  igitur  regni,  erat  penes  reginam 
(Alexandram)  penes  Pharisceos  vero  ad- 
ministratio  ?  And  in  another  place,6  Erat 
enim  qucedam  J udceorum  secta  exactiorem 
patriee  legis  cognitionem  sibi  vendicans  ? 
&c.  Hi  Phariscei  vocantur,  genus  homi- 
nuum  astutum,  arrogans,  et  interdum  re¬ 
gibus  quoque  infestum,  ut  eos  etiam  aperte 
impugnare  non  vereatur  ? 

There  is  nothing  alleged  which  can  prove 
the  lawfulness  of  this  feast  of  the  dedication. 

It  is  but  barely  and  boldly  affirmed  by 
Bishop  Lindsey,7  that  the  Pharisees  were 
not  rebuked  by  Christ  for  this  feast,  because 
we  read  not  so  much  in  Scripture  ;  for  there 
were  many  things  which  Jesus  did  and  said 
that  are  not  written  in  Scripture,  John  xxi. 
25  ;  and  whereas  it  seemeth  to  some,  that 
Christ  did  countenance  and  approve  this 
feast,  because  he  gave  his  presence  unto  the 
same,  John  x.  22,  23,  we  must  remember, 
that  the  circumstances  only  of  time  and 
place  are  noted  by  the  evangelist,  for  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  story,  and  not  for  any  mystery, 
Christ  had  come  up  to  the  feast  of  taber¬ 
nacles,  John  vii.,  and  tarried  still  all  that 
while,  because  then  there  was  a  great  con¬ 
fluence  of  people  in  Jerusalem.  Whereupon 
he  took  occasion  to  spread  the  net  of  the 
gospel  for  catching  of  many  souls.  And 

whilst  John  saith,  “  It  was  at  Jeusalem  the 
feast  of  the  dedication,”  he  gives  a  reason 
only  of  the  confluence  of  many  people  at 
Jerusalem,  and  showeth  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  Christ  had  occasion  to  preach  to  such  a 
great  multitude ;  and  whilst  he  addeth, 

“  And  it  was  winter,”  he  giveth  a  reason  of 
Christ’s  walking  in  Solomon’s  porch,  whi¬ 
ther  the  Jews’  resort  was.  It  was  not 
thought  beseeming  to  walk  in  the  temple 
itself,  but  in  the  porch  men  used  to  con¬ 
vene  either  for  talking  or  walking,  because 
in  the  summer  the  porch  shadowed  them 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  in  winter  it 
lay  open  to  the  sunshine  and  to  heat.  Others 
think,  that  whilst  he  saith,  it  was  winter, 
importeth  that  therefore  Christ  was  the 
more  frequently  in  the  temple,  knowing  that 
his  time  was  short  which  he  had  then  for 
his  preaching ;  for  in  the  entry  of  the  next 
spring  he  was  to  suffer.  Howsoever,  it  is 
not  certain  of  what  feast  of  dedication  John 
speaketh.  Bullinger  leaves  it  doubtful  J  and 
Maldonat  saith2  that  this  opinion  which 
taketh  the  dedication  of  the  altar  by  Judas 
Maccabeus  to  be  meant  by  John,  hath  few¬ 
est  authors.  But  to  let  this  pass,  whereas 
the  Rhemists  allege,3  that  Christ  approved 
this  feast,  because  he  was  present  at  it. 
Cartwright  and  Fulk  answer  them,  that 
Christ’s  being  present  at  it  proveth  not  his 
approving  of  it.  Non  festum  proprie  ho- 
noravit  Christus,  saith  Junius,4  sed  ccetum 
piorum  convenientem  festo ;  nam  omnes 
ejusmodi  occasiones  seminandi  evangelii 
sui  observabat  et  capiebat  Christus. 

Quasi  vero  (saith  Hospinian5)  Christus 
Enccenoirum  casua  Hierosloymarn  abierit. 
Nay,  but  he  saw  he  had  a  convenient  occa¬ 
sion,  ad  instituendam  hominum  multitu- 
denem ,  ad  illud  festum  conjluentiam. 

Even  as  Paul  chose  to  be  present  at  cer¬ 
tain  Jewish  feasts,6  not  for  any  respect  to 
the  feasts  themselves,  nor  for  any  honour 
which  he  meant  to  give  them,  but  for  the 
multitudes’  cause  who  resorted  to  the  same, 
among  whom  he  had  a  more  plentiful  occa¬ 
sion  to  spread  the  gospel  at  those  festivi¬ 
ties  than  at  other  times  in  the  year. 

I  had  thought  here  to  close  this  chapter  ; 
but  finding  that,  as  the  parrot,  which  other 
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while  useth  the  form  of  a  man’s  voice,  yet 
being  beaten  and  chaffed,  retumeth  to  his 
own  natural  voice,  so  some  of  our  opposites, 
who  have  been  but  erst  prating  somewhat  of 
the  language  of  Canaan  aoainst  us,  finding 
themselves  pressed  and  perplexed  in  such  a 
way  of  reasoning,  have  quickly  changed 
their  tune,  and  begin  to  talk  to  us  of  war¬ 
rants  of  another  nature  nor  of  the  word  of 
God.  I  am  therefore  to  digress  with  them. 
And  I  perceive,  ere  we  know  well  where 
they  are,  they  are  passed  from  Scripture  to 
custom.  For  if  we  will  listen,  thus  saith 
one  of  the  greatest  note  among  them, 
Bishop  Andrews 1  I  trow  they  call  him  : 
“  We  do  but  make  ourselves  to  be  pitied 
other  while  (well  said)  when  we  stand 
wringing  the  Scriptures  (well  said)  to  strain 
that  out  of  them  which  is  not  in  them  (well 
said),  and  so  can  never  come  liquid  from 
them  (well  said),  when  yet  wTe  have  for 
the  same  point  the  church’s  custom  clear 
enough.  And  that  is  enough  by  virtue  of 
this  text”  (meaning  1  Cor.  xi.  16).  And 
after  he  saith,  that  we  are  taught  by  the 
Apostle’s  example  in  “points  of  tliis  nature, 
of  ceremony  or  circumstance,  ever  to  pitch 
upon  habemus ,  or  non  habemus  talem  con- 
suetudinem .” 

Ans.  1.  The  text  gives  him  no  ground 
for  this  doctrine,  that  in  matters  of  cere¬ 
mony  we  are  to  pitch  upon  habemus  or  non 
habemus  talem  consuctudinem,  so  that  he 
is  wide  away,  whilst  he  spendeth  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  his  sermon  in  the  pressing  of  this 
point,  that  the  custom  of  the  church  should 
be  enough  to  us  in  matters  of  ceremony,  and 
particularly  in  the  keeping  of  Easter ;  for 
the  custom  of  the  church  there  spoken  of, 
is  not  concerning  a  point  of  circumstance, 
but  concerning  a  very  substantial  and  neces¬ 
sary  point,  namely,  not  to  be  contentious : 
neither  doth  the  Apostle  urge  those  orders 
of  the  men’s  praying  uncovered,  and  the 
women’s  praying  veiled,  from  this  ground, 
because  so  was  the  church’s  custom  (as  the 
Bishop  would  have  it),  but  only  he  is  warn¬ 
ing  the  Corinthians  not  to  be  contentious 
about  those  matters,  because  the  churches 
have  no  such  custom  as  to  be  contentious. 
So  is  the  place  expounded  by  Chrysostom, 
Ambrose,  Calvin,  Martyr,  Bullinger,  Mar- 
lorat,  Beza,  Fulk,  Cartwright,  Pareus,  and 
our  own  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  in  his 
sermon  upon  that  text.  And  for  this  ex- 
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position,  it  maketh  that  the  Apostle,  in  the 
preceding  part  of  the  chapter,  hath  given 
sufficient  reasons  for  that  order  of  covering 
or  veiling  the  women  ;  wherefore,  if  any 
would  contend  about  the  matter,  he  tells 
them  they  must  contend  with  themselves  ; 
for  they  nor  the  churches  of  God  would  not 
contend  with  them, — they  had  no  such  cus¬ 
tom.  But  if  we  admit  Bishop  Andrews’ 
gloss,  then  why  doth  the  Apostle,  after  he 
hath  given  good  “  reason  for  the  veiling  of 
women,  subjoin,  if  any  man  seem  to  be  con¬ 
tentious,”  &c.  The  Bishop  resolveth  us,  that 
the  apostles  saw  that  a  wrangling  wit  would 
elude  these  reasons  which  he  had  given, 
and  he  had  no  other  reasons  to  give,  there¬ 
fore  he  resolves  all  into  the  church’s  prac¬ 
tice, — enough  of  itself  to  suffice  any  that 
will  be  wise  to  sobriety.  Ans.  If  any  seem 
to  be  blasphemous,  we  have  no  such  custom, 
neither  the  churches  of  God.  What !  shall 
a  wrangling  wit  elude  the  reasons  given  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  in  such  sort,  that  he  must 
give  some  other  more  sufficient  proof  for  that 
wdiich  he  teacheth  ?  Then  the  wdiole  Scrip¬ 
tures  of  God  must  yet  be  better  proved,  be¬ 
cause  the  unstable  do  wrest  them,  as  Peter 
speaks,  2  Pet.  iii.  16. 

Sect.  13.  2.  The  custom  of  the  church  is 
not  enough  to  pitch  on,  and  it  is  found  often¬ 
times  expedient  to  change  a  custom  of  the 
church. 

Basilius  Magnus1  doth  flatly  refuse  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  anthoriy  of  custom :  Consuetudo 
sine  veritate  (saith  Cyprian),2  vetustas  er- 
roris  est.  Frustra  enim  qui  ratione  vin- 
cuntur  (saith  Augustine),3  consuctudinem 
nobis  objiciunt,  quasi  consuetudo  major 
sit  veritate,  &c.  Nullus  puclor  est  ad 
meliora  transire,  saith  Ambrose4  to  the 
Emperor  Valentinian.  Qucelibet  consue¬ 
tudo  (saith  Gratian),5  veritati  est  postpon- 
enda. 

And  again,6  Corrigendum  est  quod  il¬ 
licit  e  admittitur,  aut  a  prasdcccssoribus 
admissum  invenitur.  A  politic  writer  ad- 
monisheth7  rctinere  antiqua,  only  with  this 
caution,  Si  proba. 

Calvin8  (speaking  against  human  cere- 
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1  monies)  saith,  Si  objiciatur,  fyc.  “  If  (saith 
he)  antiquity  be  objected  (albeit  they  who 
are  too  much  addicted  to  custom  and  to  re¬ 
ceived  fashions,  do  boldly  use  this  buckler 
to  defend  all  their  corruptions),  the  refuta¬ 
tion  is  easy  ;  for  the  ancients  also  them¬ 
selves,  with  heavy  complaints,  have  abun¬ 
dantly  testified  that  they  did  not  approve 
of  anything  which  was  devised  by  the  will 
of  men.”  In  the  end  of  the  epistle  he  al- 
legeth  this  testimony  of  Cyprian :  “  If 
Christ  alone  be  to  be  heard,  then  we  ought 
not  to  give  heed  what  any  man  before  us 
hath  thought  fit  to  be  done,  but  what 
Christ  (who  is  before  all)  hath  done ;  for  we 
must  not  follow  the  customs  of  man,  but  the 
truth  of  God.” 

What  can  be  more  plain  than  that  anti¬ 
quity  cannot  be  a  confirmation  to  error,  nor 
custom  a  prejudice  to  ti’uth  ? 

Wherefore  Dr  Forbesse1  also  despiseth 
such  arguments  as  are  taken  from  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  church. 

Sect.  14.  3.  There  was  a  custom  in  the 
churches  of  God  to  give  the  holy  commu¬ 
nion  to  infants  ;  and  another  custom  to  mi¬ 
nister  baptism  only  about  Easter  and  Pen¬ 
tecost.  Sundry  such  abuses  got  place  in 
the  church. 

If,  then,  it  be  enough  to  pitch  upon  cus¬ 
tom,  why  ought  not  those  customs  to  have 
been  commended  and  continued  ?  But  if 
they  were  connnendably  changed,  then 
ought  we  not  to  follow  blindly  the  bare  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  church,  but  examine  the  equity 
of  the  same,  and  demand  grounds  of  reason 
for  it. 

St.  Paul  (saith  Dr  Fulk2)  doth  give  rea¬ 
son  for  that  order  of  covering  women’s 
I  heads  :  “  By  whose  example  the  preachers 
are  likewise  to  endeavour  to  satisfy,  by  rea¬ 
son,  both  men  and  women,  that  humbly  de¬ 
sire  their  resolution  for  quiet  of  their  con¬ 
science,  and  not  to  beat  them  down  with 
the  club  of  custom  only.” 

4.  Whereas  the  custom  of  some  churches 
j  is  alleged  for  the  ceremonies,  we  have  ob¬ 
jected  the  custom  of  other  churches  against 
them ;  neither  shall  ever  our  opposites 
prove  them  to  be  the  customs  of  the  church 
universal. 

5.  A  great  part  of  that  ecclesiastical  cus¬ 
tom  which  is  alleged  for  the  ceremonies,  re- 

I  solveth  into  that  idolatrous  and  supersti- 
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tious  use  of  them  which  hath  long  contin¬ 
ued  in  the  kingdom  of  antichrist ;  but  that 
such  a  custom  maketh  against  them,  it  hath 
been  proved  before.1 

6.  If  it  were  so  that  we  ought  to  pitch 
upon  the  church’s  custom,  yet  (that  I  may 
speak  with  Mr  Hooker)  the  law  of  common 
indulgence  permitteth  us  to  think  of  our 
own  customs  as  half  a  thought  better  than 
the  customs  of  others. 

But  why  was  there  such  a  change  made 
in  the  discipline,  policy,  and  orders  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  which  were  agreeable 
to  the  word  of  God,  confirmed  and  ratified 
by  general  assemblies  and  parliaments, 
used  and  enjoyed  with  so  great  peace  and 
purity  ?  Our  custom  should  have  holden 
the  ceremonies  out  of  Scotland,  hold  them 
in  elsewhere  as  it  may. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THAT  THE  LAWFULNESS  OF  THE  CEREMONIES 
CANNOT  BE  WARRANTED  BY  ANY  ECCLESI-  j 
ASTICAL  LAW,  NOR  BY  ANY  POWER  WHICH 
THE  CHURCH  HATH  TO  PUT  ORDER  TO 
THINGS  BELONING  TO  DIVINE  WORSHIP. 

Sect.  1.  We  have  proved  that  the  cere¬ 
monies  cannot  be  warranted  by  the  law  of 
God.  It  followeth  to  examine  whether  any  j 
law  of  man,  or  power  upon  earth,  can  make 
them  lawful  or  warrantable  unto  us. 

We  will  begin  with  laws  ecclesiastical, 
where,  first  of  all,  it  must  be  considered  well 
what  power  the  church  hath  to  make  laws 
about  things  pertaining  to  religion  and  the 
worship  of  God,  and  how  far  the  same  doth 
extend  itself.  Dr  Field’s  resolution  touch¬ 
ing  this  question  is  as  followeth  :  “  Thus  . 
(saith  he2)  we  see  our  adversaries  cannot 
prove  that  the  church  hath  power  to  annex 
unto  such  ceremonies  and  observations  as 
she  deviseth,  the  remission  of  sins,  and  the 
working  of  other  spiritual  and  supernatural 
effects,  which  is  the  only  thing  questioned 
between  them  and  us  about  the  power  of 
the  church.  So  that  all  the  power  the 
church  hath,  more  than  by  her  power  to 
publish  the  commandments  of  Christ  the  J 
Son  of  God,  and  by  her  censures  to  punish 
the  offenders  against  the  same,  is  only  in 
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prescribing  things  that  pertain  to  comeliness 
and  order.  Comeliness  requireth  that  not 
only  that  gravity  and  modesty  do  appear  in 
the  performance  of  the  works  of  God’s  ser¬ 
vice  that  beseemeth  actions  of  that  nature, 
but  also  that  such  rites  and  ceremonies  be 
used  as  may  cause  a  due  respect  unto,  and 
regard  of,  the  things  performed,  and  thereby 
stir  men  up  to  greater  fervour  and  devo¬ 
tion.” 

And  after :  Order  requireth  that  there 
be  set  hours  for  prayer,  preaching,  and  mi¬ 
nistering  the  sacraments ;  that  there  be  si¬ 
lence  and  attention  when  the  things  are 
performed  ;  that  women  be  silent  in  the 
church  ;  that  all  things  be  administered  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  discipline. 

This  his  discourse  is  but  a  bundle  of  in¬ 
congruities.  For,  1.  He  saith,  that  the 
church’s  power  to  annex  unto  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  which  she  deviseth  the  working  of  spi¬ 
ritual  and  supernatural  effects,  is  the  only 
thing  questioned  between  our  adversaries 
and  us  about  the  power  of  the  church. 
Now,  our  adversaries  contend  with  us  also 
about  the  power  of  the  church  to  make  new 
articles  of  faith,  and  her  power  to  make 
laws  binding  the  conscience,  both  which 
controversies  are  touched  by  himself.1 

2.  He  saith,  that  comeliness  requireth  the 
use  of  such  ceremonies  as  may  cause  a  due 
respect  unto,  and  regard  of,  the  works  of 
God’s  service,  and  thereby  stir  men  up  to 
greater  fervour  and  devotion.  But  it  hath 
been  already  showed2  that  the  comeliness 
which  the  Apostle  requireth  in  the  church 
and  service  of  God  cannot  comprehend 
such  ceremonies  under  it,  and  that  it  is  no 
other  than  that  very  common  external  de¬ 
cency  which  is  beseeming  for  all  the  as¬ 
semblies  of  men,  as  well  civil  as  sacred. 

3.  Whilst  he  is  discoursing  of  the 
church’s  power  to  prescribe  things  pertain¬ 
ing  to  order,  contra-distinguished  from  her 
power  which  she  hath  to  publish  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  Christ,  he  reckons  forth 
among  his  other  examples,  women’s  silence 
in  the  church,  as  if  the  church  did  prescribe 
this  as  a  mattar  of  order  left  to  her  deter¬ 
mination,  and  not  publish  it  as  the  com¬ 
mandment  of  Christ  in  his  word. 

4.  Whereas  he  saith  that  the  church 
hath  power  to  prescribe  such  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies  as  may  cause  a  due  respect  unto, 


1  Lib.  4,  cap.  6,  34. 
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and  regard  of,  the  works  of  God’s  service, 
and  thereby  stir  men  up  to  greater  fervour 
and  devotion,  by  his  own  words  shall  he  be 
condemned  :  for  a  little  before  he  repre- 
hendeth  the  Romanists  for  maintaining 
that  the  church  hath  power  to  annex  unto 
the  ceremonies  which  she  deviseth  the  work¬ 
ing  of  spiritual  and  supernatural  effects. 
And  a  little  after  he  saith,  that  the  church 
hath  no  power  to  ordain  such  ceremonies  as 
serve  to  signify,  assure,  and  convey  unto 
men  such  benefits  of  saving  grace  as  God  in 
Christ  is  pleased  to  bestow  on  them.  Now, 
to  cause  a  regard  of,  and  a  respect  unto  the 
works  of  God’s  service,  and  thereby  to  stir 
up  men  to  fervour  and  devotion,  what  is  it 
but  the  working  of  a  spiritual  and  superna¬ 
tural  effect,  and  the  conveying  unto  men 
such  a  benefit  of  saving  grace  as  God  in 
Christ  is  pleased  to  bestow  on  them  ?  In 
like  manner,  whereas  he  holdeth  that  the 
church  hath  power  to  ordain  such  ceremo¬ 
nies  as  serve  to  express  those  spiritual  and 
heavenly  affections,  dispositions,  motions,  or 
desires,  which  are  or  should  be  in  men,  in 
the  very  same  place  he  confuteth  himself, 
whilst  lie  affirmeth  that  the  church  hath 
no  power  to  ordain  such  ceremonies  as  serve 
to  signify  unto  men  those  benefits  of  saving 
grace  which  God  in  Christ  is  pleased  to  be¬ 
stow  on  them.  Now,  to  express  such  hea¬ 
venly  and  spiritual  affections,  dispositions, 
motions,  or  desires,  as  should  be  in  men,  is 
(I  suppose)  to  signify  unto  men  such  bene¬ 
fits  of  saving  grace,  as  God  in  Christ  is 
pleased  to  bestow  on  them.  Who  dare 
deny  it  ? 

Sect.  2.  Bishop  Lindsey’s  opinion  touch¬ 
ing  the  power  of  the  church,1  whereof  we 
dispute,  is,  that  power  is  given  unto  her  to 
“  determine  the  circumstances  which  are  in 
the  general  necessary  to  be  used  in  divine 
worship,  but  not  defined  particularly  in  the 
word.” 

I  know  the  church  can  determine  nothing 
which  is  not  of  this  kind  and  quality.  But 
the  Prelate’s  meaning  (as  may  be  seen  in  that 
same  epistle  of  his)  is,  that  whatsover  the 
church  determineth,  if  it  be  such  a  circum¬ 
stance  as  is  in  the  general  necessary,  but  not  j 
particularly  defined  in  the  word,  then  we 
cannot  say  that  the  church  had  no  power  to 
determine  and  enjoin  the  same,  nor  be  led 
by  the  judgment  of  our  own  consciences, 
judging  it  not  expedient,  but  that  in  this  [ 


1  Ep.  to  the  Pastors  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
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j  case  we  must  take  the  church’s  law  to  be  the 
rule  of  our  consciences.  Now,  by  this  ground 
which  the  Prelate  holdeth,  the  church  may 
i  prescribe  to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  the 
whole  habit  and  apparel  of  the  Levitical 
high-priest  (which  were  to  Judaize).  For 
apparel  is  a  circumstance  in  the  general 
necessary,  yet  it  is  not  particularly  defined 
in  the  word.  By  this  ground,  the  church 
may  determine  that  I  should  ever  pray  with 
my  face  to  the  east,  preach  kneeling  on  my 
knees,  sing  the  psalms  lying  on  my  back, 
and  hear  sermons  standing  only  upon  one 
foot.  For  in  all  these  actions  a  gesture  is 
necessary  ;  but  there  is  no  gesture  particu¬ 
larly  defined  in  the  word  to  which  we  are 
adstricted  in  any  of  these  exercises. 

And  further,  because  uno  absurdo  dato, 
mille  sequuntur,  by  this  ground  the  Pre¬ 
late  must  say,  that  the  church  hath  power  to 
ordain  three  or  four  holidays  every  week 
(which  ordinance,  as  he  himself  hath  told 
us,  could  not  stand  with  chai'ity,  the  inse¬ 
parable  companion  of  piety),  for  time  is  a 
circumstance  in  the  genei’al  necessary  in 
divine  worship,  yet  in  his  judgment  we  are 
not  bound  by  the  word  to  any  particular 
time  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
God’s  worship. 

By  this  ground  we  were  to  say,  that 
Pope  Innocent  III.  held  him  within  the 
bounds  of  ecclesiastical  power,  when  in  the 
great  Lateran  council,  anno  1215,  he  made 
a  decree,  that  all  the  faithful  of  both  sexes 
should  once  in  the  year  at  least,  to  wit,  upon 
Easter-day,  receive  the  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist.  From  whence  it  hath  come  to 
pass,  that  the  common  people  in  the  church 
of  Rome  receive  the  sacrament  only  upon 
Easter.  Now,  the  time  of  receiving  the  sa- 
rament  is  a  circumstance  in  the  general  ne¬ 
cessary,  for  a  time  it  must  have,  but  it  is  not 
particularly  defined  in  the  word.  It  is  left 
indefinite,  1  Cor.  xi.  26,  yet  the  church  hath 
no  power  to  determine  Easter-day,  either  as 
the  only  time,  or  as  the  fittest  time,  for  all 
the  faithful  of  both  sexes  to  receive  the 
eucharist.  What  if  faithful  men  and  wo¬ 
men  cannot  have  time  to  prepare  themselves 
as  becometh,  being  avocated  and  distracted 
by  the  no  less  necessary  than  honest  adoes 
of  their  particular  callings  ? 

What  if  they  cannot  have  the  sacrament 
upon  that  day  administered  according  to  our 
Lord’s  institution  ?  What  if  they  see  Papists 
-confirming  themselves  in  then’  Easter  su¬ 
perstition  by  our  unnecessary  practice?  Shall 


they  swallow  these  and  such-like  soul-de¬ 
stroying  camels,  and  all  for  straining  out  the 
gnat  of  communicating  precisely  upon  Easter- 
day  ?  But  since  time  is  a  necessary  circum¬ 
stance,  and  no  time  is  particularly  defined, 
the  Bishop  must  say  more  also,  that  the 
church  may  determine  Easter-day  for  the 
only  day  whereupon  we  may  receive  the 
Lord’s  supper. 

Last  of  all,  if  the  church  have  power  to 
determine  all  circumstances  in  the  general 
necessary,  but  not  particularly  defined  in 
the  word,  what  could  be  said  against  that 
ancient  order  of  solemn  baptizing  only 
at  the  holidays  of  Easter  and  Pentecost 
(whereby  it  came  to  pass  that  very  many 
died  unbaptized,  as  Socrates  writeth1)  ?  Or, 
what  shall  be  said  against  Tertullian’s  opi¬ 
nion,2 3  which  alloweth  laymen,  yea,  women, 
to  baptize.  May  the  church’s  determina-  1 
tion  make  all  this  good,  forasmuch  as  these  i 
circumstances  of  the  time  when,  and  the  per¬ 
sons  by  whom,  baptism  should  be  ministered, 
are  in  the  general  necessary,  but  not  parti¬ 
cularly  defined  in  the  word  ?  Ite  leves 
nugoe. 

Sect.  3.  Camero,2  as  learned  a  Formalist 
as  any  of  the  former,  expresseth  his  judg¬ 
ment  copiously  touching  our  present  ques¬ 
tion.  He  saith,  that  there  are  two  sorts  of 
things  which  the  church  commandeth,  to  | 
wit,  either  such  as  belong  to  faith  and  man¬ 
ners,  or  such  as  conduce  to  faith  and  man¬ 
ners  ;  that  both  are  in  God’s  word  prescrib¬ 
ed  exserte,  plainly,  but  not  one  way,  be¬ 
cause  such  things  that  pertain  unto  faith  and 
manners,  are  in  the  word  of  God  particu¬ 
larly  commanded,  whereas  those  things 
which  conduce  to  faith  and  manners  are  but 
generally  commended  unto  us.  Ot  things 
that  pertain  to  faith  and  manners,  he  saith, 
that  they  are  most  constant  and  certain,  and 
such  as  can  admit  no  change  ;  but  as  for  things 
conducing  to  faith  and  manners,  he  saith, 
that  they  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of 
persons,  place,  and  time,  which  being  almost 
infinite,  there  could  not  be  particular  pre¬ 
cepts  delivered  unto  us  concerning  such 
things.  Only  tins  is  from  God  commended 
unto  the  church,  that  whatsoever  is  done 
publicly  be  done  with  order,  and  what  pri¬ 
vately  be  decent. 

These  things  he  so  applieth  to  his  purpose, 
that  he  determineth,  in  neither  of  these 

1  Lib.  5,  cap.  22. 

2  Lib.  de  Baptismo. 

3  Prael.,  tom.  1,  de  Potest.  Eccl.,  contr.  2. 
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kinds  the  church  hath  power  to  make  laws, 
because  in  things  pertaining  to  faith  and 
manners  the  law  of  .our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  plainly  expressed ;  and  in  those  things, 
wherein  neither  faith  nor  manners  are 
placed,  but  which  conduce  to  faith  and  man¬ 
ners,  we  have  indeed  a  general  law,  not  ha¬ 
ving  further  any  particular  law,  for  that 
reason  alleged,  namely,  because  this  depends 
upon  the  circumstances. 

Thereafter  he  addeth,  Quid  sit  fides, 
quid  sit  pietas,  quid  sit  charitas,  verbo 
Dei  demonstratur.  Quid  ad  hcec  con- 
ducat,  seu  reputando  rem  in  universum, 
seu  reputando  rem  quatenus  singulis  corn- 
petit,  pendet  ex  cognitione  circumstanti- 
arum.  Jam  id  definire  Deus  voluit  esse 
penes  ecclesiam,  hac  tamen  lege,  ut  quod 
defin'd  ecclesia,  conveniat  generali  dejini- 
tioni  Dei. 

The  matter  he  illustrates  with  this  one 
example  :  God’s  word  doth  define  in  the 
general  that  we  are  to  fast,  and  that  pub¬ 
licly  ;  but,  in  the  particular,  we  could  not 
have  the  definition  of  the  word,  because 
there  are  infinite  occasions  of  a  public  fast, 
as  it  is  said  in  the  schools,  individua  esse 
injinita  ;  so  that  it  is  the  church’s  part  to 
look  to  the  occasion,  and  this  depends  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  circumstances.  This 
discourse  of  his  cannot  satisfy  the  attentive 
reader,  but  deserveth  certain  animadversions. 

Sect.  4.  First,  then,  it  is  to  be  observed 
how  he  is  drawn  into  a  manifest  contradic¬ 
tion  ;  for  whereas  he  saith,  that  God’s  word 
doth  exserte  and  diserte  commend  unto  us 
generation,  such  things  as  conduce  to  faith 
and  manners,  and  that  concerning  things  of 
this  nature  we  have  a  general  law  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  how  can  this  stand  with  that  which  he 
addeth,  namely,  that  it  is  in  the  church’s 
power  to  define  what  things  conduce  to 
faith,  piety,  and  charity,  even  reputando 
■rem  in  universum  ? 

2.  \\  hereas  he  saith  that  the  church  hath 
no  power  to  make  laws,  neither  in  things 
belonging  to  faith  and  manners,  nor  in 
things  conducing  to  the  same  ;  I  would  also 
see  how  this  agreeth  with  that  other  posi¬ 
tion,  namely,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
church  to  define  what  things  do  conduce  to 
faith,  piety  and  charity. 

3.  What  means  he  by  his  application  of 
order  to  public,  and  decency  to  private  ac¬ 
tions,  as  if  the  Apostle  did  not  require  both 
these  in  the  public  words  of  God's  service 
performed  in  the  church  ? 

4.  Whereas  he  saith  that  such  things  as 
conduce  to  faith  and  manners  do  depend 
upon  the  circumstances,  and  so  could  not  be 
particularly  defined  in  the  word,  either  he 
speaks  of  those  things  as  they  are  defined 
in  the  general,  or  as  they  are  defined  in  the 
particular.  Not  the  first ;  for  as  they  are  de¬ 
fined  in  the  general,  they  cannot  depend  upon 
changeable  circumstances,  and  that  because, 
according  to  his  own  tenet,  the  word  defines 
them  in  the  general,  and  this  definition  of 
the  word  is  most  certain  and  constant,  nei¬ 
ther  can  any  change  happen  unto  it.  Where¬ 
fore  (without  doubt)  he  must  pronounce  this 
of  the  definition  of  such  things  in  the  par¬ 
ticular.  Now,  to  say  that  things  conducing 
to  faith  and  manners,  as  they  are  particu¬ 
larly  defined,  do  depend  upon  circumstances, 
is  as  much  as  to  say  that  circumstances  de¬ 
pend  upon  circumstances.  For  things  con¬ 
ducing  to  faith  and  manners,  which  the 
church  hath  power  to  determine  particu¬ 
larly,  what  are  they  other  than  circum¬ 
stances?  Surely  he  who  taketh  not  Ca- 
mero’s  judgment  to  be,  that  the  church 
hath  power  to  determine  somewhat  more 
than  the  circumstances  (and  by  consequence 
a  part  of  the  substance)  of  God’s  worship, 
shall  give  no  sense  to  his  words.  Yet,  if 
one  would  take  his  meaning  so,  I  see  not 
how  he  can  be  saved  from  contradicting 
himself ;  forasmuch  as  he  holdeth  that  such 
things  as  pertain  to  faith  and  manners  are 
particularly  defined  in  the  word.  To  say 
no  more,  I  smell  such  thino-s  in  Camera’s 
opinion  as  can  neither  stand  with  reason  nor 
with  himself. 

5.  God’s  word  doth  not  only  define 
things  pertaining  to  faith  and  manners,  but 
also  things  conducing  to  the  same,  and  that 
not  only  generally,  but  in  some  respects, 
and  sometimes,  particularly.  And  we  take 
for  example  his  own  instance  of  fasting. 
For  the  Scripture  defineth  very  many  occa¬ 
sions  of  fasting  ;  Ezra  viii.  21  ;  2Chron.  xx. ; 
Jonah  iii. ;  Joel  ii. ;  Acts  xiii.  3  ;  Josh.  vii. 

6  ;  Judg.  xx.  16  ;  Esth.  iv.  16  ;  Ezra  ix.  x. ; 
Zech.  vii.  From  which  places  we  gather  that 
the  Scripture  defineth  fasting  to  be  used, 

1.  For  supplication,  when  we  want  some 
necessary  or  expedient  good  thing. 

2.  For  deprecation,  when  we  fear  some 
evil. 

3.  For  humiliation,  when,  by  our  sins,  we 
have  provoked  God’s  wrath.  Neither  can 
there  be  any  occasion  of  fasting  whereof  I 
may  not  say  that  either  it  is  particularly 
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designed  in  Scripture,  or  else  that  it  may  be 
by  necessary  consequence  defined  out  of 
Scripture  ;  or,  lastly,  that  it  is  of  that  sort 
of  things  which  were  not  determinable  by 
Scripture,  because  circumstances  are  infi¬ 
nite,  as  Camero  hath  told  us. 

Sect.  5.  Thus  having  failed  by  those  rocks 
of  offence,  I  direct  my  course  straight  to  the 
dissecting  of  the  true  limits,  within  which 
the  church’s  power  of  enacting  laws  about 
things  pertaining  to  the  worship  of  God  is 
bounded  and  confined,  and  which  it  may 
not  overleap  nor  transgress. 

Three  conditions  I  find  necessarily  requi- 
]  site  in  such  a  thing  as  the  church  hath  pow- 
j  er  to  prescribe  by  her  laws : 

1st.  It  must  be  only  a  circumstance  of  di- 
:  vine  worship  ;  no  substantial  part  of  it ;  no 
I  sacred  significant  and  efficacious  ceremony. 
For  the  order  and  decency  left  to  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  church,  as  concerning  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  it,  comprehendeth  no  more  but 
mere  circumstances.  Bishop  Lindsey1  doth 
but  unskilfully  confound  things  different 
when  he  talketh  of  “  the  ceremonies  and 
circumstances  left  to  the  determination  of 
the  church.”  Now,  by  his  leave,  though 
circumstances  be  left  to  the  determination  of 
the  church,  yet  ceremonies,  if  we  speak  pro¬ 
perly,  are  not. 

Bishop  Andrews  avoucheth2  that  cere¬ 
monies  pertain  to  the  church  only,  and  to 
the  service  of  God,  not  to  civil  solemnities. 
But  so  much,  I  trust,  he  would  not  have 
said  of  circumstances  which  have  place  in 
all  moral  actions,  and  that  to  the  same  end 
and  purpose  for  which  they  serve  in  reli¬ 
gious  actions,  namely,  for  beautifying  them 
with  that  decent  demeanour  which  the  very 
light  and  law  of  natural  reason  requireth  as 
a  thing  beseeming  all  lyiman  actions.  For 
the  church  of  Christ  being  a  society  of  men 
and  women,  must  either  observe  order  and 
decency  in  all  the  circumstances  of  their 
holy  actions,  time,  place,  person,  form,  &c., 
or  else  be  deformed  with  that  disoi’der  and 
confusion  which  common  reason  and  civility 
abhorreth.  Ceremonies,  therefore,  which 
are  sacred  observances,  and  serve  only  to  a 
religious  and  holy  use,  and  which  may  not, 
without  sacrilege,  be  applied  to  another  use, 
must  be  sorted  with  things  of  another  na- 
ture  than  circumstances.  Ceremonice,  “  ce¬ 


remonies  (saith  Dr  Field1)  are  so  named,  as 
Livy  thinketh,  from  a  town  called  Caere,  in 
the  which  the  Romans  did  hide  their  sa¬ 
cred  things  when  the  Gauls  invaded  Rome. 
Others  think  that  ceremonies  are  so  nam¬ 
ed  a  carendo,  of  abstaining  from  certain 
things,  as  the  Jews  abstained  from  swine’s 
flesh,  and  sundry  other  things  forbidden  by 
God  as  unclean.  Ceremonies  are  outward 
acts  of  religion,”  &c.  Quapropter  etiam, 
saith  Junius,2  ritus  et  cereinonias  inter  se 
distincimus,  quia  in  jure  politico  sunt  im- 
perati  et  solennes  ritus ;  ceremonice  vero 
non  nisi  sacrce  observationes  in  cultu  di- 
vino  appellantur.  Ceremonia,  saith  Bel- 
larmine,3  proprie  et  simpliciter  sic  vocata, 
est  externa  actio  quce  non  aliunde  est  bona 
et  laudabilis,  nisi  quia  Jit  ad  Deurn  colen- 
dum.  From  which  words  Amesius4  con¬ 
cluded!  against  him,  that  he,  and  others 
with  him,  do  absurdly  confound  order,  de¬ 
cency,  and  the  like,  which  have  the  same 
use  and  praise  in  civil  things  which  they 
have  in  the  worship  of  God,  with  religious 
and  sacred  ceremonies.  Yet  Dr  Burges5 
rejecteth  this  distinction  betwixt  circum¬ 
stances  and  ceremonies,  as  a  mere  nicety  or 
fiction.  And  would  you  know  his  reason  ? 
“  For  that  (saith  lie)  all  circumstances  (I 
mean  extrinsical)  which  incur  not  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  action,  when  they  are  once  de¬ 
signed  or  observed  purposely  in  reference  to 
such  a  matter,  of  whose  substance  they  are 
not,  they  are  then  ceremonies.”  If  this  be 
not  a  nicety  or  fiction,  I  know  not  what 
is.  For  what  means  he  here  by  a  matter  ? 
An  action  sure,  or  else  a  nicety.  Well, 
then,  we  shall  have  now  a  world  of  ceremo¬ 
nies.  When  I  appoint  to  meet  with  ano¬ 
ther  man  at  Berwick,  upon  the  10th  day  of 
May,  because  the  place  and  the  day  are 
purposely  designed  in  reference  to  such  a 
matter,  of  whose  substance  they  are  not, 
namely,  to  my  meeting  with  the  other  man, 
for  talking  of  our  business,  therefore  the 
town  of  Berwick,  and  the  10th  day  of 
May,  must  be  accounted  ceremonies.  To 
me  it  is  nice,  that  the  Doctor  made  it  not 
nice,  to  let  such  a  nicety  fall  from  his  pen. 

When  I  put  on  my  shoes  in  reference  to 
walking,  or  wash  my  hands  in  reference  to 
eating,  am  I  using;  ceremonies  all  the  while  ? 


1  Epist.  to  the  Pastors  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

2  Sermon  on  Esth.  ix.  31. 


1  Of  the  Church,  lib.  4,  cap.  31. 

2  De  Polit.  Mos.,  cap.  7. 

3  De  Sacram.,  lib.  2,  cap.  29. 

4  Bell.  Enerv.,  tom.  3,  lib.  1,  cap.  8. 

5  Alanuduct.,  p.  33. 
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The  Doctor  could  not  choose  but  say  so,  for- 
as  much  as  these  circumstances  are  purposely 
designed  and  observed  in  reference  to  such 
matters,  of  whose  substance  they  are  not. 

Sect.  6.  2d.  That  which  the  church  may 
lawfully  prescribe  by  her  laws  and  ordinances, 
as  a  thing  left  to  her  determination,  must 
be  one  of  such  things  as  were  not  deter¬ 
minable  by  Scripture,  on  that  reason  which 
Camero  hath  given  us,  namely,  because  i ri¬ 
el  i  vidua  are  injinita.  We  mean  not  in  any 
wise  to  circumscribe  the  infinite  power  and 
wisdom  of  God,  only  we  speak  upon  suppo¬ 
sition  of  the  bounds  and  limits  which  God 
did  set  to  his  written  word,  within  which  he 
would  have  it  contained,  and  over  which  he 
thought  fit  that  it  should  not  exceed.  The 
case  being  thus  put,  as  it  is,  -we  say  truly  of 
those  several  and  changeable  circumstances 
which  are  left  to  the  determination  of  the 
church,  that,  being  almost  infinite,  they 
were  not  particularly  determinable  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  ;  for  the  particular  definition  of  those 
occurring  circumstances  which  were  to  be 
rightly  ordered  in  the  works  of  God’s  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  that  ever 
according  to  the  exigency  of  every  present 
occasion  and  different  case,  should  have  fill¬ 
ed  the  whole  world  with  books.  But  as  for 
other  things  pertaining  to  God’s  worship, 
which  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
circumstances  of  it,  they  being  in  number 
neither  many,  nor  in  change  various,  were 
most  easily  and  conveniently  determinable 
in  Scripture.  Now,  since  God  would  have 
his  word  (which  is  our  rale  in  the  works  of 
his  service)  not  to  be  delivered  by  tradition, 
but  to  be  written  and  sealed  unto  us,  that 
by  this  means,  for  obviating  Satanical  subti¬ 
lity,  and  succouring  human  imbecility,  we 
might  have  a  more  certain  wav  for  conser- 
ration  of  true  religion,  and  for  the  instaura- 
tion  of  it  when  it  taileth  among  men, — how 
can  we  but  assure  ourselves  that  every  such 
acceptable  thing  pertaining  any  way  to  re¬ 
ligion,  which  was  particularly  and  conveni¬ 
ently  determinable  in  Scripture,  is  indeed 
determined  in  it ;  and  consequently,  that  no 
such  thing  as  is  not  a  mere  alterable  circum¬ 
stance  is  left  to  the  determination  of  the 
church  ? 

Sect.  7-  3d.  If  the  church  prescribe  any¬ 
thing  lawfully,  so  that  she  prescribe  no  more 
than  she  hath  power  given  her  to  prescribe, 
her  ordinance  must  be  accompanied  with 
some  good  reason  and  warrant  given  for  the 
satisfaction  of  tender  consciences.  This 


condition  is,  alas  !  too  seldom  looked  unto 
by  law-makers,  of  whom  one  fitly  com- 
plaineth  thus : — 

Lex  quamvis  ratio  Ciceroni  summa  vocetur, 

Et  bene  laudetur  lex  que  ratione  probatur, 

Invenies  inter  legistas  raro  logistas  : 

Moris  et  exempli  leges  sunt  juraque  templi. 

But  this  fashion  we  leave  to  them  who  will 
have  all  their  anomalies  taken  for  analogies. 
It  becometh  not  the  spouse  of  Christ,  en¬ 
dued  with  the  spirit  of  meekness,  to  com¬ 
mand  anything  imperiously,  and  without  a 
reason  given. 

Ecclesice  cnirn  cst  docere  primum,  turn 
prcescribere,  saith  Camero.1  And  again : 
Non  enim  dominatur  cleris,  nec  agit  cum 
iis  quos  Christus  redemit,  ac  si  non  pos- 
sent  cap>ere  quod  sit  religiosum,  quid 
minus. 

Tertullian’s  testimony2  is  known  :  Nulla 
lex,  &c.  “  No  law  (saith  he)  owes  to  itself 

alone  the  conscience  of  its  equity,  but  to 
those  from  whom  it  expects  obedience. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  suspected  law  which  will 
not  have  itself  to  be  proved,  but  a  wicked 
law,  which  not  being  proved,  yet  beareth 
rale.” 

It  is  well  said  by  our  divines,3  that  in 
rites  and  ceremonies  the  church  hath  no 
power  “  to  destruction,  but  to  edification 
and  that  the  observation  of  our  ecclesiastical 
canons  “  must  carry  before  them  a  manifest 
utility.”4  Piis  vero  fratribus  durum  est, 
subjicere  se  rebus  illis  quas  nec  rectas  esse 
nec  utiles  animadvertunt.5  If  here  it  be 
objected,  that  some  things  are  convenient  to 
be  done,  therefore,  because  they  are  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  church,  and  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son.  For  example,  in  two  things  which 
are  alike  lawful  and  convenient  in  them¬ 
selves,  I  am  bound  to  do  the  one  and  not 
the  other,  because  of  the  church’s  prescrip¬ 
tion.  So  that,  in  such  cases,  it  seemeth 
there  can  be  no  other  reason  given  for  the 
ordinance  of  the  church  but  only  her  own 
power  and  authority  to  put  to  order  things 
of  this  nature. 

I  answer,  that  even  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
the  conveniency  of  the  thing  itself  is  ante¬ 
rior  to  the  church’s  determination  ;  anterior, 
I  say,  de  congruo,  though  not  dc  facto, 
that  is  to  say,  before  ever  the  church  pre- 


1  Prselect.,  tom.  1,  p.  367. 

2  In  Apologet. 

3  Chemnit.  Exam.,  part  2,  p.  121. 

4  Calv.  Instit.,  lib.  4,  rap.  10,  sect.  32. 

5  Calv.  Epist.  et  Resp.,  col.  478. 
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scribe  it,  it  is  such  a  thing  as  (when  it  fall- 
eth  out  to  he  done  at  all)  may  be  done 
conveniently,  though  it  be  not  (before  the 
church’s  prescribing  of  it)  such  a  thing  as 
should  and  ought  to  be  done  as  convenient. 
Which  being  so,  we  do  still  hold  that  the 
conveniency  of  a  thing  must  always  go  be¬ 
fore  the  church’s  prescribing  of  it  ;  go  be¬ 
fore,  I  mean,  at  least  de  congruo.  Nei- 
:  ther  can  the  church  prescribe  anything  law¬ 
fully  which  she  showeth  not  to  have  been 
'  convenient,  even  before  her  determination. 

Sect.  8.  These  things  being  permitted,  I 
come  to  extract  my  projection,  and  to  make 
it  evident  that  the  lawfulness  of  the  contro¬ 
verted  ceremonies  cannot  be  warranted  by 
|  any  ecclesiastical  law ;  and  this  I  prove  by 
three  arguments  : — 

1st.  Those  conditions  which  I  have  show¬ 
ed  to  be  required  in  that  thing  which  the 
church  may  lawfully  prescribe  by  a  law,  are 
,  not  quadrant  nor  competent  to  the  cross, 
kneeling,  surplice,  holidays,  &c. 

For,  1.  They  are  not  mere  circumstances, 
such  as  have  place  in  all  moral  actions,  but 
sacred,  mystical,  significant,  efficacious  ce¬ 
remonies,  as  hath  been  abundantly  shown 
in  this  dispute  already.  For  example,  Dr 
Burges1  calleth  the  surplice  a  religious  or 
sacred  ceremony.  And  again,2  he  placeth 
in  it  a  mystical  signification  of  the  pureness 
of  the  minister  of  God.  Wherefore  the  re- 
plier3  to  Dr  Mortoune’s  Particular  Defence 
saith  well,  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
betwixt  a  grave  civil  habit  and  a  mystical 
garment. 

2.  It  cannot  be  said  that  these  ceremo¬ 
nies  are  of  that  kind  of  tiling  which  were 
not  determinable  by  Scripture  ;  neither  will 
our  opposites,  for  very  shame,  adventure  to 
say  that  things  of  this  kind,  to  which  cross, 
kneeling,  &c.,  do  belong,  viz.,  sacred  signi¬ 
ficant  ceremonies,  left  (in  their  judgment) 
to  the  definition  of  the  church,  are  almost 
infinite,  and  therefore  could  not  well  and 
easily  be  determined  in  Scripture. 

Since,  then,  such  things  as  are  not  mere 
circumstances  of  worship  can  neither  be 
many  nor  various  (as  I  said  before),  it  is 
manifest  that  all  such  things  were  easily  de¬ 
terminable  in  Scripture. 

3.  Our  ceremonial  laws  are  not  backed 
with  such  grounds  and  reasons  as  might  be 
for  the  satisfying  and  quieting  of  tender 

consciences,  but  we  are  borne  down  with  will 
and  authority  ;  whereof  I  have  said  enough 
elsewhere.1 

Sect.  9.  2d.  If  the  ceremonies  be  lawful 
to  us  because  the  law  and  ordinance  of  the 
church  prescribes  them,  then  either  the 
bare  and  naked  prescription  of  the  church, 
having  no  other  warrant  than  the  church’s 
own  authority,  makes  them  to  be  thus  law¬ 
ful  ;  or  else  the  law  of  the  church,  as 
grounded  upon  and  warranted  by  the  law 
of  God  and  nature.  Not  the  first ;  for  di¬ 
vines  hold,2  legem  humanum  ferri  ab  ho- 
minibus,  cum  ratione  procedunt  ab  illis 
aids  antegressis  legibus.  Nam  legis  hu- 
mance  regula  proxima  est  duplex.  Una 
innata  quam  legem  naturalem  dicimus, 
altera  inspirata,  quam  divinam,  &c.  Ex 
his  ergo  fontibus  lex  humana  procedit : 
hcec  incunabila  illius  a  quibus  si  aberrat, 
lex  degener  est ,  indigna  legis  nomine.  We 
have  also  the  testimony  of  an  adversary ; 
for  saith  not  Paybody  himself,3  “  I  grant  it 
is  unlawful  to  do  in  God’s  worship  anything 
upon  the  mere  pleasure  of  man  ?” 

If  they  take  them  (as  needs  they  must) 
to  the  latter  part,  then  let  them  either  say 
that  the  ceremonies  are  lawful  unto  us,  be¬ 
cause  the  church  judgeth  them  to  be  agree¬ 
able  to  the  law  of  God  and  nature,  or  be¬ 
cause  the  church  proveth  unto  us,  by  evident 
reasons,  that  they  are  indeed  agreeable  to 
these  laws.  If  they  yield  us  the  latter,  then 
it  is  not  the  church’s  law,  but  the  church’s 
reasons  given  for  her  law,  which  can  war¬ 
rant  the  lawfulness  of  them  unto  us;  which 
doth  elude  and  elide  all  that  which  they  al¬ 
lege  for  the  lawfulness  of  them  from  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  church. 

And  further,  if  any  such  reasons  be  to  be 
given  forth  for  the  ceremonies,  why  are  they 
so  long  kept  up  from  us  ?  But  if  they  hold 
them  at  the  former,  thereupon  it  will  follow, 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  us  to  do  every 
thing  which  the  church  shall  judge  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  law  of  God  and  nature, 
and  consequently  to  all  the  Jewish,  popish, 
and  heathenish  ceremonies,  yea,  to  worship 
images,  if  it  happen  that  the  church  judge 
these  things  to  be  agreeable  to  the  law  of 
God  and  nature. 

It  will  be  answered  (I  knowT),  that  if  the 
church  command  anything  repugnant  to 
God’s  word  we  are  not  bound  to  do  it,  nor 

|  1  Manuduct.,  p.  37. 

2  Of  the  Lawfulness  of  Kneeling,  p.  2. 
s  Cap.  1. 

1  Supra,  part  1,  cap.  4,  6. 

2  Fr.  Jun.  de  Polit.  Mos.,  cap.  1. 

3  Apol.,  part  3,  cap.  1,  sect.  25. 
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to  receive  it  as  lawful,  though  the  church 
judge  so  of  it ;  but  otherwise,  if  that  which 
|  the  church  judgeth  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
law  of  God  and  nature  (and  in  that  respect 
prescribeth)  be  not  repugnant  to  the  word 
of  God,  but  in  itself  indifferent,  then  are  we 
i  to  embrace  it  as  convenient,  and  consonant 
to  the  law  of  God  and  nature,  neither  ought 
we  to  call  in  question  the  lawfulness  of  it. 

But  I  reply*  that  either  we  must  judge  a 
thing  to  be  repugnant  or  not  repugnant  to 
i  the  word,  to  be  indifferent  or  not  indif¬ 
ferent  in  itself,  because  the  church  judgeth 
so  of  it,  or  else  because  the  church  proveth 
unto  us  by  an  evident,  reason  that  it  is  so. 
If  the  latter,  we  have  what  we  would  ;  if  the 
;  former,  we  are  just  where  we  were  :  the 
argument  is  still  set  afoot ;  then  we  must 
receive  everything  (be  it  ever  so  bad)  as  in¬ 
different,  if  only  the  church  happen  so  to 
judge  of  it ;  for  quod  competit  alicui  qua 
tale,  &c.  So  that  if  we  receive  anything  as 
indifferent,  for  this  respect,  because  the 
church  judgeth  it  to  be  so,  then  shall  we 
receive  everything  for  indifferent  which  the 
church  shall  so  judge  of. 

Sect.  10.  3d.  The  church  is  forbidden  to 
add  anything  to  the  commandments  of  God 
which  he  hath  given  unto  us,  concerning  his 
worship  and  service,  Deut.  iv.  2  ;  xii.  32  ; 
Prov.  xxx.  6  ;  therefore  she  may  not  law¬ 
fully  prescribe  anything  in  the  works  of  di¬ 
vine  worship,  if  it  be  not  a  mere  circum¬ 
stance  belonging  to  that  kind  of  things 
which  were  not  determinable  by  Scripture. 

Our  opposites  have  no  other  distinctions 
which  they  make  any  use  of  against  this  ar¬ 
gument,  but  the  very  same  which  Papists 
use  in  defence  of  their  unwritten  dogma¬ 
tical  traditions,  namely,  that  additio  cor - 
rumpens  is  forbidden,  but  not  additio  per- 
ficiens :  that  there  is  not  alike  reason  of  the 
Christian  church  and  of  the  Jewish  ;  that 
the  church  may  not  add  to  the  essential 
parts  of  God’s  worship,  but  to  the  acciden¬ 
tary  she  may  add. 

To  the  first  of  those  distinctions,  we  an¬ 
swer,  1.  That  the  distinction  itself  is  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  word,  and  so  doth  but  beg  the 
question. 

2.  It  is  blasphemous ;  for  it  argueth  that 
the  commandments  of  God  are  imperfect, 
and  that  by  addition  they  are  mado  per¬ 
fect. 

3.  Since  our  opposites  will  speak  in  this 
dialect,  let  them  resolve  us  whether  the 
washings  of  the  Pharisees,  condemned  by 

Christ,  were  corrupting  or  perfecting  addi¬ 
tions.  They  cannot  say  they  were  corrupt¬ 
ing,  for  there  was  no  commandment  of  God 
which  those  washings  did  corrupt  or  destroy, 
except  that  commandment  which  forbiddeth 
men’s  additions.  But  for  this  respect  our 
opposites  dare  not  call  them  corrupting  ad¬ 
ditions,  for  so  they  should  condemn  all  ad¬ 
ditions  whatsoever.  Except,  therefore,  they 
can  show  us  that  those  washings  were  not 
added  by  the  Pharisees  for  perfecting,  but 
for  corrupting  the  law  of  God,  let  them 
consider  how  they  rank  their  own  ceremo¬ 
nial  additions  with  those  of  the  Pharisees. 

We  read  of  no  other  reason  wherefore  Christ 
condemned  them  but  because  they  were  doc¬ 
trines  which  had  no  other  warrant  than  the 
commandments  of  men,  Matt.  xv.  9  ;  for 
as  the  law  ordained  divers  washings,  for 
teaching  and  signifying  that  true  holiness 
and  cleanness  which  ought  to  be  amonc 
God’s  people,  so  the  Pharisees  would  have 
perfected  the  law  by  adding  other  washings 
(and  more  than  God  had  commanded)  for 
the  same  end  and  purpose. 

Sect.  11.  To  the  second  distinction,  we 
say  that  the  Christian  church  hath  no  more 
liberty  to  add  to  the  commandments  of  God 
than  the  Jewish  church  had  ;  for  the  second 
commandment  is  moral  and  perpetual,  and 
forbiddeth  to  us  as  well  as  to  them  the  ad¬ 
ditions  and  inventions  of  men  in  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  God.  Nay,  as  Calvin  noteth,1  much 
more  are  we  forbidden  to  add  unto  God’s 
word  than  they  were.  “  Before  the  com¬ 
ing  of  his  w'ell-beloved  Son  in  the  flesh 
(saith  John  Knox),2  severely  he  punished  all 
such  as  durst  enterprise  to  alter  or  change 
his  ceremonies  and  statutes, — as  in  Saul, 

(1  Kings  xiii. ;  xv.)  Uzziah,  Nadab,  Abihu, 
(Lev.  x.)  is  to  be  read.  And  will  he  now,  1 
after  that  he  hath  opened  his  counsel  to  the 
world  by  his  only  Son,  whom  he  command- 
eth  to  be  heard,  Matt,  xvii.;  and  after  that,  | 
by  his  holy  Spirit  speaking  by  his  apostles, 
he  hath  established  the  religion  in  which  he 
will  his  true  worshippers  abide  to  the  end, 

— will  he  now,  I  say,  admit  men’s  inven¬ 
tions  in  the  matter  of  religion  ?  &c.,  2  Cor. 
xi.  ;  Col.  i. ;  ii.  For  this  sentence  he  pro- 
nounceth  :  ‘  Not  that  which  seemeth  good 
in  thy  eyes  shalt  thou  do  to  the  Lord  thy 
God,  but  that  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
commanded  thee,  that  do  thou  :  Add  no-  ! 

1  Just.,  lib.  4,  cap.  10,  sect.  17. 
s  Letter  to  the  ltegent  of  Scotland. 
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thing  unto  it,  diminish  nothing  from  it,’ 
Deut.  iv.  12.  Which,  sealing  up  his  New 
Testament,  he  repeateth  in  these  words : 
‘  That  which  ye  have,  hold  till  I  come,’  ” 
&c.,  Rev.  ii. 

Wherefore,  whilst  Hooker  saith,1  that 
Christ  hath  not,  by  positive  laws,  so  far  des¬ 
cended  into  particularities  with  us  as  Moses 
with  the  Jews  ;  whilst  Camero  saith,2  Non 
esse  disputandum  ita,  ut  quoniam  in  ve- 
tere  Testamento,  de  rebus  alioqui  adia- 
phoris  certa  fuit  lex,  8fC.,  id  in  novo  Tes¬ 
tamento  habere  locum  ;  and  whilst  Bishop 
Lindsey  saith,3  that  in  the  particular  circum- 
!  stances  of  persons  by  whom,  place  where, 
time  when,  and  of  the  form  and  order  how, 
the  worship  and  work  of  the  ministry  should 
be  performed,  the  church  hath  power  to  de¬ 
fine  whatsoever  is  most  expedient,  and  that 
this  is  a  prerogative  wherein  the  Christian 
church  differeth  from  the  Jewish  synagogue, 
they  do  but  speak  their  pleasure  in  vain, 
and  cannot  make  it  appear  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  hath  any  more  power  to  add  to 
the  commandments  of  God  than  the  syna¬ 
gogue  had  of  old. 

It  is  well  said  by  one  :4  “  There  were 
many  points  of  service,  as  sacrifices,  wash¬ 
ings,  anniversary  days,  &c.,  which  we  have 
not ;  but  the  determination  of  such  as  we 
have  is  as  particular  as  theirs,  except  where¬ 
in  the  national  circumstances  make  impe¬ 
diment.”  For  one  place  not  to  be  appointed 
for  the  worship  of  God,  nor  one  tribe  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry  among  us,  as  among 
them,  not  because  more  power  was  left  to 
the  Christian  church  for  determining  things 
that  pertain  to  the  worship  of  God  than  was 
to  the  Jewish,  but  because  the  Christian 
church  was  to  spread  itself  over  the  whole 
earth,  and  not  to  be  confined  within  the 
bounds  of  one  nation  as  the  synagogue  was. 

Sect.  12.  Let  us  then  here  call  to  mind 
the  distinction  which  hath  been  showed  be¬ 
twixt  religious  ceremonies  and  moral  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  for  as  touching  moral  circum¬ 
stances,  which  serve  for  common  order  and 
decency  in  the  worship  of  God,  they  being 
so  many  and  so  alterable,  that  they  could 
not  be  particularly  determined  in  Scripture, 
for  all  the  different  and  almost  infinite 
cases  which  might  occur,  the  Jewish  syna- 


1  Eccl.  Pol.,  lib.  2. 

2  Praelect.,  tom.  1,  p.  369. 

3  Epist.  to  the  Pastors  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

4  Course  of  Conformity,  p.  153. 


gogue  had  the  same  power  for  determining 
things  of  this  nature  which  the  church  of 
Christ  now  hath.  For  the  law  did  not  de¬ 
fine,  but  left  to  be  defined  by  the  synagogue, 
the  set  hours  for  all  public  divine  service, — 
when  it  should  begin,  how  long  it  should  ; 
last,  the  order  that  should  be  kept  in  the 
reading  and  expounding  of  the  law,  praying, 
singing,  catechising,  excommunicating,  cen¬ 
suring,  absolving  of  delinquents,  &c.,  the 
circumstances  of  the  celebration  of  marriage, 
of  the  education  of  youth  in  schools  and  col¬ 
leges,  &c. 

But  as  for  ceremonies  which  are  proper  to  i 
God’s  holy  worship,  shall  we  say  that  the  fi¬ 
delity  of  Christ,  the  Son,  hath  been  less  than 
the  fidelity  of  Moses,  the  servant  ?  Heb.  iii. 

2,  which  were  to  be  said,  if  Christ  had  not, 
by  as  plain,  plentiful,  and  particular  direc¬ 
tions  and  ordinances,  provided  for  all  the 
necessities  of  the  Christian  church  in  the 
matter  of  religion,  as  Moses  for  the  Jewish  ; 
or  if  the  least  pin,  and  the  meanest  appur¬ 
tenance  of  the  tabernacle,  and  all  the  ser¬ 
vice  thereof,  behooved  to  be  ordered  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  express  commandment  of  God  by 
the  hand  of  Moses,  how  shall  ive  think,  that 
in  the  rearing,  framing,  ordering,  and  beau¬ 
tifying  of  the  church,  the  house  of  the  living 
God,  he  would  have  less  honour  and  prero-  j 
gative  given  than  to  his  own  well-beloved 
Son,  by  whom  he  hath  spoken  to  us  in  these 
last  days,  and  whom  he  hath  commanded  us 
to  hear  in  all  things?  Or  that  he  will  ac¬ 
cept,  at  our  hands,  any  sacred  ceremony 
which  men  have  presumed  to  bring  into  his 
holy  and  pure  worship,  without  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  his  own  word  and  will  revealed  unto 
us  ?  Albeit  the  worship  of  God  and  reli¬ 
gion,  in  the  church  of  the  New  Testatment, 
be  accompanied  without  ceremonies,  numero 
paucissimis,  observations  facillimis,  sig¬ 
nifications  prcestantisshnis  (as  Augustine 
speaketh  of  our  sacraments1),  yet  we  have  in 
Scripture,  Eph.  i.  18,  no  less  particular  de¬ 
termination  and  distinct  direction  for  our 
few,  easy,  and  plain  ceremonies,  than  the 
Jews  had  for  their  many  heavy  and  obscure 
ones. 

Sect.  13.  As  for  the  third  distinction,  of 
adding  to  the  accidentary  parts  of  it,  I  re¬ 
member  that  I  heard  in  the  logics,  of  pars 
essentialis  or  physica,  and  pars  integralis 
or  mathematica ;  of  pars  similaris  and 
pars  dissimilaris  ;  of  pars  continua  and 


1  Epist.  118. 


. 
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pars  discreta;  but  of  pars  accidentaria 
heal’d  I  never  till  now.  There  is  (I  know) 
such  a  distinction  of  pars  integralis,  that 
it  is  either  principalis  and  necessaria,  or 
minus  principalis  and  non  necessaria  ;  but 
we  cannot  understand  their  pars  cultus  ac¬ 
cidentaria  to  be  pars  integralis  non  ne¬ 
cessaria,  because,  then,  their  distribution  of 
worship  into  essential  and  accidentary  parts 
could  not  answer  to  the  rules  of  a  just  dis¬ 
tribution,  of  which  one  is,  that  clistributio 
elebet  exhaurire  totum  distributum.  Now, 
there  are  some  parts  of  worship  which  can¬ 
not  be  comprehended  in  the  foresaid  distri¬ 
bution,  namely,  partes  integrales  neces¬ 
saries.  What  then  ?  Shall  we  let  this 
wild  distinction  pass,  because  it  cannot  be 
well  nor  formally  interpreted  ?  Nay,  but 
we  will  observe  their  meaning  who  make 
use  of  it ;  for  unto  all  such  parts  of  worship 
as  are  not  essential  (and  which  they  are 
pleased  to  call  accidentary),  they  hold  the 
church  may  make  addition,  whereunto  I 
answer,  1.  Let  them  make  us  understand 
what  they  mean  by  those  essential  parts  to 
which  the  church  may  add  nothing,  and  let 
them  beware  lest  they  give  us  an  identical 
description  of  the  same. 

2.  That  there  are  many  parts  of  God’s 
worship  which  are  not  essential,  yet  such  as 
will  not  suffer  any  addition  of  the  church  : 
for  proof  whereof  I  demand,  Were  all  the 
ceremonies  commanded  to  be  used  in  the 
legal  sacraments  and  sacrifices  essential 
parts  of  those  worships  ?  No  man  will  say 
so.  Yet  the  synagogue  was  tied  to  observe 
those  (and  no  other  than  those)  ceremonies 
which  the  word  prescribed.  When  Israel 
was  again  to  keep  the  passover,  it  was  said, 
Num.  ix.  3,  “  In  the  fourteenth  day  of  this 
month  at  even,  ye  shall  keep  it  in  his  ap¬ 
pointed  season,  according  to  all  the  rites  of 
it,  and  according  to  all  the  ceremonies  of  it, 
shall  ye  keep  it.”  And  again,  ver.  5,  “  Ac¬ 
cording  to  all  that  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses,  so  did  the  children  of  Israel.”  Riti- 
bus  et  ceremoniis  divinitus  institutis,  non 
licuit  homini  suo  arbitrio  aliquid  adjicere 
aut  detrahere,  saith  P.  Martyr.1 

Sect.  14.  3.  If  those  accidentary  parts  of 
worship,  which  are  commanded  in  the  word, 
be  both  necessary  to  be  used  necessitate 
prcecepti,  and  likewise  sufficient  means  fully 
adequate  and  proportioned  to  that  end,  for 
which  God  hath  dcstinated  such  parts  of  his 

worship  as  are  not  essential  (which  must  be 
granted  by  every  one  who  will  not  accuse 
the  Scripture  of  some  defect  and  imperfec¬ 
tion),  then  it  followeth  that  other  acciden¬ 
tary  parts  of  worship,  which  the  church  add- 
eth  thereto,  are  but  superfluous  and  super¬ 
stitious. 

4.  I  call  to  mind  another  logical  maxim  : 
Sublata  una  parte,  tolitur  totum.  An  es¬ 
sential  part  being  taken  away,  totum  essen¬ 
tials  is  taken  away  also.  In  like  manner, 
an  integrant  part  being  taken  away,  totum 
integrum  cannot  remain  behind.  When  a 
man  hath  lost  his  hand  or  his  foot,  though 
he  be  still  a  man  physically,  totum  essen- 
tiale,  yet  he  is  not  a  man  mathematically, 
he  is  no  longer  totum  integrate.  Just  so 
if  we  reckon  any  additions  (as  the  cross, 
kneeling,  holidays,  &c.)  among  the  parts  of 
God’s  worship,  then  put  the  case,  that  those 
additions  were  taken  away,  it  followeth  that 
all  the  worship  which  remaineth  still  will 
not  be  the  whole  and  entire  worship  of  God, 
but  only  a  part  of  it,  or  at  the  best,  a  defec¬ 
tive,  wanting,  lame,  and  maimed  worship. 

5.  I  have  made  it  evident  that  our  oppo¬ 
sites  make  the  controverted  ceremonies  to 
be  worship,1  in  as  proper  and  peculiar  sense 
as  anything  can  be ;  and  that  they  are 
equalled  to  the  chief  and  principal  parts  of 
worship,  not  ranked  among  the  secondary 
or  less  principal  parts  of  it. 

6.  Do  not  our  divines  condemn  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  rites  and  ceremonies  to  that  worship 
which  the  word  prescribeth,  as  well  as  the 
addition  of  other  things  which  are  thought 
more  essential  ?  We  have  heard  Martyr’s 
words  to  this  purpose. 

Zancliius  will  have  us  to  learn  from  the 
second  commandment,2  in  externo  cultu 
qui  Deo  debetur,  seu  in  ceremoniis  nihil 
nobis  esse  ex  nostro  capite  comminiscen- 
dxim,  whether  in  sacraments  or  sacrifices, 
or  other  sacred  things,  such  as  temples,  al¬ 
tars,  clothes,  and  vessels,  necessary  for  the 
external  worship  ;  but  that  wc  ought  to  be 
contented  with  those  ceremonies  which  God 
hath  prescribed. 

And  in  another  place,8  he  condemneth 
the  addition  of  any  other  rite  whatsoever,  to 
those  rites  of  every  sacrament  which  have 
been  ordained  of  Christ,  Si  ceremoniis  cu- 
jusvis  sacramenti,  alios  addas  ritus,  &c. 

1  Supra,  cap.  1,  sect.  6. 

3  In  2  Praec..  col.  363. 

3  lb.,  col.  502. 

1  Com.  in  1  Reg.  viii.  65. 
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Dr  Fulk  pronounceth,1  even  of  signs  and 
:  rites,  that  “  we  must  do  in  religion  and 
God’s  service,  not  that  which  seemeth  good 
to  us,  but  that  only  which  he  commandeth,” 
Deut.  iv.  2 ;  xii.  32. 

And  Calvin  pronounceth  generally,5  Cce- 
nam  domini  rem  adeo  sacrosanctam  esse, 
ut  ullis  hominum  additamentis  earn  con- 
spurcare  sit  ne/as. 

Sect.  15.  And  thus  have  we  made  good 
our  argument,  that  the  lawfulness  of  the 
ceremonies  cannot  be  warranted  by  any  ec¬ 
clesiastical  law.  If  we  had  no  more  against 
them  this  were  enough,  that  they  are  but 
human  additions,  and  want  the  warrant  of 
the  word.  When  Nadab  and  Abihu  offered 
strange  fire  before  the  Lord,  and  when  the 
Jews  burnt  their  sons  and  their  daughters 
in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnon,  howso¬ 
ever  manifold  wickedness  might  have  been 
challenged  in  that  which  they  did,  yet  if  any 
would  dispute  with  God  upon  the  matter,  he 
stoppeth  their  mouths  with  this  one  answer  : 

“  I  commanded  it  not,  neither  came  it  into 
my  heart,”  Lev.  x.  1  ;  Jer.  vii.  31.  May 
we,  last  of  all,  hear  what  the  canon  law  itself 
decreeth  :3  Is  qui  prceest,  si  prceter  volun- 
tatem  Dei,  vel  prceter  quod  in  sanctis 
Scripturis  evidenter  prcecipitur,  vel  dicit 
aliquid,  vel  imperat,  tanquam  falsus  tes¬ 
tis  Dei,  aut  sacrilegus  habeatur. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THAT  THE  LAWFULNESS  OF  THE  CEREMONIES 

CANNOT  BE  WARRANTED  BY  ANY  ORDI¬ 
NANCE  OF  THE  CIVIL  MAGISTRATE  ;  WHOSE 

POWER  IN  THINGS  SPIRITUAL  OR  ECCLE¬ 
SIASTICAL  IS  EXPLAINED. 

Sect.  1.  Now  are  we  fallen  upon  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  our  opposites,  which  is  the  king’s  ma¬ 
jesty’s  supremacy  in  things  ecclesiastical.  If 
they  did  mean,  in  good  earnest,  to  qualify 
the  lawfulness  of  the  ceremonies  from  holy 
Scripture,  why  have  they  not  taken  more 
pains  and  travail  to  debate  the  matter  from 
thence  ?  And  if  they  meant  to  justify 
them  by  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the 
church,  why  did  they  not  study  to  an  or¬ 
derly  peaceable  proceeding,  and  to  have 
things  concluded  in  a  lawful  national  sy- 

nod,  after  free  reasoning  and  mature  ad¬ 
visement?  Why  did  they  carry  matters 
so  factiously  and  violently  ?  The  truth  is, 
they  would  have  us  to  acquiesce,  and  to  say 
no  more  against  the  ceremonies,  when  once 
we  hear  that  they  are  enjoined  by  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  our  only  supreme  governor.  What  I 
am  here  to  say  shall  not  derogate  anything 
from  his  Highness’s  supremacy,  because  it 
includeth  no  such  thing  as  a  nomothetical 
power  to  prescribe  and  appoint  such  sacred 
and  significant  ceremonies  as  he  shall  think 
good. 

The  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  his  speech 
which  he  delivered  concerning  the  king’s 
supremacy  (for  which  king  James  returned 
him,  in  a  letter,  his  princely  and  gracious  j 
thanks,  for  that  he  had  defended  his  just  , 
and  lawful  power  with  so  much  learning  and 
reason),  whilst  he  treateth  of  the  supremacy, 
and  expoundeth  that  title  of  “  the  only  su¬ 
preme  governor  of  all  his  Highness’s  domi¬ 
nions  and  countries,  as  well  in  all  spiritual  or 
ecclesiastical  things  or  causes,  as  temporal,” 
mentioneth  no  such  thing  as  any  power  to 
dispose,  by  his  laws  and  ordinances,  of 
things  external  in  the  worship  of  God. 
Neither  yet  shall  this  following  discourse 
tend  to  the  cooling  and  abating  of  that  care 
and  zeal  which  princes  owe  to  the  oversight 
and  promotion  of  religion.  For  alas  !  the  ! 
corruptions  which  have  stept  into  religion, 
and  the  decays  which  it  hath  felt  since 
princes  began  to  take  small  thought  of  it, 
and  to  leave  the  care  of  it  to  popes,  bishops, 
monks,  &c.,  can  never  be  enough  bewailed. 
Nihil  enim,  &c.  “  For  there  is  nothing 

(saith  Zanchius1)  more  pernicious,  either  to 
the  commonwealth  or  to  the  church,  than  if 
a  prince  do  all  things  by  the  judgment  of 
others,  and  he  himself  understand  not  those 
things  which  are  propounded  to  be  done.” 

Nor,  lastly,  are  we  to  sound  an  alarm  of 
rebellion ;  for  to  say  that  subjects  are  not 
bound  to  obey  such  laws  and  statutes  of  their 
prince,  as  impose  upon  them  a  yoke  of  cere¬ 
monies  which  he  hath  no  power  to  impose, 
is  one  thing,  and  to  say  that  they  are  not 
bound  to  subject  themselves  unto  him  faith¬ 
fully  and  loyally,  is  another  thing.  Ilecte 
G-erson :  Qui  abusui  potestatis  resistit, 
non  resistit  divince  ordinationi,  saith  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.2  “  Subjection  (saith 

Dr  Field3)  is  required  generally  and  abso- 

1  Annot.  on  Phil.  ii.  10. 

2  Epist.  ad  Protect.  Angl. 

3  Causa  11,  quest.  3,  cap.  101. 

1  In  4  Prase.,  col.  791. 

2  De  Jud.  Controv.,  cap.  14,  p.  76. 

3  Of  the  Church,  lib.  4,  cap.  34,  p.  400. 
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lutely,  where  obedience  is  not.”  If  we  have 
leave  to  speak  with  divines,1  the  bond  and 
sign  of  subjection  is  only  homage,  or  the  oath 
of  fidelity,  whereby  subjects  bind  themselves 
to  be  faithful  to  their  prince  :  and  we  take  the 
Judge  of  all  flesh  to  witness,  before  whose 
dreadful  tribunal  we  must  stand  at  that 
great  day,  how  free  we  are  of  thoughts  of 
rebellion,  and  how  uprightly  we  mean  to  be 
his  Majesty’s  most  true  and  loyal  subjects  to 
the  end  of  our  lives,  and  to  devote  ourselves, 
our  bodies,  lives,  goods,  and  estates,  and  all 
that  we  have  in  the  world,  to  his  Highness’s 
service,  and  to  the  honour  of  his  royal  crown. 

Sect.  2.  Now,  for  the  purpose  in  hand, 
we  will  first  examine  what  the  Archbishop 
of  Spalato  saith  ;  for  he  discourseth  much 
of  the  jurisdiction  and  office  of  princes,  in 
things  and  causes  ecclesiastical.  The  title 
of  the  first  chapter  of  his  sixth  book,  de 
Hep.  Eccl.,  holdeth,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
princes  super  ecclesiastica  invigilare  ;  but 
in  the  body  of  the  chapter  he  laboureth  to 
prove  that  the  power  of  governing  ecclesi¬ 
astical  things  belongeth  to  princes  (which  is 
far  more  than  to  watch  carefully  over  them). 
This  the  reader  will  easily  perceive.  Nay, 
he  himself,  num.  115  and  174,  professeth 
he  hath  been  proving,  that  divine  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  things  are  to  be  ruled  and  governed 
by  the  authority  and  laws  of  princes.  The 
title  prefixed  to  the  sixth  chapter  of  that 
same  book  is  this,  Legibus  et  edictis  prin- 
cipum  laicorum,  et  ecclesiastica  et  ecclesi- 
asticos  gubernari.  So  that  in  both  chap¬ 
ters  he  treateth  of  one  and  the  same  office 
of  princes  about  things  ecclesiastical. 

Now,  if  we  would  learn  what  he  means 
by  those  ecclesiastica  which  he  will  have 
to  be  governed  by  princes,  he  resolves  us'2 
that  he  means  not  things  internal,  such  as 
the  deciding  of  controversies  in  matters  of 
faith,  feeding  with  the  word  of  God,  bind¬ 
ing  and  loosing,  and  ministering  of  the  sa¬ 
craments  (lor  in  pure  spnritualibus,  as  he 
speaketh  in  Suinma,  cap.  5,)  he  yieldeth 
them  not  the  power  of  judging  and  defin¬ 
ing,  but  only  things  external,  which  pertain 
to  the  external  worship  of  God,  or  concern 
external  ecclesiastical  discipline  ;  such  things 
he  acknowledged  to  be  res  spirituals  ;3 
but  vera  spiritualia  he  will  have  to  com¬ 
prehend  only  things  internal,  wdiich  he  re- 

1  Gerard,  Loc.  Theol.,  tom.  6,  p.  1280 ;  Folan. 
j  Svnt.,  lib.  10,  cap.  162,  col.  960. 

8  Lib.  6,  cap.  5,  num.  3,  174. 

3  Ostens.  Error.  Fr.  Suarez,  cap.  3,  num.  23. 

ii"  .  — 


moveth  from  the  power  of  princes.  Thus 
we  have  his  judgment  as  plain  as  himself 
hath  delivered  it  unto  us. 

Sect.  3.  But  I  demand,  1.  Why  yieldeth 
he  the  same  power  to  princes  in  governing 
ecclesiastica  which  he  yieldeth  them  in  go¬ 
verning  ecclesiasticos  ?  F or  ecclesiastical 
persons,  being  members  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  no  less  than  laics,  have  the  same 
king  and  governor  with  them  ;  for  which 
reason  it  is  (as  the  Bishop  himself  showeth 
out  of  Molina1)  that  they  are  bound  to  be 
subject  to  their  prince’s  laws,  which  pertain 
to  the  whole  commonwealth.  But  the  like 
cannot  be  alleged  for  the  power  of  princes 
to  govern  ecclesiastica  ;  for  the  Bishop,  I 
trust,  would  not  have  said  that  things  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  things  civil  do  equally  and  alike 
belong  to  their  power  and  jurisdiction. 

2.  Why  confoundeth  he  the  governing  of 
things  and  causes  ecclesiastical  with  watch¬ 
ing  over  and  taking  care  for  the  same  ?  Let 
us  only  call  to  mind  the  native  signification 
of  the  word  :  Kugeprdw,  guberno  signified 
properly  to  rule  or  govern  the  course  of  a 
ship  ;  and  in  a  ship  there  may  be  many 
watchful  and  careful  eyes  over  her  course, 
and  yet  but  one  governor  directing  the  same. 

3.  Why  holdeth  he  that  things  external 
in  the  worship  of  God  are  not  vera  spiritu¬ 
alia?  For  if  they  be  ecclesiastical  and  sa¬ 
cred  ceremonies  (not  fleshly  and  worldly), 
why  will  he  not  also  acknowledge  them  for 
true  spiritual  things?  And  if  they  be  not 
vera  spiritualia,  why  calls  he  them  res 
spirituals  ?  for  are  not  res  and  verum  re¬ 
ciprocal  as  well  as  ens  and  verum. 

4.  Even  as  a  prince  in  his  sea-voyage  is 
supreme  governor  of  all  which  are  in  the 
ship  with  him,  and,  by  consequence,  of  the 
governor  who  directs  her  course,  yet  doth 
he  not  govern  the  actions  of  governing  or 
directing  the  course  of  a  ship  ;  so,  though  a 
prince  be  the  ordy  supreme  governor  of  all 
his  dominions,  and,  by  consequence,  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  persons  in  his  dominions,  yet  he 
cannot  be  said  to  govern  all  their  ecclesias- 
tical  actions  and  causes.  And  as  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  a  ship  acknowdedgeth  his  prince  for 
his  only  supreme  governor  even  then  whilst 
he  is  governing  and  directing  the  course  of 
the  ship  (otherwise  whilst  he  is  governing 
her  course  he  should  not  be  his  prince’s  sub¬ 
ject),  yet  he  doth  not  thereby  acknowledge 
that  his  prince  governeth  his  action  of  di- 


1  Dc  Rep.  Eccl.,  cap.  6,  num.  38. 
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reefing  the  course  of  the  ship  (for  then 
should  the  prince  be  the  pilot) ;  so  when 
one  hath  acknowledged  the  prince  to  be  the 
only  supreme  governor  upon  earth  of  all 
ecclesiastical  persons  in  his  dominions,  even 
whilst  they  are  ordering  and  determining 
ecclesiastical  causes,  yet  he  hath  not  thereby 
acknowledged  that  the  prince  governeth  the 
ecclesiastical  causes.  Wherefore,  whilst  the 
Bishop1  taketh  the  English  oath  of  supre¬ 
macy  to  acknowledge  the  same  which  he 
teacheth  touching  the  prince’s  power,  he 
giveth  it  another  sense  than  the  words  of  it 
can  bear  ;  for  it  saith  not  that  the  king’s 
majesty  is  the  only  supreme  governor  of  all 
his  Highness’s  dominions,  and  of  all  things 
and  causes  therein,  as  well  ecclesiastical  or 
spiritual  as  temporal,  —  but  it  saith  that 
he  is  the  only  supreme  governor  of  all  his 
Highness’s  dominions  in  all  things  or  causes, 
&c.  Now,  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  church, 
substituted  by  Christ  as  deputies  in  his 
stead,  who  is  the  most  supreme  Governor  of 
his  own  church,  and  on  whose  shoulder  the 
government  resteth,  Isa.  ix.  6,  as  his  royal 
prerogative,  even  then,  whilst  they  are  go- 
i  veming  and  putting  order  to  ecclesiastical 
or  spiritual  causes,  they  acknowledge  their 
prince  to  be  their  only  supreme  governor 
upon  earth,  yet  hereby  they  imply  not  that 
he  governeth  their  governing  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal  causes,  as  hath  been  shown  by  that  si¬ 
mile  of  governing  a  ship. 

Sect.  4.  5.  Whereas  the  Bishop  leav- 

eth  all  things  external,  which  pertain  to  the 
worship  of  God,  to  be  governed  by  princes, 

I  object,  that  the  version  of  the  holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  out  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  into  the  vul¬ 
gar  tongue  is  an  external  thing,  belonging 
to  the  worship  of  God,  yet  it  cannot  be  go¬ 
verned  by  a  prince  who  is  not  learned  in  the 
original  tongues. 

6.  Whereas  he  yieldeth  to  princes  the 
power  of  governing  m  spirit  ualibus,  but  not 
in  pure  spiritualibus,  I  cannot  comprehend 
this  distinction.  All  sacred  and  ecclesiastical 
thino-s  belono-ino-  to  the  worship  of  God  are 
spiritual  things. 

What,  then,  understands  he  by  things 
purely  spiritual  ?  If  he  mean  things  which 
are  in  such  sort  spiritual,  that  they  have  no¬ 
thing  earthly  nor  external  in  them, — in  this 
sense  the  sacraments  are  not  purely  spiri¬ 
tual,  because  they  consist  of  two  parts ;  one 
earthly,  and  another  heavenly,  as  Rheneus 

saith  of  the  eucharist; — and  so  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  not  being  things  purely  spiritual, 
shall  be  left  to  the  power  and  government 
of  princes.  If  it  be  said  that  by  things  , 
purely  spiritual  he  means  things  which  con¬ 
cern  our  spirits  only,  and  not  the  outward 
man,  I  still  urge  the  same  instance  ;  for  the 
sacraments  are  not  in  this  sense  spiritual, 
because  a  part  of  the  sacraments,  to  wit,  the 
sacramental  signs  or  elements,  concern  our 
external  and  bodily  senses  of  seeing,  touch¬ 
ing,  and  tasting. 

7.  The  Bishop  also  contradicteth  himself 
unawares ;  for  in  one  place1  he  reserveth 
and  excepteth  from  the  power  of  princes 
the  judging  and  deciding  of  controversies 
and  questions  of  faith.  Yet  in  another 
place2  he  exhorteth  kings  and  princes  to 
compel  the  divines  of  both  sides  (of  the 
Roman  and  reformed  churches)  to  come  to 
a  free  conference,  and  to  debate  the  mat¬ 
ters  controverted  betwixt  them  ;  in  which 
conference  he  requireth  the  princes  them¬ 
selves  to  be  judges. 

Sect.  5.  It  remaineth  to  try  what  force 
of  reason  the  Bishop  hath  to  back  his  opi¬ 
nion.  As  for  the  ragged  rabble  of  human 
testimonies  which  he  raketh  together,  I 
should  but  weary  my  reader,  and  spend 
paper  and  ink  in  vain,  if  I  should  insist  to 
answer  them  one  by  one.  Only  thus  much 

I  say  of  all  those  sentences  of  the  fathers 
and  constitutions  of  princes  and  emperors 
about  things  ecclesiastical,  together  with  the 
histories  of  the  submission  of  some  ecclesias¬ 
tical  causes  to  emperors, — let  him  who  pleas- 
eth  read  them  ;  and  it  shall  appear, 

1.  That  some  of  those  things  whereunto 
the  power  of  princes  was  applied  were  un¬ 
lawful. 

2.  There  were  many  of  them  things  tem¬ 
poral  or  civil,  not  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual, 
nor  such  as  pertain  to  the  worship  of  God. 

3.  There  were  some  of  them  ecclesiastical 
or  spiritual  things,  but  then  princes  did 
only  ratify  that  which  had  been  determined 
by  councils,  and  punish  with  the  civil  sword 
such  as  did  stubbornly  disobey  the  church’s 
lawful  constitutions.  Neither  were  princes 
allowed  to  do  any  more. 

4.  Sometimes  they  interposed  their  au¬ 
thority,  and  meddled  in  causes  spiritual  or 
ecclesiastical,  even  before  the  definition  of 
councils ;  yet  did  they  not  judge  nor  decide 

1  Lib.  6,  cap.  5.  num.  174. 

2  Ibid.,  num.  177. 

1  Ostens.  Error.  Fr.  Suarez,  cap.  3,  num.  23. 
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those  matters,  but  did  only  convocate  coun¬ 
cils,  and  urge  the  clergy  to  see  to  the  mis- 
ordered  and  troubled  state  of  the  church, 
and  by  their  wholesome  laws  and  ordinances, 
to  provide  the  best  remedies  for  the  same 
which  they  could. 

5.  At  other  times  princes  have  done 
somewhat  more  in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  but 
this  was  only  in  extraordinary  cases,  when 
the  clergy  were  so  corrupted,  that  either 
through  ignorance  they  were  unable,  or 
through  malice  and  perverseness  unwilling, 
to  do  their  duty  in  deciding  of  controversies, 
making  of  canons,  using  the  keys,  and  ma¬ 
naging  of  other  ecclesiastical  matters,  in 
which  case  princes  might  and  did,  by  their 
coactive  temporal  jurisdiction,  avoid  disor¬ 
der,  error,  and  superstition,  and  cause  a  re¬ 
formation  of  the  church. 

6.  Princes  have  likewise,  in  rightly  con¬ 
stituted  and  well  reformed  churches,  by  their 
own  regal  authority,  straitly  enjoined  things 
pertaining  to  the  worship  of  God,  but  those 
things  were  the  very  same  which  God’s 
own  written  word  had  expressly  comman¬ 
ded. 

7.  When  princes  went  beyond  those  li¬ 
mits  and  bounds,  they  took  upon  them  to 
judge  and  command  more  than  God  hath 
put  within  the  compass  of  their  power. 

Sect.  6.  But  as  touching  the  passages  of 
holy  Scripture  which  the  Bishop  allegeth, 
I  will  answer  thereto  particularly.  And 
first,  he  produceth  that  place,  Deut.  xvii. 
19,  where  the  king  was  appointed  to  have 
the  book  of  the  law  of  God  with  him,  that 
he  might  leam  to  fear  the  Lord  his  God, 
and  to  keep  all  the  words  of  this  law  and 
these  statutes  to  do  them.  What  logic,  I 
pray,  can  from  this  place  infer  that  princes 
have  the  supreme  power  of  governing  all 
ecclesiastical  causes  ?  Next,  the  Bishop  tells 
us  of  David’s  appointing  of  the  offices  of 
the  Levites,  and  dividing  of  their  courses, 

1  Chron.  xxiii.  and  his  commending  of  the 
same  to  Solomon,  1  Chron.  xxviii. ;  but  he 
might  have  observed  that  David  did  not 
this  as  a  king,  but  as  a  prophet,  or  man  of 
God,  2  Chron.  viii.  14,  yea,  those  orders 
and  courses  of  the  Levites  were  also  com¬ 
manded  by  other  prophets  of  the  Lord, 

2  Chron.  xxix.  25.  As  touching  Solomon’s 
appointing  of  the  courses  and  charges  of  the 
iriests,  Levites,  and  porters,  he  did  not  of 
limself,  nor  by  his  own  princely  authority, 
but  because  David,  the  man  of  God,  had 
so  commanded,  2  Chron.  viii.  24.  For  So¬ 


lomon  received  from  David  a  pattern  for 
all  that  which  he  was  to  do  in  the  work  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  also  for  the 
courses  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  1  Chron. 
xxviii.  11—13. 

Sect.  7.  The  Bishop  comes  on  and  tells 
us  that  Hezekiah  did  apply  his  regal  power 
to  the  reformation  of  the  Levites,  and  of 
the  worship  of  God  in  their  hands,  saying, 
“  Hear  me,  ye  Levites,  sanctify  now  your¬ 
selves,  and  sanctify  the  house  of  the  Lord 
God  of  your  fathers,  and  carry  forth  the 
filthiness  out  of  the  holy  place.” 

Ans.  He  exhorted  them  to  no  more 
than  God’s  law  required  of  them,  for  the 
law  ordained  them  to  sanctify  themselves, 
and  to  do  the  service  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  Num.  viii.  6,  11,  15;  xviii.  32; 
so  that  Hezekiah  did  here  constitute  no¬ 
thing  by  his  own  arbitration  and  authority, 
but  plainly  showeth  his  warrant,  ver.  11, 
“  The  Lord  hath  chosen  you  to  stand  before 
him,  to  serve  him,  and  that  you  should  mi¬ 
nister  unto  him.” 

But  the  Bishop  further  allegeth  out  of  2 
Chron.  xxxi.  that  Hezekiah  appointed  the 
courses  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  every 
man  according  to  his  service. 

Ans.  He  might  have  read  2  Chron.  xxix., 
25,  that  Hezekiah  did  all  this  according  to 
the  commandment  of  David,  and  of  Gad, 
the  king’s  seer,  and  Nathan  the  prophet, 
“  For  so  was  the  commandment  of  the  Lord 
by  his  prophets.”  And  who  doubteth  but 
kings  may  command  such  things  as  God 
hath  commanded  before  them  ? 

Sect.  8.  The  next  example  which  the 
Bishop  allegeth  is  out  of  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
where  we  read  that  Josias  did  set  the  priests 
and  Levites  again  in  their  charges ;  which 
example  cannot  prove  that  kings  have  the 
supreme  power  of  governing  ecclesiastical 
causes,  unless  it  be  evinced  that  Josias 
changed  those  orders  and  courses  of  the  Le¬ 
vites  and  priests  which  the  Lord  had  com¬ 
manded  by  his  prophets,  2  Chron.  xxix. 
25,  and  that  ho  did  institute  other  orders 
by  his  own  regal  authority  ;  whereas  the 
contrary  is  manifest  from  the  text ;  for 
Josias  did  only  set  the  priests  and  Levites 
those  charges  and  courses  which  had  been 
assigned  unto  them  after  the  writing  of 
David  and  Solomon,  ver.  4,  and  by  the 
commandment  of  David,  and  Asaph,  and 
Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  the  king’s  seer, 
ver.  15.  Neither  did  Josias  command  the 
priests  and  Levites  any  other  service  than 
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that  which  was  written  in  the  book  of  Moses, 
ver.  12  ;  so  that,  from  his  example,  it  only 
followeth,  that  when  princes  see  the  state  of 
ecclesiastical  persons  corrupted,  they  ought 
to  interpose  their  authority  for  reducing 
them  to  those  orders  and  functions  which 
God’s  word  commandeth. 

Sect.  9.  Moreover,  the  Bishop  objecteth 
the  example  of  Joash,  who,  while  he  yet  did 
right  in  the  days  of  Jehoiada  the  priest, 

2  Chron.  xxiv.  sent  the  priests  and  Levites 
to  gather  from  all  Israel  money  for  repair¬ 
ing  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  when  they 
dealt  negligently  in  this  business,  he  trans¬ 
ferred  the  charge  of  the  same  unto  others, 
and,  making  himself  the  keeper  of  the  holy 
money,  did  both  prescribe  how  it  was  to  be 
disbursed,  and  likewise  take  from  good  Je¬ 
hoiada  the  priest  the  administration  of  the 
same.  Now,  where  he  hath  read  that  Joash 
made  himself  the  keeper  of  the  money,  and 
prescribed  how  it  should  be  disbursed,  also 
that  he  took  the  administration  from  Jehoi¬ 
ada,  I  cannot  guess  ;  for  the  text  hath  no 
such  thing  in  it,  but  the  contrary,  viz.  that 
the  king’s  scribe,  and  the  high  priest’s  of¬ 
ficer,  kept  the  money,  and  disbursed  the 
same,  as  the  king  and  Jehoiada  prescribed 
unto  them.  As  to  that  which  he  truly  al- 
legeth  out  of  the  holy  text,  I  answer,  1. 
The  collection  for  repairing  the  house  of  the 
Lord  was  no  human  ordinance,  for  Joash 
showeth  the  commandment  of  Moses  for  it, 
ver.  6,  having  reference  to  Exod.  xxx. 
12 — 14.  No  other  collections  did  Joash 
impose  but  those  quce  divino  jure  debeban- 
tur.1  2.  As  for  the  taking  of  the  charge 
of  this  collection  from  the  priests,  he  be¬ 
hooved  to  do  so,  because  they  had  still  ne¬ 
glected  the  work,  when  the  twenty-third 
year  of  his  reign  was  come.  And  so  say  we, 
that  when  the  ministers  of  the  church  Tail  to 
do  their  duty,  in  providing  that  which  is 
necessary  for  the  service  of  God,  princes 
ought  by  some  other  means  to  cause  these 
things  be  redressed.  3.  Joash  did  nothing 
with  these  monies  without  Jehoiada,  but 
Pontifex  eas  primum  laborantibus  tribuit, 
turn  in  cedis  sacrce  restaur ationem  maxime 
convertit ?  4.  And  what  if  he  had  done 

this  by  himself?  I  suppose  no  man  will 
reckon  the  hiring  of  masons  and  carpenters 
with  such  as  wrought  iron  and  brass,  or  the 
gathering  of  money  for  this  purpose,  among 

spiritual  things  or  causes.  5.  And  if  these 
employments  about  Solomon’s  temple  were 
not  to  be  called  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical, 
far  less  about  our  material  churches,  which 
are  not  holy  nor  consecrated  as  Solomon’s 
was  for  a  typical  use.  Wherefore,  without 
all  prejudice  to  our  cause,  we  may  and  do 
commend  the  building  and  repairing  of 
churches  by  Christian  princes. 

Sect.  10.  But  the  Bishop  returneth  to 
another  example  in  Solomon,  which  is  the 
putting  of  Abiathar,  the  chief  priest,  from 
his  office,  and  surrogating  of  another  in  his 
place.  Ans.  Abiathar  was  civilly  dead,  as 
the  lawyers  used  to  speak,  and  it  was  only 
by  accident  or  by  consequent  that  Solomon 
put  him  from  his  office  :  he  sent  him  away 
to  Anathoth,  because  of  his  treasonable  fol¬ 
lowing  and  aiding  of  Adonijah,  whereupon 
necessarily  followed  his  falling  away  from 
the  honour,  dignity,  and  office  of  the  high 
priest,  whence  it  only  followeth,  that  if  a 
minister  be  found  guilty  of  Icese  majesty, 
the  king  may  punish  him  either  with  ba¬ 
nishment  or  proscription,  or  some  such  civil 
punishment,  whereupon  by  consequence  will 
follow  his  falling  from  his  ecclesiastical  office 
and  dignity.  2.  As  for  Solomon’s  putting 
of  Zadok  in  the  room  of  Abiathar,  it  mak- 
eth  as  little  against  us,  for  Zadok  did  fall  to 
the  place  jure  divino. 

The  honour  and  office  of  the  high-priest- 
hood  was  given  to  Eleazar,  the  elder  son  of 
Aaron,  and  was  to  remain  in  his  family. 
How  it  came  to  pass  that  it  was  transferred 
to  Eli,  who  was  of  the  family  of  Ithmar,  we 
read  not.  Always  after  that  Abiathar,  who 
was  of  the  familv  of  Ithamar  and  descended 
of  Eli,  had  by  a  capital  crime  fallen  from  it, 
it  did  of  very  right  belong  to  Zadok,  who 
was  chief  of  the  family  of  Eleazar.  And  so 
all  this  flowed,  not  from  Solomon’s,  but  from 
God’s  own  authority. 

Sect.  11.  The  Bishop  remembereth  ano¬ 
ther  example  in  Hezekiah  too,  telling  us 
that  he  removed  the  high  places,  and  brake 
the  images,  and  cut  down  the  groves,  and 
brake  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent,  when  the 
children  of  Israel  did  burn  incense  unto  it. 
Now,  we  wish  from  our  hearts  that  from 
this  example  all  Christian  kings  may  learn 
to  remove  and  destroy  the  monuments  of 
idolatry  out  of  their  dominions.  And  if  it 
be  said  that  in  so  doing  kings  take  upon 
them  to  govern  by  their  princely  authority 
an  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  cause,  it  is  easily 
answered,  that  when  they  destroy  idolatrous  , 
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1  .T.  tVolph.  in  2  Reg.  xii. 

2  Id.,  ibid. 
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monuments,  they  do  nothing  by  their  own 
authority,  but  by  the  authority  of  God’s  law,1 
which  commanded  to  abolish  such  monu¬ 
ments,  and  to  root  out  the  very  names  of 
idols ;  which  commandment  is  to  be  execu¬ 
ted  by  the  coaction  of  temporal  power. 

Sect.  12.  Finally,  saith  the  Bishop,  the 
kings  of  the  Jews,  1  Kings  xxiii. ;  2  Chron. 
xix. ;  have  in  the  temple  propounded  the 
law  of  the  Lord  to  the  people,  renewed  the 
covenant  of  religion,  pulled  down  profane 
altars,  broken  down  idols,  slain  idolatrous 
priests,  liberated  their  kingdom  from  abomi¬ 
nation,  purged  the  temple,  2  Chron.  xxxiv, 
xxxv ;  1  Maccab.  iv.  59 ;  proclaimed  the 
keeping  of  the  passover,  and  of  the  feast  of 
dedication,  Estli.  ix.  26  ;  and  have  also  in¬ 
stituted  new  feasts.  For  all  which  things 
they  are  in  the  Scriptures  much  praised  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  2  Chron.  xxix.  2 ;  xxxiv. 
2,  &c. 

Ans.  True  it  is,  Josias  did  read  the  law 
of  the  Lord  to  the  people  in  the  temple,  and 
made  a  covenant  before  the  Lord;  but,  1. 
he  prescribed  nothing  at  his  own  pleasure ; 
only  he  required  of  the  people  to  walk  after 
the  Lord,  and  to  keep  his  commandments. 

2.  Neither  did  he  this  work  by  himself,  but 
did  convocate  a  council  of  the  prophets, 
priests  and  elders  of  Israel,  for  the  advan¬ 
cing  of  that  reformation,  2  Kings  xxiii.  1. 

3.  And  if  he  had  done  it  by  himself,  yet  we 
are  to  remember  that  the  reformation  of  a 
church  generally  and  greatly  corrupted, 
craveth  the  more  immediate  intermeddling 
of  princes,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  can 
be  ordinarily  and  orderly  done  by  them  in  a 
church  already  reformed.  The  slaying  of 
the  idolatrous  priests  had  also  the  warrant 
and  authority  of  the  law  of  God,  which  ap¬ 
pointed  a  capital  punishment  for  blasphem¬ 
ers,1  or  such  as,  in  contempt  of  God  and  to 
rub  some  ignominy  upon  his  name,  did  tra¬ 
duce  his  doctrine  and  religion,  and  either 
detract  from  him,  and  attribute  to  idols  that 
which  appertained  properly  unto  him,  or 
else  attributed  unto  him  either  by  enuncia¬ 
tion  or  imprecation,  such  things  as  could  not 
stand  with  the  glory  of  the  Godhead.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  abolishing  of  idolatry  and  all  the 
relics  thereof,  we  have  answered  that  it  was 
commanded  by  God.  The  keeping  of  the 
passover  was  also  commanded  in  the  law  ; 
so  that  when  Hezekiah  enjoined  it,  lie  did 
but  publish  God’s  own  express  ordinance. 


Last  of  all,  touching  the  two  remanent  ex¬ 
amples:  1.  The  feast  of  the  dedication  was 
not  ordained  by  the  sole  authority  of  Judas,  ! 
but  by  his  brethren  and  by  the  whole  con¬ 
gregation  of  Israel  J  and  the  days  of  Purim 
were  established  by  Mordecai,  a  prophet. 
Esth.  ix.  20,  21.  2.  We  have  elsewhere 

made  it  evident,  that  the  days  of  Purim,  by 
their  first  institution,  were  only  days  of  civil 
joy  and  solemnity,  and  that  the  feast  of  the  i 
dedication  was  not  lawfully  instituted. 

Sect.  13.  Thus  having  dismissed  the  Bi¬ 
shop,  we  will  make  us  for  clearing  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  hand.  But  before  we  come  to  show 
particularly  what  princes  may  do,  and  what 
they  may  not  do,  in  making  laws  about 
things  ecclesiastical,  we  will  first  of  all  lay 
down  these  propositions  follow  ing  : — • 

1.  Whatsoever  the  powrer  of  princes  be  in 
things  and  causes  ecclesiastical,  it  is  not, 
sure,  absolute  nor  unbounded.  Solius  Dei 
est  (saith  Stapleton),2  juxta  suam  scinctis- 
simam  voluntatem,  actiones  suas  omnes 
dirigere,  et  omnia  facere  qucecunque  voluit. 
And  again,  Vis  tuam  voluntatem  esse  re- 
gulam  rerum  omnium,  ut  omnia  fiant  pro 
tuo  beneplacito  ?  Whether  we  respect  the 
persons  or  the  places  of  princes,  their  power 
is  confined  within  certain  limits,  so  that  they 
may  not  enjoin  whatsoever  they  list.  As 
touching  their  persons,  Bishop  Spotswood 
would  do  no  less  than  warrant  the  articles 
of  Perth  by  king  James’s  personal  qualities  : 

“  His  person  (saith  he3),  were  he  not  our 
sovereign,  gives  them  sufficient  authority, 
being  recommended  by  him  ;  for  he  knows 
the  nature  of  things,  and  the  consequences 
of  them,  what  is  fit  for  a  church  to  have, 
and  what  not,  better  than  we  do  all.” 

I  mean  not  to  derogate  anything  from 
king  James’s  duly-deserved  praise,  nor  to 
obscure  his  never-dying  memory ;  only  I 
say,  that  such  a  prince  as  the  Bishop  speak- 
eth  of,  who  knoweth  what  is  fit  for  a  church 
to  have,  and  what  not,  better  than  many 
learned  and  godly  pastors  assembled  in  a 
synod,  is  rara  avis  in  terris  nigroque  si- 
millima  Cggno.  For  a  prince  being  but  a 
man,  and  so  subject  to  error,  being  but  one 
man,  and  so  in  the  greater  hazard  of  error ; 
for  plus  videns  oculi,  quatn  oculus ;  and, 
woe  to  him  that  is  alone  when  he  falleth,  for 
he  hath  not  another  to  help  him  up,”  saith 
the  wisest  of  mortal  kings,  Eccl.iv.  10 ;  being 


1  Zancli.  in  3  Prtec.  573 — 558. 


>  Supra,  cap.  6. 

2  Prompt.  Morall.  in  Domin.  1,  quadrag.  text.  10. 

3  Serm.  iu  Perth  Assembly. 


also  compassed  or  assailed  with  so  many  ten- 
tations  which  other  men  are  free  of;  and 
lastly,  being  so  taken  up  and  distracted  with 
secular  affairs  and  cares,  that  very  seldom 
is  he  found  well  versed  or  singularly  learned 
in  the  controversies  of  religion  ;  may  not 
such  a  one,  in  the  common  sense  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  be  thought  more  like  to  fail  and  mis¬ 
carry  in  his  judgment  about  things  ecclesi¬ 
astical,  than  a  whole  synod,  wherein  there 
are  many  of  the  learned,  judicious,  and  godly 
ministers  of  the  church.  Papists  tell  us, 
that  they  will  not  defend  the  personal  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  Pope,  quasi  ipse  solus  omnibus 
horis  saperc  potuerit,  id  quodrecte  nemini 
concession  perhibetur.1  Their  own  records 
let  the  world  know  the  abominable  vices 
and  impieties  of  popes.  Witness  Platina, 
in  the  life  of  John  X.,  Benedict  IV.,  John 
j  XIII.,  Boniface  VII.,  John  XX.,  John 
XXII.,  Paul  II.,  &c.  And  further,  when 
our  adversaries  dispute  of  the  Pope’s  infal¬ 
libility,  they  grant,  for  his  own  person,  he 
may  be  an  heretic,  only  they  hold  that  he 
cannot  err  e  cathedra. 

And  shall  we  now  idolise  the  persons  of 
princes  more  than  Papists  do  the  persons 
of  popes?  Or  shall  Papists  object  to  us, 
that  we  extol  the  judgment  of  our  princes 
to  a  higher  degree  of  authority  and  infalli¬ 
bility  than  they  yield  to  the  judgment  of 
their  popes?  Alas,  why  would  we  put  the 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  our  adversaries  ! 

Sect.  14.  But  what  say  we  of  princes  in  re¬ 
spect  of  their  place  and  calling  ?  Is  not  their 
power  absolute  in  that  respect  ?  Uccte  qui- 
dam  (saith  Saravia),2  illibcralis  et  invere- 
cundi  censet  esse  ingenii,  de  prencipum  po - 
testate  et  rebus  gestis  questionem  mover c, 
quando  et  imperator  sacnlegium  este  scri- 
bit,  de  eo  quod  a  principe  factum  cst  dis- 
putare.  Camero  holdeth,3  that  in  things 
pertaining  to  external  order  in  religion,  kings 
may  command  what  they  will  pro  authori- 
tate,  and  forbid  to  seek  another  reason  be¬ 
side  the  majesty  of  their  authority ;  yea, 
that  when  they  command  frivola ,  dura,  et 
iniqua  respectu  nostri,  our  consciences  are 
bound  by  those  their  frivolous  and  unjust 
commandments,  not  only  in  respect  of  the 
end,  because  scandal  should  possibly  follow 
in  case  we  obey  them  not,  but  also  jubentis 
respectu,  because  the  Apostle  biddeth  us 
obev  the  magistrate  for  conscience’  sake.  At 

1  Onupbr.  de  Tit.  Hadr.,  6. 

2  De  Imper.  aut,  lib.  2,  cap.  55. 

3  Praelect.,  tom.  1,  p.  370,  372;  tom.  2,  p.  41. 


the  reading  of  these  passages  in  Saravia  and 
Camero,  horror  and  amazement  have  taken 
hold  on  me.  0  wisdom  of  God,  by  whom 
kings  do  reign  and  princes  decree  justice, 
upon  whose  thigh  and  vesture  is  written, 

“  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,”  make 
the  kings  of  the  earth  to  know  that  their 
laws  are  but  regidee  regulates,  and  men- 
surce  mensuratce  1  Be  wise  now,  therefore, 

0  ye  kings ;  be  instructed  ye  judges  of  the 
earth.  Serve  the  Lord  with  fear,  and  re¬ 
joice  with  trembling.  Kiss  the  Son,  and  lay 
down  your  crowns  at  the  feet  of  the  Lamb 
that  sits  upon  the  throne,1  discite  justitiam 
moniti ;  and  remember  that  this  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  wisdom,  by  casting  pride  away,  to 
addict  yourselves  to  the  dominion  of  Christ ; 
who,  albeit  he  hath  given  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  unto  your  hands,  and  non  aufe- 
ret  mortalia,  qui  regna  datio  coelestia,  yet  i 
hath  he  kept  the  government  of  his  church 
upon  his  own  shoulder,  Psal.  ix.  6  ;  xxii.  21. 

So  that  rex  non  cst  propie  rector  ecclesice  sed 
reipublicce  ;  ecclesice  vero  defensor  est.  O 
all  ye  subjects  of  kings  and  princes,  under¬ 
stand  that  in  things  pertaining  to  the  church 
and  kingdom  of  Christ,  ye  are  not  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  men,  to  do  what  they  list,  and  that 
for  their  listing,  1  Cor.  vii.  23.  The  Apostle, 
Rom.  xiii.  urgeth,  not  obedience  to  magis¬ 
trates  for  conscience’  sake,  but  only  subjec¬ 
tion  for  conscience’  sake ;  for  he  concludeth  his 
whole  purpose,2  ver.  7,  “  Render  therefore 
to  all  their  dues,  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is 
due,  custom  to  whom  custom,  fear  to  whom 
fear,  honour  to  whom  honour.”3  There  is 
not  in  all  that  chapter  one  word  of  obedience 
to  magistrates. 

And  as  touching  the  binding  power  of 
their  laws,  be  they  never  so  just,  they  can¬ 
not  bind  you  any  other  way,  nor  in  respect 
of  the  general  end  of  them.  For,  per  se, 
they  cannot  bind  more  than  the  church’s 
laws  can.  Which  things  Dr  Forbesse4  hath 
also  told  you  out  of  Calvin. 

And  hence  it  followeth,  that  whensoever 
you  may  omit  that  which  princes  enjoin, 
without  violating  the  law  of  charity,  you  are  j 
not  holden  to  obey  them  for  the  majesty  of 
princely  authority.  Be  ashamed,  O  ye 
Formalists,  of  your  ascribing  to  princes  a 
jurisdiction  so  absolute  !  Bury  it  in  the 
grave  of  eternal  silence.  Tell  it  not  in 

1  Calv.  in  Psal.  ii. 

2  Taylor  on,  Tit.  iii.  1,  p.  543. 

3  Pareus  in  ilium  locum. 

4  Iren.,  lib.  2,  cap.  4,  sect.  3. 
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Rome ;  publish  it  not  among  the  vassals  of 
antichrist,  lest  the  daughters  of  Babylon 
rejoice,  lest  the  worshippers  of  the  Beast 
triumph  !  0  how  small  confidence  have  the 
cardinals,  I  say  not  now  into  the  Pope’s 
person,  but  even  into  his  chair,  when  being- 
entered  in  the  conclave  for  the  election  of  a 
new  pope,  they  spend  the  whole  day  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  making  of  laws  belonging  to  the 
administration  and  handling  of  all  things  by 
him  who  shall  be  advanced  to  the  popedom  ; 
which  laws  every  one  of  them  subscribeth, 
and  sweareth  to  observe,  if  he  be  made  pope, 
as  Onephrius  writeth.  Though  the  Pope’s 
own  creatures,  the  Jesuits,  in  their  schools 
and  books,  must  dispute  for  his  infallibility 
e  cathedra ,  yet  we  see  what  trust  the  wise 
cardinals,  shut  up  in  the  conclave,  do  put  in 
him,  with  what  bond  they  tie  him,  and 
within  what  bounds  they  confine  his  power. 
Albeit  the  Pope,  after  he  is  created,  observ- 
eth  not  strictly  this  oath,  as  that  wise  writer 
of  the  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
noteth,1  yet  let  me  say  once  again,  Shall 
we  set  up  the  power  of  princes  higher, 
or  make  their  power  less  limited  than 
Papists  do  the  power  of  popes  ?  or  shall 
they  set  bounds  to  popes  and  we  set  none 
to  princes  ? 

Sect.  15.  But  I  find  myself  a  little  di¬ 
gressed  after  the  roving  absurdities  of  some 
opposites.  Now,  therefore,  to  return, — the 
second  proposition  which  I  am  here  to  lay 
down,  before  I  speak  particularly  of  the 
power  of  princes,  is  this  :  Whatsoever 
princes  can  commendably  either  do  by 
themselves,  or  command  to  be  done  by 
others,  in  such  matters  as  any  way  apper¬ 
tain  to  the  external  worship  of  God,  must 
be  both  lawful  in  the  nature  of  it,  and  ex¬ 
pedient  in  the  use  of  it ;  which  conditions, 
if  they  be  wanting,  their  commandments 
cannot  bind  to  obedience. 

For,  1.  The  very  ground  and  reason 
wherefore  we  ought  to  obey  the  magistrate2 
is,  for  that  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  or  a 
deputy  set  in  God’s  stead  to  us.  Now,  he 
is  the  minister  of  God  only  for  our  good, 
Rom.  xiii.  4.  Neither  were  he  God’s  mi¬ 
nister,  but  his  own  master,  if  he  should  rule 
at  his  pleasure,  and  command  things  which 
serve  not  for  the  good  of  the  subjects. 
Since,  therefore,  the  commandments  of 
princes  bind  only  so  far  as  they  are  the 

ministers  of  God  for  our  good,- — and  God’s  | 
ministers  they  are  not  in  commanding  such 
things  as  are  either  in  their  nature  unlaw- 
lul,  or  in  their  use  inconvenient. — it  follow- 
eth  that  such  commandments  of  theirs  can¬ 
not  bind. 

2.  Princes  cannot  claim  any  greater  pow¬ 
er  in  matters  ecclesiastical  than  the  apostle 
Paul  had,  or  the  church  herself  yet  hath ; 
that  is  to  say,  princes  may  not  by  any  tem¬ 
poral  or  regal  jurisdiction,  urge  any  cere¬ 
mony  or  form  of  ecclesiastical  policy  which 
the  Apostle  once  might  not,  and  the  church 
yet  may  not,  urge  by  a  spiritual  jurisdiction. 
But  neither  had  the  Apostle  of  old,  nor 
hath  the  church  now,  power  to  urge  either 
a  ceremony  or  anything  else  which  is  not 
profitable  for  edifying.  Paul  could  do  no¬ 
thing  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth ; 
and  his  power  was  given  to  him  to  edifica¬ 
tion,  and  not  to  destruction,  2  Cor.  xiii.  8, 

10 ;  neither  shall  ecclesiastical  persons,  to 
the  world’s  end,  receive  any  other  power 
beside  that  which  is  for  the  perfecting  of 
the  saints,  and  for  the  edifying  .of  the  body 
of  Christ,  Eph.  iv.  12.  Therefore,  as  the 
church’s  power1  is  only  to  prescribe  that 
which  may  edify,  so  the  power  of  princes  is 
in  like  sort  given  to  them  for  edification, 
and  not  for  destruction  ;  neither  can  they 
do  aught  against  the  truth,  but  only  for  the 
truth. 

3.  We  are  bound  by  the  law  of  God  to 
do  nothing  which  is  not  good  and  profitable, 
or  edifying,  1  Cor.  vi.  12;  xiv.  26.  This 
law  of  charity  is  of  a  higher  and  straiter 
bond  than  the  law  of  any  prince  in  the 
world  : — 

“  The  general  rule  of  all  indifferent  things, 
is,  Let  all  things  be  done  to  edification  ; 
and,  Rom.  xv.  1,  2,  ‘  Let  every  man  please 
his  neighbour  to  edification,  even  as  Christ 
pleased  not  himself  but  others.’  What¬ 
soever,  then,  is  of  this  rank,  which  either 
would  weaken  or  not  edify  our  brother,  be 
it  ever  so  lawful,  ever  so  profitable  to  our¬ 
selves,  ever  so  powerfully  by  earthly  autho¬ 
rity  enjoined, — Christians,  who  are  not  born 
unto  themselves,  but  unto  Christ,  unto  his 
church,  and  fellow-members,  must  not  dare  , 
to  meddle  with  it,”  saith  one2  well  to  our 
purpose. 

Sect.  16.  A  third  proposition  I  premit, 
which  is  this,  Since  the  power  of  princes  to 

>  Lib.  1. 

a  Partus  in  Rom.  xiii.  4. 

1  Dr  Forb.  Iren.,  lib.  2,  rap.  4,  sect.  10. 

*  Taylor  on  Tit.  i.  15,  p.  295. 
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make  laws  about  things  ecclesiastical  is  not 

n  t 

absolute,  but  bound  and  adstricted  unto  things 
lawful  and  expedient,  which  sort  of  things, 
and  no  other,  we  are  allowed  to  do  for  their 
commandments ;  and  since  princes  many 
times  may,  and  do,  not  only  transgress  those 
bounds  and  limits,  but  likewise  pretend  that 
they  are  within  the  same,  when  indeed  they 
are  without  them,  and  enjoin  things  unlaw¬ 
ful  and  inconvenient,  under  the  name,  title, 
and  show  of  things  lawful  and  convenient; 
therefore  it  is  most  necessary  as  well  for 
princes  to  permit,  as  for  subjects  to  take  li¬ 
berty  to  try  and  examine  by  the  judgment 
of  discretion,  everything  which  authority 
enjoineth,  whether  it  be  agreeable  or  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  rules  of  the  word  ;  and  if,  after 
trial,  it  be  found  repugnant,  to  abstain  from 
the  doing  of  the  same. 

For,  1.  The  word  teacheth  us,  that  the 
spiritual  man  judgeth  all  things,  1  Cor.  ii. 
15 ;  trieth  the  things  that  are  different, 
Phil.  i.  10  ;  hath  his  senses  exercised  to  dis¬ 
cern  both  good  and  evil,  ITeb.  v.  14  ;  and 
that  every  one  who  would  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good,  and  abstain  from  all  appear¬ 
ance  of  evil,  must  first  prove  all  things,  1 
Thess.  v.  21. 

2.  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin,  Rom. 
xiv.  23.  But  whatsoever  a  man  doth  with¬ 
out  the  trial,  knowledge,  and  persuasion  of 
the  lawfulness  of  it  by  the  word  of  God,  that 
is  not  of  faith ;  therefore  a  sin.  It  is  the  word 
of  God,  and  not  the  arbitration  of  princes 
whereupon  faith  is  grounded.  And  though 
the  word  may  be  without  faith,  yet  faith  can¬ 
not  be  without  the  word.  By  it  therefore 
must  a  man  try  and  know  assuredly  the  law¬ 
fulness  of  that  which  he  doth. 

3.  “  Every  one  of  us  shall  give  account  of 
himself  to  God.”  But  as  we  cannot  give  an 
account  to  God  of  those  actions  which  we 
have  done  in  obedience  to  our  prince,  ex¬ 
cept  we  have  examined,  considered,  and  un¬ 
derstood  the  lawfulness  of  the  same  ;  so  an 
account  could  not  be  required  of  us  for  them, 
if  we  were  bound  to  obey  and  to  keep  all  his 
ordinances  in  such  sort  that  we  might  not 
try  and  examine  them,  with  full  liberty  to 
refuse  those  which  we  judge  out  of  the  word 
to  be  unlawful  or  inconvenient ;  for  then 
princes’  ordinances  were  a  most  sufficient 
warrant  to  us :  we  needed  try  no  more. 
Let  him  make  an  account  to  God  of  his 
command  ;  we  have  account  to  make  of  our 
obedience. 

4.  If  we  be  bound  to  receive  and  obey  the 

laws  of  princes,  without  making  a  free  trial 
and  examining  of  the  equity  of  the  same, 
then  we  could  not  be  punished  for  doing, 
unwillingly  and  in  ignorance,  things  unlaw¬ 
ful  prescribed  by  them.  Whereas  every  soul 
that  sinneth  shall  die  ;  and  when  the  blind 
leads  the  blind,  he  who  is  lead  falls  in  the 
ditch  as  well  as  his  leader. 

5.  No  man  is  permitted  to  do  everything 
which  seemeth  right  in  his  eyes,  and  to  fol¬ 
low  every  conceit  which  takes  him  in  the 
head  ;  but  every  man  is  bound  to  walk  by 
rule,  Gal.  vi.  6.  But  the  law  of  a  prince 
cannot  be  a  rule,  except  it  be  examined 
whether  it  be  consonant  to  the  word  of  God, 
index  secundum  legem,  and  his  law-  is  only 
such  a  rule  as  is  ruled  by  a  higher  rule.  In 
so  far  as  it  is  ruled  by  the  own  rule  of  it,  in 
as  far  it  is  a  rule  to  us  ;  and  in  so  far  as  it 
is  not  ruled  by  the  own  rule  of  it,  in  as  far 
it  is  not  a  rule  to  us.  Quid  ergo  ?  an  non 
licebit  Christiano  cuique  convenientiam  re- 
gidce  et  regulati  ( ut  vacant )  observare  ? 
saith  Junius.1 

6.  The  rule  whereby  we  ought  to  walk  in 
all  our  ways,  and  according  to  which  we 
ought  to  frame  all  our  actions,  is  provided 
of  God  a  stable  and  sure  rule,  that  it  being 
observed  and  taken  heed  unto,  may  gffide 
and  direct  our  practice  aright  about  all  those 
things  which  it  prescribeth.  But  the  law  of 
a  prince  (if  we  should,  without  trial  and  ex¬ 
amination,  take  it  for  our  rule)  cannot  be 
such  a  stable  and  sure  rule.  For  put  the 
case  that  a  prince  enjoin  two  things  which 
sometimes  fall  out  to  be  incompatible  and 
cannot  stand  together,  in  that  case  his  law 
cannot  direct  our  practice,  nor  resolve  us 
what  to  do ;  whereas  God  hath  so  provided 
for  us,  that  the  case  can  never  occur  wherein 
we  may  not  be  resolved  what  to  do  if  we 
observe  the  rule  which  he  hath  appointed 
us  to  walk  by. 

7.  Except  this  judgment  of  discretion 
which  we  plead  for  be  permitted  unto  us,  it 
will  follow  that  in  point  of  obedience  we 
ought  to  give  no  less,  but  as  much  honour 
unto  princes  as  unto  God  himself.  For  when 
God  publisheth  his  commandments  unto  us, 
what  greater  honour  could  we  give  him  by 
our  obedience  than  to  do  that  which  he 
commandeth,  for  his  own  sole  will  and  au¬ 
thority,  without  making  further  inquiry  for 
any  other  reason  ? 

8.  The  Apostle,  1  Cor.  vii.  23,  forbiddeth 

1  Animad.  in  Bell.  Cont.  1,  lib.  3,  cap.  10. 
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us  to  be  the  servants  of  men,  that  is,  to  do 
things  for  which  we  have  no  other  warrant 
beside  the  pleasure  and  will  of  men.  Which 
interpretation  is  grounded  upon  other  places 
of  Scripture,  that  teach  us  we  are  not  bound 
to  obey  men  in  anything  which  we  know  not 
to  be  according  to  the  will  of  God,  Eph.  vi. 
6,  7  ;  that  we  ought  not  to  live  to  the  lusts 
of  men,  but  to  the  will  of  God,  1  Pet.  iv.  2, 
and  that,  therefore,  we  ought  in  everything 
to  prove  what  is  acceptable  to  the  Lord, 
Eph.  v.  20. 

9.  They  who  cleanse  their  way  must  take 
heed  thereto  according  to  the  word,  Psal. 
cxix.  9  ;  therefore,  if  we  take  not  heed  to 
our  way,  according  to  the  word,  we  do  not 
cleanse  it.  They  who  would  walk  as  the 
children  of  light,  must  have  the  word  for  a 
lamp  unto  their  feet,  and  a  light  unto  their 
path,  Psal.  cxix.  105  ;  therefore,  if  we  go 
in  any  path  without  the  light  of  the  word 
to  direct  us,  we  walk  in  darkness  and  stum¬ 
ble,  because  we  see  not  where  we  go.  They 
who  would  not  be  unwise,  but  walk  circum¬ 
spectly,  must  understand  what  the  will  of 
the  Lord  is,  Eph.  v.  17 ;  therefore,  if  we 
understand  not  what  the  will  of  the  Lord  is 
concerning  that  which  we  do,  we  are  unwise, 
and  walk  not  circumspectly. 

10.  Dona  Dei  in  sanctis  non  sunt  oti- 
osa.1  Whatsoever  grace  God  giveth  us,  it 
ought  to  be  used  and  exercised,  and  not  to  lie 
idle  in  us  ;  but  God  giveth  us  actionem  cog- 
noscendi,  -a  biutpepovra  discernendi ,2  &c. 
a  certain  measure  of  the  spirit  of  discretion, 
to  teach  us  what  to  choose  as  good,  and  what 
to  refuse  as  evil,  1  John  ii.  27,  “  The  same 
anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things 1  Cor. 
ii.  15,  “He  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all 
things.”  Therefore  God  would  have  us  to 
exercise  that  measure  of  the  gift  of  discre¬ 
tion  which  he  hath  bestowed  on  us,  in  dis¬ 
cerning  of  things  which  are  propounded 
to  us,  whether  they  ought  to  be  done  or 
not. 

11.  Do  not  our  divines  plead  for  this 
judgment  of  private  discretion  which  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  Christians,  when  anything 
is  propounded  to  be  believed  or  done  by 
them  ?  And  this  their  judgment  is  to  be 
seen  in  their  writings  against  Papists  about 
the  controversies  de  intcrpretatione  Scrip- 
turce,  de  fide  implicita,  &c. 

12.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  his  pre- 

lections  de  Judice  Controversiarum,  doth 
often  and  in  many  places  commend  unto 
Christians  the  same  judgment  of  discretion 
which  we  stand  upon,  and  holdeth  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  try  and  examine  whatso¬ 
ever  either  princes  or  prelates  command  1 
them  to  do.  Coactiva,  &c.  “  The  coactive 

power  of  a  prince  (saith  he1),  doth  not  ab¬ 
solutely  bind  the  subject,  but  only  with  this 
condition,  except  he  would  compel  him  to 
that  which  is  unlawful.  Therefore  there  is 
ever  left  unto  subjects  a  power  of  proving 
and  judging  in  their  own  mind,  whether  that 
which  is  propounded  be  ungodly  and  unlawful 
or  not ;  and  if  it  be  ungodly,  that  which  the 
king  threateneth  should  be  suffered,  rather 
than  that  which  he  commandeth  be  done. 
This  Augustine  hath  taught,”  &c.  And 
whereas  it  may  be  objected,  that  this  maketh 
a  subject  to  be  his  prince’s  judge,  he  answer- 
eth  thus.2  Non  se,  &c.  He  maketh  not 
himself  another’s  judge,  who  pondereth  and 
examineth  a  sentence  published  by  another, 
in  so  far  as  it  containeth  something  either 
to  be  done  or  to  be  believed  by  him ;  but 
only  he  maketh  himself  the  judge  of  his  own 
actions.  For  howsoever  he  who  play eth  the 
judge  is  truly  said  to  judge,  yet  every  one 
who  judgeth  is  not  properly  said  to  play  the 
judge.  He  playeth  the  judge  who,  in  an 
external  court  pronounceth  a  sentence,  which 
by  force  of  jurisdiction  touch  eth  another; 
but  he  judgeth,  who  in  the  inferior  court  of 
his  own  private  conscience,  conceiveth  such  a 
sentence  of  the  things  to  be  believed  or  done, 
as  pertaineth  to  himself  alone.  This  latter 
way  private  men  both  may  and  ought  to 
judge  of  the  sentences  and  decrees  of  magis¬ 
trates,  neither  by  so  doing  do  they  consti¬ 
tute  themselves  judges  of  the  magistrates, 
but  judges  of  their  own  actions. 

Sect.  17.  Finally,  there  is  none  of  our  op¬ 
posites  but  saith  so  much  as  inferreth  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  this  judgment  of  private  and  practi¬ 
cal  discretion ;  tor  every  smatterer  among 
them  hath  this  much  in  his  mouth,  that  if 
the  king  or  the  church  command  anything 
unlawful,  then  we  ought  to  obey  God  ra¬ 
ther  than  men ;  but  when  they  command 
things  indifferent  and  lawful,  then  their  or¬ 
dinance  ought  to  bo  our  rule.  But  (good 
men)  will  they  tell  us  how  we  shall  know 
whether  the  things  which  the  king  or  the 
church  (as  they  speak)  do  enjoin  are  lawful 

1  Zancli.  in  Phil.  i.  10. 

2  Ibid. 

1  Cap.  14,  p.  77. 

2  Ibid.,  cap.  26,  p.  152. 
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or  unlawful,  indifferent  or  not  indifferent  ? 
and  so  we  shall  be  at  a  point.  Dare  they 
say,  that  they  may  judge  those  things  indif¬ 
ferent  which  our  superiors  judge  to  be  such  ? 
and  those  unlawful  which  our  superiors  so 
judge  of?  Nay,  then,  they  should  deliver 
their  distinction  in  other  terms,  and  say 
thus  :  If  our  superiors  enjoin  anything  which 
they  judge  to  be  unlawful,  and  which  they 
command  us  so  to  account  of,  then  we  ought 
to  obey  God  rather  than  men ;  but  if  they 
enjoin  such  things  as  they  judge  to  be  indif¬ 
ferent,  and  which  they  command  us  so  to 
account  of,  then  we  ought  to  obey  their  or¬ 
dinance.  Which  distinction,  methinks,  would 
have  made  Heraclitus  himself  to  fall  a 
lauohino;  with  Democritus.  What  then  re- 

n  o  ,  .  . 

maineth  ?  Surely  our  opposites  must  either 
say  nothing,  or  else  say  with  us,  that  it  is  not 
only  a  liberty  but  a  duty  of  inferiors,  not  to 
receive  for  a  thing  lawful  that  which  is  enjoin¬ 
ed  by  superiors,  because  they  account  it  and 
call  it  such,  but  by  the  judgment  of  their 
own  discretion  following  the  rules  of  the 
word,  to  try  and  examine  whether  the  same 
be  lawful  or  unlawful. 

Sect.  18.  These  prcecognita  being  now 
made  good,  come  we  to  speak  more  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  power  of  princes  to  make  laws 
and  ordinances  about  things  which  concern 
the  worship  of  God.  The  purpose  we  will 
!  unfold  in  three  distinctions  :  1.  Of  things; 
2.  Of  times  ;  3.  Of  ties.  First,  Let  us  dis¬ 
tinguish  two  sorts  of  things  in  the  worship 
of  God,  viz.,  things  substantial,  and  things 
i  circumstantial.  To  things  substantial  we 
refer  as  well  sacred  and  significant  ceremo¬ 
nies  as  the  more  necessary  and  essential 
parts  of  worship,  and,  in  a  word,  all  things 
j  which  are  not  mere  external  circumstances, 

;  such  as  were  not  particularly  determinable 
!  within  those  bounds  which  it  pleased  God 
to  set  to  his  written  word,  and  the  right 
ordering  whereof,  as  it  is  common  to  all 
1  human  societies,  whether  civil  or  sacred,  so 
it  is  investigable  by  the  very  light  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  natural  reason.  That  among  this 
kind  of  mere  circumstances  sacred  signifi¬ 
cant  ceremonies  cannot  be  reckoned,  we 
have  otherwhere  made  it  evident.  Now, 
therefore,  of  things  pertaining  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  God’s  worship,  whether  they  be 
sacred  ceremonies,  or  greater  and  more  ne¬ 
cessary  duties,  we  say  that  princes  have  not 
ower  to  enjoin  anything  of  this  kind  which 
ath  not  the  plain  and  particular  institution 
of  God  himself  in  Scripture.  They  may  in¬ 


deed,  and  ought  to  publish  God’s  own  ordi¬ 
nances  and  commandments,  and,  by  their 
coactive  temporal  power,  urge  and  enforce 
the  observation  of  the  same.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing,  it  is  a  prince’s  duty,  “  that  in  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  God,  whether  internal  or  external, 
he  move  nothing,  he  prescribe  nothing,  ex¬ 
cept  that  which  is  expressly  delivered  in  ! 
God’s  own  written  wor  d.”1  We  must  be-  \ 
ware  we  confound  not  things  which  have 
the  plain  warrant  of  God’s  word  with 
things  devised  by  the  will  of  man.  David, 
Jehoshaphat,  Hezekiah,  Josiah,  and  other 
kings  among  the  people  of  God,  did,  as  well 
laudably  as  lawfully,  enjoin  and  command 
that  worship  and  form  of  religion  which 
God,  in  his  law  and  by  his  prophets,  com¬ 
manded  ;  and  forbid,  avoid,  and  abolish 
such  corruptions  as  God  had  forbidden  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  appointed  to  be  abolished  ; 
whence  it  followeth  not  that  kings  may 
enjoin  things  which  want  the  warrant  of 
the  word,  but  only  this  much,  which  all 
of  us  commend,  viz.,  “  That  a  Christian 
prince’s  office  in  religion,2  is  diligently  to 
take  care  that,  in  his  dominion  or  kingdom, 
religion  out  of  the  pure  word  of  God,  ex¬ 
pounded  by  the  word  of  God  itself,  and 
understood  according  to  the  first  principles 
of  faith  (which  others  call  the  analogy  of 
faith),  either  be  instituted,  or,  being  insti¬ 
tuted,  be  kept  pure,  or,  being  corrupted, 
be  restored  and  reformed,  that  false  doc¬ 
trines,  abuses,  idols,  and  superstitions,  be 
taken  away,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  his 
own  and  his  subjects’  salvation.” 

Sect.  19.  But  in  all  the  Scripture  princes 
have  neither  a  commendable  example,  nor 
any  other  warrant,  for  the  making  of  any 
innovation  in  religion,  or  for  the  prescribing 
of  sacred  significant  ceremonies  of  men’s 
devising.  Jeroboam  caused  a  change  to  be 
made  in  the  ceremonies  and  form  of  God’s 
worship,  whereas  God  ordained  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  to  be  the  sign  of  his  presence, 
and  that  his  glory  should  dwell  between  the 
cherubims.  Jeroboam  set  up  two  calves  to 
be  the  signs  representative  of  that  God 
who  brought  “  Israel  out  of  Egypt and 
this  he  means  while  he  saith,  “  Behold  thy 
gods,”  &c.,  1  Kings  xii.  28,  giving  to  the 
signs  the  thing  signified ;  whereas  God  or¬ 
dained  Jerusalem  to  be  the  place  of  wor¬ 
ship,  and  all  the  sacrifices  to  be  brought  to 

1  Danaeus  Pol.  Christ.,  lib.  6,  cap.  3. 

2  Zanch.  in  4  Prase.,  col.  791 ;  Polan.  Synt.,  lib. 
10,  cap.  65. 
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the  temple  of  Solomon,  Jeroboam  made 
Dan  and  Bethel  to  be  places  of  worship,  and 
built  there  altars  and  high  places  for  the 
sacrifices ;  whereas  God  ordained  the  sons  of 
Aaron  only  to  be  his  priests,  Jeroboam 
made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people, 
which  were  not  of  the  sons  of  Levi ;  where¬ 
as  God  ordained  the  feast  of  tabernacles  to 
be  kept  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month,  Jeroboam  appointed  it  on  the  fif¬ 
teenth  day  of  the  eighth  month.  Now,  if 
any  prince  in  the  world  might  have  fair 
pretences  for  the  making  of  such  innova¬ 
tions  in  religion,  Jeroboam  much  more.  He 
might  allege  for  his  changing  of  the  signs 
of  God’s  presence,  and  of  the  place  of  wor¬ 
ship,  that  since  Rehoboam’s  wrath  was  in¬ 
censed  against  him,  and  against  the  ten 
tribes  which  adhered  unto  him  (as  appear- 
eth  by  the  accounting  of  them  to  be  rebels, 

2  Chron.  xiii.  6,  and  by  the  gathering  of 
a  huge  army  for  bringing  the  kingdom 
again  to  Rehoboam,  2  Chron.  xi.  1),  it  was 
no  longer  safe  for  his  subjects  to  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  worship,  in  which  case  God, 
who  required  mercy  more  than  sacrifice, 
would  bear  with  their  changing  of  a  few 
ceremonies  for  the  safety  of  men’s  lives. 
For  his  putting  down  of  the  priests  and 
Levites,  and  his  ordaining  of  other  priests 
which  were  not  of  the  sons  of  Levi,  he 
might  pretend  that  they  were  rebellious  to 
him,  in  that  they  wrould  not  assent  unto  his 
new  ordinances,1  which  he  had  enacted  for 
the  safety  and  security  of  his  subjects,  and 
that  they  did  not  only  simply  refuse  obe¬ 
dience  to  these  his  ordinances,  but  in  their 
rei'usal  show  themselves  so  stedfastly  mind¬ 
ed,  that  they  would  refuse  and  withstand 
even  to  the  suffering  of  deprivation  and  de¬ 
position  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  likewise  drew 
after  them  many  others  of  the  rest  of  the 
tribes  to  be  of  their  judgment,  2  Chron.  xi. 
16,  and  to  adhere  to  that  manner  of  worship 
which  was  retained  in  Jerusalem.  Lastly, 
For  the  change  which  he  made  about  the 
season  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  he  might 
have  this  pretence,  that  as  it  was  expedient 
for  the  strengthening  of  his  kingdom2  to 
draw  and  allure  as  many  as  could  be  had  to 
associate  and  join  themselves  with  him  in  his 
form  of  worship  (which  could  not  be  done  if 
he  should  keep  that  feast  at  the  same  time 
when  it  was  kept  at  J erusalem) ;  so  there 

was  no  less  (if  not  more)  order  and  decency  in 
keeping  it  in  the  eighth  month,  when  the 
fruits  of  the  ground  were  perfectly  gathered 
in1  (for  thankful  remembrance  whereof  that 
feast  was  celebrated)  than  in  the  seventh, 
when  they  were  not  so  fully  collected. 

These  pretences  he  might  have  made  yet 
more  plausible,  by  professing  and  avouching 
that  he  intended  to  worship  no  idols,  but 
the  Lord  only  ;  that  he  had  not  fallen  from 
anything  which  was  fundamental  and  essen¬ 
tial  in  divine  faith  and  religion  ;  that  the 
changes  which  he  had  made  were  only  about 
some  alterable  ceremonies  which  were  not 
essential  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  that 
even  in  these  ceremonies  he  had  not  made 
any  change  for  his  own  will  and  pleasure, 
but  for  important  reasons  which  concerned 
the  good  of  his  kingdom  and  safety  of  his  i 
subjects.  Notwithstanding  of  all  this,  the 
innovations  which  he  made  about  these  cere¬ 
monies  of  sacred  signs,  sacred  places,  sacred 
persons,  sacred  times,  are  condemned  for 
this  very  reason,  because  he  devised  them  of 
his  own  heart,  1  Kings  xii.  33,  which  was 
enough  to  convince  him  of  horrible  impiety 
in  making  Israel  to  sin.  Moreover,  when 
king  Ahaz  took  a  pattern  of  the  altar  of 
Damascus,  and  sent  it  to  Urijali  the  priest, 
though  we  cannot  gather  from  the  text  that 
he  either  intended  or  pretended  any  other 
respect  beside  the  honouring  and  pleasuring 
of  his  patron  and  protector,  the  king  of  As¬ 
syria,  2  Kings  xvi.  10,  18  (for  of  his  ap¬ 
pointing  that  new  altar  for  his  own  and  all 
the  people’s  sacrifices,  there  was  nothing 
heard  till  after  his  return  from  Damascus,  at 
which  time  he  began  to  fall  back  from  one 
degree  of  defection  to  a  greater),  yet  this 
very  innovation  of  taking  the  pattern  of  an 
altar  from  idolaters  is  marked  as  a  sin  and  a 
snare.  Last  of  all,  whereas  many  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  did  either  them¬ 
selves  worship  in  the  groves  and  the  high 
places,  or  else,  at  least,  suffer  the  people  to 
do  so,  howsoever  they  might  have  alleged2 
specious  reasons  for  excusing  themselves, — 
as  namely,  that  they  gave  not  this  honour 
to  any  strange  gods,  but  to  the  Lord  only  ; 
that  they  chose  these  places  only  to  wor¬ 
ship  in  wherein  God  was  of  old  seen  and 
worshipped  by  the  patriarchs ;  that  the 
groves  and  the  high  places  added  a  most 
amiable  splendour  and  beauty  to  the  wor-  i 

1  Martyr,  in  1  Reg.  viii.  31. 

J  Ibid.,  1  Reg.  viii.  32. 

i  Ibid. 

J  llospin.  Do  Orig.  Tempi.,  lib.  1,  cap.  1 ;  Wolph.  i 
in  2  Reg.  xii.  4. 

ship  of  God,  and  that  they  did  consecrate 
these  places  for  divine  worship  in  a  good 
meaning,  and  with  minds  wholly  devoted 
to  God’s  honour, — yet  notwithstanding,  be¬ 
cause  this  thing  was  not  commanded  of  God, 
neither  came  it  into  his  heart,  he  would  ad¬ 
mit  no  excuses,  but  ever  challengeth  it  as  a 
grievous  fault  in  the  government  of  those 
kings,  that  those  high  places  were  not  taken 
away,  and  that  the  people  still  sacrificed  in 
the  high  places  ;  from  all  which  examples 
we  learn  how  highly  God  was  and  is  dis¬ 
pleased  with  men  for  adding  any  other  sacred 
ceremonies  to  those  which  he  himself  hath 
appointed.1 

Sect.  20.  Now  as  touching  the  other  sort 
of  things  which  we  consider  in  the  worship 
of  God,  namely,  things  merely  circumstan¬ 
tial,  and  such  as  have  the  very  same  use  and 
respect  in  civil  which  they  have  in  sacred  ac¬ 
tions,  we  hold  that  whensoever  it  happeneth 
to  be  the  duty  and  part  of  a  prince  to  in¬ 
stitute  and  enjoin  any  order  or  policy  in 
these  circumstances  of  God’s  worship,  then 
he  may  only  enjoin  such  an  order  as  may 
stand  with  the  observing  and  following  of 
the  rules  of  the  word,  whereunto  we  are  tied 
in  the  use  and  practice  of  things  which  are 
in  their  general  nature  indifferent. 

Of  these  rules  I  am  to  speak  in  the 
fourth  part  of  the  dispute.  And  here  I  say 
no  more  but  this  :  Since  the  word  comtnan- 
deth  us  to  do  all  things  to  the  glory  of  God, 
1  Cor.  x.  31  ;  to  do  all  things  to  edifying, 
1  Cor.  xiv.  29  ;  and  to  do  all  things  in 
faith,  and  full  persuasion  of  the  lawfulness 
of  that  which  we  do,  Rom.  xiv.  5,  23, 
therefore  there  is  no  prince  in  the  world 
who  hath  power  to  command  his  subjects  to 
do  that  which  should  either  dishonour  God, 
or  not  honour  him ;  or  that  which  should 
either  offend  their  brother,  or  not  edify 
him  ;  or,  lastly,  that  which  their  conscience 
either  condemneth  or  doubteth  of.  For  how 
may  a  prince  command  that  which  his  sub¬ 
jects  may  not  do  ?  But  a  wonder  it  were  if 
any  man  should  so  far  refuse  to  be  ashamed 
that  he  would  dare  to  say  we  are  not  bound 
to  order  whatsoever  we  do  according  to 
these  rules  of  the  word,  but  only  such  mat¬ 
ters  of  private  action  wherein  we  are  left 
at  full  liberty,  there  being  no  ordinance  of 
superiors  to  determine  our  practice,  and  that 
it  such  an  ordinance  be  published  and  pro¬ 
pounded  unto  us,  we  should  take  it  alone 

1  Hospin.,  ibid.,  p.  3. 


for  our  rule,  and  no  longer  think  to  examine 
and  order  our  practice  by  the  rules  of  the 
word ; 

For,  1.  This  were  as  much  as  to  say,  that 
in  the  circumstances  of  God’s  worship  we 
are  bound  to  take  heed  unto  God’s  rules, 
then  only  and  in  that  case  when  men  give 
us  none  of  their  rules,  which,  if  they  do, 
God’s  rules  must  give  place  to  men’s  rules, 
and  not  theirs  to  his. 

2.  If  it  were  so,  then  we  should  never 
make  reckoning  to  God,  whether  that 
which  we  had  done  in  obedience  to  supe¬ 
riors  was  right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  and 
we  should  only  make  reckoning  of  such 
thin ^ s  done  bv  us  as  were  not  determined 

O  •/ 

by  a  human  law. 

3.  The  law  of  superiors  is  never  the  su¬ 
preme  but  ever  a  subordinate  rule,  and  (as 
we  said  before)  it  can  never  be  a  rule  to  us, 
except  in  so  far  only  as  it  is  ruled  by  a 
higher  rule.  Therefore  we  have  ever  an¬ 
other  rule  to  take  heed  unto  beside  their 
law. 

4.  The  Scripture  speaketh  most  gene¬ 
rally,  and  admitteth  no  exception  from  the 
rules  which  it  giveth  :  “  Whatsoever  ye  do 
(though  commanded  by  superiors)  do  all  to 
the  glory  of  God.  Let  all  things  (though 
commanded  by  superiors)  be  done  to  edify¬ 
ing.  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  (though 
commanded  by  superiors)  is  sin.” 

5.  We  may  do  nothing  for  the  sole  will 
and  pleasure  of  men,  for  this  were  to  be  the 
servants  of  men,  as  hath  been  shown.  The 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  also  assenteth  hereunto.1 
Non  enim  (saith  he)  Deus  vult,  ut  hominis 
alicujus  voluntatem  regulam  nostrce  volun¬ 
tatis  atque  vitce  faciamus:  sed.  hoc  privile- 
gium  sibi  ac  verbo  suo  reservatum  voluit. 
And  again,2  Pio  itaque  animo  hcec  conside- 
ratio  semper  adesse  debet,  utrum  id  quod 
prcecipitur  sit  divino  mandato  contr avi¬ 
um  necne:  atque  ne  ex  hac parte  fallantur, 
adhibendum  est  illud  judicium  discreti- 
onis,  quod  nos  tantopere  ur genius. 

Sect.  21.  These  things  if  Saravia  had 
considered,3  he  had  not  so  absolutely  pro¬ 
nounced  that  the  power  of  the  kings  may 
make  constitutions  of  the  places  and  times, 
when  and  where  the  exercises  of  piety  may 
be  conveniently  had,  also  with  what  order, 
what  rite,  what  gesture,  what  habit,  the 
mvsteries  shall  be  more  decently  celebrated. 


1  De  Justit.  Actual.,  cap.  41. 

2  De  Judice  Controv.,  cap.  26,  p.  153. 

3  De  Imper.  Author,  lib.  2,  cap.  52. 
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But  what !  thought  he  this  power  of  kings 
is  not  astricted  to  the  rules  of  the  word  ? 
Have  they  any  power  which  is  to  destruction 
and  not  to  edification  ?  Can  they  command 
their  subjects  to  do  anything  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  divine  worship  which  is  not  for 
the  glory  of  God,  which  is  not  profitable  for 
edifying,  and  which  they  cannot  do  in  faith? 
Nay,  that  all  the  princes  in  the  world  have 
not  such  power  as  this,  will  easily  appear  to 
him  who  attendeth  unto  the  reasons  which 
we  have  propounded.  And  because  men  do 
easily  and  ordinarily  pretend  that  their  con¬ 
stitutions  are  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
word,  when  they  are  indeed  repugnant  to 
the  same,  therefore  we  have  also  proved 
that  inferiors  may  and  must  try  and  ex¬ 
amine  every  ordinance  of  their  superiors, 
and  that  by  the  judgment  of  private  discre¬ 
tion,  following  the  rules  of  the  word.  I 
say  following  the  rules  of  the  word,  because 
we  will  never  allow  a  man  to  follow  Ana- 
baptistical  or  Swenckfeldian-like  enthusiasms 
and  inspirations. 

Sect.  22.  Touching  the  application  of 
what  hath  been  said  unto  the  controverted 
ceremonies,  there  needs  nothing  now  to  be 
added.  For  that  they  belong  not  to  that 
sort  of  things  which  may  be  applied  to  civil 
uses,  with  the  same  respect  and  account 
which  they  have  being  applied  to  religious 
uses,  the  account  I  mean  of  mere  circum¬ 
stances  serving  only  for  that  common  order 
and  decency  which  is  and  should  be  ob¬ 
served  in  civil  no  less  than  in  sacred  ac¬ 
tions,  but  that  they  belong  to  the  substance 
of  worship,  as  being  sacred  significant  cere¬ 
monies,  wherein  both  holiness  and  necessity 
are  placed,  and  which  may  not  without  his 
sacrilege  be  used  out  of  the  compass  of 
worship,  we  have  elsewhere  plainly  evinced. 
And  this  kind  of  things,  whensover  they  are 
men’s  devices,  and  not  God’s  ordinances, 
cannot  be  lawfully  enjoined  by  princes,  as 
hath  been  showed. 

But  if  any  man  will  needs  have  these  ce¬ 
remonies  in  question  to  go  under  the  name 
of  mere  circumstances,  let  us  put  the  case 
they  were  no  other,  yet  our  conforming  un¬ 
to  them,  which  is  urged,  cannot  stand  with 
the  rules  of  the  word. 

It  could  not  be  for  the  glory  of  God,  not 
only  for  that  it  is  offensive  to  many  of  Christ’s 
little  ones,  but  likewise  for  that  it  minis- 
tereth  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  to 
blaspheme ;  to  atheists,  because  by  these 
naughty  observances  they  see  the  command- 

_ 

ments  of  God  made  of  little  or  no  effect,  and 
many  godly  both  persons  and  purposes  de¬ 
spised  and  depressed,  whereat  they  laugh  in 
their  sleeve  and  say,  Aha!  so  would  we  have 
it ;  to  Papists,  because  as  by  this  our  con¬ 
formity  they  confirm  themselves  in  sundry 
of  their  errors  and  superstitions,  so  perceiv-  ' 
ing  us  so  little  to  abhor  the  pomp  and  ' 
bravery  of  their  mother  of  harlots,  that  we 
care  not  to  borrow  from  her  some  of  her  j 
meretricious  trinkets,  they  promise  to  them-  j 
selves  that  in  the  end  we  shall  take  as  great 
a  draught  of  the  cup  of  the  wine  of  her  for¬ 
nications  as  they  themselves. 

Neither  yet  can  our  conforming  unto  the 
ceremonies  pressed  upon  us  be  profitable 
for  edifying,  for  we  have  given  sufficient 
demonstration  of  manifold  hurts  and  incon¬ 
veniences  ensuing  thereon. 

Nor,  lastly,  can  we  conform  to  them  in 
faith  ;  for  as  our  consciences  cannot  find,  so 
the  word  cannot  afford,  any  warrant  for 
them.  Of  all  which  things  now  I  only 
make  mention,  because  I  have  spoken  of 
them  enough  otherwhere. 

Sect.  23.  The  second  distinction  which 
may  help  our  light  in  this  question  about 
the  power  of  princes,  is  of  times  ;  for  when 
the  church  and  ministers  thereof  are  cor¬ 
rupted  and  must  be  reformed,  princes  may 
do  much  more  in  making  law’s  about  things 
ecclesiastical  than  regularly  they  may,  when 
ecclesiastical  persons  are  both  able  and  wil¬ 
ling  to  do  their  duty,  in  rightly  taking  care 
of  all  things  which  ought  to  be  provided  for 
the  good  of  the  church,  and  conservation  or 
purgation  of  religion.  “  For  (saith  Junius1) 
both  the  church,  when  the  joining  of  the 
magistrate  failetli,  may  extraordinarily  do 
something  which  ordinarily  she  cannot  ;  and 
again,  when  the  church  faileth  of  her  duty, 
the  magistrate  may  extraordinarily  procure 
that  the  church  return  to  her  duty  ;  that  is, 
in  such  a  case  extraordinarily  happening, 
these  (ecclesiastical  persons)  and  those  (ma¬ 
gistrates)  may  extraordinarily  do  something 
which  ordinarily  they  cannot.  For  this  be- 
longeth  to  common  law  and  equity,  that  un¬ 
to  extraordinary  evils,  extraordinary  reme¬ 
dies  must  also  be  applied.”  We  acknowledge 
that  it  belongeth  to  princes’  “  to  reform 
things  in  the  church,  as  often  as  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  persons  shall,  either  through  igno¬ 
rance,  disorder  of  the  affection  of  covetous- 

1  Animad.  in  Bell,  contr.  4,  lib.  1,  ca]>  12,  18. 

1  2  L'artwr.  on  Matt,  xxii.,  sect.  3. 
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j  ness,  or  ambition,  defile  the  Lord’s  sanctu- 
I  ary.”  At  such  extraordinary  times,  prin¬ 
ces,  by  their  coactive  temporal  power,  ought 
to  procure  and  cause  a  reformation  of  abuses, 
and  the  avoiding  of  misorders  in  the  church, 
though  with  the  discontent  of  the  clergy, 
for  which  end  and  purpose  they  may  not 
only  enjoin  and  command  the  profession  of 
that  faith,  and  the  practice  of  that  religion 
which  God’s  word  appointeth,  but  also  pre¬ 
scribe  such  an  order  and  policy  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  divine  worship  as  they  in 
|  their  judgment  of  Christian  discretion,  ob¬ 
serving  and  following  the  rules  of  the  word, 

\  shall  judge  and  try  to  be  convenient  for  the 
present  time  and  case,  and  all  this  under  the 
commination  of  such  temporal  losses,  pains, 

!  or  punishments  as  they  shall  deprehend  to 
be  reasonable.  But  at  other  ordinary  times, 
when  ecclesiastical  persons  are  neither 
through  ignorance  unable,  nor  through 
malice  and  perverseness  of  affection  unwil- 
:  ling,  to  put  order  to  whatsoever  requireth 
;  any  mutation  to  be  made  in  the  church  and 
service  of  God,  in  that  case,  without  their 
advice  and  consent,  princes  may  not  make 
!  an  innovation  of  any  ecclesiastical  rite,  nor 
publish  any  ecclesiastical  law. 

Sect.  24.  When  Dr  Field1  speaketh  of 
the  power  of  princes  to  prescribe  and  make 
laws  about  things  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical, 
he  saith,  That  the  prince  may,  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  direction  of  his  clergy,  command 
things  pertaining  to  God’s  worship  and  ser¬ 
vice,  both  for  profession  of  faith,  ministra¬ 
tion  of  the  sacraments,  and  conversation 
fitting  to  Christians  in  general,  or  men  of 
ecclesiastical  order  in  particular,  under  the 
pains  of  death,  imprisonment,  banishment, 
confiscation  of  goods,  and  the  like  ;  and  by  his 
princely  power  establish  things  formerly  de¬ 
fined  and  decreed,  against  whatsoever  error 
and  contrary  ill  custom  and  observation.  In 
all  this  the  Doctor  saith  very  right;  but  I 
demand,  further,  these  two  things  :  1.  What 
if  the  thing  have  not  been  decreed  before  ? 
and  what  if  the  free  assent  of  the  clergy  be 
not  had  for  it  ?  Would  the  Doctor  have  said 
that  in  such  a  case  the  prince  hath  not 
power  by  himself,  and  by  his  own  sole 
j  authority,  to  enjoin  it,  and  to  establish  a 
law  concerning  it  ?  For  example,  that 
!  king  James  had  not  power  by  himself  to 
impose  the  controverted  ceremonies  upon 
the  church  of  Scotland  at  that  time  when 


1  Of  the  Church,  lib.  5.  cap.  53. 


as  no  free  assent  (much  less  the  direction) 
of  the  clergy  was  had  for  them,  so  neither 
had  they  been  formerly  decreed,  but  laws 
and  decrees  were  formerly  made  against 
them.  If  the  Doctor  would  have  answered 
affirmatively  that  he  had  this  power,  then, 
why  did  he,  in  a  scornful  dissimulation,  so 
circumscribe  and  limit  the  power  of  princes, 
by  requiring  a  former  decree,  and  the  free 
assent  of  the  clergy  ?  If  lie  would  have 
answered  negatively,  that  he  had  no  such 

fiower,  we  should  have  rendered  him  thanks 
or  his  answer.  2.  Whether  may  the  clergy 
make  any  laws  about  things  pertaining  to 
the  service  of  God  which  the  prince  may 
not  as  well  by  himself,  and  without  them, 
constitute  and  authorise  ?  If  the  affirmative 
part  be  granted  unto  us,  we  gladly  take  it.  ( 
But  we  suppose  Dr  Field  did,  and  our  op¬ 
posites  yet  do,  hold  the  negative.  Where¬ 
upon  it  followeth  that  the  prince  hath  as 
much,  yea,  the  very  same  power,  of  making 
laws  in  all  ecclesiastical  things  which  the 
clergy  themselves  have  when  they  are  con¬ 
vened  in  a  lawful  and  free  assembly,  yet  I 
guess  from  the  Doctor’s  words  that  he  would 
have  replied,  namely,  that  the  difference  is 
great  betwixt  the  power  of  making  laws 
about  things  ecclesiastical  in  the  prince,  and 
the  same  power  in  the  clergy  assembled  to¬ 
gether  ;  for  he  describeth  the  making  of  a 
law  to  be  the  prescribing  of  something,  un¬ 
der  some  pain  or  punishment,  which  he  that 
so  prescribeth  hath  power  to  inflict.  Where¬ 
by  he  would  make  it  appear  that  he  yield- 
eth  not  unto  princes  the  same  power  of  spi¬ 
ritual  jurisdiction,  in  making  of  ecclesiastical 
laws,  which  agreeth  to  the  clergy  ;  because, 
whereas  a  council  of  the  clergy  may  frame 
canons  about  things  which  concern  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  God,  and  prescribe  them  under  the 
pain  of  excommunication,  and  other  eccle¬ 
siastical  censures,  the  ordinance  of  princes  j 
about  such  matters  is  only  under  the  pain 
of  some  external  or  bodily  punishment.  But 
I  answer,  potestas  bia-aKTiKij  is  one  thing, 
and  potestas  vemG/  is  another  thing.  When 
the  making  of  a  law  is  joined  either  with 
the  intention,  or  with  the  commination  of  a 
punishment,  in  case  of  transgression,  this  is 
but  accidental  and  adventitious  to  the  law, 
not  naturally  nor  necessarily  belonging  to 
the  essence  of  the  same  ;  for  many  laws 
there  hath  been,  and  may  be,  which  pre¬ 
scribe  not  that  which  they  contain  under 
the  same  pain  or  punishment.  Gratian  dis- 
tinguisheth  three  sorts  of  laws  :  Omnis, 


&c.  “  Every  law  (saith  he1)  either  permits 

something  ;  for  example,  let  a  valorous  man 
seek  a  reward  :  or  forbids ;  for  example,  let 
it  be  lawful  to  no  man  to  seek  the  marriage 
of  holy  virgins :  or  punisheth  ;  for  example, 
he  who  committeth  murder  let  him  be  ca¬ 
pitally  punished.”  And  in  this  third  kind 
only  there  is  something  prescribed  under  a 
pain  or  punishment.  It  is  likewise  holden 
by  schoolmen,2  that  it  is  a  law  which  per- 
mitteth  something  indifferent,  as  well  as  it 
which  commandeth  some  virtue,  or  forbid- 
detli  some  vice.  When  a  prince  doth  sta¬ 
tute  and  ordain,  that  whosoever,  out  of  a  ge¬ 
nerous  and  magnanimous  spirit,  will  adven¬ 
ture  to  embark  and  hazard  in  a  certain 
military  exploit  against  a  foreign  enemy, 
whom  he  intendeth  to  subdue,  shall  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  for  himself  in  propriety  all 
the  rich  spoil  which  he  can  lay  hold  on, — 
there  is  nothing  here  prescribed  under  some 
pain  or  punishment,  yet  it  is  a  law,  and 
properly  so  termed.  And  might  not  the 
name  of  a  law  be  given  unto  that  edict  of 
king  Darius,  whereby  he  decreed  that  all 
they  in  his  dominions  should  fear  the  God 
of  Daniel,  forasmuch  as  he  is  the  living  and 
eternal  God,  who  reigneth  for  ever,  Dan.  vi. ; 
yet  it  prescribed  nothing  under  some  pain 
or  punishment  to  be  inflicted  by  him  who 
so  prescribed.  Wherefore,  though  the  prince 
publisheth  ecclesiastical  laws  under  other 
pains  and  punishments  than  the  clergy  doth, 
this  showeth  only  that  potestas  icetnoy  is 
not  the  same,  but  different,  in  the  one  and 
in  the  other  ;  yet  if  it  be  granted  that  what¬ 
soever  ecclesiastical  law  a  synod  of  the  clergy 
hath  powTer  to  make  and  publish,  the  prince 
hath  power  to  make  and  publish  without 
them,  by  his  own  sole  authority,  it  follow- 
eth,  that  the  power  of  the  church  to  make 
laws  which  is  called  potestas  bntraKriKt), 
doth  agree  as  much,  as  properly,  and  as 
directly  to  the  prince,  as  to  a  whole  synod 
of  the  church. 

Sect.  25.  Now,  therefore,  we  firmly  hold, 
1.  That  the  prince  may  not  innovate  any 
custom  or  rite  of  the  church,  nor  publish 
any  ecclesiastical  law,  without  the  free  assent 
of  the  clergy,  they  being  neither  unable  for, 
nor  unwilling  unto,  their  ecclesiastical  func¬ 
tions  and  duties  ;  yea,  further,  that  so  far  as 
is  possible,  the  consent  of  the  whole  church 
ought  to  be  had  whensoever  any  change  is 


1  Deer.,  part  1,  dist.  3.  cap.  4. 

1  Aquio.  la,  2ae,  quest.  92,  art.  2. 


to  be  made  of  some  order  or  custom  in  the 
church  ;  for  that  which  toucheth  the  whole 
church,  and  is  to  be  used  by  the  whole  church, 
ab  omnibus  etiam  merito  curatur.1  There¬ 
fore,  when  there  is  any  change  to  be  made 
in  the  rites  of  the  church,  merito  fit  hoc 
cum  omnium  ordinum  ecclesice  consensu .2 
Neither  was  there  ever  a  rightly  reformed 
church  which  was  helped  and  not  hurt  by 
such  rites  and  customs  as.  to  their  grief  and 
miscontentment,  princes  did  impose  upon 
them.  Whence  it  was,  that  “  they  who 
were  orthodox  did  ever  withstand  such  a 
magistrate  as  would  have,  by  his  command¬ 
ments,  tied  the  church  to  that  which  w'as 
burdensome  to  their  consciences.”3  That 
such  inconveniences  may  be  shunned,  it  is 
fit,  that,  when  any  change  is  to  be  made  in 
the  policy  of  a  church,  not  the  clergy 
alone,  but  the  elders  also,  and  men  of  un¬ 
derstanding  among  the  laity,  in  a  lawful 
assembly,  freely  give  their  voices  and  con¬ 
sent  thereunto.  Good  reason  have  our 
writers  to  hold  against  Papists,  that  laymen 
ought  to  have  place  in  councils  wherein 
things  which  concern  the  whole  church  are 
to  be  deliberated  upon.  2.  Lest  it  be 
thought  enough  that  princes  devise,  frame, 
and  establish,  ecclesiastical  laws  as  them 
best  liketh,  and  then,  for  more  show  of 
orderly  proceeding,  some  secret  and  sinis- 
trous  way  extort  and  procure  the  assent  of 
the  synod  of  the  church  ;  therefore  we  add, 
that  it  belongeth  to  the  synod  (the  clergy 
having  the  chief  place  therein,  to  give  di¬ 
rection  and  advice),  not  to  receive  and  ap¬ 
prove  the  definition  of  the  prince  in  things 
which  concern  the  worship  of  God,  but  it¬ 
self  to  define  and  determine  what  orders 
and  customs  are  fittest  to  be  observed  in 
such  things,  that  thereafter  the  prince  may 
approve  and  ratify  the  same,  and  press 
them  upon  his  subjects  by  his  regal  coactive 
power.  To  me  it  is  no  less  than  a  matter  of 
admiration  how  Camero  could  so  far  forget 
himself  as  to  say,4  that  in  things  pertaining 
unto  religion,  dirigere  atque  disponere 
penes  magistratum  est  proprie,  penes  cc- 
clesiasticos  ministcrium  atque  executio 
proprie,  telling  us  further,  that  the  direct¬ 
ing  and  disposing  of  such  things  doth  then  j 
only  belong  to  ecclesiastical  persons  when  I 
the  church  suffereth  persecution,  or  when 

1  Bald,  de  Cas.  Consc.,  lib.  4,  cap.  11,  cas.  1. 

*  Ibid. 

8  Ibid.,  cas.  2. 

4  Prajlect.,  tom.  2,  p.  50. 
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the  magistrate  permitteth  that  the  matter 
be  judged  by  the  church. 

Our  writers  have  said  much  of  the  power 
of  the  church  to  make  laws,  but  this  man  (I 
perceive)  will  correct  them  all,  and  will  not 
acknowledge  that  the  church  hath  any  power 
of  making  laws  about  things  pertaining  to 
religion  (except  by  accident,  because  of  per¬ 
secution  or  permission),  but  only  a  power  of 
executing  what  princes  please  to  direct. 
More  fully  to  deliver  our  mind,  we  say, 
that  in  the  making  of  laws  about  things 
which  concern  the  worship  of  God,  the 
prince  may  do  much  per  actus  imperatos, 
but  nothing  per  actus  elicitos.  For  the 
more  full  explanation  of  which  distinction, 

I  liken  the  prince  to  the  will  of  man  ;  the 
ministers  of  the  church  to  man’s  particular 
senses ;  a  synod  of  the  church  to  that  in¬ 
ternal  sense  which  is  called  scnsus  commu¬ 
nis  :  the  fountain  and  original  of  all  the  ex- 
ternal  things  and  actions  ecclesiastical,  or 
such  as  concern  the  worship  of  God,  to  the 
objects  and  actions  of  the  particular  senses; 
and  the  power  of  making  ecclesiastical  laws 
to  that  power  and  virtue  of  the  common  sense, 
whereby  it  perceiveth,  discerneth,  and  judg- 
eth  of  the  objects  and  actions  of  all  the  par¬ 
ticular  senses.  Now  as  the  will  commandeth 
the  common  sense  to  discern  and  judge  of 
the  actions  and  objects  of  all  the  particular 
senses,  thereafter  commandeth  the  eye  to 
see,  and  the  ear  to  hear,  the  nose  to  smell, 
&c.,  yet  it  hath  not  power  by  itself  to  ex¬ 
ercise  or  bring  forth  any  of  these  actions, 
for  the  will  can  neither  see  nor  yet  judge  of 
the  object  and  action  of  sight,  &c.  So  the 
prince  may  command  a  synod  of  the  church 
to  judge  of  ecclesiastical  things  and  actions, 
and  to  define  what  order  and  form  of  policy 
is  most  convenient  to  be  observed  in  things 
pertaining  to  divine  worship,  and  thereafter 
he  may  command  the  particular  ministers  of 
the  church  to  exercise  the  works  of  their 
ministry,  and  to  apply  themselves  unto  that 
form  of  church  regiment  and  policy  which 
the  synod  hath  prescribed,  yet  he  may  not 
by  himself  define  and  direct  such  matters, 
nor  make  any  laws  thereanent. 

Sect.  26.  For  proof  of  these  things  I  add, 
1.  Politic  government,  versatur  circa  res 
terrenas  et  hominem  externum  (saith  one 
of  ourwriters1);  magistratus  (saith  another2) 
instituti  sunt  a  Deo  rerum  humanarum 

quae  hominum  societati  necessaries  sunt  re- 
spectu,  et  ad  carum  curam  ;  but  they  are 
ecclesiastical  ministers  who  are  “  ordained 
for  men  in  things  pertaining  to  God,”  Heb. 
v.  1,  that  is,  in  things  which  pertain  unto 
God’s  worship.  It  belongeth  not  therefore 
to  princes  to  govern  and  direct  things  of  this 
nature,  even  as  it  belongeth  not  to  pastors 
to  govern  and  direct  earthly  things  which 
are  necessary  for  the  external  and  civil  so¬ 
ciety  of  men,  I  mean  ordinarily  and  re¬ 
gularly,  for  of  extraordinary  cases  we  have 
spoken  otherwise.  But  according  to  the 
common  order  and  regular  form  we  are  ever 
to  put  this  difference  betwixt  civil  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical  government,  which  one  of  our  best 
learned  divines  hath  excellently  conceived 
after  this  manner  :x  Altera  differentia ,  &c., 

“  The  other  difference  (saith  he)  taken 
from  the  matter  and  subject  of  the  adminis¬ 
trations.  For  we  have  put  in  our  definition 
human  things  to  be  the  subject  of  civil  ad¬ 
ministration,  but  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical 
administration  we  have  taught  to  be  things 
divine  and  sacred.  Things  divine  and  sa¬ 
cred  we  call  both  those  which  God  com¬ 
mandeth  for  the  sanctification  of  our  mind 
and  conscience  as  things  necessary,  and  also 
those  which  the  decency  and  order  of  the  ' 
church  requireth  to  be  ordained  and  observ¬ 
ed  for  the  profitable  and  convenient  use  of 
the  things  which  are  necessary ;  for  exam¬ 
ple,  prayers,  the  administration  of  the  word 
and  sacraments,  ecclesiastical  censure,  are 
things  necessary,  and  essentially  belonging 
to  the  communion  of  saints  ;  but  set  days, 
set  hours,  set  places,  fasts,  and  if  there  be 
any  such  like,  they  belong  to  the  decency 
and  order  of  the  church,  without  which  the 
church  cannot  be  well  edified,  nor  any  par¬ 
ticular  member  thereof  rightly  fashioned 
and  fitly  set  in  the  body.  But  human 
things  we  call  such  duties  as  touch  the  life, 
the  body,  goods,  and  good  name,  as  they 
are  expounded  in  the  second  table  of  the 
Decalogue,  for  these  are  the  things  in  which 
the  whole  civil  administration  standeth.  Be¬ 
hold  how  the  very  circumstances  which  per¬ 
tain  to  ecclesiastical  order  and  decency  are 
exempted  from  the  compass  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment. 

2.  “  Natural  reason  (saith  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury)  telleth,2  that  to  judge  of  every¬ 
thing,  and  to  instruct  others,  belongeth  to 

1  Til.  Synt.,  part  2,  disp.  32,  th.  33. 

2  Dau»us  Pol.  Christ.,  lib.  6,  cap.  1. 

| 

|  - 

1  Fr.  Jun.  Eccles:at.,  lib.  3,  cap.  4. 

2  De  Judice  Controv.,  cap.  14,  p.  70. 
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them  who  before  others  take  pains  and 
study  to  the  care  and  knowledge  of  the 
same,  so  physicians  judge  which  meat  is 
wholesome,  which  noisome.  Lawyers  de¬ 
clare  what  is  just,  what  unjust,  and  in  all 
arts  and  sciences,  they  who  professedly  place 
their  labour  and  study  in  the  polishing  and 
practising  of  the  same,  both  use  and  ought 
to  direct  the  judgments  of  others.”  Since 
therefore* 1  the  ministers  of  the  church  are 
those  quibus  ecclesice  cura  incumbit  vel 
maxime,  since  they  do  above  and  before  the 
civil  magistrate  devote  themselves  to  the 
care  and  knowledge  of  things  pertaining  to 
God  and  his  worship,  whereabout  they  pro¬ 
fess  to  bestow  their  ordinary  study  and 
painful  travail,  were  it  not  most  repugnant 
to  the  law  of  natural  reason  to  say  that  they 
ought  not  to  direct,  but  be  directed  by,  the 
magistrate  in  such  matters  ? 

3.  The  ministers  of  the  church  are  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  “  watchmen  in  the  city  of 
God,”  Mic.  vii.  4,  and  “  overseers  of  the 
flock,”  Acts  xx.  28  ;  but  when  princes  do, 
without  the  direction  and  definition  of  mi¬ 
nisters,  establish  certain  laws  to  be  observed 
in  things  pertaining  to  religion,  ministers 
are  not  then  watchmen  and  overseers,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  not  the  first  sight,  and  so 
cannot  give  the  first  warning  of  the  change 
which  is  to  be  made  in  the  church.  The 
watchmen  are  upon  the  walls,  the  prince  is 
within  the  city.  Shall  the  prince  now  view 
and  consider  the  breaches  and  defects  of  the 
city  better  and  sooner  than  the  watchmen 
themselves  ?  Or  shall  one,  within  the  city, 
tell  what  should  be  righted  and  helped 
therein,  before  them  who  are  upon  the 
walls  ?  Again,  the  prince  is  one  of  the 
flock,  and  is  committed,  among  the  rest,  to 
the  care,  attendance,  and  guidance  of  the 
overseers ;  and,  I  pray,  shall  one  of  the 
sheep  direct  the  overseers  how  to  govern 
and  lead  the  whole  flock,  or  prescribe  to 
them  what  orders  and  customs  they  shall 
observe  for  preventing  or  avoiding  any 
hurt  and  inconvenience  which  may  happen 
to  the  flock  ? 

4.  Christ  hath  ordained  men  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  order,  not  only  “  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,”2  that  is,  for  preaching  the  word 
and  ministering  the  sacraments,  for  warn¬ 
ing  and  rebuking  them  who  sin,  for  com¬ 
forting  the  afflicted,  for  confirming  the 


1  Gerard,  locor.  Theol.,  tom.  6,  p.  840. 

1  Zanch.  in  Eph.  iv.  12. 


weak,  &c.,  but  also  for  providing  whatso¬ 
ever  concerneth  either  the  private  spiritual 
good  of  any  member  of  the  church,  which 
the  Apostle  calleth  “  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,”  or  the  public  spiritual  good  of  the 
whole  church,  which  he  calleth  the  “  edify¬ 
ing  of  the  body  of  Christ,”  Eph.  iv.  12. 
Since,  therefore,  the  making  of  laws  about 
such  things,  without  which  the  worship  of 
God  cannot  be  orderly  nor  decently  (and  so 
not  rightly)  performed,  concerneth  the  spi¬ 
ritual  good  and  benefit  of  the  whole  church, 
and  of  all  the  members  thereof,  it  followeth 
that  Christ  hath  committed  the  power  of 
judging,  defining,  and  making  laws  about 
those  matters,  not  to  magistrates,  but  to  the 
ministers  of  the  church. 

5.  The  Apostle,  speaking  of  the  church 
ministers,  saith,  “  Obey  them  that  have  the 
rule  over  you ;  and  submit  yourselves :  for 
they  watch  for  your  souls  as  they  that  must 
give  account,”  Heb.  xiii.  17.  Whence  we 
gather,  that  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  and 
which  touch  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  soul, 
the  ministers  of  the  church  ought  to  give 
direction,  and  to  be  obeyed,  as  those  who,  in 
things  of  this  nature,  have  the  rule  over  all 
others  of  the  church  (and  by  consequence 
over  princes  also),  so  that  it  be  in  the  Lord. 
And  lest  this  place  and  power  which  is  given 
to  ministers,  should  either  be  abused  by 
themselves  to  the  commanding  of  what  they 
will,  or  envied  by  others,  as  too  great  ho¬ 
nour  and  pre-eminence,  the  Apostle  showeth 
what  a  painful  charge  lieth  on  them,  and 
what  a  great  reckoning  they  have  to  make. 
They  watch  for  your  souls,  saith  he,  not  only 
by  preaching  and  warning  every  one,  and 
by  offering  up  their  earnest  prayers  to  God 
for  you,  but  likewise  by  taking  such  care  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  order,  and  policy,  that 
they  must  provide  and  procure  whatsoever 
shall  be  expedient  for  your  spiritual  good, 
and  direct  you  in  what  convenient  and  be¬ 
seeming  manner  you  are  to  perform  the 
works  of  God’s  worship,  as  also  to  avoid  and 
shun  every  scandal  and  inconveniency  which 
may  hinder  your  spiritual  good.  And  of 
these  things,  whether  they  have  done  them 
or  not,  they  must  make  account  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  the  great  Bishop  of  your 
souls.  Surely,  if  it  belong  to  princes  to  de¬ 
fine  and  ordain  what  order  and  policy  should 
be  observed  in  the  church,  what  forms  and 
fashions  should  be  used,  for  the  orderly  and 
right  managing  of  the  exercises  of  God’s 
worship,  how  scandals  and  misorders  are  to 
U 
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be  shunned,  how  the  church  may  be  most 
edified,  and  the  spiritual  good  of  the  saints 
best  helped  and  advanced,  by  wholesome 
and  profitable  laws,  concerning  things  which 
pertain  to  religion,  then  must  princes  take 
also  upon  them  a  great  part  of  that  charge 
of  pastors,  to  watch  for  the  souls  of  men, 
and  must  liberate  them  from  being  liable  to 
a  reckoning  for  the  same. 

Sect.  27.  6.  Constantine  the  Great,  The¬ 
odosius,  both  the  one  and  the  other,  Martia- 
nus,  Charles  the  Great,  and  other  Christian 
princes,  when  there  was  any  change  to  be 
made  of  ecclesiastical  rites,  did  not,  by  their 
own  authority,  imperiously  enjoin  the  change, 
but  convocate  synods  for  deliberating  upon 
the  matter,  as  Balduine  noteth.1  The  great 
Council  of  Nice  was  assembled  by  Constan¬ 
tine,  not  only  because  of  the  Arrian  heresy, 
but,  also  (as  Socrates  witnesseth2),  because 
of  the  difference  about  the  keeping  of  Eas¬ 
ter  ;  and  though  the  bishops,  when  they 
were  assembled,  did  put  up  to  him  libels  of 
accusation,  one  against  another,  so  that  there 
could  be  no  great  hope  of  their  agreement 
upon  fit  and  convenient  laws  ;  yet,  notwith¬ 
standing,  he  did  not  interpone  his  own  defi¬ 
nition  and  decree,  for  taking  up  that  differ¬ 
ence  about  Easter,  only  he  exhorted  the  bi¬ 
shops  convened  in  the  council  to  peace,  and 
i  so  commended  the  whole  matter  to  be  judged 
|  by  them. 

7.  We  have  for  us  the  judgment  of  wor- 
|  thy  divines.  A  notable  testimony  of  Junius 
we  have  already  cited.  Dan scus  will  not 
j  allow  princes  by  themselves  to  make  laws 
about  ecclesiastical  rites,3  but  this  he  will 
have  done  by  a  synod.  Porro  quod  ad 
ritus,  &c.  “  Furthermore  (saith  he),  for 

rites  and  ceremonies,  and  that  external  or¬ 
der  which  is  necessary  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  church,  let  a  synod  of  the  church 
convene,  the  supreme  and  godly  magistrate 
both  oivino-  commandment  for  the  conven- 

O  t  O  #  .  . 

ing  of  it,  and  being  present  in  it ;  and  let 
that  synod  of  the  church  lawfully  assembled 
define  what  should  be  the  order  and  exter¬ 
nal  regiment  of  the  church.  This  decree  of 
the  ecclesiastical  synod  shall  the  godly  and 
supreme  magistrate  afterward  confirm,  sta- 
blish,  and  ratify  by  his  edict.”  Joh.  Wol- 
phius  observeth  of  king  Joash,4  that  he  did 
not  by  himself  take  order  for  the  reparation 

1  De  Cas.  Consc.,  lib.  6,  cap.  11,  cas.  2. 

2  Lib.  1,  cap.  8. 

3  Pol.  Christ.,  lib.  6,  cap.  3. 

4  In  2  Reg.  xii.  5. 


of  the  temple,  nor  define  what  was  to  be 
done  unto  every  breach  therein,  but  com¬ 
mitted  this  matter  to  be  directed  and  cared 
for  by  the  priests,  whom  it  chiefly  concern¬ 
ed,  commanding  them  to  take  course  for  the 
reparation  of  the  breaches  of  the  house, 
wheresoever  any  breach  should  be  found, 
and  allowing  them  money  for  the  work. 
Whereupon  he  further  noteth,  that  as  the 
superior  part  of  man’s  soul  doth  not  itself 
hear,  see,  touch,  walk,  speak,  but  command- 
eth  the  ears,  eyes,  hands,  feet,  and  tongue, 
to  do  the  same ;  so  the  magistrate  should 
not  himself  either  teach  or  make  laws,  but 
command  that  these  things  be  done  by  the 
doctors  and  teachers.  Cartwright  and  Pa- 
reus  upon  Heb.  xiii.  17,  tell  the  Papists, 
that  we  acknowledge  princes  are  holden  to 
be  obedient  unto  pastors  in  things  that  be¬ 
long  unto  God,  if  they  rule  according  to  the 
word,  which  could  not  be  so,  if  the  making 
of  laws  about  things  pertaining  to  God  and 
his  worship  did  not  of  right  and  due  belong 
unto  pastors,  but  unto  princes  themselves. 
Our  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  chap.  12, 
ordaineth,  “  That  ecclesiastical  assemblies 
have  their  place,  with  power  to  the  kirk  to 
appoint  times  and  places  convenient  for  the 
same,  and  all  men,  as  well  magistrates  as 
inferiors,  to  be  subject  to  the  judgment  of 
the  same  in  ecclesiastical  causes.”  Balduine 
holdeth,1  that  a  prince  may  not  by  himself 
enjoin  any  new  ecclesiastical  rite,  but  must 
convocate  a  synod  for  the  deliberation  and 
definition  of  such  things.  And  what  mean 
our  writers  when  they  say,2  that  kings  have 
no  spiritual  but  only  a  civil  power  in  the 
church  ?  As  actions  are  decerned  by  the 
objects,  so  are  powers  by  the  actions :  if, 
therefore,  kings  do  commendably  by  them¬ 
selves  make  laws  about  things  pertaining  to 
God’s  worship,  which  is  a  spiritual  action, 
then  have  they  also  a  spiritual  power  in  the 
church  ;  but  if  they  have  no  spiritual  power, 
that  is,  no  power  of  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
how  can  they  actually  exercise  spiritual  juris¬ 
diction  ?  That  the  making  of  laws  about 
tilings  pertaining  to  God’s  worship  is  an  ac¬ 
tion  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  it  needeth  no 
great  demonstration  ;  for,  1.  When  a  synod 
of  the  church  maketh  laws  about  such  things, 
all  men  know  that  this  is  an  action  of  spiri¬ 
tual  jurisdiction  flowing  from  that  power  of 
spiritual  jurisdiction  which  is  called  potestas 


1  Tibi  supra. 

2  Perk,  on  Rev.  iii.  7. 
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btaraKTiKi).  And  how  then  can  the  prince’s 
making  of  such  laws  be  called  an  action  of 
civil,  not  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  ?  I  see 
not  what  can  be  answered,  except  it  be 
said,  that  the  making  of  those  laws  by  a 
synod  is  an  action  of  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
because  they  are  made  and  published  with 
the  commination  of  spiritual  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  punishments  in  case  of  transgression, 
but  the  making  of  them  by  the  prince  is  an 
action  of  jurisdiction  only,  because  he  pre- 
scribeth  and  commandeth,  under  the  pain  of 
some  temporal  loss  or  punishment.  But  I 
have  already  confuted  this  answer,  because 
notwithstanding  of  the  different  punishments 
which  the  one  and  the  other  hath  power  to 
threaten  and  inflict,  yet,  at  least,  that  part  of 
spiritual  jurisdiction  which  we  call  potestas 
biaraKTiKri  remaineth  the  same  in  both, 
which  power  of  making  laws  must  not  (as 
I  show)  be  confounded  with  that  other  power 
of  judging  and  punishing  offenders.  2.  Ac¬ 
tions  take  their  species  or  kind  from  the  ob¬ 
ject  and  the  end,  when  other  circumstances 
hinder  not.  Now,  a  prince’s  making  of  laws 
about  things  pertaining  to  religion,  is  such 
an  action  of  jurisdiction,  as  hath  both  a  spi¬ 
ritual  end,  which  is  the  edification  of  the 
church  and  spiritual  good  of  Christians,  and 
likewise  a  spiritual  object ;  for  that  all  things 
pertaining  to  divine  worship,  even  the  very 
external  circumstances  of  the  same,  are  right¬ 
ly  called  things  spiritual  and  divine,  not  ci¬ 
vil  or  human,  our  opposites  cannot  deny, 
except  they  say,  not  only  that  such  things 
touch  the  lives,  bodies,  estates,  or  names  of 
men,  and  are  not  ordained  for  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  their  souls,  but  also  that  the  sy¬ 
nod  of  the  church,  whose  power  reacheth 
only  to  things  spiritual,  not  civil  or  human, 
can  never  make  laws  about  those  circum¬ 
stances  which  are  applied  unto,  and  used  in 
the  worship  of  God ;  and  as  the  prince’s 
makino-  of  laws  about  things  of  this  nature, 
is  in  respect  of  the  object  and  end,  an  action 
of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  so  there  is  no  cir¬ 
cumstance  at  all  which  varieth  the  kind,  or 
maketh  it  an  action  of  civil  jurisdiction  only. 
If  it  be  said,  that  the  circumstance  of  the 
person  changeth  the  kind  of  the  action,  so 
that  the  making  of  laws  about  things  pertain¬ 
ing  to  religion,  if  they  be  made  by  ecclesias¬ 
tical  persons,  is  an  action  of  spiritual  juris¬ 
diction  ;  but  if,  by  the  civil  magistrate, 
an  action  of  civil  jurisdiction,  this  were  a 
most  extremely  unadvised  distinction  ;  for 
so  might  Uzziah  the  king  have  answered 


for  himself,  2  Chron.  xxvi,  18,  that,  in 
burning  incense,  he  did  not  take  upon  him 
to  execute  the  priest’s  office,  because  he  was 
only  a  civil  person  ;  so  may  the  Pope  say, 
that  he  might  not  take  upon  him  the  power 
of  emperors  and  monarchs,  because  he  is  an 
ecclesiastical  person.  Many  things  men  do 
de  facto,  which  they  cannot  de  jure.  Ci¬ 
vil  persons  may  exercise  a  spiritual  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  office,  and,  again,  ecclesiastical  per¬ 
sons  may  exercise  a  civil  jurisdiction  de 
facto,  though  not  de  jure.  Wherefore  the 
prince’s  making  of  laws  about  things  spiri¬ 
tual  remaineth  still  an  action  of  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  except  some  other  thing  can  be 
alleged  to  the  contrary,  beside  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  person.  But  some  man,  per- 
adventure,  will  object  that  a  prince,  by  his 
civil  power,  may  enjoin  and  command  not 
only  the  observation  of  those  ecclesiastical 
rites  which  a  synod  of  the  church  prescrib- 
eth,  but  also  that  a  synod  (when  need  is) 
prescribe  new  orders  and  rites,  all  which 
are  things  spiritual  and  divine.  And  why 
then  may  he  not,  by  the  same  civil  power, 
make  laws  about  the  rites  and  circumstances 
of  God’s  worship,  notwithstanding  that  they 
are  (in  their  use  and  application  to  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  worship)  things  spiritual,  not  civil. 

Ans.  The  schoolmen  say,1  that  an  action 
proceedeth  from  charity  two  ways,  either 
elicitive  or  imperative,  and  that  those  ac¬ 
tions  which  are  immediately  produced  and 
wrought  out  by  charity,  belong  not  to  other 
virtues  distinct  from  charity,  but  are  com¬ 
prehended  under  the  effects  of  charity  itself, 
such  as  are  the  loving  of  good  and  rejoicing 
for  it.  Other  actions,  say  they,  which  are 
only  commanded  by  charity,  belong  to  other 
special  virtues  distinct  from  charity.  So,  say 
I,  an  action  may  proceed  from  a  civil  power 
either  elicitive  or  imperative.  Elicitive  a  ci¬ 
vil  power  can  only  make  laws  about  things 
civil  or  human ;  but  imperative  it  may  com¬ 
mand  the  ecclesiastical  power  to  make  laws 
about  things  spiritual,  which  laws  thereafter 
it  may  command  to  be  observed  by  all  who 
are  in  the  church. 

Sect.  28.  8.  Our  opposites  themselves 
acknowledge  no  less  than  that  which  I  have 
been  pleaaing  for.  “  To  devise  new  rites 
and  ceremonies  (saith  Dr  Bilson2),  is  not  the 
prince’s  vocation,  but  to  receive  and  allow 
such  as  the  Scriptures  and  canons  commend, 


1  Aquin  ,  3a,  quest.  85,  art.  2. 

3  A  pud  Parker  of  the  Cross,  cap.  5,  sect.  6. 
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and  such  as  the  bishops  and  pastors  of  the 
place  shall  advise.”  And  saith  not  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,1  Ceremonias  utiles  et 
decoras  excogitare,  ad  ccclesiasticos  perti- 
net ;  tamen  easdem  comprobare,  et  toti 
populo  observandas  imponcre,  ad  reges 
spectat  ?  Camero  saith,2  that  it  is  the  part 
of  a  prince  to  take  care  for  the  health  of 
men’s  souls,  even  as  he  doth  for  the  health 
of  their  bodies,  and  that  as  he  provideth 
not  for  the  curing  or  preventing  of  bodily 
diseases  directly  and  by  himself,  but  indi¬ 
rectly  and  by  the  physicians,  so  he  should 
not  by  himself  prescribe  cures  and  remedies 
for  men’s  spiritual  maladies.  Perinde princi- 
pis  est  curare  salutem  animarum,  ac  ejus- 
dem  est  saluti  corporum  prospicere :  non 
est  autem  principis  providere  ne  morbi 
grassentur  directe,  esset  enini  medicus,  at 
indirecte  tamen  prineeps  id  studere  debet. 
Whence  it  followeth,  that  even  as  when 
some  bodily  sickness  spreadeth,  a  prince’s 
part  is  not  to  prescribe  a  cure,  but  to  com¬ 
mand  the  physicians  to  do  it ;  just  so,  when 
any  abuse,  misorder,  confusion,  or  scandal  in 
the  church,  requireth  or  maketh  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  a  mutation  be  made  of  some  rite 
or  order  in  the  same,  and  that  wholesome 
laws  be  enacted,  which  may  serve  for 
the  order,  decency,  and  edification  of  the 
church,  a  prince  may  not  do  this  by  himself, 
but  may  only  command  the  pastors  and 
guides  of  the  church,  who  watch  for  the 
souls  of  men  as  they  who  must  give  account, 
to  see  to  the  exigency  of  the  present  state 
of  matters  ecclesiastical,  and  to  provide  such 
laws  as  they,  being  met  together  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  shall,  after  due  and  free 
deliberation,  find  to  be  convenient,  and 
which,  being  once  prescribed  by  them,  he 
shall  by  his  royal  authority  confirm,  esta¬ 
blish,  and  press. 

Sect.  29.  Needs  now  it  must  be  mani¬ 
fest,  that  the  lawfulness  of  our  conforming 
unto  the  ceremonies  in  question  can  be  no 
way  warranted  by  any  ordinance  of  the  su¬ 
preme  magistrate,  or  any  power  which  he 
hath  in  things  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical ; 
and  if  our  opposites  would  ponder  the  rea¬ 
sons  we  have  given,  they  should  be  quick¬ 
ly  quieted,  understanding  that,  before  the 
prince’s  ordinance  about  the  ceremonies  can 
be  said  to  bind  us,  it  must  first  be  showed 
that  they  have  been  lawfully  prescribed  by 

1  De  Jndice  Controv.,  cap.  16,  p.  92. 

s  Praelect,  tom.  1,  p.  25. 

a  synod  of  the  church,  so  that  they  must  re¬ 
tire  and  hold  them  as  the  church’s  ordi¬ 
nance.  And  what  needeth  any  more  ?  Let 
us  once  see  any  lawful  ordinance  of  the  sy¬ 
nod  or  church  representative  for  them,  we 
shall,  without  any  more  ado,  acknowledge  it 
to  be  out  of  all  doubt  that  his  Majesty  may 
well  urge  conformity  unto  the  same. 

Now,  of  the  church’s  power  we  have 
spoken  in  the  former  chapter ;  and  if  we 
had  not,  yet  that  which  hath  been  said  in 
this  chapter  maketh  out  our  point.  For  it 
hath  been  proved,  that  neither  king  nor 
church  hath  power  to  command  anything 
which  is  not  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
word ;  that  is,  which  serveth  not  for  the 
glory  of  God,  which  is  not  profitable  for 
edifying,  and  which  may  not  be  done  in  ■ 
faith  ;  unto  which  rules,  whether  the  things 
which  are  commanded  us  be  agreeable  or 
not,  we  must  try  and  examine  by  the  pri¬ 
vate  judgment  of  Christian  discretion,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  light  of  God’s  word. 

Sect.  30.  Resteth  the  third  distinction, 
whereof  I  promised  to  speak,  and  that  was 
of  ties  or  bonds.  Qucedam  obligatio,  &c. 

“  Some  bond  (saith  Gerhard1)  is  absolute, 
when  the  law  bindeth  the  conscience  simply, 
so  that,  in  no  respect,  nor  in  no  case,  with¬ 
out  the  offence  of  God  and  wound  of  con¬ 
science,  one  may  depart  from  the  prescript 
thereof  ;  but  another  bond  is  hypothetical, 
when  it  bindeth  not  simply,  but  under  a 
condition,  to  wit,  if  the  transgression  of  the 
law  be  done  of  contempt, — if  for  the  cause  of 
lucre  or  some  other  vicious  end, — if  it  have 
scandal  joined  with  it.”  The  former  way, 
he  saith  that  the  law  of  God  and  nature 
bindeth,  and  that  the  law  of  the  civil  ma¬ 
gistrate  bindeth  the  latter  way;  and  with 
him  we  hold  that  whatsoever  a  prince  com- 
mandeth  his  subjects  in  things  any  way  per¬ 
taining  to  religion,  it  bindeth  only  this  lat¬ 
ter  way,  and  that  he  hath  never  power  to 
make  laws  binding  the  former  way,  for  con¬ 
firmation  wherefore  we  say, 

1.  The  laws  of  an  ecclesiastical  synod,  to 
the  obedience  whereof,  in  things  belonging 
to  the  worship  of  God,  we  are  far  more 
strictly  tied  than  to  the  obedience  of  any 
prince  in  the  world,  who  (as  hath  been 
showed)  in  this  sort  of  things  hath  not  such 
a  vocation  nor  power  to  make  laws.  The 
laws,  I  say,  of  a  synod  cannot  bind  abso¬ 
lutely,  but  only  conditionally,  or  in  case 

1  Locor.  Theol.,  tom.  6,  p.  963. 
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they  cannot  be  transgressed  without  violat¬ 
ing  the  law  of  charity,  by  contempt  showed 
or  scandal  given,  which,  as  I  have  made 
good  in  the  first  part  of  this  dispute,  so  let 
me  now  produce  for  it  a  plain  testimony  of 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,1  who  holdeth  that 
the  church’s  rites  and  ordinance  do  only 
bind  in  such  sort,  ut  si  extra,  &c.,  “  That 
if,  out  of  the  case  of  scandal  or  contempt, 
through  imprudence,  oblivion,  or  some  rea¬ 
sonable  cause  enforcing,  they  be  omitted,  no 
mortal  sin  is  incurred  before  God;  for  as 
touching  these  constitutions,  I  judge  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Gerson  to  be  most  true,  to  wit,  that 
they  remain  inviolated  so  long  as  the  law  of 
charity  is  not  by  men  violated  about  the 
same.”  Much  less,  then,  can  the  laws  of 
princes  about  things  spiritual  or  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  bind  absolutely,  and  out  of  the  case  of 
violating  the  law  of  charity. 

2.  If  we  be  not  bound  to  receive  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  laws  of  princes  as  good  and 
equitable,  except  only  in  so  far  as  they  are 
warranted  by  the  law  of  God  and  nature, 
then  we  are  not  bound  in  conscience  to  obey 
them,  except  only  conditionally,  in  case  the 
violating  of  them  include  the  violating  of  the 
law  of  God  and  nature ;  but  the  former  is 
true,  therefore  the  latter.  It  is  God’s  pecu¬ 
liar  sovereignty,  that  his  will  is  a  rule  rul¬ 
ing,  hut  not  ruled,  and  that  therefore  a 
thing  is  good  because  God  will  have  it  to 
be  good.  Man’s  will  is  only  such  a  rule  as 
is  ruled  by  higher  rules,  and  it  must  be 
known  to  be  norma  recta  before  it  can  be 
to  us  norma  recti. 

3.  If  we  be  bound  to  try  and  examine, 
by  the  judgment  of  discretion  (following  the 
rules  of  the  wrord),  whether  the  things  which 
princes  command  he  right,  and  such  as  ought 
to  be  done;  and  if  we  find  them  not  to  be 
such,  to  neglect  them,  then  their  laws  can¬ 
not  bind  absolutely  and  by  themselves,  (else 
what  need  wTere  there  of  such  trial  and  exa¬ 
mination  ?)  but  only  conditionally,  and  in 
case  they  cannot  be  neglected  without  vio¬ 
lating  some  other  law,  which  is  of  a  superior 
bond.  But  the  former  we  have  proved  by 
strong  reasons,  therefore  the  latter  standeth 
sure. 

4.  If  neither  princes  may  command,  nor 
we  do  anything  which  is  not  lawful  and  ex¬ 
pedient,  and  according  to  the  other  rules  of 
the  word,  then  the  laws  of  princes  bind  not 
absolutely,  but  only  in  case  the  neglecting 

of  them  cannot  stand  with  the  law  of  cha¬ 
rity  and  the  rules  of  the  word  ;  but  the  for¬ 
mer  hath  been  evinced  and  made  good, 
therefore  the  latter  necessarily  follow eth. 

5.  If  the  laws  of  princes  could  bind  ab¬ 
solutely  and  simply,  so  that  in  no  case,  with¬ 
out  offending  God  and  wounding  our  con- 
science,  we  could  neglect  them,  this  bond 
should  arise  either  from  their  own  authority, 
or  from  the  matter  and  thing  itself  which  is 
commanded ;  but  from  neither  of  these  it 
can  arise,  therefore  from  nothing.  It  can¬ 
not  arise  from  any  authority  which  they 
have,  for  if,  by  their  authority,  we  mean 
their  princely  pre-eminence  and  dignity,  they 
are  princes  when  they  command  things  un¬ 
lawful  as  well  as  when  they  command  things 
lawful ;  and  so  if,  because  of  them  pre-emi¬ 
nence,  their  laws  do  bind,  then  their  un¬ 
lawful  ordinances  do  bind  no  less  than  if 
they  were  lawful ;  but  if  by  their  authority 
we  mean  the  power  which  they  have  of  God 
to  make  laws,  this  power  is  not  absolute  (as 
hath  been  said)  but  limited  ;  therefore  from 
it  no  absolute  bond  can  arise,  but  this  much 
at  the  most,  that  “  kings  on  earth  must  be 
obeyed,1  so  far  as  they  command  in  Christ.” 

Neither  yet  can  the  bond  he  absolute  in 
respect  of  the  thing  itself  which  is  com¬ 
manded. 

When  princes  publish  the  commandments 
of  God,  the  things  themselves  bind  whether 
they  should  command  them  or  not;  but  we 
speak  of  such  things  as  God’s  word  hath  left 
in  their  nature  indifferent,  and  of  such 
things  we  say,  that  if  being  enjoined  by 
princes  they  did  absolutely  bind,  then  they 
should  be  in  themselves  immutably  neces¬ 
sary,  even  secluding  as  well  the  laws  of 
princes  which  enjoin  them,  as  the  end  of 
order,  decency,  and  edification,  whereunto 
they  are  referred.  To  say  no  more,  hath 
not  Dr  Forbesse  told  us  in  Calvin’s  words,2 
Notatu  dignum,  &c.  ?  “  It  is  worthy  of  ob¬ 
servation,  that  human  laws,  whether  they  he 
made  by  the  magistrate  or  by  the  church, 
howsoever  they  be  necessary  to  be  observed 
(I  speak  of  such  as  are  good  and  just),  yet 
they  do  not,  therefore,  by  themselves  bind 
the  conscience,  because  the  whole  necessity  of 
observing  them  looketh  to  the  general  end, 
but  consisteth  not  in  the  things  commanded.” 

6.  Whatsoever  bond  of  conscience  is  not 
confirmed  and  warranted  by  the  word  is, 

1  Perkins  on  Rev.  i.  5. 
s  Iren.,  lib.  2,  cap.  4,  sect.  3. 

_ 

l  De  Judice  Controv.,  cap.  16,  p.  86,  87. 
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before  God,  no  bond  at  all.  But  the  abso¬ 
lute  bond  wherewith  conscience  is  bound  to 
the  obedience  of  the  laws  of  princes  is  not 
confirmed  nor  warranted  by  the  word ; 
therefore  the  proposition  no  man  can  deny, 
who  acknowledgeth  that  none  can  have 
power  or  dominion  over  our  consciences  but 
God  only,  the  great  Lawgiver,  who  alone  can 
save  and  destroy,  James  iv.  12.  Neither 
doth  any  writer,  whom  I  have  seen,  hold 
that  princes  have  any  power  over  men’s 
consciences,  but  only  that  conscience  is 
bound  by  the  laws  of  princes,  for  this  re¬ 
spect,  because  God,  who  hath  power  over 
our  consciences,  hath  tied  us  to  their  laws. 
As  to  the  assumption,  he  who  denyeth  it 
must  give  instance  to  the  contrary.  If  those 
words  of  the  Apostle  be  objected,  Rom. 
xiii.  5,  “  Ye  must  needs  be  subject,  not  only 
for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience’  sake,” 

I  answer,  1.  The  Apostle  saith  not  that 
we  must  obey,  but  that  we  must  be  subject,  for 
conscience’  sake  ;  and  how  oft  shall  we  need 
to  tell  our  opposites  that  subjection  is  one 
thing,  and  obedience  another  ? 

2.  If  he  had  said  that  we  must  obey  for 
conscience’  sake,  yet  this  could  not  have 
been  expounded  of  an  absolute  bond  of  con¬ 
science,  but  only  of  an  hypothetical  bond, 
in  case  that  which  the  magistrate  command- 
eth  cannot  be  omitted  without  breaking  the 
law  of  charity.  If  it  be  said  again,  that  we 
are  not  only  bidden  be  subject,  but  likewise 
to  obey  magistrates,  Tit.  iii.  1 :  Ans.  And 
wffio  denyeth  this  ?  But  still  I  ask,  are  we 
absolutely  and  always  bound  to  obey  magis¬ 
trates?  Nay,  but  only  when  they  com- 
;  mand  such  things  as  are  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  word,  so  that  either  they  must 
be  obeyed  or  the  law  of  charity  shall  be 
broken  ;  in  this  case,  and  no  other,  we  are 
bidden  obey. 

Sect.  31.  Thus  have  we  gained  a  princi- 
;  pal  point,  viz.,  that  the  laws  of  princes  bind 
not  absolutely  but  conditionally,  not  propter 
se,  but  propter  aliud.  Whereupon  it  fol- 
loweth,  that  except  the  breach  of  those  cere¬ 
monial  ordinances  wherewith  we  are  pressed 
include  the  breach  of  the  law  of  charity, 
which  is  of  a  superior  bond,  wTe  are  not  hold- 
en  to  obey  them.  Now  that  it  is  not  the 
breach,  but  the  obedience  of  those  ordi¬ 
nances  which  violateth  the  law  of  charity, 
we  have  heretofore  made  manifest,  and 
in  this  place  we  will  add  only  one  gene¬ 
ral  :  Whensoever  the  law's  of  princes  about 
!  things  ecclesiastical  do  bind  the  conscience 


conditionally,  and  because  of  some  other 
law  of  a  superior  bond,  which  cannot  be  ob¬ 
served  if  they  be  transgressed  (which  is  the 
only  respect  lor  which  they  bind,  when  they 
bind  at  all),  then  the  things  which  they  pre¬ 
scribe  belong  either  to  the  conservation  or 
purgation  of  religion ;  but  the  controverted 
ceremonies  belong  to  neither  of  these,  there¬ 
fore  the  laws  made  thereanent  bind  not, 
because  of  some  other  law  which  is  of  a  su¬ 
perior  bond.  As  to  the  proposition,  will 
any  man  say  that  princes  have  any  more 
power  than  that  w'hich  is  expressed  in  the 
twenty-fifth  article  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  ratified  in  the  first  parliament  of 
king  James  VI.,  which  saith  thus  :  “  More¬ 
over,  to  kings,  princes,  rulers,  and  magis¬ 
trates,  we  affirm  that  chiefly  and  most  prin¬ 
cipally,  the  conservation  and  the  purgation 
of  the  religion  appertains,  so  that  not  only 
they  are  appointed  for  civil  policy,  but  also 
for  maintenance  of  the  true  religion,  and 
for  suppressing  of  idolatry  and  superstition 
whatsoever?”  Hoc  nomine ,  saith  Calvin,1 
maxime  laudantur  sancti  reges  in  scrip- 
tura,  quod  Dei  cultum  corruptum  vel 
eversum  restituerint,  vel  curam  gesserint 
religionis,  ut  sub  illis  pura  et  incolumis 
floreret.  The  twenty-first  Parliament  of 
king  James,  holden  at  Edinburgh  1612,  in 
the  ratification  of  the  acts  and  conclusions 
of  the  General  Assembly,  kept  in  Glas¬ 
gow  1610,  did  innovate  and  change  some 
words  of  that  oath  of  allegiance  which  the 
General  Assembly,  in  reference  to  the  con¬ 
ference  kept  1751,  ordained  to  be  given 
to  the  person  provided  to  any  benefice  with 
cure,  in  the  time  of  his  admission,  by  the 
ordinate.  For  the  form  of  the  oath,  set 
down  by  the  Act  of  the  Assembly,  begin- 
neth  thus:  “  I,  A.  B.,  now  nominate  and 
admitted  to  the  kirk  of  D.,  utterly  testify 
and  declare  in  my  conscience,  that  the  right 
excellent,  right  high,  and  mighty  prince, 
James  VI.,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of 
Scots,  is  the  only  lawful  supreme  governor 
of  this  realm,  as  well  in  things  temporal  as 
in  the  conservation  and  purgation  of  reli¬ 
gion,”  &c.  But  the  form  of  the  oath  set 
down  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  beginnetli 
thus  :  “  I,  A.  B.,  now  nominate  and  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  kirk  of  D.,  testify  and  declare  in 
my  conscience,  that  the  right  excellent,  &c., 
is  the  only  lawful  supreme  governor  of  this 
realm,  as  w'ell  in  matters  spiritual  and  eccle- 


1  Just.,  lib.  4,  cap.  20,  sect.  9. 
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siastical,  as  in  tilings  temporal,”  &c.  Yet 

I  demand,  whether  or  not  do  the  matters 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical ,  of  which  the 
Act  of  Parliament  speaketh,  or  those  all  spi¬ 
ritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes,  of 
which  the  English  oath  of  supremacy  speak¬ 
eth,  comprehend  any  other  thing  than  is 
comprehended  under  the  conservation  and 
purgation  of  religion,  whereof  the  Act  of 
Assembly  speaketh  ?  If  it  be  answered  af¬ 
firmatively,  it  will  follow  that  princes  have 
power  to  destruction,  and  not  to  edification 
only ;  for  whatsoever  may  edify  or  profit 
the  church,  pertaineth  either  to  the  conser¬ 
vation  or  the  purgation  of  religion.  If  ne¬ 
gatively,  then  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
conservation  and  purgation  of  religion  do 
comprehend  all  the  power  which  princes 
have  in  things  ecclesiastical. 

Sect.  32.  Now  to  the  assumption.  And 
first,  that  the  controverted  ceremonies  per¬ 
tain  not  to  the  conservation  of  religion,  but 
contrariwise  to  the  hurt  and  prejudice  of  the 
same,  experience  hath,  alas  !  made  it  too 
manifest ;  for  0  what  a  doleful  decay  of  re¬ 
ligion  have  they  drawn  with  them  in  this 
land  !  Let  them  who  have  seen  Scotland 
in  her  first  glory  tell  how  it  was  then,  and 
how  it  is  now.  Idle  and  idol-like  bishop¬ 
ping  hath  shut  too  the  door  of  painful  and 
profitable  catechising.1  The  keeping  of  some 
festival  days  is  set  up  instead  of  the  thank¬ 
ful  commemoration  of  God’s  inestimable 
benefits,  howbeit  the  festivity  of  Christmas 
hath  hitherto  served  more  to  bacchanalian 
lasciviousness  than  to  the  remembrance  of 
the  birth  of  Christ.2  The  kneeling  down 
upon  the  knees  of  the  body  hath  now  come 
in  place  of  that  humiliation  of  the  soul 
wherewith  worthy  communicants  addressed 
themselves  unto  the  holy  table  of  the  Lord  ; 
and,  generally,  the  external  show  of  these 
fruitless  observances  hath  worn  out  the  very 
file  and  power  of  religion.  Neither  have 
such  effects  ensued  upon  such  ceremonies 
among  us  only,  but  let  it  be  observed  every¬ 
where  else,  if  there  be  not  least  substance 
and  power  of  godliness  among  them  who 
have  most  ceremonies,  whereunto  men  have, 
at  their  pleasure,  given  some  sacred  use  and 
signification  in  the  worship  of  God ;  and 
most  substance  among  them  who  have  few¬ 
est  shows  of  external  rites.  No  man  of 
sound  judgment  (saith  Beza3)  will  deny) 

Jesum  Christum  quo  nudior,  &c.,  “that 
Jesus  Christ,  the  more  naked  he  be,  is  made 
the  more  manifest  to  us ;  whereas,  contrari¬ 
wise,  all  false  religions  use  by  certain  exter¬ 
nal  gesturings  to  turn  away  men  from  divine 
things.”  Zanchius  saith  well  of  the  surplice 
and  other  popish  ceremonies,1  Quod  hcec 
nihil  ad  pietatem  accendendam,  multum 
autem  ad  restinguendam  valeant.  Bellar- 
mine,2  indeed,  pleadeth  for  the  utility  of 
ceremonies,  as  things  belongbncr  to  the  con- 
servation  of  religion.  His  reason  is,  because 
they  set  before  our  senses  such  an  external 
majesty  and  splendour,  whereby  they  cause 
the  more  reverence.  This  he  allegeth  for 
the  utility  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  church 
of  Lome.  And  I  would  know  what  better 
reason  can  be  alleged  for  the  utility  of  ours. 
But  if  this  be  all,  we  throw  back  the  argu¬ 
ment,  because  the  external  majesty  and 
splendour  of  ceremonies  doth  greatly  pre¬ 
judge  and  obscure  the  spirit  and  life  of  the 
worship  of  God,  and  diverteth  the  minds  of 
men  from  adverting  unto  the  same,  which 
we  have  offered  to  be  tried  by  common  ex¬ 
perience.  Durand  himself,  for  as  much  as 
lie  hath  written  in  the  defence  of  ceremo¬ 
nies,  in  his  unreasonable  Rationale,  yet  he 
maketh  this  plain  confession  :3  Sane  in  pri- 
mitiva  ecclesia,  sacrificium  fiehat  in  vasis 
ligneis  et  vestibus  communibus :  tunc  enim 
erant  lignei  calices  et  aurei  s acer dotes  : 
nunc  vero  e  contra  est.  Behold  what  fol- 
loweth  upon  the  majesty  and  splendour 
which  ceremonies  carry  with  them,  and  how 
religion,  at  its  best  and  first  estate,  was 
without  the  same  ! 

Sect.  33.  Neither  yet  do  the  ceremonies 
in  question  belong  to  the  purgation  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  for  wheresoever  religion  is  to  be  purged 
in  a  corrupted  church,  all  men  know  that 
purgation  standeth  in  putting  something 
away,  not  in  keeping  it  still ;  in  voiding 
somewhat,  nor  in  retaining  it;  so  that  a 
church  is  not  purged,  but  left  unpurged, 
when  the  unnecessary  monuments  of  by- 
past  superstition  are  still  preserved  and 
kept  in  the  same.  And  as  for  the  church 
of  Scotland,  least  of  all  could  there  be  any 
purgation  of  it  intended  by  the  resuming  of 
those  ceremonies  ;  for  such  was  the  most 
glorious  and  ever  memorable  reformation  of 
Scotland,  that  it  was  far  better  purged  than 
any  other  neighbour  church.  And  of  Mr 

1  Cart,  on  Acts  viii.  seq,  7. 

2  G.  Buchan.  Hist.  Rer.  Scot.,  lib.  5,  p.  152. 
s  Confess.,  cap.  5,  art.  20. 

1  Epist.  ad  Rcgin.  Elisab.  Epistolar.,  lib.  1,  p.  112. 

2  De  Effect.  Sacr.,  cap.  31. 

s  Rat.,  lib.  1 ;  Tit.  de  Pictur.  et  Cortin. 
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Hooker’s  jest  we  may  make  good  earnest ; 
for,  in  very  deed,  as  the  reformation  of  Ge¬ 
neva  did  pass  the  reformation  of  Germany, 
so  the  reformation  of  Scotland  did  pass  that 
of  Geneva. 

Sect.  34.  Now  hitherto  we  have  dis¬ 
coursed  of  the  power  of  princes,  in  making 
of  laws  about  things  which  concern  the  wor- 
ship  of  God  ;  for  this  power  it  is  which  our 
opposites  allege  for  warrant  of  the  contro¬ 
verted  ceremonies,  wherefore  to  have  spo¬ 
ken  of  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  pur¬ 
pose.  Nevertheless,  because  there  are  also 
other  sorts  of  ecclesiastical  things  beside  the 
making  of  laws,  such  as  the  vocation  of  men 
of  ecclesiastical  order,  the  convocation  and 
moderation  of  councils,  the  judging  and  de¬ 
ciding  of  controversies  about  faith,  and  the 
use  of  the  keys,  in  all  which  princes  have 
some  place  and  power  of  intermeddling,  and 
a  mistaking  in  one  may  possibly  breed  a  mis¬ 
taking  in  all ;  therefore  I  thought  good  here 
to  digress,  and  of  these  also  to  add  somewhat, 
so  far  as  princes  have  power  and  interest  in 
the  same. 

DIGRESSION  I. 

OF  THE  VOCATION  OF  MEN  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL 
ORDER. 

In  the  vocation  and  calling  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  persons,  a  prince  ought  to  carry  himself 
ad  modum  procurantis  speciem,non  desig- 
nantis  individuum  Which  shall  be  more 
plainly  and  particularly  understood  in  these 
propositions  which  follow. 

Propos.  1.  Princes  may  and  ought  to  pro¬ 
vide  and  take  care  that  men  of  those  ecclesi¬ 
astical  orders,  and  those  only  which  are  insti¬ 
tuted  in  the  New  Testament  by  divine  autho¬ 
rity,  have  vocation  and  office  in  the  church. 

Now,  beside  the  apostles,  prophets,  and 
evangelists,  which  were  not  ordained  to  be 
ordinary  and  perpetual  offices  in  the  church, 
there  are  but  two  ecclesiastical  orders  or  de¬ 
grees  instituted  by  Christ  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,1  viz.,  elders  and  deacons.  Excellen- 
ter  canones  duos  tantum  sacros  ordines 
appellari  censet,  diaconatus  scilicet  etpres- 
byteratus,  quia  hos  solos  primitiva  eccle- 
sia  legitur  habuisse,  et  de  his  solis  pre- 
ceptum  apostoli  habemus,  saith  the  Master 
of  sentences.2  As  for  the  order  and  decree 

of  bishops  superior  to  that  of  elders,  that 
there  is  no  divine  ordinance  nor  institution 
for  it,  it  is  not  only  holden  by  Calvin,  Be- 
za,  Bucer,  Martyr,  Sadeel,  Luther,  Chemni- 
tius,  Gerhard,  Balduine,  the  Magdeburgians, 
Musculus,  Piscator,  Hemmingius,  Zanchius, 
Polanus,  Junius,  Pareus,  Fennerus,  Danmus, 
Morney,  Whittakers,  Willets,  Perkins,  Cart¬ 
wright,  the  Professors  of  Leyden,  and  the 
far  greatest  part  of  writers  in  reformed 
churches,  but  also  by  Jerome,  who,  upon 
Tit.  i.,  and  in  his  epistle  to  Evagrius,  speak- 
eth  so  plainly,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Spa- 
lato  is  driven  to  say,1  Desenmus  in  hac 
parte  Hieronymum,  neque  ei  in  his  dictis 
assentimus  ;  also  by  Ambrose  on  1  Tim. 
iii. ;  Augustine  in  his  Book  of  Questions  out 
of  both  Testaments,  quest.  101 ;  Chrysos¬ 
tom  on  1  Tim.  iii. ;  Isidore,  dist.  21,  cap.  1 ; 
the  Canon  Law,  dist.  93,  cap.  24,  and  dist. 

95,  cap.  5 ;  Lombard.,  lib.  4,  dist.  24.  And 
after  him,  by  many  schoolmen,  such  as  Aqui¬ 
nas,  Alensis,  Albertus,  Bonaventura,  Bich- 
ardus,  and  Dominicus  Soto,  all  mentioned 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Spalato,  lib.  2,  cap.  4, 
num.  25.  Gerhard2  citethfor  the  same  judg¬ 
ment,  Anselmus,  Sedulius,  Primasius,  Theo- 
phylactus,  Oecumenius,  the  Council  of  Basil, 
Arelatensis,  J.  Parisiensis,  Erasmus,  Medi¬ 
na,  and  Cassander,  all  which  authors  have 
grounded  thatwhich  theysayupon  Scripture; 
for  beside  that  Scripture  maketh  no  differ¬ 
ence  of  order  and  degree  betwixt  bishops  and 
elders,  it  showeth  also  that  they  are  one  and 
the  same  order.  For  in  Ephesus  and  Crete, 
they  who  were  made  elders  were  likewise 
made  bishops,  Acts  xx.  17,  28 ;  Tit.  i.  5,  7. 
And  the  Apostle,  Phil.  i.  1,  divideth  the 
whole  ministry  in  the  church  of  Philippi 
into  two  orders,  bishops  and  deacons.  More¬ 
over,  1  Tim.  iii.,  he  giveth  order  only  for 
bishops  and  deacons,  but  saith  nothing  of  a 
third  order.  Wherefore  it  is  manifest,  that 
beside  those  two  orders  of  elders  and  dea¬ 
cons,  there  is  no  other  ecclesiastical  order 
which  hath  any  divine  institution,  or  ne¬ 
cessary  use  in  the  church ;  and  princes 
should  do  well  to  apply  their  power  and  au¬ 
thority  to  the  extirpation  and  rooting  out  of 
popes,  cardinals,  patriarchs,  primates,  arch¬ 
bishops,  bishops,  suffragans,  abbots,  deans, 
vice-deans,  priors,  archdeacons,  subdeacons, 
abbots,  chancellors,  chantors,  subchantors, 
exorcists,  monks,  eremites,  acoloths,  and  all 

1  Fr.  Jun.  Aniraad  in  Bell.,  con.  5,  lib.  1,  cap.  11. 

2  Lib.  4,  dist.  24. 

1  De  Rep.  Eccl.,  lib.  2,  cap.  3,  num.  47. 

2  Loc.  Theol.,  tom.  6,  p.  374—376. 
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the  rabble  of  popish  orders,  which  undo  the 
church,  and  work  more  mischief  in  the  earth 
than  can  be  either  soon  seen  or  shortly  told. 

But,  contrariwise,  princes  ought  to  esta¬ 
blish  and  maintain  in  the  church,  elders  and 
deacons,  according  to  the  apostolical  institu¬ 
tion.  Now  elders  are  either  such  as  labour 
in  the  word  and  doctrine,  or  else  such  as 
are  appointed  for  discipline  only.  They 
who  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine  are 
either  such  as  do  only  teach,  and  are  or¬ 
dained  for  conserving,  in  schools  and  semi¬ 
naries  of  learning,  the  purity  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  the  true  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  and  for  detecting  and  confuting 
the  contrary  heresies  and  errors,  whom  the 
Apostle  calleth  doctors  or  teachers  ;  or  else 
they  are  such  as  do  not  only  teach,  but  also 
have  a  more  particular  charge  to  watch  over 
the  flock,  to  seek  that  which  is  lost,  to  bring 
home  that  which  wandereth,  to  heal  that 
which  is  diseased,  to  bind  up  that  which  is 
broken,  to  visit  every  family,  to  warn  every 
person,  to  rebuke,  to  comfort,  &c.,  whom 
the  Apostle  called  sometimes  pastors,  and 
sometimes  bishops  or  overseers.  The  other 
sort  of  elders  are  ordained  only  for  disci¬ 
pline  and  church  government,  and  for  assist¬ 
ing  of  the  pastors  in  ruling  the  people,  over¬ 
seeing  their  manners,  and  censuring  their 
faults.  That  this  sort  of  elders  is  instituted 
by  the  Apostle,  it  is  put  out  of  doubt,  not 
alone  by  Calvin,  Beza,  and  the  divines  of 
Geneva,  but  also  by  Chemnitius  [Exam. 
part  2,  p.  218),  Gerhard  ( Loc .  Theol.,  tom. 

6,  p.  363,  364),  Zanchius  (in  4  Prcec.,  col. 
727),  Martyr  (in  1  Cor.  xii.  28),  Bullinger 
(in  1  Tim.  v.  17),  Junius  ( Animcid .  in  Bell., 
contr.  5,  lib.  1,  cap.  2),  Polanus  [Synt.,  lib. 

7,  cap.  11),  Pareus  (in  Bom.  xii.  8  ;  1  Cor. 
xii.  28),  Cartwright  (on  1  Tim.  v.  17),  the 
Professors  of  Leyden  (Syn.  Pur.  Theol.  disp. 
42,  thes.  20),  and  many  more  of  our  divines, 
who  teach  that  the  Apostle,  1  Tim.  v.  17, 
directly  implieth  that  there  were  some  el¬ 
ders  who  ruled  well,  and  yet  laboured  not  in 
the  word  and  doctrine ;  and  those  elders  he 
meaneth  by  them  that  rule,  Rom.  xii.  8 ; 
and  by  governments,  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  where 
the  Apostle  saith  not,  helps  in  governments , 
as  our  new  English  translation  corruptly 
readeth,  but  helps,  governments,  & c.  plain¬ 
ly  putting  governments  for  a  different  order 
from  helps  or  deacons.  Of  these  elders1 

speaketh  Ambrose,1  as  Dr  Fulk  alsounder- 
standeth  him,2  showing  that  with  all  nations 
eldership  is  honourable;  wherefore  the  syna¬ 
gogue  also,  and  afterwards  the  church,  hath 
had  some  elders  of  the  congregation,  with- 
out  whose  council  and  advice  nothing  was 
done  in  the  church  ;  and  that  he  knew  not 
by  what  negligence  this  had  grown  out  of 
use,  except  it  had  been  by  the  sluggishness 
of  the  teachers,  or  rather  their  pride,  whilst 
they  seemed  to  themselves  to  be  something, 
and  so  did  arrogate  the  doing  of  all  by  them¬ 
selves. 

Deacons  were  instituted  by  the  apostles3 
for  collecting,  receiving,  keeping,  and  distri¬ 
buting  ecclesiastical  goods,  which  were  given 
and  dedicated  for  the  maintenance  of  minis¬ 
ters,  churches,  schools,  and  for  the  help  and 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  stranger,  the  sick,  and 
the  weak  ;  also  for  furnishing  such  things  as 
are  necessary  to  the  ministration  of  the  sa¬ 
craments.4  Besides  which  employments,  the 
Scripture  hath  assigned  neither  preaching, 
nor  baptising,  nor  any  other  ecclesiastical 
function  to  ordinary  deacons. 

Propos.  2.  Princes,  in  their  dominions, 
ought  to  procure  and  effect,  that  there  be 
never  wanting  men  qualified  and  fit  for 
those  ecclesiastical  functions  and  charges 
which  Christ  hath  ordained,  and  that  such 
men  only  be  called,  chosen,  and  set  apart 
for  the  same. 

There  are  two  things  contained  in  this 
proposition.  1.  That  princes  ought  to  pro¬ 
cure  that  the  church  never  want  men  quali¬ 
fied  and  gifted  for  the  work  and  service  of 
the  holy  ministry,  for  which  end  and  pur¬ 
pose  they  ought  to  provide  and  maintain 
schools  and  colleges,  entrusted  and  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  rule  and  oversight  of  orthodox, 
learned,  godly,  faithful,  and  diligent  mas¬ 
ters,  that  so  qualified  and  able  men  may  be 
still  furnished  and  sent  to  take  care  that  the 
ministers  of  the  church  neither  want  due 
reverence,  1  Tim.  v.  17  ;  Heb.  xiii.  17,  nor 
sufficient  maintenance,  1  Cor.  ix.,  that  so 
men  be  not  scarred  from  the  service  of  the 
ministry,  but  rather  encouraged  unto  the 
same,  2  Chron.  xxxi.  4. 

2.  That  princes  ought  also  to  take  order 
and  course,  that  well-qualified  men,  and  no 
others,  be  advanced  and  called  to  bear 
charge  and  office  in  the  church,  for  which 

1  On  1  Tim.  t.  1. 

3  On  1  Tim.  v.  17. 

*  Zanch.  in  4  Prose.,  col.  766.  767. 

4  Jun.  Anim.  in  Bell.,  cont.  5,  lib.  1,  cap.  13. 
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1  Tertullian  also  maketh  mention  of  them.  Apo- 
loget,  cap.  39;  and  Clemens,  epist.  1,  ad  Jacob. 
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purpose  they  should  cause  not  one  disdain¬ 
ful  prelate,  but  a  whole  presbytery  or  com¬ 
pany  of  elders,  to  take  trial  of  him  who  is 
to  be  taken  into  the  number  of  preaching 
elders,  and  to  examine  well  the  piety  of  his 
life,  the  verity  of  his  doctrine,  and  his  fit¬ 
ness  to  teach.  And  further,  that  due  trial 
may  be  continually  had  of  the  growth  or 
decay  of  the  graces  and  utterance  of  every 
pastor,  it  is  the  part  of  princes  to  enjoin  the 
visitation  of  particular  churches,  and  the 
keeping  of  other  presbyterial  meetings,  like¬ 
wise  the  assembling  of  provincial  and  na¬ 
tional  synods,  for  putting  order  to  such 
things  as  have  not  been  helped  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  presbyteries.  And  as  for  the  other 
sort  of  elders,  together  with  deacons,  we 
judge  the  ancient  order  of  this  church  to 
have  been  most  convenient  for  providing  of 
well-qualified  men  for  those  functions  and 
offices:  for  the  eighth  head  of  the  First 
Book  of  Discipline,  touching  the  election 
of  elders  and  deacons,  ordaineth  that  only 
men  of  best  knowledge  and  cleanest  life  be 
nominate  to  be  in  election,  and  that  their 
names  be  publicly  read  to  the  whole  church 
by  the  minister,  giving  them  advertisement 
that  from  among  them  must  be  chosen  el¬ 
ders  and  deacons,  that  if  any  of  these  nomi¬ 
nate  be  noted  with  public  infamy,  he  ought 
to  be  repelled  ;  and  that  if  any  man  know 
others  of  better  qualities  within  the  church 
than  those  that  be  nominate,  they  shall  be 
put  in  election,  that  the  church  may  have 

1  the  choice. 

If  these  courses,  whereof  we  have  spoken, 
be  followed  by  Christian  princes,  they  shall, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  procure  that  the 
church  shall  be  served  with  able  and  fit  mi¬ 
nisters  ;  but  though  thus  they  may  procu¬ 
rare  speciem,  yet  they  may  not  designare 
individuum,  which  now  I  am  to  demon¬ 
strate. 

Propos.  3.  Nevertheless,1  princes  may 
not  design  nor  appoint  such  or  such  particu¬ 
lar  men  to  the  charge  of  such  or  such  par¬ 
ticular  churches,  or  to  the  exercise  of  such  or 
such  ecclesiastical  functions,  but  ought  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  such  an  order  and  form  be  kept  in 
the  election  and  ordination  of  the  ministers 
of  the  church,  as  is  warranted  by  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  apostles  and  primitive  church. 

The  vocation  of  a  minister  hi  the  church 
is  either  inward  or  outward.  The  inward 

calling  which  one  must  have  in  finding  him¬ 
self,  by  the  grace  of  God,  made  both  able 
and  willing  to  serve  God  and  his  church 
faithfully  in  the  holy  ministry,  lieth  not 
open  to  the  view  of  men,  and  is  only  mani¬ 
fest  to  him  from  whom  nothing  can  be  hid  ; 
the  outward  calling  is  made  up  of  election 
and  ordination:  that  signified  in  Scripture 
by  yeipoTtivia,  this  by  ■^fioodeaia’  concern¬ 
ing  which  things  we  say  with  Zanchius,1  Ma¬ 
gistrate,  &c.  :  “  It  pertaineth  to  a  Chris¬ 
tian  magistrate  and  prince  to  see  for  min¬ 
isters  unto  his  churches.  But  how?  Not 
out  of  his  own  arbitrement,  but  as  God’s 
word  teacheth  ;  therefore  let  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  epistles  of  Paul  be  read, 
how  ministers  were  elected  and  ordained, 
and  let  them  follow  that  form.” 

The  right  of  election  pertaineth  to  the 
whole  church,  which  as  it  is  maintained  by 
foreign  divines  who  write  of  the  controver¬ 
sies  with  Papists,  and  as  it  was  the  order 
which  this  church  prescribed  in  the  Books 
of  Discipline,  so  it  is  commended  unto  us 
by  the  example  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the 
churches  planted  by  them.  Joseph  and 
Matthias  were  chosen  and  offered  to  Christ 
by  the  whole  church,  being  about  120  per¬ 
sons,  Acts  i.  15,  23  ;  the  apostles  required 
the  whole  church  and  multitude  of  disciples, 
to  choose  out  from  among  them  seven  men 
to  be  deacons,  Acts  vi.  2,  3  ;  the  Holy  Ghost 
said  to  the  whole  church  at  Antioch,  being 
assembled  together  to  minister  unto  the 
Lord,  “  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul,” 
Acts  xiii.  1,  2 ;  the  whole  church  chose 
Judas  and  Silas  to  be  sent  to  Antioch,  Acts 
xv.  22 ;  the  brethren  who  travelled  in  the 
church’s  affairs  were  chosen  by  the  church, 
and  are  called  the  church’s  messengers, 

2  Cor.  viii.  19,  23 ;  such  men  only  were  or¬ 
dained  elders  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  -who 
were  chosen  and  approved  by  the  whole 
church,  their  suffrages  being  signified  by 
the  lifting  up  of  their  hands,  Acts  xiv.  23. 
Albeit,  Chrysostom  and  other  ecclesiastical 
writers  use  the  word  \etporovia  for  ordina¬ 
tion  and  imposition  of  hands,  yet  when  they 
take  it  in  this  sense,  they  speak  it  figura¬ 
tively  and  synecdochically,  as  Junius  snow- 
eth.2  F or  these  two,  election  by  most  voices, 
and  ordination  by  laying  on  of  hands,  were 
joined  together,  did  cohere,  as  an  antece¬ 
dent  and  a  consequent,  whence  the  use  ob- 

1  Jun.  nbi  sup.,  cap.  7,  nota.  17;  Bald,  de  Cas. 
Cons.,  lib.  4,  cap.  5,  cas.  5;  Ger.  Loc.  Tkeol.,  tom. 

6,  p.  835, 132. 

1  In  4  Praec.,  col.  794. 

3  Aniin.  in  Bell.,  cont,  5,  lib.  1,  cap.  7,  nota.  59. 
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tained,  that  the  whole  action  should  be  sig¬ 
nified  by  one  word,  per  modum  intellectus, 
collecting  the  antecedent  from  the  conse- 
quent,  and  the  consequent  from  the  antece¬ 
dent.  Nevertheless,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
per  and  native  signification  of  the  word,  it 
noteth  the  signifying  of  a  suffrage  or  elec¬ 
tion  by  the  lifting  up  of  the  hand,  for  \et- 
ftororeiv  is  no  other  thing  nor  \eTpas  re«- 
reiv  or  avareiveiv,  to  lift  or  hold  up  the 
hands  in  sign  of  a  suffrage ;  and  so  Chry¬ 
sostom  himself  useth  the  word  when  he 
speaketh  properly,  for  he  saith  that  the  se¬ 
nate  of  Rome  took  upon  him  ^ eipororeir 
$eovs ;  that  is  (as  D.  Potter  turneth  his 
words1),  to  make  gods  by  most  voices. 

Bellarmine2  reckoneth  out  three  significa¬ 
tions  of  the  word  yeipmorei v  :  1.  To  choose 
by  suffrages ;  2.  Simply  to  choose  which 
way  soever  it  be  ;  3.  To  ordain  by  imposi¬ 
tion  of  hands.  Junius  answereth  him,3 
that  the  first  is  the  proper  signification ; 
the  second  is  metaphorical ;  the  third  sy- 
necdochical. 

Our  English  translators,  2  Cor.  i.  19, 
have  followed  the  metaphorical  signification, 
and  in  this  place,  Acts  xiv.  23,  the  synecdo- 
chical.  But  what  had  they  to  do  either 
with  a  metaphor  or  a  synecdoche  when 
the  text  may  bear  the  proper  sense  ?  Now 
that  Luke,  in  this  place,  useth  the  word  in 
the  proper  sense,  and  not  in  the  synecdochi- 
cal,  Gerhard4  proveth  from  the  words  which 
he  subjoineth,  to  signify  the  ordaining  of 
those  elders  by  the  laying  on  of  hands ;  for 
he  saith  that  they  prayed,  and  fasted,  and 
commended  them  to  the  Lord,  in  which 
words  he  implieth  the  laying  on  of  hands 
upon  them,  as  may  be  learned  from  Acts 
vi.  6,  “  When  they  had  prayed,  they  laid 
their  hands  on  them Acts  xiii.  3,  “  When 
they  had  fasted,  and  prayed,  and  laid  their 
hands  on  them so  Acts  viii.  15, 17,  pray¬ 
er  and  laying  on  of  hands  went  together. 
Wherefore  by  yeipoTovrjaarTfs  Luke  point- 
eth  at  the  election  of  those  elders  by  voices, 
being,  in  the  following  words,  to  make  men¬ 
tion  of  their  ordination  by  imposition  of 
hands. 

Cartwright5  hath  for  the  same  point  other 
weighty  reasons  :  “  It  is  absurd  (saith  he)  to 
imagine  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  Luke, 


1  Charity  Mistaken,  sect.  5,  p.  145. 

3  I)e  Cleric.,  lib.  1,  cap.  7. 

*  Ubi  supra.,  nota.  55. 

4  Loc.  Theol.,  tom.  6,  p.  151. 
s  On  Acts  xiv.  23. 


speaking  with  the  tongues  of  men,  that  is  to 
say,  to  their  understanding,  should  use  a 
word  in  that  signification  in  which  it  was 
never  used  before  his  time  by  any  writer, 
holy  or  profane ;  for  how  could  he  then  be 
understood,  if  using  the  note  and  name  they 
used,  he  should  have  fled  from  the  significa¬ 
tion  whereunto  they  used  it,  unless  there¬ 
fore  his  purpose  was  to  write  that  which 
none  could  read  ?  It  must  needs  be  that  as 
he  wrote  so  he  meant  the  election  by  voices. 
And  if  Demosthenes,  for  knowledge  in  the 
tongue,  w'ould  have  been  ashamed  to  have 
noted  the  laying  down  of  hands  by  a  word 
that  signifieth  the  lifting  of  them  up,  they 
do  the  Holy  Ghost  (which  taught  Demos¬ 
thenes  to  speak)  great  injury  in  imsing  this 
impropriety  and  strangeness  of  speech  unto 
himself,  which  is  yet  more  absurd,  consider¬ 
ing  that  there  were  both  proper  words  to  ut¬ 
ter  the  laying  on  of  hands  by,  and  the  same 
also  was  used  in  the  translation  of  the  LXX., 
which  Luke,  for  the  Gentiles’  sake,  did,  as 
it  may  seem  (where  he  conveniently  could), 
most  follow.  And  yet  it  is  most  of  all  ab¬ 
surd  that  Luke,  which  straiteneth  himself 
to  keep  the  words  of  the  seventy  interpre¬ 
ters,  when  as  he  could  have  otherwise  utter¬ 
ed  things  in  better  terms  than  they  did, 
should  here  forsake  the  phrase  wherewith 
they  noted  the  laying  on  of  hands,  being 
most  proper  and  natural  to  signify  the 
same.  The  Greek  Scholiast  also,  and  the 
Greek  Ignatius,  do  plainly  refer  this  word 
to  the  choice  of  the  church  by  voices.” 

But  it  is  objected,  that  Luke  saith  not  of 
the  whole  church,  but  only  of  Paul  and  Bar¬ 
nabas,  that  they  made  them  by  voices  elders 
in  every  city. 

Ans.  But  how  can  one  imagine  that  be¬ 
twixt  them  two  alone  the  matter  went  to 
suffrages  ?  Election  by  most  voices,  or  the 
lifting  up  of  the  hand  in  taking  of  a  suffrage, 
had  place  only  among  a  multitude  assem¬ 
bled  together.  Wherefore  we  say  with  Ju¬ 
nius,1  that  ro  xeipororeir  is  both  a  com¬ 
mon  and  a  particular  action  whereby  a  man 
chooseth,  by  his  own  suffrage  in  particular, 
and  likewise  with  others  in  common,  so 
that  in  one  and  the  same  action  we  cannot 
divide  those  things  which  are  so  ioined  to¬ 
gether. 

From  that  which  hath  been  said,  it  plain¬ 
ly  appeareth  that  the  election  of  ministers, 
according  to  the  apostolic  institution,  per- 
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taineth  to  the  whole  body  of  that  church 
where  they  are  to  serve  ;  and  that  this  was 
the  apostolic  and  primitive  practice,  it  is 
acknowledged  even  by  some  of  the  Papists, 
such  as  Lorinus,  Salmeron,  and  Gaspar 
Sanctius,  all  upon  Acts  xiv.  23.  The  canon 
law1  itself  commendeth  this  form  and  saith, 
Electio  clericorum  est  petitio  pleb'cs.  And 
was  he  not  a  popish  archbishop2  who  conde¬ 
scended  that  the  city  of  Magedeburg  should 
have  jus  vocandi  ac  constituendi  ecclesice 
ministros  ?  Neither  would  the  city  accept 
of  peace  without  this  condition. 

That  in  the  ancient  church,  for  a  long 
time,  the  election  of  ministers  remained  in 
the  power  of  the  whole  church  or  congrega¬ 
tion,  it  is  evident  from  Cypr.,  lib.  1,  epist. 
4,  68 ;  August.,  epist.  106 ;  Leo  I.,  epist. 
95 ;  Socrat.,  lib.  4,  cap.  30  ;  and  lib.  6, 
cap.  2 ;  Possidon,  in  Vita  Aug.,  cap.  4. 
The  testimonies  and  examples  themselves, 
i  for  brevity’s  cause,  I  omit.  As  for  the  thir¬ 
teenth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea, 
which  forbiddeth  to  permit  to  the  people  the 
election  of  such  as  were  to  minister  at  the 
altar,  we  say  with  Osiander,3  that  this  canon 
cannot  be  approved,  except  only  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  that  howbeit  the  people’s  election  and 
consent  be  necessary,  yet  the  election  is  not 
wholly  and  solely  to  be  committed  to  them, 
excluding  the  judgment  and  voice  of  the 
clergy.  And  that  this  is  all  which  the  Coun- 
|  cil  meant,  we  judge  with  Calvin4  and  Ger¬ 
hard.5  That  this  is  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  canon,  Junius6  proveth  both  by  the 
words  byXois  eirirpeireiv,  permittere  turbis, 
for  kTriTpf.ire.iv  signifieth  to  quit  and  leave 
the  whole  matter  to  the  fidelity  and  vail  of 
others  ;  and,  likewise,  by  the  common  end 
and  purpose  of  that  Council  -which  was  to  re¬ 
press  certain  faults  of  the  people  which  had 
prevailed  through  custom.  Indeed,  if  the 
whole  matter  were  altogether  left  to  the 
people,  contentions  and  confusions  might  be 
feared  ;  but  whilst  we  plead  for  the  election 
!  of  the  people,  we  add, 

1.  Let  the  clergy  of  the  adjacent  bounds, 
in  their  pi’esbyterial  assembly,  try  and  judge 
who  are  fit  for  the  ministry ;  thereafter  let 
a  certain  number  of  those  who  are  by  them 
approven  as  fit,  be  offered  and  propounded 


1  Dec.,  part.  1,  dist.  62. 

2  Thuar.  Hist.,  lib.  83,  p.  85. 

3  Hist.  Ecel.,  cent.  4,  lib.  3.  cap.  38. 

4  In  Acts  xiv.  23. 

5  Ubi  supra.,  p.  178. 

6  Ubi  supra.,  nota.  16. 


to  the  vacant  church,  that  a  free  election 
may  be  made  of  some  one  of  that  number, 
providing  always  that  if  the  church  or  con¬ 
gregation  have  any  real  reason  for  refusing 
the  persons  nominate  and  offered  unto  them, 
and  for  choosing  of  others,  their  lawful  de¬ 
sires  be  herein  yielded  unto. 

2.  Even  when  it  comes  to  the  election,1 
yet  populus  non  solus  judicat,  sed  prce- 
unte  et  moderante  actionem  clero  et  pres- 
byterio ,  let  the  elders  of  the  congregation, 
together  with  some  of  the  clergy  concurring 
with  them,  moderate  the  action,  and  go  be¬ 
fore  the  body  of  the  people. 

Would  to  God  that  these  things  were 
observed  by  all  who  desire  the  worthy  office 
of  a  pastor ;  for  neither  the  patron’s  pre¬ 
sentation,  nor  the  clergy’s  nomination,  exa¬ 
mination  and  recommendation,  nor  the  bi¬ 
shop’s  laying  on  of  hands  and  giving  of  in¬ 
stitution,  nor  all  these  put  together,  can 
make  up  to  a  man’s  calling  to  be  a  pastor 
to  such  or  such  a  particular  flock,  without 
their  own  free  election.  Even,  as  in  those 
places  where  princes  are  elected,  the  elec¬ 
tion  gives  them  jus  ad  rem  (as  they  speak), 
without  which  the  inauguration  can  never 
give  them  jus  in  re  ;  so  a  man  hath,  from 
his  election,  power  to  be  a  pastor  so  far  as 
concerneth  jus  ad  rem,  and  ordination  only 
applietli  him  to  the  actual  exercising  of  his 
pastoral  office,  which  ordination  ought  to  be 
given  unto  him  only  who  is  elected,  and  that 
because  he  is  elected.  And  of  him  who  is 
obtruded  and  thrust  upon  a  people,  without 
their  own  election,  it  is  well  said  by  Zan- 
chius,  that  he  can  neither  with  a  good  con¬ 
science  exercise  his  ministry,  nor  yet  be 
profitable  to  the  people,  because  they  will 
not  wnllingly  hear  him,  nor  submit  them¬ 
selves  unto  him. 

Furthermore,  because  patronages  and  pre¬ 
sentation  to  benefices  do  often  prejudge  the 
free  and  lawful  election  which  God’s  word 
craveth,  therefore  the  Second  Book  of  Dis-  I 
cipline,  chap.  12,  albeit  it  permitteth  and 
alloweth  the  ancient  patrons  of  prebenda¬ 
ries,  and  such  benefices  as  have  not  curam 
animarum,  to  reserve  their  patronages,  and 
to  dispone  thereupon  to  benefices  that  have 
curam  animarum,  may  have  no  place  in 
this  light  of  reformation.  Not  that  we 
think  a  man  presented  to  a  benefice  that 
hath  curam  animarum  cannot  be  lawfully 
elected,  but  because  of  the  often  and  ordi- 


1  Jun.,  ubi  supra.,  nota.  24. 
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nary  abuse  of  this  unnecessary  custom,  we 
could  wish  it  abolished  by  princes. 

It  followeth  to  speak  of  ordination,  where¬ 
in,  with  Calvin,1  Junius,2  Gersom  Bucer,3 
and  other  learned  men,  we  distinguish  be¬ 
twixt  the  act  of  it  and  the  rite  of  it.  The 
act  of  ordination  standeth  in  the  mission  to 
the  deputation  of  a  man  to  an  ecclesiastical 
function,  with  power  and  authority  to  per¬ 
form  the  same ;  and  thus  are  pastors  or¬ 
dained  when  they  are  sent  to  a  people  with 
power  to  preach  the  word,  minister  the  sa¬ 
craments,  and  exercise  ecclesiastical  disci¬ 
pline  among  them.  For  “  How  shall  they 
preach  except  they  be  sent  ?”  Rom.  x.  15. 
Unto  which  mission  or  ordination  neither 
prayer  nor  imposition  of  hands,  nor  any 
other  of  the  church’s  rites,  is  essential  and 
necessary,  as  the  Archbishop  of  Spalato  show- 
eth,4  who  placeth  the  essential  act  of  ordina¬ 
tion  in  missione  potestativa,  or  a  simple 
deputation  and  application  of  a  minister  to 
his  ministerial  function  with  power  to  per¬ 
form  it.  This  may  be  done,  saith  he,  by 
word  alone,  without  any  other  ceremony, 
in  such  sort  that  the  fact  should  hold,  and 
the  ordination  thus  given  should  be  valid 
enough.  When  a  man  is  elected  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  church,  then  his  ordination 
is  quasi  solennis  missio  in  possessionem 
honoris  illius,  ex  decreto,  saith  Junius.5 
Chemnitius  noteth,'5  that  when  Christ,  after 
he  had  chosen  his  twelve  apostles,  ordained 
them  to  preach  the  gospel,  to  cast  out  de¬ 
vils,  and  to  heal  diseases,  we  read  of  no  ce¬ 
remony  used  in  this  ordination,  but  only 
that  Christ  gave  them  power  to  preach,  to 
heal,  and  to  cast  out  devils,  and  so  sent  them 
away  to  the  work.  And  howsoever  the 
church  hath  for  order  and  decency  used  some 
rite  in  ordination,  yet  there  is  no  such  rite 
to  be  used  with  opinion  of  necessity,  or  as 
appointed  by  Christ  or  his  apostles.  When 
our  writers  prove  against  Papists  that  order 
is  no  sacrament,  this  is  one  of  their  argu- 
'  ments,  that  there  is  no  rite  instituted  in  the 
New  Testament  to  be  used  in  the  giving  of 
orders.  Yet  because  imposition  of  hands 
was  used  in  ordination  not  only  by  the  apos¬ 
tles,  who  had  power  to  give  extraordina¬ 
rily  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  like- 

wise  by  the  presbytery  or  company  of  el¬ 
ders;  and  Timothy  did  not  only  receive  the 
gift  that  was  in  him,  by  the  laying  on  of 
Paul’s  hands,  2  Tim.  i.  16,  as  the  mean, 
but  also  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
the  presbytery,  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  as  the  rite 
and  sign  of  his  ordination ;  therefore  the 
church,  in  the  after  ages,  hath  still  kept  and 
used  the  same  rite  in  ordination,  which  rite 
shall,  with  our  leave,  be  yet  retained  in  the 
church,  providing,  1.  It  be  not  used  with 
opinion  of  necessity  ;  for  that  the  church 
hath  full  liberty  either  to  use  any  other  de¬ 
cent  rite  (not  being  determined  by  the  word 
to  any  one),  or  else  to  use  no  rite  at  all,  be¬ 
side  a  public  declaration  that  the  person 
there  presented  is  called  and  appointed  to 
serve  the  church  in  the  pastoral  office,  toge¬ 
ther  with  exhortation  to  the  said  person, 
and  the  commending  of  him  to  the  grace  of 
God,  the  church  not  being  tied  by  the  word 
to  use  any  rite  at  all  in  the  giving  of  ordi¬ 
nation.  2.  That  it  be  not  used  as  a  sacred 
significant  ceremony  to  represent  and  signi¬ 
fy  either  the  delivering  to  the  person  or¬ 
dained  authority  to  preach  and  to  minister 
the  sacraments,  or  the  consecration  and 
mancipation  of  him  to  the  holy  ministry ; 
or,  lastly,  God’s  bestowing  of  the  gifts  of  his 
Spirit  upon  him,  together  with  his  powerful 
protection  and  gracious  preservation  in  the 
performing  of  the  works  of  his  calling,  but 
only  as  a  moral  sign,  solemnly  to  assign  and 
point  out  the  person  ordained  ;  which,  also, 
was  one  of  the  ends  and  uses  whereunto  this 
rite  of  laying  on  of  hands  was  applied  by  the 
apostles  themselves,  as  Chemnitius  showeth.1 
And  so  Joshua  was  designed  and  known  to  i 
the  people  of  Israel  as  the  man  appointed 
to  be  the  successor  of  Moses,  by  that  very 
sign,  that  Moses  laid  his  hands  on  him, 
Deut.  xxxiv. 

As  a  sacred  significant  ceremony  we  may 
not  use  it,  1.  Because  it  hath  been  proved,1 
that  men  may  never,  at  their  pleasure,  as¬ 
cribe  to  any  rite  whatsoever,  a  holy  signi¬ 
fication  of  some  mystery  of  faith  or  duty  of 
piety.  The  apostles,  indeed,  by  laying  on 
of  their  hands,  did  signify  their  giving  of 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  but,  now,  as 
the  miracle,  so  the  mystery  hath  ceased,  1 
and  the  church  not  having  such  power  to  ( 
make  the  signification  answer  to  the  sign,  if 
now  a  sacred  or  mystical  signification  be 
placed  in  the  rite,  it  is  but  an  empty  and 

1  In  Tim.  iv.  14. 

*  Ubi  9upra.,  cap.  3. 

3  Dc  Cfubern.  Eccl. 

4  De  Rep.  Eccl.,  lib.  2,  cap.  3,  num.  54  ;  et  cap. 
4,  nnm.  13,  19  ;  ct  lib.  2,  cap.  5,  nura.  48. 

3  Ubi  snpra.,  cap.  7,  nota.  59. 

1  *  Exam.,  part  2,  p.  221. 

1  Ubi  supra.  3  Supra.,  cap.  5. 
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void  sign,  and  rather  minical  than  mystical. 
2.  All  such  sacred  rites  as  have  been  noto¬ 
riously  abused  to  superstition,  if  they  have 
no  necessary  use,  ought  to  be  abolished,  as 
we  have  also  proven  ;*  therefore,  if  imposi¬ 
tion  of  hands  in  ordination  be  accounted  and 
used  as  a  sacred  rite,  and  as  having  a  sacred 
signification  (the  use  of  it  not  being  neces¬ 
sary),  it  becometh  unlawful,  by  reason  of 
the  bygone  and  present  superstitious  abuse 
of  the  same  in  Popery. 

Now  the  right  and  power  of  giving  ordi¬ 
nation  to  the  ministers  of  the  church  belong- 
etli  primarily  and  wholly  to  Christ,  who  com- 
municateth  the  same  with  his  bride  the 
church.  Both  the  bridegroom  for  his  part, 
and  the  bride  for  her  part,  have  delivered 
this  power  of  ordination  to  the  presbytery 
jure  divino.  Afterward  the  presbytery  con¬ 
ferred,  jure  humano,  this  power  upon  them, 
who  were  specially  called  bishops,  whence 
the  tyrannical  usurpation  of  bishops  hath  in 
process  followed,  claiming  the  proper  right 
and  ordinary  position  of  that  which  at  first 
they  had  only  by  free  concession  ;  and  thus 
that  great  divine,  Franciscus  Junius,2  de- 
riveth  the  power  of  ordination.  All  which, 
that  it  may  be  plain  unto  us,  let  us  observe 
four  several  passages. 

1.  The  whole  church3  hath  the  power 
of  ordination  communicated  to  her  from 
Christ,  to  whom  it  wholly  pertaineth  ;  for, 

1.  It  is  most  certain  (and  among  our  writers 
agreed  upon)  that,  to  the  whole  church  col¬ 
lectively  taken,  Christ  hath  delivered  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  with  power 
to  use  the  same,  promising  that  whosoever 
the  church  bindeth  on  earth,  shall  be  bound 
in  heaven,  and  whosoever  she  looseth  on 
earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven,  Matt,  xviii. 
18;  therefore  he  hath  also  delivered  unto 
the  whole  church  power  to  call  and  ordain 
ministers  for  using  the  keys,  otherwise  the 
promise  might  be  made  void,  because  the 
ministers  which  she  now  hath  may  fail.  2. 
Christ  hath  appointed  a  certain  and  an  or¬ 
dinary  way  how  the  church  may  provide 
herself  of  ministers,  and  so  may  have  ever 
in  herself  the  means  of  grace  and  comfort 
sufficient  to  herself,  according  to  that  of  the 
Apostle,  1  Cor.  iii.  21,  22,  “  All  things  are 
yours,  whether  Paul  or  Apollos,”  &c.  But 
if  she  had  not  the  power  of  ordaining  mi- 

nisters  unto  herself  when  she  needeth,  then 
might  she  sometimes  be  deprived  of  such  an 
ordinary  and  certain  way  of  providing  her¬ 
self.  3.  When  the  ministry  of  the  church 
faileth  or  is  wanting,  Christian  people  have 
power  to  exercise  that  act  of  ordination 
which  is  necessary  to  the  making  of  a  mi¬ 
nister.  Dr  Fulk1  showeth  out  of  Ruffinus 
and  Theodoret,  that  ASdesius  and  Frumen- 
tius,  being  but  private  men,  by  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  converted  a  great  nation  of  the 
Indians ;  and  that  the  nation  of  the  Iberians 
being  converted  by  a  captive  woman,  the 
king  and  the  queen  became  teachers  of  the 
gospel  to  the  people.  And  might  not,  then, 
the  church  in  those  places  both  elect  and 
ordain  ministers  ? 

2.  The  church  hath,  by  divine  institu¬ 
tion,  delivered  the  power  of  ordaining  ordi¬ 
nary  ministers  to  the  presbytery,  whereof 
the  church  consisteth  representative.  And 
so  saith  Pareus,2  that  the  power  of  mission 
(which  is  ordination )  belongeth  to  the  pres¬ 
bytery.  Scriptura,  saith  Balduine,3  ordi- 
nationem  tribuit  toti  presbyterio,  non  seor- 
sim  episcopo.  With  whom  say  the  Profes¬ 
sors  of  Leyden  in  like  maimer.4  Now  when 
the  divines  of  Germany  and  Belgia  speak  of 
a  presbytery,  they  understand  such  a  com¬ 
pany  as  hath  in  it  both  those  two  sorts  of 
elders  which  ure  speak  of,  viz.,  some  who  la¬ 
bour  in  the  word  and  doctrine,  whom  the 
Apostle  calleth  bishops,  and  others  who 
labour  only  in  discipline.  The  apostolic  and 
primitive  times  knew  neither  parisliional  nor 
diocesan  churches.  Christians  lived  then  in 
cities  only,  not  in  villages,  because  of  the 
persecution ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  in  Rome,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Colosse, 
Philippi,  Thessalonica,  and  such  other  cities 
inhabited  by  Christians,  there  were  more 
pastors  than  one.  The  Apostle  called  unto 
him  the  elders  (not  elder)  of  the  church  of 
Ephesus,  Acts  xx.  17 ;  he  writeth  to  the 
bishops  (not  bishop)  of  the  church  at  Philip¬ 
pi,  Phil.  i.  1  ;  he  biddeth  the  Thessalonians 
know  them  (not  him)  which  laboured  among 
them,  2  Thess.  v.  12.  Now  that  number 
of  pastors  or  bishops  which  was  in  one  city, 
did  in  common  govern  all  the  churches  with- 
in  the  city,  and  there  was  not  any  one  pas¬ 
tor  who,  by  himself,  governed  a  certain  part 
of  the  city  part  icularly  assigned  to  his  charge, 

1  Supra.,  cap.  2. 

2  Animad.  in  Bell.,  cont.  5,  lib.  1,  cap.  3. 

3  Ger.  Loc.  Tlieol.,  tom.  6,  p.  135 ;  Bald,  de  Cas. 
Consc.,  lib.  4,  cap.  6,  cas.  4. 

1  On  Rom.  x.  15. 

2  On  Rom.  x.  15. 

3  Ubi  supra. 

4  Syn.  Pur.  Theol.,  disp.  42,  thes.  32,  37. 
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to  which  purpose  the  Apostle  exhorteth  the 
elders  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  to  take 
heed  to  all  the  flock,  iravr'i  rw  ■noifiviu, 
Acts  xx.  28.  And  to  the  same  purpose  it  is 
said  by  Jerome,1  that  before  schemes  and 
divisions  were,  by  the  devil’s  instigation, 
made  in  religion,  communi  presbyterorum 
consilio  ecclesice  gubernabantur. 

This  number  of  preaching  elders  in  one 
city,  together  with  those  elders  which,  in 
the  same  city,  laboured  for  discipline  only, 
made  up  that  company  which  the  Apostle,2 
1  Tim.  iv.  14,  calleth  a  presbytery,  and 
which  gave  ordination  to  the  ministers  of 
the  church.  To  the  whole  presbytery,  made 
up  of  those  two  sorts  of  elders,  belonged  the 
act  of  ordination,  which  is  mission ;  howbeit 
the  right,3  which  was  imposition  of  hands, 
belonged  to  those  elders  alone  which  labour¬ 
ed  in  the  word  and  doctrine.  And  so  wre 
are  to  understand  that  which  the  Apostle 
there  saith  of  the  presbytery’s  laying  on  of 
hands  upon  Timothy.  As  for  Dr  Dow- 
name’s4  two  glosses  upon  that  place,  which 
he  borroweth  from  Bellarmine,  and  where¬ 
by  he  thinketh  to  elude  our  argument,  we 
thank  Dr  Forbesse5 6  for  confuting  them. 
Quod  autem,  &c. :  “  But  whereas  (saith  he) 
some  have  expounded  the  presbytery  in  this 
place  to  be  a  company  of  bishops,  except  by 
bishops  thou  would  understand  presbyteries, 
it  is  a  violent  interpretation,  and  an  insolent 
meaning ;  and  whereas  others  have  under¬ 
stood  the  degree  itself  of  eldership,  this  can¬ 
not  stand,  for  the  degree  hath  not  hands, 
but  hands  are  men’s.”  Wherefore  the  Doc¬ 
tor  himself,  by  the  presbytery  whereof  the 
Apostle  speaketh,  understandeth  (as  we  do) 
confcssus  presbyterorum. 

But  since  we  cannot  find,  in  the  apostles’ 
times,  any  other  presbytery  or  assembly  of 
elders  beside  that  which  hath  been  spoken 
of,  how  cometh  it,  nay,  some  say  that  the 
church  of  Scotland,  and  other  reformed 
churches,  did  appoint  two  sorts  of  presbyte- 
rial  assemblies,  one  (which  here  we  call 
sessions)  wherein  the  pastor  of  the  parish, 
together  with  those  elders  within  the  same, 
whom  the  Apostle  calleth  governments  and 
presidents,  put  order  to  the  government  of 
that  congregation  ;  another  (which  here  wo 
call  presbyteries)  wherein  the  pastors  of  sun¬ 

1  Com.  in.  Tit.  i. 

5  Gerhard  Loc.  Theol.,  tom.  6,  p.  134, 164. 

3  Jun.,  ubi  sup.,  nota.  5,12;  Syn.  Pur.  Theol., 

disp.  42,  thes.  37. 

*  Serm.  on  Rev.  i.  20. 

6  Iren.,  lib.  2,  cap.  11,  p.161. 


dry  churches,  lying  near  together,  do  as¬ 
semble  themselves  ?  Which  difficulty  yet 
more  increaseth,  if  it  be  objected  that  nei¬ 
ther  of  these  two  doth  in  all  points  answer 
or  conform  itself  unto  that  primitive  form  of 
presbytery  whereof  we  speak.  Ans.  The 
division  and  multiplication  of  parishes,  and 
the  appointment  of  particular  pastors  to  the 
peculiar  oversight  of  particular  flocks,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  plantation  of  churches  in  vil¬ 
lages  as  well  as  in  cities,  hath  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  be  served  with  that  only 
one  form  of  presbytery  which  was  constitute 
in  the  apostles’  times.  But  this  difference 
of  the  times  being  (as  it  ought  to  be)  admit¬ 
ted,  for  an  inevitable  cause  of  the  differences 
of  the  former,  both  those  two  forms  of  pres- 
byterial  meetings  appointed  by  the  church 
of  Scotland  do  not  only  necessarily  result 
from  that  one  apostolic  form,  but  likewise 
(the  actions  of  them  both  being  laid  toge¬ 
ther)  do  accomplish  all  these  ordinary  eccle¬ 
siastical  functions  which  were  by  it  per¬ 
formed. 

And  first,  Sessions  have  a  necessary  use, 
because  the  pastors  and  those  elders  who  as¬ 
sist  them  in  the  governing  of  their  flocks 
must,  as  well  conjunctly  as  severally,  as  well 
publicly  as  privately,  govern,  admonish,  re¬ 
buke,  censure,  &c.  As  for  presbyteries,  be¬ 
cause  the  parishes  being  divided  in  most 
places,  there  is  but  one  pastor  in  a  parish, 
except  there  should  be  a  meeting  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pastors  out  of  divers  parishes,  neither 
could  trial  be  well  had  of  the  growth  or  de¬ 
cay  of  the  gifts,  graces,  and  utterance  of 
every  pastor ;  for  which  purpose  the  ninth 
head  of  the  First  book  of  Discipline  ap¬ 
pointed  the  ministers  of  adjacent  churches 
to  meet  together  at  convenient  times,  in 
towns  and  public  places,  for  the  exercise  of 
prophecying  and  interpreting  of  Scripture, 
according  to  that  form  commended  to  the 
church  at  Corinth,  1  Cor.  xiv.  29 — 32.  For 
yet  could  the  churches  be  governed  by  the 
common  council  and  advice  of  presbyteries, 
which  being  necessary  by  apostolic  institu¬ 
tion,  and  being  the  foundation  and  ground 
of  our  presbyteries,  it  maketli  them  neces¬ 
sary  too. 

3.  After  the  golden  age  of  the  apostles 
was  spent  and  away,  presbyteries,  finding 
themselves  disturbed  with  emulations,  con¬ 
tentions,  and  factions,  for  unity’s  sake,  chose 
one  of  their  number  to  preside  among 
them,  and  to  confer,  in  name  of  the  rest, 
the  rite  and  sign  of  initiation  (which  was  im- 
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position  of  hands)  on  them  whom  they  or¬ 
dained  ministers.  This  honour  did  the  pres¬ 
byters  yield  to  him  who  was  specially  and 
peculiarly  called  bishop,  jure  humano  ;  yet 
the  act  of  ordination  they  still  reserved  in 
their  own  power.  And  wheresoever  the 
act  doth  thus  remain  in  the  power  of  the 
whole  presbytery,  the  conferring  of  the  out¬ 
ward  sign  or  rite  by  one  in  the  name  of 
the  rest,  none  of  us  condemneth,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Beza,  Didoclavius,  and  Gersom 
Bucer.  Neither  is  there  any  more  meant 
by  Jerome1  when  he  saith,  “What  doth  a 
bishop  (ordination  being  excepted)  which  a 
presbyter  may  not  do?”  For,  1.  He  speak- 
eth  not  of  the  act  of  ordination,  which  re¬ 
mained  in  the  power  of  the  presbytery,  but 
of  the  outward  sign  or  rite,  which  syne- 
dochically  he  calls  ordination.2  2.  He 
speaketh  only  of  the  custom  of  that  time, 
and  not  of  any  divine  institution  ;  for  that 
the  imposition  of  hands  pertained  to  the  bi¬ 
shop  alone,  not  by  divine  institution,  but 
only  by  ecclesiastical  custom,  Junius  prov- 
eth3  out  of  Tertulhan,  Jerome  and  Am¬ 
brose. 

4.  Afterward  bishops  began  to  appro¬ 
priate  to  themselves  that  power  which  per¬ 
tained  unto  them  jure  devoluto,  as  if  it  had 
been  their  own  jure  proprio.  Yet  so  that 
some  vestiges  of  the  ancient  order  have  still 
remained ;  for  both  Augustine  and  Am¬ 
brose  (whose  words,  most  plain  to  this  pur¬ 
pose,  are  cited  by  Dr  Forbesse4)  testify  that, 
in  their  time,  in  Alexandria  and  all  Egypt, 
the  presbyters  gave  ordination  when  a  bi¬ 
shop  was  not  present.  The  canon  law5  or- 
daineth  that,  in  giving  of  ordination,  pres¬ 
byters  lay  on  their  hands,  together  with  the 
bishop’s  hands.  And  it  is  holden  by  many 
Papists  (of  whom  Dr  Forbesse6  allegeth 
some  for  the  same  point)  that  any  simple 
presbyter  (whom  they  call  a  priest)  may, 
with  the  Pope’s  commandment  or  conces¬ 
sion,  give  valid  ordination.  That  which 
maketh  them  grant  so  much  is,  because 
they  dare  not  deny  that  presbyters  have 
the  power  of  ordination  jure  divino.  Yet 
saith  Panormitanus,7  Olim  presbytery  in 
communi  regebant  ecclesiam,  et  ordina- 
bant  sacradotes.  The  Doctor  himself  hold- 

1  Epist.  ad  Evagr. 

2  Jun.,  ubi  sup.,  nota.  22. 

3  Ibid.,  nota.  10. 

4  Iren.,  lib.  2,  cap.  11,  p.  165. 

5  Dist.  23,  cap.  8. 

6  Ubi  sup.,  p.  175,  et  seq. 

7  Apud  Forbesse,  ubi  sup.,  p.  177. 


eth,  that  one  simple  presbyter  howsoever 
having,  by  virtue  of  his  presbyterial  order, 
power  to  give  ordination,  quod  ad  actum 
primum  sive  aptitudinem,  yet  quo  ad  ex- 
ercitium  cannot  validly  give  ordination  with¬ 
out  a  commission  from  the  bishop  or  from 
the  presbytery,  if  either  there  be  no  bishop, 
or  else  he  be  a  heretic  or  wolf.  But  I  would 
learn  why  may  not  the  presbytery  validly 
ordain,  either  by  themselves,  or  by  any  one 
presbyter  with  commission  and  power  from 
them,  even  where  there  is  a  bishop  (and  he 
no  heretic)  who  consenteth  not  thereto ;  for 
the  Doctor1  acknowledgth,  that  not  only  quo 
ad  aptitudinem,  but  even  quo  ad  plena-  | 
riam  ordinationis  executionem,  the  same 
power  pertaineth  to  the  presbytery  collegi- 
aliter,  which  he  allegeth  (but  proveth  not) 
that  the  apostles  gave  to  bishops  persona- 
liter. 

Now  from  all  these  things  princes  may 
learn  how  to  reform  their  own  and  the 
prelates’  usurpation,  and  how  to  reduce  the 
orders  and  vocation  of  ecclesiastical  persons 
unto  conformity  with  the  apostolic  and  pri¬ 
mitive  pattern,  from  which  if  they  go  on 
either  to  enjoin  or  to  permit  a  departing, 
we  leave  them  to  be  judged  by  the  King  of 
terrors. 


DIGRESSION  II. 

OF  THE  CONVOCATION  AND  MODERATION  OF  SYNODS. 

Touching  the  convocation  of  synods,  we 
resolve  with  the  Professors  of  Leyden,5  that 
if  a  prince  do  so  much  as  tolerate  the  order 
and  regiment  of  the  church  to  be  public,  his 
consent  and  authority  should  be  craved,  and 
he  may  also  design  the  time,  place,  and 
other  circumstances ;  but  much  more,3  if  he 
be  a  Christian  and  orthodox  prince,  should 
his  consent,  authority,  help,  protection,  and 
safeguard  be  sought  and  granted.  And  that 
according  to  the  example,  both  of  godly  kings 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  Christian  em¬ 
perors  and  kings  in  the  New.4  Chiefly, 
then,  and  justly5  the  magistrate  may  and 
ought  to  urge  and  require  synods,  when 
they  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  cease  from 


1  Ibid,  p.  194—196. 

2  Disp.  49,  thes.  20. 

3  Ibid,  thes.  21. 

4  Thes.  22. 

5  Thes.  23. 
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doing  their  duty.  Veruntamen  si  contra,1 
&c.“  Nevertheless  (say  they),  if’,  contrariwise, 
the  magistrate  be  an  enemy  and  persecutor 
of  the  church  and  of  true  religion,  or  cease 
to  do  his  duty  ;  that  is,  to  wit,  in  a  manifest 
danger  of  the  church,  the  church  notwith- 
standing  ought  not  to  be  wanting  to  her¬ 
self,  but  ought  to  use  the  right  and  autho¬ 
rity  of  convocation,  which  first  and  fore¬ 
most  remaineth  with  the  rulers  of  the  church, 
as  may  be  seen,  Acts  xv.” 

But  that  this  be  not  thought  a  tenet  of 
anti-episcopal  writers  alone,  let  us  hear  what 
is  said  by  one  of  our  greatest  opposites  :2 
Neque  defendimus  ita,  &c. :  “  Neither  do 
we  so  defend  that  the  right  of  convocating 

.  o 

councils  pertaineth  to  princes,  as  that  the 
ecclesiastical  prelates  may  no  way  either  as¬ 
semble  themselves  together  by  mutual  con¬ 
sent,  or  be  convocated  by  the  authority  of 
the  metropolitan,  primate,  or  patriarch. 

F or  the  apostles  did  celebrate  councils  with¬ 
out  any  convocation  of  princes.  So  many 
councils  that  were  celebrate  before  the  first 
Nicen,  were,  without  all  doubt,  gathered 
together  by  the  means  alone  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  persons ;  for  to  whom  directly  the  church 
is  fully  committed,  they  ought  to  bear  the 
care  of  the  church.  Yet  princes  in  some 
respect  indirectly,  for  help  and  aid,  chiefly 
then  when  the  prelates  neglect  to  convo- 
cate  councils,  or  are  destitute  of  power  for 
doing  of  the  same,  of  duty  may,  and  use  to 
convocate  them.”  Where  we  see  his  judg¬ 
ment  to  be,  that  the  power  of  convocating 
councils  pertaineth  directly  to  ecclesiastical 
persons,  and  to  princes  only  indirectly,  for 
that  they  ought  to  give  help  and  aid  to  the 
convocation  of  the  same,  especially  when 
churchmen  either  will  not  or  cannot  assem¬ 
ble  themselves  together.  His  reasons  where¬ 
upon  he  groundeth  bis  judgment  are  two, 
and  those  strong  ones. 

1.  The  apostolical  councils,  Acts  vi.  2  ; 
xv.  16,  and  so  many  as  were  assembled  be¬ 
fore  the  first  council  of  Nice,  were  not  con¬ 
vocated  by  princes,  but  by  ecclesiastical  per¬ 
sons  without  the  leave  of  princes ;  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  like  cases,  the  church  ought  to 
use  the  like  liberty,  that  is,  when  there  is 
need  of  synods,  either  for  preventing  or  re¬ 
forming  some  conniptions  in  the  doctrine  or 
policy  of  the  church  ;  and  for  avoiding  such 
inconveniences  as  may  impede  the  course  of 

the  gospel  (princes  in  the  meantime  being 
hostile  opposites  to  the  truth  of  God  and  to 
the  purity  of  religion),  then  to  convocate  the 
same  without  their  authority  and  leave. 

2.  The  church  is  fully  committed  (and 
that  directly)  to  the  ministers  whom  Christ 
hath  set  to  rule  over  the  same  ;  therefore 
they  ought  to  take  care  and  to  provide  for 
all  her  necessities  as  those  who  must  give 
account,  and  be  answerable  to  God  for  any 
hurt  which  she  receiveth  in  things  spiritual 
or  ecclesiastical,  for  which  (when  they  might) 
they  did  not  provide  a  remedy,  which  being 
so,  it  followeth,  that  when  princes  will  nei¬ 
ther  convocate  synods,  nor  consent  to  the 
convocating  of  them,  yet  if  the  convocating 
of  a  synod  be  a  necessary  mean  for  healing 
of  the  church’s  hurt,  and  ecclesiastical  per¬ 
sons  be  able  (through  the  happy  occasion  of 
a  fit  opportunity)  synodically  to  assemble 
themselves,  in  that  case  they  ought  by  them¬ 
selves  to  come  together,  unless  one  would 
say  that  princes  alone,  and  not  pastors,  must 
give  account  to  God  how  it  hath  gone  with 
the  church  in  matters  spiritual  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical. 

If  it  be  objected  that  our  divines  main¬ 
tain  against  Papists,  that  the  right  and 
power  of  convocating  synods  pertaineth  to 
princes:  Ans.,  And  so  say  I  ;  but  for 
making  the  purpose  more  plain  I  add  three 
directions:  1.  In  ordinary  cases,  and  when 
princes  are  not  enemies  to  the  truth  and 
purity  of  the  gospel,  ecclesiastical  persons 
should  not  do  well  to  assemble  themselves 
together  in  a  synod,  except  they  be  convo¬ 
cate  with  the  authority  or  consent  of  princes. 
Yet,  as  Junius  showeth,1  in  extraordinary 
cases,  and  when  the  magistrate  will  not  con¬ 
cur  nor  join  with  the  church,  the  church 
may  well  assemble  and  come  together  be¬ 
side  his  knowledge,  and  without  his  consent, 
for  that  extraordinary  evils  must  have  ex¬ 
traordinary  remedies.  2.  Ecclesiastical  per¬ 
sons  may  convocate  councils  simply,  and  by 
a  spiritual  power  and  jurisdiction  ;  but  to 
convocate  them  by  a  temporal  and  coactive 
power,  pertaineth  to  princes  only.  “  Eccle¬ 
siastical  power  (saith  the  Archbishop  of  Spa- 
lato2)  may  appoint  and  convocate  councils ; 
but  yet  the  ecclesiastical  power  itself  cannot, 
with  any  effect  or  working,  compel  bishops, 
especially  if  the  bishops  of  another  province, 
or  kingdom,  or  patriarchship,  be  to  bo  con- 

i  Thes.  24. 

3  M.  Ant.  de  Dom.  de  Rep.  Eccl.,  lib.  6.  cap.  5, 
num.  89. 

1  Animad.  in  Bell.,  cout.  4,  lib.  1,  cap.  12,  not. 
4,18. 

3  De  Rep.  Eccl.,  lib,  6,  cap.  5,  num.  16. 
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vocated.  For  because  the  church  can  work 
by  her  censures,  and  deprive  them  who  re¬ 
fuse  of  her  communion,  if  they  come  not, 
yet  they  shall  not  therefore  come  to  the 
council  if  they  contemn  the  censure  ;  there¬ 
fore  that  no  man  may  be  able  to  resist,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  be  called  by  a  coactive 
authority,  which  can  constrain  them  who 
gainstand,  both  with  banishments  and  bodi¬ 
ly  punishments,  and  compel  the  bishops,  not 
only  of  one  province,  but  also  of  the  whole 
kingdom  or  empire,  to  convene.”  3.  In  the 
main  and  substantial  respects,  the  convoca¬ 
tions  of  councils  pertaineth  to  the  ministers 
of  the  church,  that  is,  as  councils  are  eccle¬ 
siastical  meetings,  for  putting  order  to  ec¬ 
clesiastical  matters,  they  ought  to  be  assem¬ 
bled  by  the  spiritual  power  of  the  ministers, 
whose  part  it  is  to  espy  and  note  all  the 
misorders  and  abuses  in  the  church,  which 
must  be  righted ;  but  because  councils  are 
such  meetings  as  must  have  a  certain  place 
designed  for  them  in  the  dominions  and 
territories  of  princes,  needing  further,  for 
their  safe  assembling,  a  certification  of  then’ 
princely  protection ;  and,  finally,  it  being 
expedient  for  the  better  success  of  councils, 
that  Christian  princes  be  present  therein, 
either  personal  or  by  their  commissioners, 
that  they  may  understand  the  councils,  con¬ 
clusions,  and  decrees,  and  assenting  unto  the 
same,  ratify  and  establish  them  by  then’  re¬ 
gal  and  royal  authority,  because  of  these 
circumstances  it  is,  that  the  consent  and 
authority  of  Christian  princes  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  sought  and  expected  for  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  synods. 

As  for  the  right  of  presidency  and  mode¬ 
ration,  we  distinguish,  with  Junius1,  two  sorts 
of  it,  both  which  have  place  in  councils,  viz., 
the  moderation  of  the  ecclesiastical  action, 
and  the  moderation  of  the  human  order ; 
and  with  him  we  say,  that  in  councils,  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  action  ought  to  be  mo¬ 
derated  by  such  a  president  as  is  elected 
for  the  purpose  ;  even  as  Hosius,  bishop  of 
Corduba,  was  chosen  to  preside  in  the  first 
council  of  Xice :  which  office  agreeth  not 
with  princes  ;  for  in  the  point  of  propound¬ 
ing  rightly  the  state  of  questions  and  things 
to  be  handled,  and  of  containing  the  dispu¬ 
tation  in  good  order,  certe  prcesidere  debet 
persona  ecclesiastiea,  in  sacris  Uteris  ervj- 
dita,  saith  the  Archbishop  of  Spalato.2  The 


1  Animad.  in  Bell.,  cont.  4,  lib.  1.  cap.  19,  not.  12. 

2  De  Rep.  Eccl.,  lib.  7,  cap.  3,  not.  43. 


presiding  and  moderating  in  the  human  or¬ 
der,  that  is,  by  a  coactive  power  to  compass 
the  turbulent,  to  avoid  all  confusion  and  con¬ 
tention,  and  to  cause  a  peaceable  proceeding 
and  free  deliberation,  pertaineth  indeed  to 
princes,  and  so  did  Constantine  preside  in 
the  same  council  of  Nice. 


DIGRESSION  III. 

OF  THE  JUDGING  OF  CONTROVERSIES  AND  QUESTIONS 
OF  FAITH. 

There  is  a  twofold  judgment  which  de- 
cemeth  and  judgeth  of  faith.  The  one  ab¬ 
solute,  whereby  the  Most  High  God,  whose 
supreme  authority  alone  bindeth  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  whatsoever  he  propoundeth  to  be  be¬ 
lieved  by  us,  hath  in  his  written  word  pro¬ 
nounced,  declared,  and  established,  what  he 
would  have  us  to  believe  concerning  himself 
or  his  worship  ;  the  other  limited  and  sub¬ 
ordinate,  which  is  either  public  or  private. 
That  which  is  public  is  either  ordinary  or 
extraordinary.  The  ministerial  or  subor¬ 
dinate  public  judgment,  which  I  call  ordi¬ 
nary,  is  the  judgment  of  every  pastor  or  doc¬ 
tor,  who,  by  reason  of  his  public  vocation 
and  office,  ought  by  his  public  ministry  to 
direct  and  instinct  the  judgments  of  other 
men  in  matters  of  faith,  which  judgment  of 
pastors  and  doctors  is  limited  and  restricted 
to  the  plain  warrants  and  testimonies  of 
Holy  Scripture,  they  themselves  being  only 
the  ambassadors1  of  the  Judge  to  preach  and 
publish  the  sentence  which  he  hath  esta¬ 
blished,  so  that  a  pastor  is  not  properly  ju¬ 
dex  but  index.  The  subordinate  public  iudg- 
ment,  which  is  extraordinary,  is  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  council  assembled  for  the  more 
public  and  effectual  establishment  and  de¬ 
claration  of  one  or  more  points  of  faith  and 
heads  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  that  in  op¬ 
position  to  all  contrary  heresy  or  error, 
which  is  broached  and  set  a-foot  in  the 
church.  From  which  council,2  no  Chris¬ 
tian  man  who  is  learned  in  the  Scriptures 
may  be  excluded,  but  ought  to  be  admitted 
to  utter  his  judgment  in  the  same  ;  for  in 
the  indagation  or  searching  out  of  a  matter 
of  faith,  they  are  not  the  persons  of  men 
which  give  authority  to  their  sayings,  but 
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1  Jun.,  cont.  1,  lib.  3,  cap.  4,  not.  17. 

2  M.  Ant.  de  Dom.  de  Rep.  Eccl.,  lib.  7,  cap.  3,  not. 
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the  reasons  and  documents  which  every  one 
bringeth  for  his  judgment.  The  subordi¬ 
nate  judgment,  which  I  call  private,  is  the 
judgment  of  discretion  whereby  every  Chris¬ 
tian,1  for  the  certain  information  of  his  own 
mind,  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  con¬ 
science,  may  and  ought  to  try  and  examine, 
as  well  the  decrees  of  councils  as  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  particular  pastors,  and  in  so  far  to 
receive  and  believe  the  same,  as  he  under- 
standeth  them  to  agree  with  the  Scriptures. 

Besides  these,  there  is  no  other  kind  of 
judgment  which  God  hath  allowed  to  men 
in  matters  of  faith,  which  being  first  ob¬ 
served,  we  say  next,  concerning  the  part  of 
princes,  that  when  questions  and  controver¬ 
sies  of  faith  are  tossed  in  the  church,  that 
which  pertaineth  to  them  is,  to  convocate  a 
council  for  the  decision  of  the  matter,  civilly 
to  moderate  the  same,  by  causing  such  an 
orderly  and  peaceable  proceeding  as  is  alike 
necessary  in  every  grave  assembly,  whether 
of  the  church  or  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and, 
finally,  by  their  coactive  temporal  power  to 
urge  and  procure  that  the  decrees  of  the 
council  be  received,  and  the  faith  therein 
contained  professed,  by  their  subjects. 

But  neither  may  they,  by  their  own  au¬ 
thority  and  without  a  council,  decide  any  con¬ 
troverted  matter  of  faith,  nor  yet  having 
convocated  a  council,  may  they  take  upon 
them  to  command,  rule,  order,  and  dispose 
the  disputes  and  deliberations  according  to 
their  arbitrament ;  nor,  lastly,  may  they, 
by  virtue  of  their  regal  dignity,  claim  any 
power  to  examine  the  decrees  concluded  in 
the  council,  otherwise  than  by  the  judgment 
of  private  discretion  which  is  common  to 
every  Christian. 

First,  I  say,  they  may  not  by  themselves 
presume,  publicly  and  judicially,  to  decide 
and  define  any  matter  of  laith,  which  is 
questioned  in  the  church ;  but  this  defini¬ 
tion  they  ought  to  remit  unto  a  lawful  and 
free  council.  Ambrose  would  not  come  to 
the  court  to  be  questioned  and  judged  by  the 
emperor  Valentinian  in  a  matter  of  faith, 
whenever  he  heard  that  emperors  judged 
bishops  in  matters  of  faith,  seeing,  if  that 
were  granted,  it  would  follow  that  laymen 
should  dispute  and  debate  matters,  and  bi¬ 
shops  hear,  yea,  that  bishops  should  learn  of 
laymen. 

The  true  ground  of  which  refusal  (clear 


1  Davcnant  do  Jnd.  Coutrov.,  cap.  25;  Jun.,  ubi 

supra. 


enough  in  itself)  is  darkened  by  Dr  Field,1 
who  allege th,  1.  That  the  thing  which  Ya- 
lentiman  took  on  him  was,  to  judge  of  a 
thing  already  resolved  in  a  general  council 
called  by  Constantine,  as  if  it  had  been  free, 
and  not  yet  judged  of  at  all.  2.  That  Va¬ 
lentinian  was  known  to  be  partial ;  that  he  | 
was  but  a  novice ;  and  the  other  judges 
which  he  meant  to  associate  himself  sus¬ 
pected  ;  but  howsoever  these  circumstances 
might  serve  the  more  to  justify  Ambrose’s 
not  compearing  to  be  judged  in  a  matter  of 
faith  by  Valentinian,  yet  the  Doctor  touch- 
eth  not  that  which  is  most  considerable, 
namely,  the  reason  which  he  alleged  for 
his  not  compearing,  because  it  hath  been  at 
no  time  heard  of  that  emperors  judged  bi¬ 
shops  in  matters  of  faith,  and  if  that  were 
granted,  it  would  follow  that  bishops  should 
learn  of  laymen  ;  which  reason  holdeth  ever 
good,  even  though  the  thing  hath  not  been 
formerly  judged  by  a  council. 

And,  furthermore,  if  these  (which  the 
Doctor  mentioneth)  were  the  true  reasons 
of  his  refusing  to  be  judged  by  V alentinian, 
then  why  did  he  pretend  another  reason 
(whereof  we  have  heard),  and  not  rather  de¬ 
fend  himself  with  the  real  and  true  reason  ? 
Wherefore  we  gather,  that  the  reason  which 
made  Ambrose  refuse  to  be  judged  by  him 
was  no  other  than  this,  because  he  consider¬ 
ed  that  princes,  neither  by  themselves,  nor 
by  any  whom  they  please  to  choose,  may, 
without  a  lawfully  assembled  and  free  coun¬ 
cil,  usurp  a  public  judgment  and  decisive 
sentence  in  controversies  of  faith,  which,  if 
they  arrogate  to  themselves,  they  far  exceed 
the  bounds  of  their  vocation ;  for  it  is  not 
said  of  princes,  but  of  priests,  that  their  lips 
should  preserve  knowledge,  and  that  they 
should  seek  the  law  from  their  mouths,  Mai. 
ii.  7.  And  the  priests  did  Jehoshaphat  set 
in  “  Jerusalem,  for  the  judgment  of  the 
Lord,  and  for  controversies,”  2  Cliron.  xix. 

8,  10,  and  forjudging  betwixt  law  and  com¬ 
mandment,  statutes  and  judgments. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  deny  not  but  that 
in  extraordinary  cases,  when  lawful  councils 
cannot  be  had,  and  when  the  clergy  is  uni¬ 
versally  corrupted  through  gross  ignorance, 
perverse  affections,  and  incorrigible  negli¬ 
gence,  in  such  a  case  the  prince,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  defect  of  the  ordinary  and  re¬ 
gular  judges,  may  yet,  by  the  power  of  the 
civil  sword,  repress  and  punish  so  many  as 


1  Of  the  Church,  lib.  5,  cap.  53. 
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publish  and  spread  such  doctrines  as  both 
he  and  other  Christians,  by  the  judgment  of 
discretion,  plainly  understand  from  Scripture 
to  be  heretical. 

Next,  I  say,  that  the  prince,  having  as¬ 
sembled  a  council,  may  not  take  so  much 
upon  him  as  imperiously  to  command  what 
he  thinketh  good  in  the  disputes  and  deli¬ 
berations,  and,  to  have  everything  ordered, 
disposed,  and  handled  according  to  his  mind. 
“  To  debate  and  define  theological  contro¬ 
versies,  and  to  teach  what  is  orthodoxal, 
what  heretical,  is  the  office  of  divines,  yet, 
by  a  coactive  authority,  to  judge  this  ortho¬ 
dox  faith  to  be  received  by  all,  and  hereti¬ 
cal  pravity  to  be  rejected,  is  the  office  of 
kings,  or  the  supreme  magistrates,  in  every 
commonwealth,”  saith  the  Bishop  of  Salis¬ 
bury.1  And,  again,2  “  In  searching,  direct¬ 
ing,  teaching,  divines  ordinarily,  and  by  rea¬ 
son  of  their  calling,  ought  to  go  before  kings 
themselves ;  but  in  commanding,  establish¬ 
ing,  compelling,  kings  do  far  excel where 
he  showeth  how,  in  defining  of  the  contro¬ 
versies  of  religion,  in  one  respect  ecclesias¬ 
tical  persons,  and  in  another  respect  kings, 
have  the  first  place. 

In  the  debating  of  a  question  of  faith, 
kings  have  not,  by  virtue  of  their  princely 
vocation,  any  precedency  or  chief  place,  the 
action  being  merely  ecclesiastical.  For  how- 
beit  kings  may  convocate  a  council,  preside 
also  and  govern  the  same  as  concerning  the 
human  and  political  order,  yet,  saith  Junius,3 
Actiones,  deliberationes,  et  definitiones,  ad 
substantiarn  rei  ecclesiasticce  pertinentes, 
a  sacerdotio  sunt,  a  ccetu  servorum  Dei, 
quibus  rei  suce  administrationem  manda- 
vit  Deus.  And,  with  him,  the  Archbishop 
of  Spalato  saith,  in  like  manner,4  that  how- 
beit  Christian  princes  have  convocated  coun¬ 
cils,  and  civilly  governed  the  same,  yet  they 
had  no  power  nor  authority  in  the  very  dis¬ 
cussing,  handling  and  deciding  of  matters  of 
faith. 

What  then  ?  In  the  handling  of  contro¬ 
versies  of  faith,  have  princes  no  place  nor 
power  at  all  beside  that  of  political  govern¬ 
ment  only  ?  Surely,  by  virtue  of  their 
princely  authority,  they  have  no  other  place 
in  the  handling  of  these  matters.  Yet, 
what  if  they  be  men  of  singular  learning 
and  understanding  in  the  Scriptures  ?  Then 

1  De  Jud.  Controv.,  cap.  16,  p.  92. 

2  Ibid.,  cap.  14,  p.  75. 

3  Aniraad.  in  Bell.,  cent.  4,  lib.  1,  cap  23.  nota.  15. 

4  De  Rep.  Eccl.,  lib.  6,  cap.  5,  num.  8,  30. 


let  them  propound  their  own  suffrage,  with 
the  grounds  and  reasons  of  it,  even  as  other 
learned  men  in  the  council  do.  But  neither 
as  princes,  nor  as  men  singularly  learned, 
may  they  require  that  others  in  the  council 
shall  dispute  and  debate  matters,  and  that 
they  themselves  shall  sit  as  judges  having 
judicial  power  of  a  negative  voice  ;  for  in  a 
council  no  man’s  voice  hath  any  greater 
strength  than  his  reasons  and  probation 
have.  Non  enim  admitto,  &c  :  “  For  I 
admit  not  in  a  council  (saith  the  same  pre¬ 
late1)  some  as  judges,  others  as  disputators, 
for  I  have  showed  that  a  conciliary  judg¬ 
ment  consisteth  in  the  approbation  of  that 
sentence  which,  above  others,  hath  been 
showed  to  have  most  weight,  and  to  which 
no  man  could  enough  oppose.  Wherefore 
no  man  in  the  council  ought  to  have  a  judi¬ 
ciary  voice,  unless  he  be  withal  a  disputator, 
and  assigns  a  reason  wherefore  he  assigns  to 
that  judgment  and  repels  another,  and  that 
reason  such  a  one  as  is  drawn  from  the 
Scripture  only,  and  from  antiquity.” 

Lastly,  I  hold,  that,  after  the  definition 
and  decision  of  a  council,  princes  may  not 
take  upon  them,  by  any  judicial  power  or 
public  vocation,  to  examine  the  same,  as  if 
they  had  authority  to  pronounce  yet  another 
decisive  sentence,  either  ratifying  or  revers- 
ing  what  the  council  hath  decreed.  Most 
certain  it  is,  that,  before  princes  give  their 
royal  assent  unto  the  decrees  of  any  council 
whatsoever,  and  compel  men  to  receive  and 
acknowledge  the  same,  they  ought,  first  of 
all,  carefully  to  try  and  examine  them  whe¬ 
ther  they  agree  with  the  Scriptures  or  not ; 
and,  if  they  find  them  not  to  agree  with  the 
Scriptures,  then  to  deny  their  assent  and 
authority  thereto.  But  all  the  princes  do 
not  by  any  judicial  power  or  public  autho¬ 
rity,  but  only  by  the  judgment  of  private 
discretion,  which  they  have  as  Christians, 
and  which,  together  with  them,  is  common 
also  to  their  subjects ;  for  neither  may  a 
master  of  a  family  commend  to  his  children 
and  servants  the  profession  of  that  faith 
which  is  published  by  the  decrees  of  a  coun¬ 
cil,  except,  in  like  manner,  he  examine  the 
same  by  the  Scriptures. 

1  De  Rep.,  num.  33. 
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DIGRESSION  IV. 

OF  THE  POWER  OF  THE  KEYS,  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL 
CENSURES. 

Ecclesiastical  censures  and  punishments, 
wherewith  delinquents  are  bound,  and  from 
which,  when  they  turn  penitents,  they  are 
loosed,  are  of  two  sorts  :  either  such  as  are 
common,  and  agree  unto  all,  as  excommuni¬ 
cation  and  absolution  ;  or  such  as  are  pecu¬ 
liar,  and  agree  only  to  men  of  ecclesiastical 
order,  as  suspension,  deprivation,  &c. 

As  touching  the  power  of  the  keys,  to 
bind  and  loose,  excommunicate  and  absolve  ; 
first  of  all,  princes  are  to  remember,  that 
neither  they  may,  by  themselves,  exercise 
this  power  (for  regum  est  corporalem  irro- 
gare  pcenam  ;  sacerdotum  spiritualem  in- 
ferre  vindictam1),  nor  yet  by  their  deputies 
or  commissioners  in  their  name,  and  with 
authority  from  them ;  because,  as  they  have 
not  themselves  the  power  of  the  keys,  so 
neither  can  they  communicate  the  same  un¬ 
to  others.  Secondly,  Forasmuch  as  princes 
are  the  wardens,  defenders,  and  revengers  of 
both  the  Tables,  they  ought,  therefore,  to 
provide  and  take  course  that  neither  laymen 
be  permitted  to  have  and  exercise  the  power 
of  excommunication,  nor  yet  that  the  pre¬ 
lates  themselves  be  suffered,  in  their  parti¬ 
cular  dioceses,  to  appropriate  this  power  and 
external  jurisdiction,  as  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  that  it  remain  in  their  hands  to 
whom  it  pertaineth  by  divine  institution. 
What  a  woeful  abuse  is  it,  that,  in  our 
neighbour  churches  of  England  and  Ire- 
land,  the  bishop’s  vicar-general,  or  official, 
or  commissary,  being  oftentimes  such  a  one 
|  as  hath  never  entered  into  any  holy  orders, 
shall  sit  in  his  courts  to  use  (I  should  have 
said  abuse)  the  power  of  excommunication 
and  absolution  ?  And  what  though  some 
silly  presbyter  be  present  in  the  court? 
Doth  not  the  bishop’s  substitute,  being  a 
layman,  examine  and  judge  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter,  decree,  and  give  sentence  what  is  to  be 
done?  Hath  he  not  the  presbyter’s  tongue 
tied  to  his  belt  ?  And  what  doth  the  pres¬ 
byter  more  but  only  pronounce  the  sentence 
according  to  that  which  he  who  sitteth  judge 
in  the  court  hath  decreed  and  decerned  ? 
As  touching  the  prelates  themselves,  I  pray, 
by  what  warrant  have  they  appropriated 


1  Deer.,  part  2,  causa  2,  quest.  7,  cap.  41. 


to  themselves  the  whole  external  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  binding  and  loosing,  excommunicat- 
ing  and  absolving  ?  But  that  we  may  a  lit¬ 
tle  scan  this  their  usurpation,  and  discover 
the  iniquity  thereof  to  the  view  of  the 
princes,  whose  part  it  is  to  cause  the  same 
to  be  reformed,  let  us  consider  to  whom 
Christ  himself,  who  hath  the  key  of  David 
(Bev.  iii.  7),  who  openeth  and  no  man  shut- 
teth,  and  shutteth  and  no  man  openeth,  hath 
committed  this  power  of  the  keys  to  be  used 
on  earth.  And,  first,  Let  us  distinguish  be¬ 
twixt  the  power  itself,  and  the  execution  of  it. 

The  power  and  authority  of  binding  and 
loosing  Christ  hath  delivered  to  the  whole 
church,  that  is,  to  every  particular  church  col¬ 
lectively  taken.  “  The  authority  of  excom¬ 
munication  pertaineth  to  the  whole  church,” 
saith  Dr  F ulk.1  J us  excom municandi,  saith 
Balduine,2  non  est  penes  quamvis  priva¬ 
tum ,  sive  ex  ordine  sit  ecclesiastico,  sive  po¬ 
litico,  &c.  Sed  hoc  jus  pertiner  ad  totam 
ecclesiam.  So  say  Zanchius  (in  4  Price., 
col.  756),  Polanus  ( Synt .,  lib.  7,  cap.  18), 
Pareus  (in  1  Cor.  v.,  Dc  Excom.),  Cart¬ 
wright  (on  1  Cor.  v.  4),  Perkins  (on  Jude 
3)  :  and,  generally,  all  our  sound  writers. 
The  Magdeburgians3  cite,  for  the  same 
judgment,  Augustine  and  Primatius.  Ger¬ 
hard4  citeth  also  some  popish  writers  assent¬ 
ing  hereunto.  The  reasons  which  we  give 
for  confirmation  hereof  are  these : — 

1.  It  pertaineth  to  the  whole  church, 
collectively  taken,  to  deny  her  Christian 
communion  to  such  wicked  persons  as  add 
contumacy  to  their  disobedience  :  therefore, 
it  pertaineth  to  the  whole  church  to  excom¬ 
municate  them.  Again,  it  pertaineth  to 
the  whole  church  to  admit  and  receive  one 
into  her  communion  and  familiar  fellow¬ 
ship  :  therefore,  to  the  whole  church  it 
likewise  pertaineth  to  cast  one  out  of  her 
communion.  Sure,  the  sentence  of  excom¬ 
munication  is  pronounced  in  vain,  except 
the  whole  church  cut  off  the  person  thus 
judged  from  all  communion  with  her  :  and 
the  sentence  of  absolution  is  to  as  little  pur¬ 
pose  pronounced,  except  the  whole  church 
admit  one  again  to  have  communion  with 
her.  Shortly,  the  whole  church  hath  the 
power  of  punishing  a  man,  by  denying  her 
communion  unto  him  :  therefore,  the  whole 
church  hath  the  power  of  judging  that  ho 

1  On  1  Cor.  v.  4. 

-  Dc  Cas.  Consc.,  lib.  4,  cap.  10,  cas.  9. 

3  Cent.  5,  cap.  4,  col.  383. 

*  Loc.  Theol.,  tom.  6,  p.  236,  237. 
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ought  to  be  so  punished.  The  whole  church 
hath  the  power  of  remitting  this  punishment 
again  :  therefore,  the  whole  church  hath  the 
power  of  judging  that  it  ought  to  be  remitted. 

2.  The  Apostle,  in  1  Cor.  v.,  showeth 
that  the  Israelites’  purging  away  of  leaven 
out  of  their  dwellings  in  the  time  of  the 
passover,  was  a  figure  of  excommunica¬ 
tion,  whereby  disobedient  and  obstinate 
sinners,  who  are  as  leaven  to  infect  other 
men,  are  to  be  avoided  and  thrust  out  of 
the  church.  Now,  as  the  purging  away  of 
the  leaven  did  not  peculiarly  belong  unto 
any  one,  or  some  few,  among  the  Israelites, 
but  unto  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel ; 
so  the  Apostle,  writing  to  the  whole  church 
of  Corinth,  even  to  as  many  as  should  take 
care  to  have  the  whole  lump  kept  unleaven¬ 
ed,  saith  to  them  all,  “  Know  ye  not  that  a 
little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump  ? 
Purge  out,  therefore,  the  old  leaven.  Put 
away  from  among  yourselves  that  wicked 
person,”  1  Cor.  v.  6,  7,  13. 

3.  Christ  hath  delivered  the  power  of 
binding  and  loosing  to  every  particular 
church  or  congregation,  collectively  taken, 
which  thus  we  demonstrate  : — If  our  bro¬ 
ther  who  trespasseth  against  us  will  neither 
be  reclaimed  by  private  admonition,  nor  yet 
by  a  rebuke  given  him  before  some  more 
witnesses,  then,  saith  Christ,  “  Tell  it  unto 
the  church  ;  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the 
church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen 
man  and  a  publican.  Verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever 
ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven,”  Matt,  xviii.  17,  18  :  where  he 
showeth,  that,  in  the  Christian  church 
(which  he  was  to  plant  by  the  ministry 
of  the  apostles),  excommunication  was  to 
be  used  as  the  last  remedy  for  curing  of 
the  most  deadly  and  desperate  evils ;  which 
excommunication  he  setteth  forth  by  allu¬ 
sion  unto  the  order  and  custom  of  the  Jews 
in  his  time,  among  whom  they  who  were 
cast  out,  and  excommunicate  from  the  sy¬ 
nagogue,  were  accounted  as  heathens  and 
publicans.  And  so  when  he  saith,  “  Let 
him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a 
publican,”  he  presupposeth  that  the  church 
hath  excommunicated  him  for  his  contu¬ 
macy,  which  he  hath  added  to  his  disobe¬ 
dience.  For,  as  Pareus  saith,1  “  If  by  me, 
and  thee,  and  every  one,  he  is  to  be  ac- 

counted  for  such  a  man,  it  must  needs  be 
that  the  judgment  of  the  church  be,  by 
public  declaration,  made  known  to  me,  and 
thee,  and  every  one.  And  this  meaning  is 
thoroughly  drawn  out  of  the  following  verse, 

— ‘  For  whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth,’ 

&c. ;  therefore,  the  church  ought  first  to 
bind  him  before  he  ought  to  be  account¬ 
ed  by  me  or  thee  for  one  bound,  that  is, 
excommunicate.”  Now,  what  meaneth 
Christ  by  the  church,  to  which  he  giveth 
the  power  of  binding  and  loosing?  Not  the 
church  universal,  sure ;  for  I  cannot  tell 
the  church  universal  (whether  it  be  under¬ 
stood  collective  or  representative )  whenso¬ 
ever  my  brother  trespasseth  against  me, 
and  will  not  be  reformed.  He  meaneth, 
therefore,  the  particular  church,  whereof, 
for  the  time,  it  shall  happen  one  to  be  a 
member.  “  The  power  of  the  keys  (saith 
Perkins1)  is  given  to  all  ministers,  churches, 
and  congregations.”  Neither  could  there, 
otherwise,  an  ordinary,  perpetual,  and  ready 
course  be  had,  for  the  correcting  of  all  pub¬ 
lic  contumacy  and  scandal,  by  the  means  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  But  it  will  be  said, 
when  he  biddeth  us  tell  that  particular 
church  whereof  we  are  members,  he  mean¬ 
eth  not  that  we  should  tell  the  whole  body 
of  that  church  collective ,  but  that  we  should 
tell  the  governors  of  the  church,  who  are 
the  church  representative. 

How,  then,  is  this  place  alleged  to  prove 
that  the  whole  church  collective  hath  power 
and  authority  to  bind  and  loose  ? 

Ans.  Christ  meaneth,  indeed,  that  we 
should  tell  those  governors  who  represent 
the  church ;  but  whilst  he  calleth  them  by 
the  name  of  the  church,  and  sendeth  us  to 
them  as  to  those  who  represent  the  church, 
he  plainly  insinuateth  that  they  exercise  the 
power  of  the  keys  (as  in  his  name,  so)  in  the 
name  of  the  church,  and  that  this  power 
and  authority  pertain  eth  to  thewhole  church, 
even  as  when  one  man  representeth  another 
man’s  person,  whatsoever  power  he  exercis- 
eth  eo  nomine,  doth  first  of  all  agree  to  the 
man  who  is  represented. 

4.  The  Apostle,  in  his  own  proper  per¬ 
son,  writing  to  the  whole  church  at  Co¬ 
rinth,  1  Cor.  v.  4,  5,  will  have  them  (be¬ 
ing  gathered  together)  to  deliver  that  in¬ 
cestuous  person  to  Satan  ;  therefore,  every 
particular  church  or  congregation  hath 
power  to  excommunicate  such  a  contuma- 

1  In  Matt,  xviii.  17. 

1  On  Jude  3. 
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cious  sinner  as  that  incestuous  person  was. 
It  is  the  common  answer  of  Papists,  that 
albeit  the  Apostle  commanded  the  act 
should  he  done  in  face  of  the  church,  yet 
the  judgment  and  authority  of  giving  sen¬ 
tence  was  in  himself  alone,  and  not  in  the 
church  of  Corinth,  whereupon  they  would 
make  it  to  follow,  that  the  power  of  excom¬ 
munication  pertaineth  to  the  bishop  alone, 
and  not  the  church.  And  the  same  answer 
doth  Saravia  return  to  Beza  but,  howso¬ 
ever,  the  Apostle  saith,  that  he  had  already 
judged  concerning  the  incestuous  person, 
yet  he  did  not  hereby  seclude  the  church  of 
Corinth  from  the  authority  of  excommuni¬ 
cating  him.  “  It  is  to  be  observed  (saith 
Calvin2)  that  Paul,  albeit  lie  was  an  apostle, 
doth  not  for  his  own  will  excommunicate 
alone,  but  communicateth  his  council  with 
the  church,  that  the  thing  may  be  done  by 
common  authority.  Himself,  indeed,  goeth 
before  and  showeth  the  way,  but  whilst  he 
adjoineth  to  himself  other  partakers,  he  sig- 
nitieth  sufficiently  that  it  is  not  the  private 
power  of  one  man.”  Nay,  let  us  farther 
observe  with  Junius,3  that  the  apostles  hath 
a  twofold  power  :  one  common  to  them  with 
other  presbyters,  1  Pet.  v.  1 ;  another,  sin¬ 
gular,  proper,  and  extraordinary,  which  they 
had  as  apostles.  By  this  singular  power 
Paul  saith,  “  What  will  ye  ?  shall  I  come 
unto  you  with  a  rod  ?”  1  Cor.  iv.  21 ;  but 
by  the  common  power  it  was  that  he  said, 
“  When  ye  are  gathered  together,  and  my 
spirit,”  &c.,  1  Cor.  v.  4.  By  no  other  power 
than  that  which  was  common  to  him  with 
the  rest  of  the  presbyters  or  bishops  in 
Corinth  did  he  judge  the  incestuous  person 
to  be  excommunicated  ;  and  thus,  as  though 
he  had  been  present  in  body  among  the  other 
presbyters  of  that  church,  and  assembled  to¬ 
gether  with  them  in  their  ordinary  council  or 
consistory  (in  which  fuerunt  libcri  apostoli, 
alii  vcro  prcsbytcri  ex  vocatione  propria,  et 
necessitate  officii*),  so  he  both  pronounccth5 
his  own  judgment,  and  likewise  goeth  before, 
by  pronouncing  that  judgment  which  was  to 
bo  in  common  by  them  pronounced.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  that  the  Apostle  would  not  have 
that  incestuous  man  to  be  excommunicate  by 
his  own  authority  alone,  but  by  the  authority 
of  the  church  of  Corinth,  thus  it  appeareth  : 


1  Do  Tripl.  Episc.  Cien.,  p.  42.  43. 

2  In  1  Cor.  v.  4. 

3  Animad.  in  Bell.,  cont.4,  lib. 2,  cap. 16,  n.  6. 

4  Jun.  ubi  supra.,  n.  7. 

3  Id.,  cont.  3,  lib.  4,  cap.  16,  n.  37. 


1.  The  Apostle  challengeth  andcondemn- 
eth  the  Corinthians,  1  Cor.  v.  2,  6,  9,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  not  excommunicate  him  be¬ 
fore  his  writing  unto  them,  which  he  would 
never  have  done  if  that  church  had  not  had 
power  and  authority  of  excommunication. 

2.  Howbeit  the  Apostle  gave  his  judg¬ 
ment,  that  he  should  be  excommunicate,  be¬ 
cause  he  ought  not  to  have  been  tolerated  in 
the  church,  yet,  for  all  that,  he  should  not 
have  been  indeed  excommunicate  and  thrust 
out  of  the  church  of  Corinth,  except  the 
ministers  and  elders  of  that  church  had,  in 
name  of  the  whole  body  of  the  same,  judi¬ 
cially  cast  him  forth  and  delivered  him  to 
Satan,  which  plainly  argueth  that  he  should 
not  have  been  excommunicate  by  the  Apos¬ 
tle’s  authority  alone,  but  by  the  authority 
of  the  church  of  Corinth. 

3.  The  Apostle  only  showeth  that  he 
should  be  excommunicate,  but  referreth  the 
giving  of  sentence  and  judgment  upon  him 
to  the  Corinthians ;  for  he  saith  not  that  the 
Corinthians,  being  gathered  together,  should 
declare  or  witness  that  such  an  one  was  de¬ 
livered  to  Satan  by  Paul’s  own  power  and 
authority,  but  that  they  themselves  should 
deliver  him  to  Satan,  ver.  4,  5.  And 
again,  “  Purge  out,  therefore,  the  old  lea¬ 
ven  ;  put  away  from  among  yourselves  that 
wicked  person,”  ver.  7,  13.  But,  saith 
Saravia,1  partes  apostoli  in  ilia  actione 
fuerunt  authoritatis,  ccclesioe  vero  Corin- 
thiacce,  obedientice.  Ans.  That  the  action 
was  done  by  the  authority  of  the  church  of 
Corinth,  it  is  manifest  both  from  that  which 
hath  been  said,  and  likewise  if  further  we 
consider  that  the  Apostle  ascribeth  to  the 
Corinthians  as  much  authority  in  this  ac¬ 
tion  as  he  assumeth  to  himself.  For  lie 
saith  of  himself,  that  he  had  judged  con¬ 
cerning  him  that  had  done  this  deed,  ver.  3  ; 
and  so  he  saith  of  them,  “  Do  not  ye  judge 
them  that  are  within  ?”  ver.  12.  Where  he 
speaketh  not  of  the  judgment  of  private  dis¬ 
cretion  (for  so  they  might  have  judged  them 
that  were  without  also),  but  even  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  and  authoritative  judgment  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  discipline.  The  Apostle,  indeed, 
saith,  2  Cor.  ii.  9,  that  he  wx-ote  to  the  Co¬ 
rinthians  to  excommunicate  that  pei’son, 
that  he  might  know  them,  whether  they 
were  obedient  in  all  things  ;  but  this  prov- 
eth  not  that  the  authority  of  the  excommu¬ 
nication  was  not  theirs ;  for  their  part  in 


1  Ubi  supra. 
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this  action  proceeded  both  from  authority 
and  from  obedience :  from  authority,  abso¬ 
lutely;  from  obedience  in,  in  some  respect. 
Dc  jure  they  had  no  liberty  nor  power  not 
to  excommunicate  him,  but  were  bound  to 
do  that  which  Paul  pointed  out  to  be  their 
duty,  and  in  that  respect  he  calleth  them 
obedient ;  yet  absolutely  and  de  facto  it 
was  free  to  them  (notwithstanding  of  Paul’s 
writing  to  them)  either  to  excommunicate 
him  or  not  to  excommunicate  him,  and  if 
they  had  not  by  their  authority  excommu¬ 
nicate  him,  he  had  not  been  at  all  excom¬ 
municate  by  any  virtue  of  Paul’s  adjudging 
of  him. 

4.  When  the  Corinthians  proceeded  to 
excommunicate  him,  the  Apostle  calleth 
this  a  censure  which  was  inflicted  of  many, 
ver.  6,  which  could  not  be  said  if  he  was  to 
be  excommunicate  by  the  Apostle’s  autho¬ 
rity  alone. 

5.  The  Apostle,  ver.  7,  writeth  again  to 
the  Corinthians,  to  forgive  the  incestuous 
man,  to  receive  him  into  their  communion, 
and  to  remit  the  punishment  of  his  excom¬ 
munication,  because  he  was  won  to  repent¬ 
ance.  And  he  addeth,  ver.  10,  “  To  whom 
ye  forgive  anything,  I  forgive  also.”  Now, 
who  can  remit  the  punishment  and  save  one 
from  underlying  the  censure,  except  such  as 
have  the  power  and  authority  of  judgment  ? 

Hitherto  we  have  proven  that  the  power 
of  binding  and  loosing  pertaineth  to  every 
particular  church  collectively  taken ;  but 
the  execution  and  judicial  exercising  of  this 
power  pertaineth  to  that  company  and  as¬ 
sembly  of  elders  in  every  church  which  the 
Apostle,  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  calleth  a  presbytery. 
In  Scotland  we  call  it  a  session ;  in  France 
it  is  called  a  consistory ;  in  Germany  and 
Belgia,  according  to  the  Scripture  phrase, 
it  is  termed  a  presbytery.  It  is  made  up  of 
the  pastor  or  pastors  of  every  congregation, 
together  with  those  governing  elders  which 
labour  there  (not  in  doctrine,  but)  in  disci¬ 
pline  only,  of  which  things  we  have  spoken 
before.1  That  unto  this  company  or  con¬ 
sistory  of  elders  pertaineth  the  power  of 
binding  and  loosing,  it  is  averred  by  the 
best  divines :  Calvin  (on  Matt.  viii.  17,  18, 
et  Lib.  Epist.,  col.  168,  169),  Beza  ( Con¬ 
tra  Saraviam  de  Divers.  Minist.  Grad.), 
Zanchius  (in  4  Prcec.,  col.  756),  Junius 
( Animad .  in  Bell.,  cont.  5,  lib.  1,  cap.  14, 
nota  28),  Polanus  ( Synt .,  lib.  7,  cap.  18), 


1  Supr.  Digr. 


Tilen  {Synt.,  part  2,  disp.  28),  the  Profes¬ 
sors  of  Leyden  ( Syn .  Pur.  Theol.,  disp.  48), 
Gerhard  [Log.  Theol.,  tom.  6,  p.  137,  138), 
Balduine  (de  Cas.  Cons.,  lib.  4,  cap.  11,  cas. 
11),  Pareus  (in  Matt,  xviii.  17,  18  ;  and  in 
1  Cor.  v.),  Cartwright  (in  Matt,  xviii.,  sect. 
7),  Fennerus  (Theol.,  lib.  7,  cap.  7,  p.  152, 
153),  Alstedius  (Theol.  Casuum,  cap.  27), 
Danaeus  (Pol.  Christ.,  lib.  6,  p.  452,  464), 
Hemmingius  ( Enchirid .,  class.  3,  cap.  11, 
p.  388),  Martyr  (in  1  Cor.  v.),  and  sundry 
others.  Bullinger  recordeth1  that  this  was 
the  manner  of  the  particular  churches  in 
Helvetia,  to  choose  unto  themselves  a  cer¬ 
tain  senate  of  elders,  or  company  of  the  best 
men  in  the  church,  which  might,  according 
to  the  canon  of  holy  Scripture,  exercise  the 
discipline  of  excommunication,  which  form 
is  well  warranted  by  the  Scriptures  ;  for 
when  Christ  committeth  the  authority  of 
bindincr  and  loosing  unto  the  church,  Matt, 
viii.  17,  18,  however  the  power  and  autho¬ 
rity  itself  pertain  to  any  particular  church 
collectively  taken,  as  hath  been  said,  yet  the 
execution  of  the  same  is  committed  to  the 
consistory  or  senate  of  elders  which  repre- 
senteth  that  church,  and  which  Paul  calleth 
a  presbytery.  Zanchius  saith  that  Chrysos¬ 
tom,2  Bullinger,  and  all  good  interpreters, 
understand  the  presbytery  to  be  there  meant 
by  Christ  when  he  saith,  “  Tell  the  church.” 
Chrysostom  saith  irpoibpois  cal  irpoearwai, 
that  is,  saith  Junius,3  the  ecclesiastical  sanhe¬ 
drim  made  up  of  pastors  and  elders.  Thus 
Camero  likewise  expoundeth  the  place.4  Ec- 
clesice  nomine,  saith  he,  videtur  Christus 
significasse  collegium  presbyterorum  qui 
ecclesice  Christiance  erant  proefuturi,  cujus 
presbyterii  mentio  fit,  1  Tim.  iv.  Now  if 
Christ  hath  committed  the  power  of  excom¬ 
munication  unto  the  church,  what  have  bi¬ 
shops  to  say  for  themselves  who  appropriate 
this  power  unto  themselves,  each  one  in  his 
diocese  ?  For  when  we  cannot  give  the  name 
of  the  church  unto  a  bishop,5  because  he  is 
but  one  man,  and  the  church  is  a  company 
of  many  men  ;  nay,  nor  yet  can  we  give  the 
name  of  the  church  unto  a  company  of  bi¬ 
shops,  for  if  they  might  be  called  the  church, 
it  should  be  for  this  respect  alone,  because 
they  represent  the  church  :  but  soli  epis- 
copi,  &c.,  “  Bishops  alone  (saith  Gerhard6), 

1  Apud  Zanch.  in  4  Praec.,  col.  745. 

2  In  4  Praec.,  col.  741. 

3  Cont.  3,  lib.  1,  cap.  6,  n.  19. 

4  Praelect.,  tom.  1,  p.  23. 

5  Calv.  et  Cart,  on  Matt,  xviii.  17  ;  Par.  in  1  Cor.  v. 

6  Loc.  Theol.,  tom.  6,  p.  137. 
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or  they  who  teach,  cannot  represent  the 
church,  since  hearers  also  pertain  to  the  de¬ 
finition  thereof,  but  the  presbytery  can  re¬ 
present  the  church,  whereunto  not  only  they 
pertain  who  labour  in  the  word,  but  also 
elders  or  governors  put  in  authority  for  ex- 
peding  of  ecclesiastical  matters  in  name  of 
the  whole  church we  grant,  then,  that 
by  the  church,  Christ  meaneth  that  com¬ 
pany  of  church  governors  whereby  a  certain 
particular  church  is  represented;1  but  for¬ 
asmuch  as  the  church  consisteth  of  two  in¬ 
tegrant  parts,  viz.,  pastors  and  sheep,  teach¬ 
ers  and  hearers,  we  therefore  deny  that  the 
representative  church  whereof  Christ  speak- 
eth,  can  be  any  other  than  that  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  consistory  whereof  we  have  spoken. 

Moreover,  albeit  the  Apostle  wrote  to 
the  whole  church  of  Corinth  to  deliver  the 
incestuous  man  to  Satan,  because  the  matter 
could  not  be  otherwise  done,  but  only  in  the 
name  and  with  the  consent  of  that  whole 
church  ;  yet  he  never  meant  that  the  com¬ 
mon  promiscuous  multitude  should,  by  their 
suffrages  and  voices,  examine  and  judge  that 
cause.  But,  saith  Calvin,2  “  Because  the 
multitude,  unless  it  be  governed  by  council, 
never  doth  anything  moderately  nor  grave¬ 
ly,  there  was  ordained  in  the  ancient  church 
(meaning  the  apostolic  church)  a  presbytery ; 
that  is,  a  company  of  elders  which,  by  the 
consent  of  all,  had  the  first  judgment  and 
examination  of  things ;  from  it  the  matter 
was  carried  to  the  people,  but  being  already 
determined  before.”  Again,  when  the 
Apostle  writeth  to  them  in  his  second  epis¬ 
tle  that  they  should  forgive  him,  because  he 
hath  repented,  thus  he  reasoneth  :  “  Suffi¬ 
cient  to  such  a  man  is  this  censure  which 
was  inflicted  of  many,”  2  Cor.  ii.  6.  Which 
words,  that  we  may  the  better  understand, 
it  is  worthy  of  observation  (which  not  Cal¬ 
vin  only,3  but  Saravia  also  noteth4),  that  it 
appeareth  from  this  place,  he  was  not  to  ex¬ 
communicate,  but,  by  sharp  rebukes,  tirne- 
ously  win  to  repentance,  whereby  the  Apos¬ 
tle  showeth  it  to  be  needless,  yea,  most  in¬ 
convenient,  to  proceed  against  him  to  the 
extremity  of  discipline.  The  word  erirtpia, 
there  used  by  the  Apostle,  signifieth  rebuke, 
reprehension,  or  chiding,  saith  Dr  Fulk  ;5 
and  so  Scapula  taketh  it  to  be  the  same  with 


1  Trelcat.  Inst.  Theol.,  lib.  1,  p.  291. 

s  In  1  Cor.  v.  4. 

3  Com.  in  illutn  locum. 

4  De  Divers.  Minist.  Grad.,  cap.  8,  p.  85. 

0  On  2  Cor.  ii.  6. 


eiriri/irims,  and  to  signify  another  thing  than 
€7riTt /j it>v  or  emrifirin a.  Beza  and  Tremel- 
lius  turn  eirnru  'm  by  increpatio ;  Ar.  Mon-# 
tanus  readeth  objurgatio.  This  chiding  or 
threatening  of  the  man  proceeded  not  from 
the  whole  church  of  Corinth,  but  only  from 
many  therein,  as  is  plain  from  the  text,  and 
as  Saravia  also  granteth.1  And  who  were 
the  irXiioves,  those  many  of  whom  the 
Apostle  speaketh?  Not  such  as,  from 
Christian  and  brotherly  charity,  did  pri¬ 
vately  chide  and  rebuke  him,  for  the  matter 
was  not  then  depending  in  private  rebukes, 
but  by  the  Apostle’s  direction  it  was  brought 
to  the  church’s  part  and  to  public  discipline, 
the  scandal  itself  being  so  public  and  noto¬ 
riously  manifest  ;  they  were,  therefore,  such 
as  had  public  office  and  authority  to  chide 
him.  And  who  were  those  but  the  consis¬ 
tory  of  pastors  and  elders  which  represented 
the  whole  church,  and  were  set  in  authority 
for  judging  and  managing  of  things  pertain¬ 
ing  to  ecclesiastical  discipline  ?  They  (no 
doubt)  being  met  together,  called  the  man 
before  them,  and  did  most  sharply  rebuke 
him  and  chide  with  him,  and  threatened 
that  they  would  not  only  debar  him  from 
the  Lord’s  table  (which  is  called  lesser  ex- 
communication,  but  more  pi’operly  a  step  or 
degree  tending  next  to  excommunication), 
but  also  wholly  cast  him  out  of  the  church 
and  deliver  him  to  Satan.  Whereupon  the 
man  being  made  to  see  the  grievousness  of 
his  sin,  and  the  terrible  punishment  which 
was  to  follow  upon  it,  becometh  most  sor¬ 
rowful,  humble,  and  penitent.  And  this 
moved  the  Apostle  to  say,  “  Sufficient  to 
such  a  man,”  &c.,  as  if  he  would  say,  What 
needeth  him  now  to  be  excommunicate,  and 
so  to  be  corrected  and  put  to  shame  by  you 
all,  when  every  one  of  you  shall  deny  to 
him  your  Christian  communion,  as  one  whol¬ 
ly  cast  out  of  the  church  ?  Is  it  not  enough 
that  many  among  you,  even  your  whole 
presbytery,  hath  put  him  to  such  public 
shame  by  their  sharp  reprehensions,  and  to 
so  great  fear  by  their  dreadful  threatenings  ? 
And  since,  through  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
these  means,  he  is  already  win  to  repent¬ 
ance,  why  would  you  have  him  yet  more 
publicly  corrected  and  rejected  by  all  and 
every  one. 

And  further,  the  Apostle  addeth,  that 
now  they  should  not  only  forgive  and  com¬ 
fort  him,  vor.  7,  but  also  confirm  (rvpuiocii) 


1  Ubi  supra. 
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their  love  towards  him,  ver.  8.  Now  tcvpow 
signifieth  to  confirm  or  ratify  by  authority ; 
and  so  Chemnitius,1  Bullinger,2  and  Cart¬ 
wright,3  expoundeth  it  in  this  place.  It 
cometh  from  Kupo s,  authority,  whence  com- 
eth  also  tcuptos,  a  lord,  or  one  having  au¬ 
thority.  As,  therefore,  the  presbytery,  or 
company  of  pastors  and  elders,  had,  by 
their  authority,  established  that  he  was  to 
be  excommunicate,  and  determined  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  execution  of  extreme  discipline 
against  him,  so  now  the  Apostle  would  have 
them,  by  the  same  authority,  to  ratify  and 
establish  the  remission  of  this  punishment 
unto  him,  and  to  decree  that  the  church 
should  not  deny  her  communion  unto  him. 
For  this  authority  of  binding  and  loosing, 
though  it  pertained  to  the  whole  church,  in 
actu  primo  sive  in  esse,  yet  it  pertained  to 
the  presbytery  alone,  in  actu  secundo  sive 
in  operara  ;  and  even  as  the  act  of  speak¬ 
ing  pertaineth  to  a  man,  as  principium 
quod ,  but  to  the  tongue  alone,  as  princi¬ 
pium  quo  ;  so  albeit  the  power  of  the  keys 
doth  primarily  and  principally  belong  to 
the  church,  collectively  taken,  yet  the  ac¬ 
tual  execution  of  this  power  belongeth  only 
to  the  presbytery  which  representeth  the 
church,  and  unto  which  the  church  hath 
committed  her  authority  to  bind  and  loose. 
Wherefore,  since  the  Apostle  writeth  to  the 
whole  church  of  Corinth  to  confirm,  by  their 
authority,  their  love  to  the  penitent  man  ; 
and  since  this  authority,  in  the  actual  exe¬ 
cution  of  it  (which  the  Apostle  craveth)  did 
not  agree  to  that  whole  church,  collectively 
taken,  we  must  needs  understand  his  mean¬ 
ing  to  be,  that  their  love  towards  that  man, 
and  their  forgiving  of  him,  should  be  rati¬ 
fied  and  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  those 
church  governors,  qui  ccclesice  nomen  ad 
ccetum  reprcesentant,  totius  nimirum  pres- 
byterii  authoritate  atqv.e  consensu. 

Thus  have  we  showed  that  the  actual 
use  of  the  keys,  or  the  execution  of  the 
authority  of  binding  and  loosing,  pertain¬ 
eth  to  that  ecclesiastical  senate  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  church,  which  the  Apostle  calleth 
a  presbytery.  For  further  illustration  of 
the  truth  whereof,  I  add  these  four  observa¬ 
tions  : — 

1.  We  must  distinguish4  a  twofold  power 


1  Exam.,  part  4 ;  de  Indulg.,  p.  53. 

2  Com.  in  liunc  locum. 

3  Annot.,  ibid. 

4  Trelcat.  Inst.  Theol.,  lib.  2,  p.  287,288  ;  Parens 
in  1  Cor.  v.,  de  Excom. 


of  the  keys :  the  one  is  executed  in  doc¬ 
trine  ;  the  other  in  discipline  :  the  one  con- 
cionalis  :  the  other  judicialis.  Touching 

1/.  J  •  •  n  O' 

the  former,  we  grant  it  is  proper  for  pas¬ 
tors  alone,  whose  office  and  vocation  it  is, 
by  the  preaching  and  publishing  of  God’s 
word,  to  shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against 
impenitent  and  disobedient  men,  and  to 
open  it  unto  penitent  sinners;  to  bind  God’s 
heavy  wrath  upon  the  former,  and  (by  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  promises  of  mercy)  to  loose 
the  latter  from  the  sentence  and  fear  of 
condemnation.  When  we  ascribe  the  power 
of  binding  and  loosing  to  that  whole  consis- 
tory,  wherein  governing  elders  are  joined 
together  with  pastors,  we  mean  only  of  the 
keys  of  external  discipline,  which  are  used 
in  ecclesiastical  courts  and  judicatories. 

2.  When  we  teach  that  the  pastor  or 
pastors  of  every  particular  church  and  con¬ 
gregation,  with  the  elders  of  the  same, 

;  being  met  together,  have  power  to  bind 
and  loose,  we  understand  this  only  of  such 
places  wherein  a  competent  number  of  un¬ 
derstanding  and  qualified  men  may  be  had 
to  make  up  an  eldership ;  otherwise  let 
there  be  one  eldership  made  up  of  two  or 
three  of  the  next  adjacent  parishes,  accord¬ 
ing  as  was  ordained  by  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  in  the  7th  chapter  of  the  Second  Book 
of  Discipline.  Sine  totius,  &c. :  “  Without 
the  consent  of  some  whole  church  (saith 
Zanchius1)  no  man  ought  to  be  excommu¬ 
nicate.  Yea,  I  add,  if  it  be  a  small  church, 
and  not  consisting  of  many  learned  and 
skilful  men,  excommunication  ought  not  to 
be  done,  except  the  neighbour  churches  be 
asked  counsel  of.”  And,  as  touching  the 
pastor’s  part,  Calvin  saith  well,  Nunquam, 
&c.  :2  “  I  never  thought  it  expedient  the 
liberty  of  excommunicating  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  every  pastor.”  The  fear  of  great 
inconveniences,  which  he  thought  likely  to 
follow  upon  such  a  custom,  if  once  it  were 
permitted,  makes  him  confess,  in  that  epis¬ 
tle,  that  he  durst  not  advise  Liserus  to  ex¬ 
communicate  any  man  without  taking  coun¬ 
sel  of  other  pastors.  Now,  I  much  marvel 
what  butt  Dr  Forbesse3  shot  at  when  he 
entitleth  one  of  his  chapters  De  Potestate 
Excommunicandi,  and  then,  in  the  body  of 
the  chapter,  doth  no  more  at  all  but  only 
quote  those  two  testimonies  of  Zanchius 
and  Calvin  ;  both  of  which  do  utterly  con- 

1  In  4  Prase.,  col.  756. 

2  Lib.  Epistolar.,  col.  180. 

3  Iren.,  lib.  2,  cap.  12. 
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demn  the  usurpation  of  bishops  who  appro¬ 
priate  to  themselves  the  power  of  excommu¬ 
nication,  and  ascribe  this  power  to  the  con¬ 
sistory  of  pastors  and  elders  in  every  parti¬ 
cular  church ;  and,  in  the  forequoted  places, 
do  only  (for  preventing  of  abuses)  set  some 
bounds  to  the  execution  of  their  power ; 
which  bounds  we  also  think  good  to  be  kept, 
viz.,  that  if  a  church  be  so  small  that  it 
hath  not  so  many  well-qualified  men  as  may 
be  sufficient  to  assist  the  pastor  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  thereof,  then  let  one  common 
eldership  be  made  up  out  of  it  and  some 
other  neighbour  churches  :  by  which  means 
it  shall  moreover  come  to  pass  (which  is 
the  other  caution  to  be  given),  that  not 
every  pastor  (no  not  with  the  elders  of  his 
congregation)  shall  be  permitted  to  have 
full  liberty  of  binding  and  loosing,  but  shall, 
in  those  matters,  receive  counsel  and  advice 
from  other  pastors.  Howbeit,  for  this  lat¬ 
ter  purpose,  the  church  of  Scotland  hath 
profitably  provided  another  remedy  also, 
namely,  that,  in  certain  chief  places,  all  the 
pastors  in  the  adjacent  bounds  shall,  at  set 
and  ordinai’y  times,  assemble  themselves 
(which  assemblies,  in  this  nation,  we  call 
presbyteries),  that  so  the  churches  may  be 
governed  communi  presbyter  or  um  consilio, 
as  Jerome  speaketh  of  the  primitive  times 
of  the  church. 

3.  Though  the  execution  of  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  excommunication  and  absolution 
pertain  to  the  consistory  of  the  pastor  and 
elders  in  every  church,  yet  this  discipline 
is  to  be  by  them  executed  in  name  of  the 
whole  church.1  Saravia  is  bold  to  affirm,2 
that  he  who  receiveth  a  sinner,  or  casteth 
him  out  of  the  church,  doeth  this  in  the 
name  and  authority  of  God  alone.  We 
have  proven,  by  strong  arguments,  that  the 
authority  of  excommunication  pertaineth  to 
the  whole  church ;  which,  though  he  con- 
tradicteth,  yet,  in  one  place,3 4  forgetting 
himself,  he  acknowledged  that  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  church  of  Corinth  was  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  the  excommunication  of  the  inces¬ 
tuous  man.  Wherefore,  as  in  the  name  of 
God,  so  in  the  name  and  authority  of  the 
whole  church,  must  one  be  cast  out  or  re¬ 
ceived. 

4.  To  the  right  execution  of  this  disci¬ 
pline  the  manifest  consent  of  the  whole 

1  Zurich.  in  4  Pracc.,  col.  756;  Dr  Fulk  on  1  Cor. 
▼.  4. 

2  De  Tripl.  Fpisc.  Gencr.,  p.  43. 

*  Dc  Divers.  Minist.  Grad.,  p.  85,  86. 


church  is  also  necessary:1  the  truth  whereof, 
beside  that  it  appeareth  from  that  which 
hath  been  said  concerning  the  church’s  au¬ 
thority,  it  is  further  confirmed,  if  we  con¬ 
sider  either  the  importance  of  the  thing,  or 
the  good  of  the  person.  Touching  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  thing,  Gravissima,  &c. : 
“  Most  weighty  matters  in  the  church,” 
saith  Gerhard,2  and  the  same  saith  Zanchius 
also,3  “  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
body and,  as  Pope  Leo  writeth,  “  Such 
things  as  pertain  unto  all  ought  to  be  done 
with  the  consent  of  all.  But  what  can  be 
more  weighty,  and  what  doth  more  pertain 
to  the  body  of  the  church,  than  to  cut  off 
some  member  from  the  body  ?”  And, 
touching  the  good  of  the  person,  Augustine 
showeth*  that  then  only  a  sinner  is  both 
stricken  with  fear  and  healed  with  shame, 
when,  seeing  himself  anathematised  by  the 
whole  church,  he  cannot  find  a  fellow  mul¬ 
titude  together  wherewith  he  may  rejoice  in 
his  sin  and  insult  upon  good  men.  And 
that  otherwise,  if  the  tares  grow  so  rank 
that  they  cannot  be  pulled  up,  and  if  the 
same  evil  disease  take  hold  of  so  very  many 
that  the  consent  of  the  church  cannot  be 
had  to  the  excommunication  of  a  wicked 
person,  then  good  men  must  grieve  and 
groan,  and  endure  what  they  cannot  help. 
Therefore  that  excommunication  may  fruit¬ 
fully  succeed,  the  consent  of  the  people  is 
necessary  :  Frustra  cnim  ejicitur  ex  ecclc- 
sia,  et  consortio  fidelium  privatur,  quern 
populus,  abigere,  et  a  quo  abstinere  re- 
cuset.5  Howbeit,  even  in  such  cases,  when 
the  consent  of  the  church  cannot  be  had  to 
the  execution  of  this  discipline,  faithful  pas¬ 
tors  and  professors  must,  every  one  for  his 
own  part,  take  heed  that  he  have  no  fellow¬ 
ship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness, 
but  even  reprove  them  ;  yea,  they  ought,  in 
sensu  negativo,  excommunicate  those  who 
should  be  (but  are  not)  excommunicate  po¬ 
sitively,  which  negative  excommunication  is 
not  an  ecclesiastical  censure,  but  either  a 
bare  punishment,  or  a  cautel  and  animad¬ 
version  ;  and  so  saith  the  Archbishop  of 
Spalato,6  not  only  one  brother  may  refuse 


1  Zanch.,  ubi  supra;  Synop.  Pur.  Theol., disp. 48, 
tli  cs  9 

2  Loc.  Theol.,  tom.  6,  p.  463. 

3  Ubi  Supra. 

4  Lib.  3,  Contra.  Epist.  Parmen. 

3  Ant.  de  Dom.  de  Rep.  Eccl.,  lib.  5,  cap,  12,  n.  67. 
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to  communicate  with  another,  but  a  people, 
also,  may  refuse  to  communicate  with  their 
pastor,  which  he  confirmeth  by  certain  ex¬ 
amples.  But  the  public  censure  of  positive 
excommunication  should  not  be  inflicted 
without  the  church’s  consent,  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  foresaid.  Cyprian  writeth  to  Corne¬ 
lius,  bishop  of  Rome,  that  he  had  much 
laboured  with  the  people  that  peace  might 
be  given  to  them  who  had  fallen ;  that  is, 
that  they  might  be  again  received  into  the 
communion  of  the  church ;  which,  if  he 
might  have  done  by  himself,  why  did  he 
labour  and  deal  so  much  with  the  people  in 
that  business  ?  And  as  they  were  not  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  church’s  communion  with¬ 
out  the  people’s  consent,  so  neither  were 
they  without  their  consent  excommunicate. 
Chrysostom  showeth,1  concerning  his  time, 
that  when  one  was  to  be  excommunicate, 
the  whole  church  was  humbled  in  prayer 
to  God  for  him  ;  and,  when  he  was  again 
released,  they  did  all  kindly  salute  him, 
and  wish  him  peace.  Tertullian  also  writ¬ 
eth,2  that  he  who  was  to  be  excommunicate 
in  the  public  assembly  of  the  church,  was, 
by  the  common  consent  of  all,  stricken  with 
judgment,  and  that  all  the  approven  and 
well-liked  elders  had  the  precedence  or  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  rest  of  the  church  in  these  matters. 

Now,  from  all  this  which  hath  been  said 
of  the  power  and  authority  to  excommuni¬ 
cate  and  absolve,  it  is  manifest  how  unjustly 
usurping  prelates  do  arrogate  and  appropri¬ 
ate  to  themselves  this  power,  which  Christ 
hath  committed  to  every  particular  church 
or  congregation,  and  ordained  to  be  exe¬ 
cute  by  the  ecclesiastical  consistory  within 
the  same.  Which  episcopal  usurpation,  as 
it  hath  been  showed  to  be  most  contrary  to 
divine  institution,  so  doth  it  also  depart 
from  the  manner  of  the  ancient  church  : 
for  it  may  be  seen,  in  Cyprian,3  that  the 
authority  of  reconciling  and  receiving  into 
the  church  such  as  had  fallen,  was  not  pro¬ 
per  to  the  bishop,  but,  with  him,  common 
to  his  clergy  and  presbytery,  and  that  jus 
cummunicationis  was  given  them  by  the 
clergy  as  well  as  by  the  bishop.  We  have 
heard,  out  of  Jerome,4  that  a  bishop  did 
nothing  which  a  presbyter  did  not  also,  ex¬ 


1  In  2  Cor.,  hom.  18. 

2  Apologet.,  cap.  39 ;  See  Rhenanus’  Annotation 
upon  that  place,  and  M.  Ant.  de  Dorn,  de  Rep. 
Eccl.,  lib.  5,  cap.  12,  n.  6,  7. 

3  Lib.  3,  epist.  14—16,  et  lib.  5,  epist.  12. 

4  Epist.  ad  Evagr. 


cept  only  that  he  gave  rite  or  sign  of  ordi¬ 
nation,  that  is,  imposition  of  hands.  Where¬ 
by  we  understand  that  as  all  other  things, 
beside  ordination,  so  the  power  of  excom¬ 
munication,  among  the  rest,  was  alike  com¬ 
mon  to  bishops  and  presbyters.  Whence  it 
is,  that  the  same  Jerome,  writing  to  De- 
metriades,  calleth  excommunication  Episco- 
porum  et  Presbyterorum  censura.  And 
elsewhere,  Alligat  vel  solvit  Episcopus  et 
Presbyter  J  Justinian  [Novel.  123,  cap.  11) 
saith,  Omnibus  autem  Episcopis  et  Pres- 
byteris  interdicimus  segregare  aliquem  a 
sacra  communione,  antequam  causa  mon- 
stretur,  &c.,  certifying  them,  if  they  do 
otherwise,  that  he  whom  they  excommuni¬ 
cate  should  be  loosed  from  excommunication 
a  majore  sacerdota.  Whence  we  see,  that 
presbyters  also  were  wont  to  excommuni¬ 
cate,  and  that  this  power  was  common  to 
them  with  the  bishops.  The  First  Council 
of  Carthage,  can.  23,  decreeth  that  a  bishop 
hear  no  man’s  cause  without  the  presence 
of  his  clergy ;  and  that  otherwise  his  sen¬ 
tence  shall  be  void,  except  it  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  presence  of  his  clergy.  The 
canon  law  itself  hath  some  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  order :  it  ordaineth,2  that  when 
a  bishop  either  excommunicateth  or  ab- 
solveth  any  man,  twelve  of  the  clergy  be 
present,  and  concur  with  him.  Dr  For- 
besse  now  also  acknowledged, 3  that  it  is 
not  lawful  for  a  bishop  to  exercise  the 
power  of  public  jurisdiction  by  himself,  and 
without  the  presbytery ;  and,  under  this 
power  of  jurisdiction,  whereof  he  speak- 
eth,4  he  comprehended  the  visitation  of 
churches,  ordination,  suspension,  and  depo¬ 
sition  of  ministers,  the  excommunicating  of 
contumacious  persons,  and  the  reconciling 
of  them  when  they  become  penitent,  the 
calling  of  the  fellow-presbyters  to  a  synod, 
the  making  of  ecclesiastical  canons,  &c. ; 
which  power  of  jurisdiction,  saith  he,5  re¬ 
mained  one  and  the  same,  whole  and  en¬ 
tire,  both  in  the  bishop,  and  in  the  presby¬ 
tery  :  in  him  personally  ;  in  it  collegially. 
His  confession  of  the  presbytery’s  power 
and  authority,  we  catch  and  lay  hold  on  ; 
but  whereas  he  would  have  this  power  any 
way  proper  and  personal  to  bishops,  he  is 
confuted  by  our  former  arguments. 


1  In  Matt.  xvi. 

2  Deer.,  part  2,  causa  11,  quest.  3,  cap.  108,  110. 

3  Iren.,  lib.  2,  cap.  11,  p.  195. 

4  lb.,  p.  191. 

3  P.  195,  n.  25. 
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And  thus  far  have  we  demonstrated  to 
princes,  who  be  they  to  whom  Christ  hath 
committed  the  power  of  excommunication, 
that  with  them  they  may  cause  it  to  re¬ 
main,  and  correct  the  usurpation  of  pre¬ 
lates,  who  bereave  them  of  it.  Let  us 
next  consider  what  princes  may,  or  should 
do,  after  that  the  sentence  of  any  man’s 
excommunication  or  reconciliation  is  given 
forth  by  them  to  whom  the  power  of  this 
discipline  pertaineth.  The  Archbishop  of 
Spalato  is  of  opinion,1  that  not  only  it  is 
free  to  princes  to  communicate  with  excom¬ 
municate  persons,  but  also,  that  if  they  shall 
happen  to  communicate  with  them,  the 
church  (for  the  reverence  she  oweth  to 
princes)  should  straight  absolve  them,  and 
that  her  sentence  of  excommunication  should 
no  longer  have  any  strength.  What !  Shall 
the  church  draw  and  put  up  again  the  spi¬ 
ritual  sword  at  the  pleasure  of  princes  ?  Or 
because  princes  will  perhaps  cast  holy  things 
to  dogs,  must  others  do  so  likewise  ?  0  pro¬ 
digious  licentiousness,  and  hellish  misorder, 
worthy  to  be  drowned  in  the  lake  of  Lethe  ! 
But  what,  then,  is  the  part  of  the  prince, 
after  that  the  church  hath  given  judgment  ? 
Surely,  whensoever  need  is,  he  ought,  by 
the  private  judgment  of  Christian  discre¬ 
tion,  to  try  and  examine  whether  this  dis¬ 
cipline  be  rightly  executed  or  not.  If  he 
find  the  execution  thereof  to  be  unreprova- 
ble,  and  that  yet  the  sinner  goeth  on  in  his 
contumacy,  then,  by  his  civil  power,2  he 
ought  further  to  punish  him  in  his  person 
or  worldly  estate,  that  he  may  either  re¬ 
form  or  repress  such  an  one  as  hath  not  been 
terrified  by  the  church’s  censures.  But  if, 
after  trial,  he  understand  that  the  sentence 
given  forth  is  unjust  and  erroneous,  either 
through  the  ignorance  or  the  malice  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  regular  judges,  then  he 
ought  to  interpone  his  authority,  and  cause 
a  due  proceeding ;  for,  in  such  extraordi¬ 
nary  cases  of  the  failing  of  ecclesiastical  per¬ 
sons,  princes  may  do  much  in  things  spiri¬ 
tual,  which,  ordinarily,  they  cannot. 

It  remaineth  to  show  who  have  the  power 
of  those  censures  and  punishments  which 
are  proper  to  ecclesiastical  persons.  Where, 
first,  we  are  to  consider,  that  there  are  two 
sorts  of  faults  which  make  ecclesiastical  men 
worthy  to  be  punished,  viz.,  either  such  as 

1  Lib.  6,  cap.  9. 

3  C'alv.,  Lib.  Kpistolar.  Lar.,  col.  169 ;  Gratian, 

1  caus.  11,  quest.  1,  cap.  20. 

violate  sacred,  or  such  as  violate  civil  and 
human  duties  :  the  one  is  to  be  judged  by 
ecclesiastical  judges  alone,  and  that  accord-  , 
ing  to  the  laws  of  God  and  the  church  ;  the 
other  by  civil  judges  alone,  and  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  civil  and  municipal  laws  of 
the  commonwealth.  This  latter  form,  again, 
is  twofold  ;  for  either  the  fault  is  such,  that, 
though  a  man  be  condignly  punished  for  it 
by  the  civil  magistrate,  yet  he  doth  not, 
therefore,  fall  from  his  ecclesiastical  office 
or  dignity  ;  of  which  sort  experience  show- 
eth  many  ;  or  else  such  as  being  punished 
according  to  their  quality  and  demerit,  a 
man,  by  necessary  consequence,  falleth  from 
the  ecclesiastical  function  and  dignity  which 
before  he  had  :  this  was  Abiathar’s  case, 
and  the  case  of  so  many  as,  being  justly 
punished  by  proscription,  incarceration,  or 
banishment,  are  secundario  et  ex  conse¬ 
quent  shut  from  their  bearing  office  in  the 
church.  “  If  Abiathar  had  sinned  in  a 
sacred  matter,  the  cognition  thereof  (saith 
Junius1)  had  pertained  to  the  priests ;  but 
because  he  sinned  against  the  commonwealth 
and  the  king’s  majesty,  it  was  necessary  to 
deal  with  him  civilly,  and  not  ecclesiasti¬ 
cally.  What !  Are  no  ecclesiastical  men  in 
this  time  also  thought  to  be  lawfully  judged 
by  the  civil  magistrate,  if,  at  any  time,  they 
be  found  guilty  of  appaired  majesty  ?”  As 
for  the  other  sorts  of  faults,  whereby  (as  we 
have  said)  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  duties 
are  violate,  such  as  the  teaching  of  false 
and  heretical  doctrine,  neglecting  of  disci¬ 
pline,  unbeseeming  and  scandalous  conver- 
sation,  &c.  ;  which  things  (if  they  be  not 
mended)  they  who  have  the  execution  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  committed  to  them 
ought  to  punish  by  suspension,  deposition, 
&c.  Now,  as  when  one  is  called  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  his  fitness  and  quali¬ 
fication  for  that  work  should  be  tried  and 
judged  by  the  clergy  of  the  adjacent  bounds 
assembled  in  their  classical  presbytery,  to 
whom  it  also  appertaineth  (after  that  he  is 
by  them  tried  and  appi’oved,  and  after  that 
he  is  elected  by  the  church  where  he  is  to 
sei’ve)  to  send  him  out  from  them  with 
power  to  exercise  the  office  of  a  pastor ;  so 
when  there  is  just  cause  of  suspending  and 
depriving  him,  it  belongetli  to  the  same 
presbytery  to  consider  and  judge  hereof; 
and,  according  to  his  offence,  to  give  judg¬ 
ment  against  him.  For  who  should  recal 

1  Contr.  4,  lib.  1,  cap.  20,  n.  8. 
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him  but  they  that  sent  him  ?  Or  who 
should  discharge  him  his  ministerial  func¬ 
tion,  except  they  who  ordained  him  to 
exercise  the  same  ?  And  who  may  take 
the  power  from  him  but  they  who  gave  the 
power  unto  him  ?  That  ordination  per- 
taineth  to  the  whole  presbytery,  and  not  to 
the  bishop  alone,  we  have  showed  before ; 
and  now,  by  the  same  reason,  we  say  sus¬ 
pension  and  deposition  pertaineth  to  the 
presbytery  also,  and  are  not  in  the  power 
of  the  bishop.  And  that,  in  the  ancient 
church,  as  bishops  gave  not  ordination,  so 
neither  did  they  suspend  nor  depose  any 
man  without  the  common  counsel,  advice, 
and  concurrence  of  the  presbytery,  yea, 
and  sometimes  of  a  synod,  it  is  clear  from 
Cypr.  (lib.  1,  epist.  9  ;  lib.  3,  epist.  2,  10), 
Council  Carthag.  3  (can.  8),  Council  Car- 
thag.  4  (can.  22,  23),  Council  African, 
(can.  20),  Council  Hispan.  2  (can.  6),  Jus¬ 
tin.  (Novel.  42,  cap.  1),  Jerome  (Comment, 
ad  Isa.  3),  Siricius  (Epist.  ad  Ambros. 
inter  Ambr.  Epist.)  So,  touching  the  sus¬ 
pension  and  deposition  of  ministers,  the 
Assembly  at  Glasgow,  anno  1610,  ordained 
that  the  bishop  should  associate  to  himself 
the  ministry  of  those  bounds  where  the  de¬ 
linquent  served,  that  is,  the  presbytery 
whereof  he  hath  been  a  member,  and,  to¬ 
gether  with  them,  there  take  trial  of  the 
fact,  and,  upon  just  cause  found,  to  deprive 
or  suspend  :  which  Act  was  ratified  in  the 
12th  parliament  of  king  James,  anno  1612. 
Nevertheless,  if  any  man  think  the  sentence 
of  the  bishop  and  the  presbytery,  given 
forth  against  him,  to  be  unjust,  he  ought 
to  have  liberty  of  recourse  to  the  synod, 
and  there  to  be  heard,  according  as  it  was 
decreed  by  the  Fourth  Council  of  Car¬ 
thage,  can.  66.  But  oftimes  the  matter 
is  of  such  difficulty  or  importance  that  the 
bishop  and  the  presbytery  may  not  give 
out  any  peremptory  sentence  of  suspension 
or  deprivation  till  the  matter  be  brought 
to  the  synod  of  the  province,1  where,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ancient  order,  the  matter  is 
to  be  handled,2  not  “  by  the  censure  of  one 
bishop,  but  by  the  judgment  of  the  whole 
clergy  gathered  together.” 

Princes,  therefore,  may  not  suffer  bishops 
to  usurp  the  power  of  suspending  and  de¬ 
priving  at  their  pleasure,  and  whensoever 
they  commit  any  such  tyranny  in  smiting  of 

their  fellow-servants,  it  is  the  part  of  princes 
to  cause  these  things  to  be  redressed,  and 
for  this  end  graciously  to  receive  the  griev¬ 
ances  of  oppressed  ministers.  The  Arians 
of  old,  being  assembled  in  a  council  at 
Antioch,  decreed,  that  if  any  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  person  should,  without  the  advice  and 
the  letters  of  the  bishops1  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  chiefly  of  the  metropolitan,  go 
to  the  emperor  to  put  up  any  grievance 
unto  him,  he  should  be  cast  out,  not  only 
from  the  holy  communion,  but  from  his  pro¬ 
per  dignity  which  he  had  in  the  church. 
Whereupon  Osiander  hath  this  observation  :2 
“  This  canon  also  was  composed  against  holy 
Athanasius ;  for  Athanasius  being  expelled 
by  the  Arians,  had  fled  to  the  emperor 
Constantine  the  younger,  and  had  from  him 
obtained  a  return  to  his  own  church.  Now 
this  canon  is  very  unjust,  which  forbids  that 
a  bishop,  or  any  other  minister  of  the  church, 
being  unjustly  oppressed,  flee  to  his  godly 
civil  magistrate  ;  since  it  was  lawful  to  the 
apostle  Paul  to  appeal  to  the  Homan  em¬ 
peror  wicked  Nero,  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  witness.  But  it  may  be  seen  in  this 
place,  that  bishops  were  very  soon  seeking 
dominion,  yea,  tyranny  over  the  church, 
and  over  their  colleges.”  Besides  all  this, 
there  is  yet  another  thing  which  ought  to 
have  a  very  principal  consideration  in  the 
deposition  of  a  minister,  and  that  is,  the 
consent  of  the  church  and  congregation 
where  he  hath  served.  Let  the  magistrate 
know,  saith  Gerhard,3  “  that  as  the  voca¬ 
tion  of  ministers  pertaineth  to  the  whole 
church,  so  to  the  same  also  pertaineth  the 
removing  of  ministers ;  therefore,  as  a  minis¬ 
ter  ought  not  to  be  obtruded  upon  an  unwill¬ 
ing  church,  so  the  hearers,  being  unwilling 
and  striving  against  it,  a  fit  minister  ought 
not  to  be  plucked  away  from  them.”  The 
deposing  of  a  minister,  whom  the  church 
loves  and  willingly  hears,  Balduine  account- 
eth  to  be  high  sacrilege,  %nd  holdeth  that, 
as  the  calling,  so  the  dismissing  of  ministers 
pertaineth  to  the  whole  church  ;  and  so 
teacheth  Junius.5  Shortly,  as  a  man  is 
rightly  called  to  the  ministerial  office  and 
dignity  when  he  is  elected  by  the  church 
and  ordained  by  the  presbytery,  so  is  he 
rightly  deposed  and  put  from  the  same 

1  Can.  11. 

2  Hist.  Ecc.,  cent.  4,  lib.  2.  cap.  48,  p.  242. 

3  Loc.  Theol.,  tom.  6,  p.  838. 

*  De  Cas.  Consc.,  lib.  4,  cap.  5,  cas.  12. 

5  Ecclesiast.,  lib.  3,  cap.  3. 

-  1  Fenner.  Theol.,  lib.  7,  cap.  7,  p.  153. 

2  Hemmin.  Enchir.,  class.  3,  cap.  11,  p.  390,  391. 
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!  when  lie  is  rejected  by  the  church  and  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  presbytery. 

Now  there  was  brought  forth  in  Scot¬ 
land,  anno  1610,  a  certain  amphibian  brood, 
sprung  out  of  the  stem  of  Neronian  tyran¬ 
ny,  and  in  manners  like  to  his  nearest  kins¬ 
man,  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  It  is  armed 
with  a  transcendant  power,  and  called  by 
the  dreadful  name  of  the  High  Commis¬ 
sion.  Amono-  other  things,  it  arrogateth 
to  itself  the  power  of  deposing  ministers ; 
but  how  unjustly,  thus  it  appeareth : 

1 .  If  those  commissioners  have  any  power 
at  all  to  depose  ministers,  they  have  it  from 
the  king,  whose  commissioners  they  are  : 
but  from  him  they  have  it  not  ;  there¬ 
fore  they  have  none  at  all.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  is  most  certain ;  for  they  sit  not  in 
that  commission  to  judge  in  their  own 
name,  nor  by  their  own  authority,  ( quum 
nihil  exerceat  delegatus  nomine  proprio, 
as  Panormitan  saith,1)  but  by  virtue  only  of 
the  commission  and  delegation  which  they 
have  of  the  king.  Yea,  bishops  themselves 
exercise  not  any  jurisdiction  in  the  High 
Commission  as  bishops,  but  only  as  the 
king’s  commissioners,  as  Dr  Downame  ac¬ 
knowledged. 2  The  assumption  is  ground¬ 
ed  upon  this  reason  :  The  king  hath  not 
power  to  depose  ministers  ;  therefore  he 
cannot  give  this  power  to  others.  For 
nemo  potest  plus  juris  transferre  in 
alium  quam  sibi  competere  dignoscatur ,3 
the  king  may  sometimes  inflict  such  a  civil 
punishment  upon  ministers,  whereupon,  se¬ 
condarily  and  accidentally,  will  follow  their 
falling  away  from  their  ecclesiastical  office 
and  function  (in  which  sense  it  is  said  that 
Solomon  deposed  Abiathar,  as  we  heard  be¬ 
fore),  but  to  depose  them  directly  and  for¬ 
mally  (which  the  High  Commission  usurped 
to  do)  he  hath  no  power,  and  that  because 
this  deposition  is  an  act  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  ;  whereas  the  power  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  jurisdiction  doth  no  more  agree  to 
the  king  than  the  power  of  ecclesiastical 
order  :  his  power  is  civil  and  temporal,  not 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical.  Dr  Field  also 
confessed,4  that  none  may  judicially  de¬ 
grade,  or  put  any  one,  lawfully  admitted, 
from  his  degree  and  order,  but  the  spiritual 
guides  of  the  church  alone. 

2.  The  deposing  of  ministers  pertained 

1  Apud  Forb.  Iren.,  lib.  2,  cap.  11,  p.  177. 

*  Dcfens.,  lib.  1,  p.  8. 

3  Bonifac.  VIII.,  De  Regul.  Juris,  rog.  79. 

*  Of  the  Church,  lib.  5,  cap.  53,  p.  682. 
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to  classical  presbyteries,  or  (if  the  matter 
be  doubtful  and  difficult)  to  synods,  as  hath 
been  showed.  And  who,  then,  can  give 
the  High  Commission  such  authority  as  to 
take  this  power  from  them  and  assume  it 
unto  itself.  These  commissioners  profess 
that  they  have  authority  to  discharge  other 
ecclesiastical  judicatories  within  the  king¬ 
dom  from  meddling  with  the  judging  of 
anything  which  they  shall  think  imperti¬ 
nent  for  them,  and  which  they  shall  think 
good  to  judge  and  decide  by  themselves  in 
their  commission  :  which,  if  it  be  so,  then, 
when  it  pleased  them,  they  may  make 
other  ecclesiastical  judicatories  to  be  al¬ 
together  useless  and  of  no  effect  in  the 
church. 

3.  In  this  commission  ecclesiastical  and 
temporal  men  are  joined  together,  and  both 
armed  with  the  same  power  ;  therefore  it  is 
not  right  nor  regular,  nor  in  any  ways  al¬ 
lowable.  For  even,  as  when  a  minister 
hath  offended  in  a  civil  matter,  his  fault 
is  to  be  judged  by  civil  judges  according  to 
the  civil  laws,  and  by  no  other ;  so,  when  he 
offended  in  an  ecclesiastical  matter,  his 
fault  is  to  be  judged  only  by  ecclesiastical 
persons  according  to  ecclesiastical  laws;  and, 
in  such  case,  Justinian  forbiddeth1  civil  men 
to  be  joined  with  ecclesiastical  men  in  judg¬ 
ment.  They  are  ecclesiastical  things  or 
causes  which  are  handled  and  examined  by 
the  High  Commission  in  the  process  of  de¬ 
posing  ministers ;  and  a  shame  it  is  to  ec¬ 
clesiastical  men,  if  they  cannot,  without  the 
help  and  joining  of  temporal  men,  judge 
and  decide  things  of  this  quality. 

4.  As  in  the  matters  to  be  judged,  so  in 
the  censures  and  punishments  to  be  inflict¬ 
ed,  ecclesiastical  and  civil  men  have,  in  this 
commission,  alike  power  and  authority  ;  for 
ecclesiastical  men  therein  have  power  of 
fining,  confining,  warding,  &c.,  common  to 
them  with  the  temporal  men  ;  and,  again, 
the  temporal  men  have  power  of  excommu¬ 
nication,  suspension,  deprivation,  &c.,  com¬ 
mon  to  them  with  the  ecclesiastical  men. 
For  they  all  sit  there  as  the  king’s  commis¬ 
sioners,  and  eo  nomine,  they  exercise  this 
jurisdiction  ;  which  commission  being  alike 
discharged  by  them  all,  it  is  manifest  that  j 
both  temporal  men  take  hold  of  the  keys  ! 
and  ecclesiastical  men  take  hold  of  the  civil 
sword.  And  this  monstrous  confusion  and 
mixture  giveth  sufficient  demonstration  that 


1  Novel.  83.  cap.  1. 
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such  a  form  of  judgment  is  not  from  the 
God  of  order. 

Of  the  abuses  and  irregularities  of  the 
High  Commission  we  may  not  now  speak  at 
greater  length,  but  are  hasted  to  make  for¬ 
ward. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THAT  THE  LAWFULNESS  OF  THE  CEREMONIES 

CANNOT  BE  WARRANTED  BY  THE  LAW  OF 

NATURE. 

Sect.  1.  What  our  opposites  have  alleged 
for  the  ceremonies,  either  from  the  law  of 
God,  or  the  law  of  man,  we  have  hitherto 
answered  ;  but  we  heard  the  law  of  nature 
also  alleged1  for  holidays,  and  for  kneeling 
at  the  communion.  And  when  Hooker2 
goeth  about  to  commend  and  defend  such 
visible  signs,  “  which,  being  used  in  per¬ 
formance  of  holy  actions,  are  undoubtedly 
most  effectual  to  open  such  matter,  as  men, 
when  they  know  and  remember  carefully, 
must  needs  be  a  great  deal  the  better  in¬ 
formed  to  what  effect  such  duties  serve,” 
he  subjoineth  :  “  We  must  not  think  but 
that  there  is  some  ground  of  reason  even  in 
nature,”  &c.  This  is  a  smoke  to  blind  the 
eyes  of  the  unlearned.  Our  opposites  have 
taken  no  pains  nor  travail  to  make  us  see 
any  deduction  of  those  ceremonies  from  the 
law  of  nature  :  we  desire  proofs,  not  words. 
In  the  meanwhile,  for  giving  further  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  truth,  we  will  express  our  own 
mind  touching  things  warranted  by  the  law 
of  nature. 

Sect.  2.  And,  first,  we  must  understand 
aright  what  is  meant  by  the  law  of  nature  : 
to  wit,  that  law  which  God  writeth  and  im- 
printeth  in  the  nature  of  man,3  so  that  it 
is  as  it  were  co-natural  and  bom  together 
with  man.  Now,  if  we  consider  what  law 
was  written  in  the  nature  of  man  in  his 
first  creation,  it  was  no  other  than  the  de¬ 
calogue,  or  the  moral  law.4 *  But  the  law 
which  we  are  here  to  inquire  of  is  that  law 
which,  after  the  fall,  God  still  writeth  in 
the  heart  of  every  man ;  which  (we  all 


1  Supra,  cap.  6,  sect.  1. 

2  Eccl.  Pol.,  lib.  4,  sect.  1. 

3  Zanch.,  lib.  1,  De  Lege  Dei.  Thess.,  col.  190. 

4  A.  Pol.  Synt.,  lib.  6,  cap.  9,  col.  49 ;  D.  Pan., 

Explic.  Catech.,  part.  3,  quest.  92,  p.  503. 


know)  cometh  far  short,  and  wanteth  much 
of  that  which  was  written  in  the  heart  of 
man  before  his  fall.  That  we  may  under¬ 
stand  what  this  law  of  nature  is  which  is 
written  in  all  men’s  hearts  since  the  fall,  we 
must  distinguish  jus  naturale  from  jus  di- 
vinum  naturale.  For  that  law  which  is 
simply  called  jus  naturale  is  innatum,  and 
layeth  before  the  minds  of  men  that  way 
wherein,  by  the  guidance  and  conduct  of 
nature,1  they  may  be  led  to  that  good 
which  is,  in  the  end,  proportionate  to  na¬ 
ture  ;  whereas  jus  divinum  is  inspiratum, 
and  layeth  before  us  another  way,  wherein, 
by  a  supernatural  guidance,*  we  may  be  led 
to  a  supernatural  good,  which  is  an  end  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  proportion  of  nature.  As  for 
that  part  of  the  law  of  God  which  is  called 
jus  divinum  naturale,  it  is  so  called  in  op¬ 
position  to  jus  divinum  positivum. 

Sect.  3.  Jus  naturale,  saith  JustiniaD,3 
est  quod,  naturo  omnia  animalia  docuit. 
This  the  lawyers  take  to  be  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture,  which  nature,  by  its  sole  instinct, 
teacheth  as  well  to  other  living  creatures 
as  to  men ;  for  nature  teacheth  all  living 
creatures  to  save  and  preserve  their  own 
being,  to  decline  things  hurtful,  to  seek 
things  necessary  for  their  life,  to  procreate 
their  like,  to  care  for  that  which  is  procre¬ 
ated  by  them,  &c.  The  Archbishop  of 
Spalato4  liketh  to  speak  with  the  lawyers. 
Jus  naturale,  saith  he,  simpliciter  poni- 
tur  in  omnibus  animalibus.  Videntur 
autem,  saith  Joachinus  Mynsingerus, 5  juris 
consulti,  valde  in  hoc  abuti  vocabulo  juris, 
cum  exemplce  prcedicta  sint  potius  affectus 
et  inclinationes  naturales,  quce  cum  qui- 
busque  animantibus  enascuntur  ;  quas 
philosophi  oropyas  (pv/ritcif  appellant.  In 
brutis  enirn  cum  nulla  sit  ratio,  igitur  nec 
ullum  jus  esse  potest. 

Aquinas  also  showeth6  that  beasts  are  not 
properly  governed  by  the  law  of  nature, 
because  lex  is  aliquid  rationis.  Where¬ 
fore  they  err  who  would  make  the  law  of 
nature  to  differ  in  kind  from  jus  gentium, 
which  natural  reason  hath  taught  to  all 
nations.  For  this  law  of  nations  per  se 
speciem  non  facit,  as  saith  Mynsingerus.7 

And  the  law  of  nature  is  also,  by  the  hea- 

„ 

1  Fr.  Irn.  de  Pol.  Mos. 

2  Id.,  ibid. 

3  Instit.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2. 

4  De  Rep.  Eccl.,  lib.  6,  cap.  2,  n.  35. 

5  Schol.  in  Instit.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2. 

6  1,  2,  quest.  91,  art.  2. 

7  Ubi  supra. 
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then  writers,  often  called  jus  gentium,  as 
Rosinus  noteth.1  If  any  will  needs  have 
the  law  of  nature  distinguished  from  the 
law  of  nations,  let  them  either  take  Aqui¬ 
nas’  distinction,2 3  who  maketh  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture  to  contain  certain  principles,  having 
the  same  place  in  practical  reason  which  the 
principles  of  scientific  demonstrations  have 
in  speculative  reason  ;  and  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions  to  contain  certain  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  said  principles  :  or,  otherwise,  em¬ 
brace  the  difference  which  is  put  betwixt 
those  laws  by  Mattheus  Wesenbecius:*  Quce 
bestice  naturali  concitatione  ;  ea,  saith  he, 
homines  ex  eodem  sensu  ac  affectione,  cum 
moderatione  tamen  ratione  si  faciunt,jure 
naturae  faciunt.  Quce  bruta  non  faciunt, 
sed  sola  ratione  hominis  propria,  non 
affectione  communis  naturae,  omnes  ho¬ 
mines  faciunt,  Jierique  opportere  intelli- 
gunt  hoc  Jit  jure  gentium. 

Sect.  4.  For  my  part,  I  take  the  law  of 
nature  and  the  law  of  nations  to  be  one 
and  the  same.  For  what  is  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions  but  that  which  nature’s  light  and 
reason  hath  taught  so  to  all  nations  ?  Now 
this  is  no  other  than  the  law  of  nature.  We 
think,  therefore,  they  have  well  said,4  who 
comprehend  under  the  law  of  nature  both 
the  common  principles  of  good  and  evil,  vir¬ 
tue  and  vice,  right  and  wrono-,  thino-s  be- 
seeming  and  things  not  beseeming,  and  like¬ 
wise  the  general  conclusions  which,  by  ne¬ 
cessary  consequences,  are  drawn  from  the 
said  principles.  To  come  to  the  particu¬ 
lars,  there  are  three  sort  of  things  which 
the  law  of  nature  requireth  of  man,  as  both 
schoolmen5  and  modern  doctors6  have  right¬ 
ly  taught.  The  first,  it  requireth  as  he  is 
ens  ;  the  second,  as  he  is  animal ;  and  the 
third,  as  he  is  homo  ratione  prceditus. 
First,  As  he  is  ens,  the  law  of  nature  re¬ 
quireth  him  to  seek  the  conservation  of  his 
own  being,  and  to  shun  or  repel  such  things 
as  may  destroy  the  same.  For  so  hath  na¬ 
ture  framed  not  only  all  living  creatures, 
but  other  things  also  which  are  without  life, 
that  they  seek  their  own  conservation,  and 
flee  (if  they  can)  from  apparent  destruction. 


1  Antiquit.  Rom.,  lib.  8,  cap.  1. 

3  Ubi  supra.,  quest.  95,  art.  4. 

3  Scbol.  in  Instit.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2. 

4  Rosin,  ubi  supra;  Synops.  Pur.  Theol., disp.  18, 

thes.  16;  Til.  Synt.,  part  1,  disp.  35,  tbes.  16;  Jun. 
de  Pol.  Mos.,  cap.  1. 

6  Aquin.  ubi  supra.,  quest.  94,  art.  2. 

8  Zanch.  ubi  supra.,  col.  188,  189;  Jun.  ubi  su¬ 
pra.;  Sharp.  Curse  Theol.  de  Lege  Dei.,  p.  299. 


Let  us  take  one  example  out  of  subtle  Scal- 
liger,1  which  is  this  :  If  a  small  quantity  of 
oil  be  poured  upon  a  sound  board,  let  a 
burning  coal  be  put  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  * 
the  oil  will  quickly  flee  back  from  its  ene¬ 
my,  and  seek  the  conservation  of  itself. 
This  is,  therefore,  the  first  precept  of  the 
law  of  nature,  that  man  seek  his  own  con¬ 
servation,  and  avoid  his  own  destruction. 
Whereupon  this  conclusion  necessarily  fol- 
loweth,  that  he  may  repel  violence  with  vio¬ 
lence.  Secondly,  As  man  is  a  living  crea¬ 
ture,  the  law  of  nature  teacheth  him  to 
propogate  and  conserve  his  kind.  Where¬ 
upon  these  conclusions  do  follow,  viz.,  the 
commixion  of  male  and  female,  the  procre¬ 
ation  of  children,  the  educating  of  them, 
and  providing  for  them.  This  nature  hath 
taught  to  man,  as  a  thing  common  to  him 
with  other  living  creatures. 

Sect.  5.  Thirdly,  As  a  man  is  a  creature 
endowed  with  reason,  the  law  of  nature 
teacheth  him,  1.  Something  concerning 
God  ;  2.  Something  concerning  his  neigh¬ 
bour  ;  3.  Something  concerning  himself.  I 
mean  some  general  notions  concerning  good 
and  evil,  in  respect  of  each  of  these  ;  where¬ 
of  the  Apostle  meaneth  whilst  he  saith  that 
the  Gentiles  “  show  the  work  of  the  law 
written  in  their  hearts,”  Rom.  ii.  15.  First, 
then,  the  law  of  nature  teacheth  man  to 
know  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  this 
God  is  to  be  worshipped  ;  whereupon  it 
followeth  that  man  should  seek  to  know 
God  and  the  manner  of  his  worship.  Now 
that  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  showed 
even  unto  the  Gentiles.  The  Apostle  saith 
signanter,  to  XvwotLv  too  Sfo5,  Rom.  i.  19, 
meaning  those  few  and  small  sparkles  of 
the  knowledge  of  God  which  nature’s  in- 
bred  light  discovered  unto  the  Gentiles, 
for  making  them  inexcusable,  namely,  that 
there  is  an  eternal  power  and  Godhead, 
which  men  ought  to  reverence  and  to  wor¬ 
ship.  2.  The  law  of  nature  teacheth  man 
to  hold  fast  friendship  and  amity  with  his 
neighbours,  forasmuch  as  he  is  animal  so- 
ciale.  Violarc  alterum ,  saith  Cicero,  na¬ 
tures  leges  prohibemur .2  For  the  law  of 
nature  biddeth  us’  do  to  others  as  we  would 
have  others  to  do  unto  us,  Luke  vi.  31. 
And  from  these  precepts  it  followeth,  that 
we  should  not  offend  other  men  ;  that  we 
should  keep  promises ;  stand  to  bargains ; 


1  De  Subtil.,  exerc.  9,  dist.  8. 
3  Lib.  3,  Offio. 

2  A 
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give  to  every  man  his  own,  &c.  3.  As 

touching  a  man’s  self,  the  law  of  nature 
teacheth  him  that  he  should  not  live  as  a 
reasonless  creature,  but  that  all  his  actions 
should  be  such  as  may  be  congruous  and 
beseeming  for  a  creature  endued  with  rea¬ 
son  :  Whereupon  it  followeth,  that  he 
should  live  honestly  and  virtuously,  that 
he  should  observe  order  and  decency  in 
all  his  actions,  &c.  Hence  the  Apostle 
saith,  that  nature  itself  teacheth  that  it 
is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  have  long  hair, 

1  Cor.  xi.  14,  because  it  is  repugnant  to 
that  decency  and  comeliness  which  the  law 
of  nature  requireth.  For,  among  other 
differences1  which  nature  hath  put  betwixt 
men  and  women,  this  is  one,  that  it  hath 
given  to  women  thicker  and  longer  hair 
than  to  men,  that  it  might  be  as  a  veil, 
to  adorn  and  cover  them.  The  reason 

whereof  nature  hath  hid  in  the  complexion 
of  a  woman,  which  is  more  humid  than 
the  complexion  of  a  man  ;  so  that,  if  a 
man  should  take  him  to  this  womanish 
ornament,  he  should  but  against  nature 
transform  himself  (in  so  far)  into  a  woman. 

Sect.  6.  These  things  being  premitted, 

I  will  add  four  reasons  to  prove  that  nei¬ 
ther  sacred  significant  ceremonies  in  gene¬ 
ral,  nor  kneeling,  holidays,  &c.,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  can  be  warranted  unto  us  by  the 
law  of  nature.  1.  The  law  of  nature  can¬ 
not  direct  us  unto  a  supernatural  end,  as 
is  acknowledged  not  only  by  our  divines,2 
but  by  Aquinas  also.3  It  only  teacheth  us 
to  seek  and  to  do  bonum,  velut  finem 

1  naturce,4  such  a  good  as  is  an  end  pro¬ 
portioned  to  nature.  All  these  precepts 
of  the  law  of  nature  which  we  have  spoken 
of  could  never  lead  men  to  a  supernatural 
good.  It  is  only  the  divine  law,5  revealed 
from  God,  which  informeth  the  minds  of 
men  with  such  notions  as  are  supra  natu- 
ram,  and  which  may  guide  them  ad  finem 
|  supernaturalem.  But  all  sacred  signifi¬ 
cant  ceremonies  which,  by  their  holy  and 
spiritual  significations,  express  to  us  some 
mysteries  of  grace,  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  must  be  thought  to  direct  us  unto  a 
supernatural  good  ;  therefore  they  are  not  of 
that  sort  of  things  which  the  law  of  nature 
requireth  ;  for  this  law  goeth  no  higher  than 

to  teach  men  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that 
this  God  is  to  be  worshipped,  the  knowledge 
of  which  things  is  not  a  good  exceeding  the 
proportion  of  nature  :  for  it  was  found  in  the 
Gentiles  themselves,  who  knew  no  other  spi¬ 
ritual  and  supernatural  good  than  that  which 
was  proportioned  to  nature.  Let  me  now 
conclude  this  reason  with  Scalliger’s  words, 
JSeque  enim  quae  supra  naturce  leges  sunt, 
ex  naturce  legibus  judicanda  censeo.1 

Sect.  7-  2.  As  the  ceremonies,  by  their 
sacred,  spiritual,  and  mystical  significations, 
direct  us  unto  a  supernatural  good,  so  they 
are  thought  to  guide  us  unto  the  same  by  a 
way  which  nature’s  light  could  never  dis¬ 
cover  unto  men.  But,  in  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture,  as  we  are  directed  unto  no  other  good 
than  such  as  is  proportioned  to  nature,  so 
are  we  guided  unto  the  same  natura  duce ,2 
that  is  to  say,  by  such  common  notions  as 
God  hath  imprinted  in  the  nature  of  all 
men.  Jfow,  I  suppose  our  opposites  will 
not  unwillingly  reckon  their  sacred  signifi¬ 
cant  ceremonies  among  those  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  which  a  natural  man  cannot 
receive,  because  they  are  spiritually  decern¬ 
ed,  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  What  then  have  they 
to  do  with  the  law  of  nature  ?  If  it  be  said, 
that  they  necessarily  follow  upon  those  first 
principles  and  conclusions  which  a  natural 
man  receiveth,  I  answer,' This  shall  never 
be  proved.  They  will  say,  perhaps,  that 
nature  teacheth  us  to  use  certain  rites  in 
the  worship  of  God,  to  observe  set  times  for 
his  worship,  also  to  kneel  down  in  reverence 
of  God  whom  we  worship.  Ans.  Be  it  so  : 
but  how  make  they  up  a  necessary  connec¬ 
tion  betwixt  certain  rites  and  significant  ce¬ 
remonies  of  human  institution  ;  betwixt  set 
times,  and  some  more  days  than  one  of 
seven  ;  betwixt  kneeling  in  the  worship  of 
God  in  generc,  and  kneeling  at  the  sacra¬ 
ment  in  specie,  unless  they  say  that  nature 
requireth  us  to  kneel  in  every  act  of  wor¬ 
ship,  and  never  to  worship  God  without 
kneeling  on  our  knees  ? 

Sect.  8.  3.  J us  naturce  is  ubique  idem, 
as  Kosinus  :3  it  is  approved  communi  om¬ 
nium  gentium  judicio  atque  assensu,  as 
the  Professors  of  Leyden  :4  it  is  one  and  the 
same  among  all  nations,  in  respect  of  the 
principles  of  it,  as  Aquinas5  and  Zanchius  :6 

1  Par.  Com.  in  ilium  locum. 

3  Jun.  de  Pol.  Mos.  cap.  1;  Par.  Com.  in  Rom. 
i.  19. 

3  la.,  2®.,  quest.  91,  art.  4. 

*  Jun.,  ubi  supra. 

5  Jun.,  ibid. 

| 

1  De  Snbtil.,  everc.  77,  diet.  2. 

2  Jun.  ubi  supra. 

3  Ubi  supra. 

*  Disp.  18,  thes.  26. 

5  la.,  2®.,  quest.  94,  art.  4. 

6  Ubi  supra.,  thes.  9. 
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the  law  of  nature  Jixa  est  cordibus  nostris, 
as  Stella  :x  yea,  it  is  “  so  written  in  our 
hearts  that  iniquity  itself  cannot  blot  it 
out,”  as  Augustine  saith  ;2  and  we  learn 
from  the  Apostle,  that  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture  is  manifest  in  the  Gentiles,  for  God 
hath  showed  it  unto  them,  Rom.  i.  19  ; 
therefore  there  is  none  ignorant,  saith  Pa- 
reus.3  Whatsoever,  then,  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture  requireth,  it  doth  clearly  and  neces¬ 
sarily  follow  upon  those  principles  which 
are  written  in  every  man’s  conscience,  un¬ 
less  we  set  up  new  divinity,  and  either  say 
that  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  are 
not  written  in  every  man’s  conscience,  or 
else  that  they  may  be  at  some  time  abo¬ 
lished  and  rased  out  of  the  consciences  of 
men  ;  which  were  to  leave  men  without  a 
witness.  Nay,  saith  Augustine,4  the  hea¬ 
ven  and  the  earth,  and  all  that  is  in  them, 
on  every  side,  cease  not  to  bid  all  men  love 
God,  that  they  be  made  inexcusable.  Now 
if  all  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  be 
firmly  and  clearly  written  in  every  man’s 
conscience,  and  cannot  but  be  known  to 
every  man  who  has  the  use  of  natural 
judgment  and  reason,  it  folio weth,  that 
they  who  will  prove  or  warrant  anything 
by  the  law  of  nature,  must  only  take  their 
premises  from  every  man’s  conscience,  and 
say,  as  the  Apostle  saith,  “  Judge  in  your¬ 
selves,”  &c.,  “  doth  not  even  nature  itself 
teach  you,”  &c.,  1  Cor.  xi.  13,  14  ;  as  if  the 
Apostle  said,  This  principle  of  nature  is 
fixed  in  all  your  hearts,  that  men  should 
affect  honesty  and  comeliness.  Go  to  rea¬ 
son  in  yourselves,  from  the  judgment  of 
nature,  whether  it  follow  not,  upon  this 
principle,  that  a  man  should  not  wear  long 
hair,  forasmuch  as  his  wearing  of  long  hair 
is  repugnant  to  the  principle  of  nature. 
Committit  ipsis  judicium,  saith  Pareus ; 
ipsos  testes,  imo  judices  appcllat  ;5  so  that, 
if  the  ceremonies  be  warranted  unto  us  by 
the  law  of  nature,  the  judgment  must  be 
committed  to  every  man’s  conscience,  and 
so  should  every  man  be  convinced  in  him¬ 
self,  by  such  a  principle  of  nature,  from 
which  the  ceremonies  have  a  necessary  and 
manifest  deduction.  Yet  we  attest  the 
Searcher  of  all  hearts,  that  we  have  never 
been  convinced  in  ourselves,  by  such  a  prin¬ 


l  In  Luke  vi.  31. 

3  Lib.  2,  Confess.,  cap.  4. 

*  Cora,  in  ilium  locum. 

*  Lib.  10,  Confess.,  cap.  6. 
s  Com.  in  ilium  locnm. 


ciple  of  nature,  no,  not  after  diligent  search 
and  inquiry. 

Sect.  9.  4.  Let  our  opposites  say  to 

us,  once  for  all,  upon  what  precept  of  the 
law  of  nature  do  they  ground  the  ceremo-  ' 
nies ;  for  I  have  before  opened  up  all  sorts 
of  things  which  the  law  of  nature  requireth 
of  man  as  he  is  ens  ;  and  as  he  is  animal 
belongeth  not  to  our  purpose.  As  for  that 
which  it  requireth  of  him  as  he  is  a  crea¬ 
ture  endued  with  reason,  there  is  one  part 
of  it  that  concerneth  ourselves,  viz.,  that  we 
should  live  honestly,  and  secundum  modum 
rationis,  that  we  should  observe  order  and 
decency  in  all  our  actions.  This  order  and 
decency  do  not  respect  our  holy  duties  to 
God,  nor  comprehend  any  sacred  cere¬ 
mony  in  his  worship ;  but  they  look  to  us- 
ward,  and  are  referred  only  to  such  be¬ 
seeming  qualities  as  are  congruous  and  con¬ 
venient  to  a  reasonable  nature  in  all  its  ac¬ 
tions.  Yea,  even  generally,  we  may  say  : 
with  Scalliger,1  Ordinem  clico  sine  quo  na- 
i  tura  constare  non  potest.  Xiliil  enim 
absque  ordine  vel  med  tata  est  vel  effecit 
ilia.  Another  part  of  that  which  nature 
requireth  of  man,  as  he  is  a  creature  en¬ 
dued  with  reason,  concerneth  (as  we  show¬ 
ed)  our  neighbours,  whom  it  teacheth  us 
not  to  harm  nor  offend,  &c.  And  if  our 
opposites  would  reckon  with  us  here,  their 
ceremonies  will  appear  repugnant  to  na¬ 
ture,  because  of  the  detriment  and  offence 
which  they  offer  unto  us,  whereof  we  have 
spoken  in  our  argument  of  scandal.  But 
there  was  a  third  part,  concerning  God  and 
his  worship ;  and  here  must  our  opposites 
seek  a  warrant  for  the  ceremonies.  Now, 
albeit  nature  (as  was  said)  teaches  all  men 
that  there  is  an  eternal  and  mighty  God, 
who  should  be  worshipped  and  honoured  by 
them,  yet  it  descendeth  not  unto  such  par¬ 
ticular  precepts  as  can  have  any  show  of 
making  aught  for  significant  ceremonies. 
Omnibus  enim  innatum  est  et  in  animo 
|  quasi  insculptum,  esse  deos  ;  but  yet 
quales  sint,  saith  Cicero,  varium  est.2 
And  as  nature  hath  not  taught  men  to 
know  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  God¬ 
head,  together  with  the  sacred  Trinity  of 
persons  in  the  same ;  so  neither  hath  it  ; 
taught  what  sort  or  manner  of  worship 
should  be  given  unto  God.  Lex  naturalis 
rerum  communium  est,3  and  doth  only 

1  De  Subtil.,  ex  ere.  2. 

3  Lib.  2,  de  Nat.  Deor. 

3  Jun.  ubi  supra. 
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inform  us  with  those  common  notions  called 
Koivai  eH'oiai.  Concerning  the  worship  of 
God,  it  speaks  only  de  genere,  not  de  spe¬ 
cie  :  wherefore  there  can  be  no  inference 
from  that  worship  which  the  law  of  nature 


requireth,  either  of  any  distinct  kind  of 
worship  or  of  any  ceremony  in  that  kind, 
no  more  than  it  followeth,  Si  est  animal , 
est  Asinus ;  for  a  genere  ad  speciem  non 
valet  consequentia  affrmando. 


THE  FOURTH  PART. 


AGAINST  THE  INDIFFERENCY  OF  THE  CEREMONIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  OUR  OPPOSITES’  PLEADING  FOR  THE  INDIF¬ 
FERENCY  OF  THE  CEREMONIES. 

If  it  seem  to  any  that  it  is  a  strange 
method  to  speak  now  of  indifferency,  in  the 
end  of  this  dispute,  which  ought  rather  to 
have  been  handled  in  the  beginning  of  it, 
they  may  consider,  that  the  method  is  not 
ours,  but  our  opposites’ ;  for  they  have  been 
fleeing  upon  Icarus’  wings,  and  soaring  so 
high  that  their  wings  could  not  but  melt 
from  them  :  so  have  they,  from  necessity 
fallen  down  to  expediency  ;  from  it  to  law¬ 
fulness  ;  and  from  thence  to  indifferency. 

I  knew  certain  of  them,  who,  after  rea¬ 
soning  about  the  ceremonies  with  some  of 
our  side,  required,  in  the  end,  no  more  but 
that  they  would  only  acknowledge  the  in¬ 
differency  of  the  things  in  themselves.  And 
so  being  wooed  and  solicitously  importuned 
by  our  former  arguments  against  the  cere¬ 
monies,  they  take  them  to  the  weaving  of 
Penelope’s  web,  thereby  to  suspend  us,  and 
to  gain  time  against  us  :  this  indifferency,  I 
mean,  which  they  shall  never  make  out, 
and  which  themselves,  otherwhiles,  unweave 
again.  Always,  so  long  as  they  think  to 
get  any  place  for  higher  notions  about  the 
ceremonies,  they  speak  not  so  meanly  of 
them  as  of  things  indifferent ;  but  when  all 
their  forces  of  arguments  and  answers  are 
spent  in  vain,  then  are  our  ears  filled  with 
uncouth  outcries  and  declamations,  which 
tend  to  make  themselves  appear  blameless 
for  receiving,  and  us  blameworthy  for  re¬ 
fusing  matters  of  rite  and  indifferency. 

Upon  this  string  they  harp  over  and  over 


again,  in  books,  in  sermons,  in  private  dis¬ 
courses.  Mr  G.  Powell  (in  his  book  De 
Adiaphoris),  and  Tilen  (in  the  12th  and 
17th  chapters  of  his  Parcenesis),  condemn 
those  who  make  aught  ado  about  the  con¬ 
troverted  English  ceremonies,  for  so  much 
as  they  are  things  indifferent.  Paybody,  in 
his  Apology  for  kneeling  at  the  communion, 
standeth  much  upon  the  indifferency  of  this 
gesture,  both  in  every  worship  of  God,  and 
in  that  sacrament  namely.  The  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  in  his  sermon  at  Perth  As¬ 
sembly,  because  he  could  not  prove  this  in¬ 
differency,  he  chose  to  suppose  it.  “  Of 
the  indifferency  of  these  articles  (saith  he)  I 
think  there  is  little  or  no  question  amongst 
us.”  Whether  he  spake  this  of  ignorance 
or  of  policy,  I  leave  it  to  be  guessed  at. 
Howsoever,  if  we  should  thus  compose  our 
controversy  about  the  ceremonies,  embrace 
them,  and  practise  them,  so  being  that  they 
be  only  called  things  indifferent,  this  were 
to  cure  our  church,  as  L.  Sylla  cured  his 
country,  durioribus  remediis  quam  peri- 
cula  erant,  saith  Seneca.1  Wherefore  we 
will  debate  this  question  of  indifferency  also. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  NATURE  OF  THINGS  INDIFFERENT. 

Sect.  1 .  To  say  nothing  here  of  the  ho¬ 
monymy  of  the  word  indifferent,  but  to  take 
it  in  that  signification  which  concemeth  our 
present  purpose,  it  signifieth  such  a  mean 


1  De  Benef.,  lib.  5,  cap.  16. 
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betwixt  good  and  evil  in  human  actions,  as 
is  alike  distant  from  both  these  extremes, 
and  yet  susceptive  of  either  of  them.  In¬ 
different,  saith  Calepin,  is  that  quod  sua 
natura  neque  bonum  est  neque  malum. 
Aquinas1  calleth  that  an  indifferent  action 
which  is  neither  good  nor  evil.  Rem  indif- 
ferentem  voco  quae  neque  bona  neque  mala 
in  se  est,  saith  a  later  writer.2 

But  Dr  Forbesse3 4  liketh  to  speak  in  ano¬ 
ther  language.  He  will  have  that  which  is 
indifferent  to  be  opponed  to  that  which  is 
necessary  ;  and  a  thing  indifferent  he  tak- 
eth  to  be  such  a  thing  as  is  neither  neces¬ 
sarily  to  be  done,  nor  yet  necessarily  to  be 
omitted,  in  respect  of  any  necessity  of  the 
commandment  of  God  ;  or  such  a  thing  as 
is  neither  remunerable  with  eternal  life,  and 
commendeth  a  man  unto  the  reward  of  God, 
nor  yet  is  punishable  with  eternal  death, 
and  polluteth  a  man  with  guiltiness.  Now, 
because  he  knew  that  divines  define  a  thing 
indifferent  to  be  that  which  is  neither  good 
nor  evil,  he  therefore  distinguished  a  two¬ 
fold  goodness  of  an  individual  action.*  The 
one  he  calleth  bonitas  generalis,  concomi¬ 
tant,  et  sine  qua  non  ;  by  which  goodness 
is  meant  the  doing  of  an  action  in  faith, 
and  the  doing  of  it  tor  the  right  end,  as  he 
expounded  himself.  This  goodness,  he 
I  saith,  is  necessary  to  every  human  action, 
and  hindered  not  an  action  to  be  indiffe¬ 
rent.  The  other  he  calleth  bonitas  spe¬ 
cial is,  causans,  et  propter  quam.  This 
goodness  he  calleth  legal,  and  saith  that  it 
maketh  an  action  necessary;  in  which  re¬ 
spect  indifferent  actions  are  not  good,  but 
those  only  which  God  in  his  law  hath  com¬ 
manded,  and  which  are  remunerable  with 
eternal  life. 

Sect.  2.  But  that  we  may  have  the  va¬ 
nity  of  these  quiddities  discovered  to  us,  let 
us  only  consider  how  falsely  he  supposed 
that  there  are  some  things  which  we  do 
neither  laudably  nor  culpably,  and  for  which 
we  shall  neither  be  rewarded  (it  is  his  own 
phrase  which  I  use)  nor  yet  punished  by 
God.  I  thought  we  had  learned  from  Scrip¬ 
ture  that  we  must  all  appear  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ,  to  give  an  account 
of  every  word  which  we  speak,  and  of  every 
deed  which  we  do  in  the  flesh,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  to  receive  either  a  reward  or  a  punish- 

1  1,  2se.,  quest.  18,  art.  9. 

3  Bald,  de  Cas.  Consc.,  lib.  2,  cap.  9,  cas.  9. 

3  Iren.,  lib.  1,  cap.  13,  sect.  7. 

4  Ibid.,  sect.  10. 


ment.  What  !  Could  the  Doctor  say  that  i 
these  good  actions  which  he  calleth  indiffer¬ 
ent,  and  of  which  he  saith  that  they  are  done 
in  faith,  and  for  the  right  end,  are  not  lau¬ 
dable  nor  remunerable  ?  Nay,  but  he  saith1 
that  the  general  goodness  which  accompa- 
nieth  the  action  is  remunerable,  because  it 
is  necessary ;  but  the  action  itself  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary,  because  that  general  goodness  may 
be  had  as  well  in  the  omission  of  it,  or  in 
the  doing  of  the  contrary,  as  in  the  doing 
of  it,  whereupon  he  w'ould  have  it  to  follow 
that  the  action  itself  is  not  remunerable. 

Ans.  1.  The  Doctor  had  done  well  to 
have  remembered  that  he  is  speaking  only 
of  individual  actions,  and  that  actus  indivi- 
duatur  a  circumstantiis  et  adjecto  modo, 
so  that  whilst  all  that  he  saith  turneth  to 
this,  that  one  action  considered  in  itself, 
without  the  circumstances  and  concomitant 
goodness,  is  not  remunerable,  he  maketh 
not  out  his  point ;  for  he  saith  no  more  in 
effect,  but  that  actus  quo  ad  speciem  is  not 
remunerable,  which  none  of  us  denieth. 

2.  An  individual  good  action  of  that 
kind  which  the  Doctor  calleth  necessary,  is 
no  otherwise  remunerable  and  laudable  than 
an  individual  good  action  of  that  kind  which 
he  calleth  indifferent ;  for  example,  when  I 
go  to  hear  God’s  word  upon  the  Lord’s  day, 
let  this  action  of  mine  be  considered  quo  ad 
individuum,  is  it  any  otherwise  remunerable 
than  in  respect  of  the  goodness  which  ac- 
companieth  it  ?  Whence  it  is  that  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  hypocrites,  not  being  accompanied 
with  such  goodness,  is  not  remunerable,  yet 
the  hearing  of  the  word  is  an  action  neces¬ 
sary,  because  commanded  ?  Now  may  we 
know  whei’ein  standeth  the  difference  be¬ 
twixt  the  remunerable  good  of  this  action  of 
hearing,  and  remunerable  good  of  one  of 
those  actions  which  the  Doctor  calleth  indif¬ 
ferent  ;  for  example,  a  woman’s  action  of 
marrying. 

I  perceive  what  the  Doctor  would  an¬ 
swer  ;  for  he  saith,2  if  a  woman  marry  in 
the  Lord,  this  action  is  good  respectu  ad- 
jecti  modi,  quamvis  in  se  sit  media  et  li¬ 
bera,  etiam  quo  ad  individuum,  implying 
that  if,  on  the  other  part,  an  individual  ac-  j 
tion  be  necessary  (as  for  example  the  action 
of  hearing  the  word),  then  it  is  in  itself 
good,  etiam  quo  ad  individuum. 

But,  I  reply,  what  means  he  by  these 


1  Ubi  snpra. 

3  Ubi  supra.,  ap.  13,  sect.  7. 
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words,  in  se  ?  Means  lie  the  individual  na¬ 
ture  of  the  action?  Nay;  then  the  sense 
shall  be  no  other  than  this,  quo  ad  indivi¬ 
duum,  etiam  quo  ad  individuum.  And,  be¬ 
sides,  the  Doctor  cannot  define  to  us  any 
other  nature  in  an  individual  thing  than  the 
nature  of  the  species  or  kind. 

Is  it  not  holden  individuum  non  posse 
dejiniri,  nisi  definitione  speciei  ?l  Sure  a 
perfect  definition,  expressing  the  nature  of 
the  thing  defined,  cannot  be  given  to  any 
individual  thing  other  than  the  definition  of 
the  species ;  needs,  therefore,  must  the  Doc¬ 
tor,  by  in  se,  understand  the  specifical  na¬ 
ture  ;  and,  indeed,  when  divines  speak  of 
things  indifferent,  in  se,  per  se,  or  sua 
natura,  they  mean  only  things  indifferent 
quo  ad  speciem.  Yet  thus  also  the  Doctor 
hath  said  nonsense ;  for  so  we  should  take 
his  words,  quainvis  quoad  speciem  sit  me¬ 
dia  et  libera,  etiam  quo  ad  individuum. 

Sect.  3.  But  to  let  his  manner  of  speak¬ 
ing  pass,  we  will  consider  what  he  would  or 
could  have  said.  There  is  no  difference 
which  can  here  be  imagined  except  this  : 
That  the  individual  action  of  hearing  the 
word  (when  one  heareth  aright)  is  good  and 
remunerable  in  a  double  respect,  namely, 
because  it  is  both  good  in  itself,  or  quo  ad 
speciem,  and  likewise  respectu  adjecti  mo¬ 
di  ;  whereas  a  woman’s  action  of  marrying 
(when  she  marrieth  in  the  Lord)  is  only 
good  and  remunerable  in  the  last  respect, 
namely,  respectu  modi ;  for,  in  se,  or,  quo 
ad  speciem,  it  hath  no  remunerable  good¬ 
ness  in  it. 

Arts.  What  do  we  hear  of  any  difference 
betwixt  these  actions  quo  ad  speciem  ?  That 
which  we  crave  is,  that  a  difference  may  be 
showed  betwixt  the  remunerable  goodness  of 
the  one  and  of  the  other,  both  being  con¬ 
sidered  quo  ad  individuum. 

That  whereby  the  Doctor  either  was  de¬ 
ceived,  or  would  deceive,  appeareth  to  be 
this :  That  he  taketh  everything  which 
agreeth  to  an  individual  thing  to  agree  to 
it  quo  ad  individuum,  as  if  to  speak  of  Pe¬ 
ter  quatenus  est  homo,  and  to  speak  of  him 
quatenus  est  individuum  signatum,  or  res 
singulans  sub  specie  hominis,  were  all  one 
thing.  Even  so,  to  say  of.  my  individual  ac¬ 
tion  of  hearing  the  word,  that  it  is  necessary 


because  of  the  commandment  of  God  (and 
in  that  respect  remunerable),  is  not  to  speak 
of  it  quo  ad  individuum,  but  as  the  speci¬ 
fical  nature  of  that  action  of  hearing  the 
word  (which  God  hath  commanded)  is  found 
in  it ;  for  if  we  speak  of  this  individual  ac¬ 
tion,  quo  ad  individuum,  we  cannot  con¬ 
sider  it  otherwise  than  respectu  adjecti  mo¬ 
di,  because,  in  moral  actions,  modus  adjec- 
tus  is  principium  individuationis,  and  no¬ 
thing  else  doth  individualise  a  moral  action. 

Sect.  4.  Thus  shall  my  position  stand  good, 
namely,  that  those  individual  actions  which 
the  Doctor  calleth  necessary,  because  their 
species  is  commanded  of  God,  and  those  in¬ 
dividual  actions  which  he  calleth  indifferent, 
because  their  species  is  not  commanded, 
both  being  considered  quo  ad  individuum, 
the  former  hath  no  other  remunerable  good 
in  them  than  the  latter,  and  the  whole  re¬ 
munerable  good  which  is  in  either  of  them 
standeth  only  in  objecto  modo  ;  which  being 
so,  it  is  all  one  when  we  speak  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual  moral  action  quo  ad  individuum, 
whether  we  say  that  it  is  good,  or  that  it  is 
remunerable  and  laudable,  both  are  one.  F or, 
as  is  well  said  by  Aquinas,1  Necessarium 
est  omnem  actum  hominis,  ut  bonum  vel 
malum,  culpabilis  vel  laudabilis  rationem 
habere.  And  asjain  :  Nihil  enim  est  aliud 
laudari  vel  culpan,  quam  imputan  alicui 
malitiam  vel  bonitatem  sui  actus  ;  where¬ 
fore  that  distinction  of  a  twofold  goodness, 
causans  and  concomitans,  which  the  Doc¬ 
tor  hath  given  us,  hath  no  use  in  this  ques¬ 
tion,  because  every  action  is  laudable  and 
remunerable  which  is  morally  good,  whether 
it  be  necessary  or  not.  Now  moral  good¬ 
ness,  saith  Scalliger,2  est  perfectio  actus 
cum  recta  ratione.  Human  moral  actions 
are  called  good  or  evil,  in  ordine  ad  ra¬ 
tionem,  quce  est  proprium  principium  hu- 
manorum  actuum,  saith  Aquinas,3  there¬ 
upon  inferring  that  illis  mores  dicuntur 
boni,  qui  rationi  congruunt ;  mali  autem, 
qui  a  ratione  discordant.  Dr  Forbesse 
doth  therefore  pervert  the  question  whilst 
he  saith,4  in  hac  cum  fratribus  qucestione, 
hoc  bonum  est  quod  necessomium.  Nay, 
those  actions  we  call  morally  good  which 
are  agreeable  to  right  reason,  whether  they 
be  necessary  or  not.  Since,  then,  those 
actions  are  laudable  and  remunerable  which 


1  Questio,  quid  est ;  de  quolibet  individuo  con- 
tento  sub  specie,  non  petit  quidditatem  ejus  singu- 
arem,  sed  communem  totius  speciei,  saith  P.  Fon¬ 
seca,  Com.  in  Mctaph.  Arist.,  lib.  7,  cap.  15,  quest,  j 
unic.,  sect.  2. 


1  Aquinas  1,  2,  quest.  21,  art.  2. 

2  De  Subtil.,  exerc.307,  diet.  27. 

3  la.,  2ae,  quest.  100,  art.  1. 

4  Ubi  supra.,  cap.  13,  sect.  7. 
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are  morally  good,  and  those  are  morally 
good  which  are  agreeable  to  right  reason,  it 
followed,  that  forasmuch  as  those  actions 
which  the  Doctor  calleth  indifferent,  are 
agreeable  to  right  reason,  they  are,  there¬ 
fore,  not  only  morally  good,  but  also  lauda¬ 
ble  and  remunerable,  and  so  not  indifferent. 
Yea,  those  actions  which  he  calleth  neces¬ 
sary,  being  considered  quo  ad  individuum, 
are  no  otherwise  laudable  and  remunerable 
than  those  which  he  calleth  indifferent, 
being  considered  in  like  manner  quo  ad 
individuum,  as  hath  been  showed. 

Sect.  5.  And  besides  all  this,  we  have 
somewhat  more  to  say  of  the  Doctor’s  spe¬ 
culation  about  the  nature  of  things  indiffe¬ 
rent. 

For,  1.  The  Doctor  maketh  that  which 
is  indifferent  to  be  opponed  to  that  which  is 
necessary,  and  yet  he  maketh  both  these  to 
he  morally  good.  Now  albeit  in  natural 
things  one  good  is  opponed  to  another  good, 
as  that  which  is  hot  to  that  which  is  cold, 
yet  bonum  bona  non  contrariatur  in  mo- 
ralibus.1  The  reason  of  the  difference  is, 
because  bonitas  physica,  or  relativa  est 
congruentia  naturae,  qucedem,  saith  Scalli- 
ger  ;2  and  because  two  natures  may  be  con¬ 
trary  one  to  another,  therefore  the  good 
which  is  congruous  to  the  one  may  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  good  which  is  congruous  to  the 
other  ;  but  bonum  virtutis,  saith  Aquinas3 
I  non  accipitur  nisi  per  convenientiam  ad 
\  aliquid  unum,  scilicet  rationem  ;  so  that  it 
is  impossible  for  one  moral  good  to  be  op¬ 
poned  to  another. 

2.  Since  divines  take  a  thing  indifferent 
to  be  medium  inter  bonum  et  malum  mo¬ 
rale  ;  and  since  (as  the  very  notation  of  the 
word  showeth)  it  is  such  a  means  as  cometh 
not  nearer  to  the  one  extreme  than  to  the 
other,  but  is  alike  distant  from  both,  how 
comes  it  that  the  Doctor  so  far  departeth 
both  from  the  tenet  of  divines  and  from 
the  notation  of  the  word,  as  to  call  some 
such  actions  indifferent  as  have  a  moral  re¬ 
munerable  goodness,  and  yet  not  evil  in 
them  ?  or  where  learned  he  such  a  dialect 
as  giveth  to  some  good  things  the  name  of 
the  things  indifferent  ? 

3.  W  by  doth  he  also  waver  from  him¬ 
self  ;  for  he  citeth4  out  of  the  Helvetic 
Confessor  Jerome’s  definition  of  a  thing  in- 

1  Aquin.  1,  2,  quest.  31,  art.  8. 

2  Ubi  supra. 

3  Ubi  supra. 

4  Ubi  supra.,  lib.  2,  cap.  5,  num.  1. 


different,  and  approveth  it.  Indifferens, 
saith  he,  illud  est  quod  nee  bonum  nec 
malum  est,  ut  sive  feceris  sive  non  feceris, 
nec  justitiam  habeas  nec  injustitiam.  Be¬ 
hold  the  goodness  which  is  excluded  from 
the  nature  of  a  thing  indifferent  is  not  only 
necessity  but  righteousness  also,  yet  hath  the 
Doctor  excluded  only  the  good  of  necessity 
from  things  indifferent,  making  the  other 
good  of  righteousness  to  stand  with  them  ; 
for  things  which  are  done  in  faith,  and  done 
for  the  right  end  (such  as  he  acknowledged 
these  things  to  be  which  he  calleth  indiffe¬ 
rent),  have  righteousness  in  them,  as  all 
men  know. 


CHAPTER  III. 

WHETHER  THERE  BE  ANYTHING  INDIFFERENT 
IN  ACTU  EXERCITO. 

Sect.  1.  For  our  better  light  in  this  ques¬ 
tion  I  will  premit  these  considerations,  1. 
When  we  measure  the  goodness  or  the  bad¬ 
ness  of  a  human  action,  we  must  not  only 
measure  it  by  the  object  and  the  end,  but 
by  all  the  circumstances  which  accompany 
it.  Fed.  Morellus,1  upon  those  words  of 
Seneca,  Refert  quid,  cui,  quando,  quare, 
ubi,  &c.,  saith,  that  without  those  circum¬ 
stances  of  things,  persons,  times,  places, 
facti  ratio  non  constat.  Circumstances 
sometimes  constituunt  rerum  earum  quae 
aguntur  speciem,  say  our  divines,2  meaning 
that  circumstances  do  make  an  action  good 
or  bad.  Humani  actus,  say  the  school¬ 
men,3  non  solum  ex  objectis,  verum  ex  cir- 
cumstantiis  boni  vel  mali  esse  dicvntur. 
It  is  not  every  man’s  part,  saith  one  of  our 
opposites,4  to  judge  de  circumstantia,  quae 
reddit  actionem  vel  bonam  vel  malam. 
“  Some  circumstances,  saith  another  of 
them,5  are  intrinsical  and  essential  to  ac¬ 
tions,  and  specially  making  up  their  na¬ 
ture.”  The  principal  circumstances  which 
here  we  speak  of,  are  comprehended  in  this 
versicle : — 

Quis,  quid,  ubi,  quibus  auxiliis,  cur  quomodo, 
quando. 

The  first  circumstance  which  maketh  an 
action  good  or  bad  is  quis,  which  design- 


1  Schol.  in  lib.  2,  de  Benif. 

2  Jun.  de  Pol.  Mos.,  cap.  5. 

3  Aquin.  1,  2,  quest.  18,  art.  3. 

4  Gamer.  Pr®l.,  tom.  2,  p.  49. 

3  Dr  Burges  of  the  Lawf.  of  Kneel.,  cap.  1. 
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eth  the  person :  If  a  magistrate  put  to 
death  a  malefactor,  the  action  is  good  ;  but 
i  if  a  private  person  put  him  to  death,  it  is 
j  evil. 

The  second  is  quid,  which  noteth  the 
quality  or  condition  of  the  object :  If  a  man 
take  sua,  the  action  is  good  ;  if  aliena,  it  is 
evil. 

The  third  is  ubi :  If  men  banquet  in 
their  own  houses,  the  action  is  good  ;  if  in 
the  church,  it  is  evil. 

The  fourth  is  quibus  auxiliis:  If  men 
seek  health  by  lawful  means,  the  action  is 
good  ;  if  by  the  devil,  or  his  instruments,  it 
is  evil. 

The  fifth  is  cur  :  If  I  rebuke  my  bro¬ 
ther  for  his  fault,  out  of  my  love  to  him, 
and  desire  to  reclaim  him,  the  action  is 
good  ;  if  out  of  hatred  and  spleen,  the  ac¬ 
tion  is  evil. 

The  sixth  is  quomodo  :  For  he  who  doth 
I  the  work  of  the  Lord  carefully  doth  well ; 
but  he  who  doth  it  negligently  doth  evil. 

The  seventh  is  quando :  To  do  servile 
work  upon  the  six  days  of  labour,  is  good  ; 
but  to  do  it  upon  the  Lord’s  Sabbath,  is 
evil. 

2.  There  is  another  consideration  which 
]  followeth  upon  the  former  ;  and  it  is  this  : 

The  goodness  or  badness  of  a  human  ac¬ 
tion  may  be  considered  two  ways,  viz., 
either  in  actu  signato,  and  quo  ad  spe- 
ciem ;  or  in  actu  exercito,  and  quo  ad 
individuum ;  for  an  action  is  said  to  be 
specificated  by  its  object,  and  individuated 
by  its  circumstances ;  so  that,  when  an  ac¬ 
tion  is  good  or  evil  in  respect  of  the  object 
of  it,  then  it  is  called  good  or  evil  quo  ad 
speciem  :  when  it  is  good  or  evil  in  respect 
I  of  the  circumstances  of  it,  then  it  is  said  to 
i  be  good  or  evil  quo  ad  individuum. 

3.  Human  actions,  whether  considered 
quo  ad  speciem,  or  quo  ad  individuum, 
are  either  such  as  proceed  from  the  delibe¬ 
ration  of  reason,  or  from  bare  imagination 
only.  To  this  latter  kind  we  refer  such 
actions  as  are  done  through  incogitancy, 
while  the  mind  is  taken  up  with  other 
thoughts ;  for  example,  to  scratch  the  head, 
to  handle  the  beard,  to  move  the  foot, 
&c. ;  which  sort  of  things  proceed  only 
from  a  certain  stirring  or  fleeting  of  the 
imagination. 

4.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  those 
things  we  call  morally  good,  which  agree 
to  right  reason  ;  those  morally  evil  which 
disagree  from  right  reason  ;  and  those  in¬ 


different  which  include  nothing  belonging 
to  the^order  of  reason,  and  so  are  neither 
consonant  unto  nor  dissonant  from  the 
same. 

5.  When  we  speak  of  the  indifferency  of 
an  individual  action,  it  may  be  conceived 
two  ways  :  either  absolute  et  sine  respectu 
ad  aliud  ;  or  comparate  et  cum  respectu 
ad  aliud.  In  the  free-will  offerings,  if  so 
be  a  man  offered  according  as  God  had 
blessed  and  prospered  his  estate,  it  was  in¬ 
different  to  offer  either  a  bullock,  or  a 
sheep,  or  a  goat ;  but  if  he  chose  to  offer 
any  of  them,  his  action  of  offering  could 
not  be  indifferent,  but  either  good  or  evil. 
When  we  speak  of  the  indifferency  of  an 
action  comparate,  the  sense  is  only  this, 
that  it  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  an¬ 
other  action,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
make  us  choose  to  do  it  more  than  another 
thing ;  but  when  we  speak  of  the  indiffe¬ 
rency  of  an  action  considered  absolutely 
and  by  itself,  the  simple  meaning  is,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  either  good  or  evil,  and  whe¬ 
ther  the  doing  of  the  same  must  needs  be 
either  sin  or  evil  doing. 

6.  Every  thing  which  is  indifferent  in 
the  nature  of  it,  is  not  by  and  by  indifferent 
in  the  use  of  it.  But  the  use  of  a  thing  in¬ 
different  ought  evermore  to  be  either  chos¬ 
en  or  refused,  followed  or  forsaken,  accord¬ 
ing  to  these  three  rules  delivered  to  us  in 
God’s  word  :  1.  The  rule  of  piety  ;  2.  The 
rule  of  charity  ;  3.  The  rule  of  purity. 

The  first  of  these  rules  we  find,  1  Cor. 
x.  31,  “  Whether,  therefore,  ye  eat  or 
drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the 
gloi’y  of  God  and  Rom.  xiv.  7,  8,  “  For 
none  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man 
dieth  to  himself.  For  whether  we  live,  we 
live  unto  the  Lord,  and  whether  we  die,  we 
die  unto  the  Lord where  the  Apostle,  as 
Calvin  noteth,1  reasoneth  from  the  whole  to 
the  part.  Our  whole  life,  and,  by  conse¬ 
quence,  all  the  particular  actions  of  it,  ought 
to  be  referred  to  God’s  glory,  and  ordered 
according  to  his  will.  Again,  Col.  iii.  17, 
“  And  whatsoever  ye  do,  in  word  or  deed, 
do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.”  In 
the  expounding  of  which  words  Dr  Dave- 
nant  saith  well,  that  Etiam  ille  actiones 
quce  sunt  sua  natura  adiaphorce,  debent 
tamen  d  Christianis  fieri  in  nomine  Christi, 
hoc  est,  juxta  voluntatem  Christi,  et  ad 
gloriam  Christi. 


1  Com.  in  ilium  locum. 
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The  second  rule  is  the  rule  of  charity ; 
which  teachetli  us  not  to  use  anything  in¬ 
different  when  scandal  riseth  out  of  it :  Rom. 
xiv.  21,  “  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh, 
nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  anything  whereby 
thy  brother  stumbleth,  or  is  offended,  or  is 
made  weak  yea,  though  it  do  not  weaken, 
if  it  be  not  expedient  for  edifying  our  bro¬ 
ther,  be  it  never  so  lawful  or  indifferent  in 
its  own  nature,  the  law  of  charity  bindeth 
us  to  abstain  from  it :  Rom.  xiv.  19,  “  Let 
us  therefore  follow  after  the  things  which 
make  for  peace,  and  the  things  wherewith 
one  may  edify  another  Rom.  xv.  2,  “  Let 
every  one  of  us  please  his  neighbour  for  his 
good  to  edification  1  Cor.  x.  23,  “  All 
things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  are 
not  expedient  :  all  things  are  lawful  for 
me,  but  all  things  edify  not where  the 
Apostle  teacheth,  that  in  cibo,  &C.,1  “  In 
meat,  drink,  and  the  whole  kind  of  things 
indifferent,  it  is  not  enough  to  look  whether 
they  be  lawful,  but  that,  farther,  we  are 
to  look  whether  to  do  or  omit  the  same  be 
expedient,  and  may  edify.”  The  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  preaching  upon  John  xvi.  7, 
“  I  tell  you  the  truth  :  it  is  expedient  for 
you  that  I  go  away,”  &c.,  marketh,  that 
Christ  would  not  go  away  without  acquaint¬ 
ing  his  disciples  with  the  reason  of  it ;  and 
that  reason  was,  because  it  was  for  their 
good :  whereupon  he  infer reth,  1.  That  we 
should  avoid  Hophni’s  non  vult  enim,  and 
make  our  vult  our  enim,  1  Sam.  ii.  15 ; 
that  is,  that  we  should  not  give  our  will  for 
a  reason,  but  a  reason  for  our  will ;  2.  That 
we  should  not,  with  the  Corinthians,  stand 
upon  licet, — it  is  lawful,  but  frame  our  rule 
by  expedit, — it  is  expedient,  1  Cor.  vi.  13  ; 
x.  23  ;  3.  That  our  rule  should  not  be 
Caiaphas’  expedit  nobis,  but  Christ’s  ex¬ 
pedit  vobis, — for  you  it  is  good,  you,  the 
disciples,  John  xi.  50 ;  and  make  that  the 
rule  of  our  going  out  and  our  coming  in. 
The  heathens  themselves  could  say  that  we 
are  born,  partly  for  God,  partly  for  our 
country,  partly  for  our  friends,  &c.  How 
much  more  ought  Christians  to  understand 
that  we  are  not  born  for  ourselves,  but  for 
Christ  and  his  church.  And  as  in  the 
whole  course  of  our  life,  so  especially  in  the 
policy  of  the  church,  we  may  do  nothing 
(be  it  never  so  indifferent  in  itself)  which  is 
not  profitable  for  edification  :  1  Cor.  xiii. 
26,  “  Let  all  things  be  done  to  edifying.” 


I  Pareu?  Coni,  in  illom  locnm. 


From  which  precept  Pareus  inferreth,  that 
nothing  ought  to  be  done  in  the  church 
which  doth  not  manifestly  make  for  the 
utility  of  all  and  every  one  ;  and  that  there-* 
fore  not  only  unknown  tongues,  but  cold 
ceremonies  and  idle  gestures  should  be  ex¬ 
ploded  out  of  the  church. 

The  third  rale  is  the  rule  of  purity, 
which  respecteth  our  peace  and  plerophory 
of  conscience,  without  which  anything  is  un¬ 
clean  to  us,  though  it  be  clean  and  lawful 
in  its  own  nature  :  Rom.  xiv.  14,  “  To  him 
that  esteemeth  anything  to  be  unclean,  to 
him  it  is  unclean ;”  therefore  si  quis  ali- 
quam  in  cibo  immunditiem  imagineter,  eo 
libere  uti  non  potest.1  Whatsoever  indif¬ 
ferent  thing  a  man  in  his  conscience  judg- 
eth  to  be  unlawful,  he  may  not  lawfully  do 
it :  Rom.  xiv.  5,  “  Let  every  man  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind  ;”  and  verse  23, 

“  He  that  doubteth  is  damned  if  he  eat, 
because  he  eateth  not  of  faith  ;  for  whatso¬ 
ever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin.”  Xefas  est 
omnino,  saith  Calvin,2  quippiam  ciggredi 
quod  putes  illi  ( domino )  dispjlicere,  imo 
quod  non  persuasus  sis  illi  placer e.  Now 
if  a  thing  indifferent  be  used  according  to 
these  three  rules,  the  use  of  it  is  not  only 
lawful  but  expedient  also  ;  but  if  it  be  not 
used  according  to  these  rules,  the  use  of  it 
is  altogether  unlawful. 

Sect.  3.  And  since  a  thing  indifferent  in 
the  nature  of  it  can  never  be  lawfully  used, 
except  according  to  these  rules,  hence  it 
followeth,  that  the  use  of  a  thing  indifferent 
is  never  lawful  to  us  when  we  have  no  other 
warrant  for  using  the  same  beside  our  own 
will  and  arbitrement. 

Dr  Forbesse  speaks  unadvisedly  whilst  he 
saith,3  Evenit  nonnunquam,  &c.  :  “  It  iall- 
eth  out  sometimes  that  that  which  was  ex¬ 
pedient  for  thee  to  do  yesterday,  and  to 
omit  this  day,  thou  mayest,  notwithstanding, 
afterward  either  do  it,  or  not  do  it,  accord¬ 
ing  to  thy  arbitrement As  if,  fegsooth, 
our  using  of  things  indifferent  should  not 
evermore  be  determined  by  the  rule  of  ex¬ 
pediency  which  God’s  word  giveth  us,  but 
sometimes  by  our  own  will.  Dr  Dave- 
nant4  could  not  dream  that  any,  except  the 
ignorant  common  people,  could  be  of  this 
opinion  which  Dr  Forbesse  holdetli.  Falli- 
tur  vulgus,  saith  he,  dum  judicat  licere 

1  Calv.  Coin,  in  ilium  locum. 

a  In  Rom.  xiv.  7,  8. 

3  Iren.,  lib.  1,  cap.  12,  sect.  16. 

4  Expos,  in  Col.  iii.  17. 
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sibi,  uti  victu,  vestitu,  sermone,  aut  quacun- 
que  re  adiaphora  pro  arbitrio  suo  ;  nam 
hcec  omnia  ad  regulam  adhibenda  sunt. 

Moreover,  as  we  may  not  use  any  indiffe¬ 
rent  thing  at  our  own  pleasure  ;  so  neither 
may  the  church,  at  her  will  and  pleasure, 
command  the  use  of  it :  but  as  our  practice, 
so  the  church’s  injunction  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  and  squared  according  to  the  former 
rules.  And  if  any  man  think  that,  in  the 
using  of  things  indifferent,  he  may  be  led 
and  ruled  by  the  church’s  determination, 
without  examining  any  further,  let  him  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  church’s  determination  is 
hut  a  subordinate  rule,  or  a  rule  ruled  by 
higher  rules. 

Dr  Forbesse,  perceiving  how  these  rules 
of  Scripture  may  subvert  his  cause,  desireth 
to  subject  them  to  the  chui-ch’s  determina¬ 
tion,  and  to  make  it  our  highest  rule.  Jam 
'  • 
autem,  saith  he,1  in  talium  rerum  usu, 

id  edijicat,  quod  pacificum  ;  illud  est  pa- 
cijicum  quod  est  ordinatum ;  is  autem 
decens  ordo  est  in  ecclesia  ab  ipso  Christo 
constitutus,  ut  in  talibus  non  suo  quisque 
se  gerat  arbitratu,  sed  audiatur  ecclesia , 
et  exhibeatur  prcepositis  obedientia. 

He  hath  been  speaking  of  the  rules  which 
God’s  word  giveth  us  concerning  the  use  of 
things  indifferent ;  and  all  of  them  he  com¬ 
prehended  under  this  rule,  that  we  should 
hear  the  church,  and  obey  them  who  are  set 
over  us,  as  if  God’s  rules  were  subordinate 
to  men’s  rules,  and  not  theirs  to  his.  We 
say  not  that  every  man  may  use  things  in¬ 
different  sua  arbitratu,  but  we  say  withal, 
that  neither  may  the  church  command  the 
use  of  things  indifferent  suo  arbitratu. 
Both  she  in  commanding  and  we  in  obeying 
must  be  guided  by  the  rules  of  Scripture. 

They  who  are  set  over  us  in  the  church  have 
no  power  given  them  of  Christ  which  is  not 
for  edifying,  Eph.  iv.  12.  The  counsel  of  the 
apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem  (which  is  a 
lively  pattern  of  a  lawful  synod  to  the  world’s 
end)  professed  they  would  lay  no  other  bur¬ 
den  upon  the  disciples  except  such  things  as 
the  law  of  charity  made  necessary  for  shun¬ 
ning  of  scandal,  Acts  xv.  28  ;  and  so  that 
which  they  decreed  had  force  and  strength 
to  bind  a  charitate  propter  scandalum, 
saith  Sanctius  ;2  but  suo  arbitratu  they  en¬ 
joined  nothing.  Cartwright  saith,  “  It  ap- 
peareth  by  this  place  that  there  may  be  no 


1  Ubi  supra.,  cap.  11,  sect.  36. 
9  In  Acts  xv.,  n.  18. 


abridgement  of  liberty  simply  decreed,  but 
in  regard  of  circumstance,  according  to  the 
rule  of  edification.”1  And  if  the  church’s 
decrees  and  canons  be  not  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  word  ;  yet,  forasmuch  as  every 
one  of  us  shall  give  account  of  himself  and 
his  own  deeds,  we  must  look  that  whatso¬ 
ever  the  church  decree,  yet  our  practice,  in 
the  use  or  omission  of  a  thing  indifferent, 
be  according  to  the  foresaid  rules. 

We  mav  not,  for  the  commandment  of 
men,  transgress  the  rule  of  piety,  by  doing 
anything  which  is  not  for  God’s  glory,  and 
ordered  according  to  his  will ;  neither  ought 
any  of  us  to  obey  men,  except  “  for  the 
Lord’s  sake,”  1  Pet.  ii.  13,  and  “  as  the 
servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God,” 
Eph.  vi.  6  ;  which  teacheth  us  the  manner 
how  we  ought  to  obey  men,  namely,  prop¬ 
ter  Christum  et  sicut  Christus  prcecipit  ;s 
for  if  we  should  know  no  more  but  the  will 
of  man  for  that  which  we  do,  then  we  should 
be  the  “servants  of  men,”  not  the  servants 
of  Christ.  Neither  yet  may  we  for  any  hu¬ 
man  ordinance  break  the  rule  of  charity  ; 
“  But  whatsoever  either  would  weaken,  or 
not  edify  our  brother,  be  it  never  so  lawful, 
never  so  profitable  to  ourselves,  never  so 
powerfully  by  earthly  authority  enjoined, 
Chi’istians,  who  are  not  born  unto  them¬ 
selves,  but  unto  Christ,  unto  his  church,  and 
unto  the  fellow -members,  must  not  dare  to 
meddle  with  it.”3 

Nor,  lastly,  may  we  obey  men,  so  as  to 
break  the  law  of  purity,  and  “  perform  any 
action  with  a  doubtful  conscience ;  that  is, 
whereof  either  the  world  hath  not,4  nor  we 
out  of  it  have  no  warrant,  in  which  case 
tender  consciences  must  be  tendered  rather 
than  be  racked  by  authority,  for  be  the 
things  in  themselves  never  so  lawful,  &c., 
they  are  utterly  unlawful  to  me  without  such 
information.”  Whereas,  therefore,  some 
say,  that  in  the  use  of  matters  indifferent, 
the  laws  of  those  who  are  set  over  us  ought 
to  nde  us ;  we  still  answer  that  our  practice 
may  not  be  ruled  by  any  law  of  man,  ex¬ 
cept  it  be  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
woi’d,  whereof  one  is  this,  Tantum  oportere 
esse  obedientice  studium  in  Christianis ,5  ut 
nihil  agant,  quod  non  existiment  vel  potius 
certi  sint  placere  Deo. 


1  Annot.  on  Acts  xv.,  sect.  10. 

9  Zanch.  in  Eph.  vj.  5,  6. 

3  Taylor  on  Tit.  i.  15,  p.  295. 

4  Id.  Ibid.,  p.  289. 

5  Cal.  in  Rom.  iv.  5. 
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Sect.  4.  These  considerations  being  pre¬ 
mised,  for  resolution  of  the  question  in 
hand,  we  say,  1.  As  touching  those  ac¬ 
tions  which  proceed  from  bare  imagination, 
whether  they  be  evil  and  inordinate  quo  ad 
speciem,  forsomuch  as  the  imagination  from 
which  they  have  their  original  doth  not  in 
those  actions  subject  itself  to  the  conduct 
and  moderation  of  reason,  but  is  like  Ge- 
hazi,  running  away  without  his  master’s 
leave,  let  the  learned  give  their  judgment. 
Howsoever,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  such 
actions  may  be  and  are  of  a  civil  quo  ad 
individuum,1  or  in  respect  of  the  circum¬ 
stances,  which  show  forth  in  them  improv¬ 
able  temerity,  incogitancy,  levity,  and  in¬ 
decency.  But  such  actions  belong  not  to 
our  purpose.  2.  As  for  those  actions  which 
proceed  from  the  deliberation  of  reason, 
howbeit  many  of  them  be  indifferent,  quo 
ad  speciem,  yet  none  of  them  are,  nor  can 
be  indifferent,  quo  ad  individuum.  The 
reason  of  this  difference  and  distinction  is, 
because  every  action  hath  its  species  or  kind,2 
from  the  object,  and  a  human  moral  action 
hath  its  species  or  kind  from  the  object  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  original  of  human  actions, 
which  is  reason.  Whereupon  it  cometh, 
that  if  the  object  of  the  action  include 
something  that  agreetli  to  the  order  of 
reason,  it  shall  be  a  good  action,  according 
to  its  kind  ;  for  example,  to  give  alms  to 
an  indigent  man.  But  if  it  include  some¬ 
thing  that  is  repugnant  to  the  order  of  rea¬ 
son,  it  shall  be  an  evil  action  according  to 
its  kind ;  as  to  steal  or  take  away  another 
man’s  goods.  Now  sometimes  it  happeneth 
that  the  object  of  an  action  doth  not  in¬ 
clude  something  that  belongeth  to  the  order 
of  reason  ;  as  to  lift  a  straw  from  the  ground, 
to  go  to  the  field,  &c.,  such  actions  are  in¬ 
different,  according  to  their  kind.  But  we 
must  pronounce  tar  otherwise  of  them  when 
we  speak  of  them  quo  ad  individuum,  be¬ 
cause  as  they  are  individuated  by  their  cir¬ 
cumstances,  so  in  their  individual  being, 
they  have  their  goodness  or  badness  from 
the  same  circumstances,  as  hath  been  showed. 
So  that  no  such  action  as  is  deliberated  upon 
can  be  indifferent,  quo  ad  individuum  ;  be¬ 
cause  oportct  (saith  Thomas8)  quod  quilibet 
individuals  actus  habeat  aliquam  circum- 
stantiam,  per  quam  trahctur  ad  bonum  vel 
malum,  ad  minus  ex  parte  intentionis  finis. 

1  Ames.,  lib.  3  ;  de  Consc.,  cap.  8,  quest.  5. 

3  Aquin.  1,  2,  quest  18,  art.  8. 

,  3  Ibid.,  art.  9. 


Friar  Ambrosius  Catarinus,  following  the 
doctrine  of  Thomas,  maintained  in  the 
Council  of  Trent,1  that  to  do  good  was  a 
work,  the  concurrences  of  all  circumstances  , 
is  necessary,  but  the  want  of  one  only  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  an  evil,  so  that  howsoever  among 
the  works  considered  in  general,  some  are 
indifferent,  yet  in  the  singular  there  is  no 
medium  between  havino-  all  the  circum- 

a 

stances  and  wanting  some ;  therefore  every 
particular  action  is  good  or  evil ;  and  be¬ 
cause  among  the  circumstances  the  end  is 
one,  all  works  referred  to  a  bad  end  are  in¬ 
fected.  He  further  alleged  St.  Augustine, 
that  it  is  sin  not  only  to  refer  the  action  to 
a  bad  end,  but  also  not  to  refer  it  to  a  good 
end.  Thus  spake  the  learned  friar  very 
appositely ;  and  the  same  is  the  judgment 
of  our  own  divines.  De  bis  rebus  indiffer- 
entibis  (saith  Martyr2)  statuendum  cst, 
quod  tantummodo  ex  genere  atque  natura 
sua  indifferentiam  habeant,  sed  quando 
ad  electionem  descenditur  nihil  est  indif- 
f evens  ;  and  so  saith  Pareus  likewise.3 

Sect.  5.  These  things  are  so  plain  and 
undeniable,  that  Dr  Forbesse4  himself  ac¬ 
knowledged  no  less  than  that  every  indivi¬ 
dual  human  action  is  either  good  or  bad 
morally  ;  and  that  there  is  a  goodness  which 
is  necessary  to  every  action,  namely,  the 
referring  of  it  to  the  last  end,  and  the  doing 
of  it  in  faith  ;  which  goodness,  if  it  be  want¬ 
ing,  the  action  is  evil.  Notwithstanding,  he 
will  have  some  actions,  even  quo  ad  indivi¬ 
duum,  called  indifferent,  for  this  respect, 
because  they  are  neither  commanded  of 
God,  and  so  necessaiy  to  be  done,  nor  yet 
forbidden,  and  so  necessary  to  be  omitted. 

Of  an  individual  action  of  this  kind,  he 
saith  :  Manet  homini  respectu  istius  actus 
plena  arbitrii  libertas  moral's ;  turn  ea 
quee  exercitii  seu  contradictionis  dicitur, 
turn  ctiam  ea  quee  specifications  seu  con- 
trarietatis  libertas  appellatur.  He  lrold- 
etli,  that  though  such  an  action  be  done  in 
faith,  and  for  the  right  end  (which  general 
goodness,  he  saith,  is  necessary  to  the  ac¬ 
tion,  and  commendeth  a  man  to  God),  yet 
the  action  itself  is  indifferent,  because  it  is 
not  necessary ;  for  a  man  hath  liberty  to 
omit  the  same,  or  to  do  another  thing ; 
which  he  illustrateth  by  this  example  : — 

If  the  widow  Senrpronia  marry  at  all,  it  is 
— 

1  Hist,  of  the  Council  of  Trent.,  lib.  2,  p.  196. 

2  Com.  in  1  Cor.  vi.  12. 

3  In  Itom.  xiv.,  dub.  1. 

4  Ireu.,  lib.  1,  cap.  13,  sect.  7,  9,  10. 
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necessary  that  she  marry  in  the  Lord  ;  yet 
it  is  not  necessary  she  marry.  If  she  marry 
Titius,  it  is  necessary  that  she  marry  him 
in  the  Lord  ;  yet  it  is  not  necessary  that  she 
marry  Titius :  hut  she  hath  liberty  to  marry 
either  him,  or  Cajus,  or  Pomponius.  If  she 
marry  not  at  all,  but  lire  a  single  life,  it  is 
necessary  that  she  live  a  single  life  in  the 
Lord  ;  yet  it  is  not  necessary  that  she  live  a 
single  life.  And  so  still  it  is  indifferent  and 
free  for  her  either  to  marry,  or  not  to  marry ; 
or,  if  she  marry,  it  is  free  to  her  to  marry 
either  Titius,  or  Cajus,  or  Pomponius. 

Sect.  6.  Ans.  The  Doctor  either  mis- 
taketh,  or  amisseth  the  mark  many  ways ; 
which,  that  we  may  discover,  and  withal 
level  better  at  the  mark,  let  us  note, 

1.  Our  question  is  only  of  individual  ac¬ 
tions,  considered  both  in  respect  of  their 
original,  which  is  deliberation  and  election, 
and  in  respect  of  all  their  circumstances, 
none  excepted.  When  Pareus1  disputeth 
this  question,  whether  there  be  any  action 
indifferent,  he  resolveth,  that  things  indif¬ 
ferent  are  considered  three  ways  :  1.  In  se, 
or  quo  ad  substantiam  operis  in  them¬ 
selves,  or  in  respect  of  the  substance  of  the 
work  ;  and  so  many  things  are  indifferent. 
2.  Ratione  sui  principii,  h.e.  electionis  et 
intentionis  qua  fiunt ,  in  respect  of  their 
original,  which  is  the  election  and  intention 
wherewith  they  are  done  ;  and  so  there  is 
no  action  indifferent,  saith  he,  but  either 
good  or  evil,  according  as  it  proceedeth  from 
a  good  or  evil  election  and  intention.  3.  Ra¬ 
tione  effectus,  in  respect  of  the  effect ;  and 
so  he  acknowledged!  no  action  indifferent 
neither  ;  for  if  scandal  follow  upon  it  it  is 
evil.  Now,  if'  it  edify  not,  it  scandaliseth 
and  destroveth ;  which  he  proveth2  from 
Christ’s  words,  “  He  that  gathered  not  with 
me  scattereth.”  And  indeed,  for  so  much 
as  that  which  is  impeditivum  boni  spiri¬ 
tual is  is  confessed  to  be  scandalous,  and 
every  action  which  edifieth  not  hindereth 
our  spiritual  good,  in  that  it  should  edify, 
hut  doth  not,  it  followeth,  that  every  ac¬ 
tion  which  edifieth  not  doth  certainly  scan¬ 
dalise  ;  which  shall  yet  be  more  plain,  if 
we  consider,  that  every  action  that  is  done 
to  the  notice  and  knowledge  of  a  man,  if  it 
yield  him  no  matter  of  profitable  thoughts, 
it  gives  him  occasion  of  vain,  idle,  and  hurt¬ 
ful  thoughts ;  for  the  thoughts  and  cogita- 


1  In  Rom.  xiv.,  dnb.  L 

2  In  Rom.  xiv.  20. 


tions  of  man’s  mind  being  stirred  and  set  a- 
work  by  the  view  of  some  object,  are  like 
the  upper  and  nether  mill-stones,  which, 
when  they  have  no  grain  to  grind,  wear 
and  spend  themselves  away,  till  at  last  one 
of  them  break  another.  If,  then,  ever)7  ac¬ 
tion  which  is  done  to  the  notice  of  other 
men  either  edify  or  scandalise  them,  and 
every  one  of  our  actions  (without  exception) 
either  edify  or  scandalise  ourselves,  that 
is,  either  make  us  the  better  or  the  worse, 
it  must  needs  follow,  that  there  is  not 
one  of  our  actions  indifferent,  but  either 
good  or  evil,  in  respect  of  the  effect.  Now, 
all  that  the  Doctor  hath  said  evinceth  no 
more  but  the  indifferencv  of  some  actions 
considered  only  in  respect  of  the  work,  not 
in  respect  of  all  the  circumstances  (and,  by 
consequence,  not  quo  ad  individuum).  If 
he  had  considered  Sempronia’s  act  of  mar¬ 
rying,  either  in  respect  of  the  original  of  it,  i 
or  in  respect  of  the  effect  of  it  (much  more  ! 
if  he  had,  as  he  ought  to  have,  considered 
it  in  both  these  respects),  he  might  easily 
have  seen  that  it  cannot  be  called  indiffe¬ 
rent,  because  it  either  proceedeth  from  a 
good  election  and  intention,  or  from  a  bad  ; 
and  it  hath  either  a  good  effect  or  a  bad  :  I 
mean  it  either  edifieth  or  scandaliseth.  In 
which  two  respects,  we  see,  neither  it  nor 
any  action  is  indifferent,  in  Pareus’  judg¬ 
ment. 

Sect.  7.  2.  Our  question  is  of  the  indif- 
ferencv  of  things  considered  absolutely  and 
by  themselves,  not  comparatively  and  in  re¬ 
lation  to  other  things  (as  we  show  before). 

If  we  speak  of  comparatives,  there  is  no 
question  but  there  may  be  an  action  which 
is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  some  other 
action  :  but,  if  we  hold  us  at  positives,  we  ! 
truly  maintain,  that  every  action  considered 
by  itself  is  either  good  or  evil,  and  none  in¬ 
different.  Now,  the  Doctor  only  compareth 
Sempronia’s  marrying  with  her  living  a 
single  life,  and  her  marrying  of  Titius  with 
her  marrying  of  Cajus  or  Pomponius  ;  but 
if  he  had  considered  any  one  of  all  these 
things  absolutely  and  by  itself,  and  proved 
it  to  be  in  that  respect  indifferent,  he  had 
said  something  to  the  purpose.  Nothing 
followeth  upon  that  which  he  hath  said,  but 
that  (these  things  being  compared  among 
themselves)  Sempronia’s  marrying  of  Titius 
is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  her  marry¬ 
ing  of  Cajus  or  Pomponius ;  yet,  for  all 
that,  if  she  marry  any  of  them,  her  act  of 
marrying  that  man  shall  be  either  accord- 
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ing  to  the  rules  of  the  word  of  God,  or  not ; 
and  so  either  good  or  evil, — not  indifferent. 
Which  purpose  Amesius  illustrateth1  by  this 
opposite  simile  :  A  statuary,  or  a  graver  of 
images,  oitimes  hath  no  reason  wherefore  he 
should  make  this  image  more  than  another, 
yet,  if  he  make  any  image  at  all,  he  must 
needs  either  make  it  good,  by  following  the 
rules  of  his  art,  or  else  evil,  by  departing 
from  the  said  rules. 

Sect.  8.  3.  Though  in  genere  naturae  a 
man  hath  liberty  of  contradiction,  to  use 
things  which  are  in  their  own  nature  indif¬ 
ferent  or  not  to  use  them,  and  liberty  of 
contrariety  to  use  either  this  or  that,  yet  in 
genere  moris  it  is  otherwise, — a  man  hath 
not  such  moral  libei’ty  in  the  use  of  things 
which  are  in  their  natui’e  indifferent,  as  the 
Doctor  allegeth  :  for  those  things  which  are 
in  their  nature  indifferent  are  never  indif¬ 
ferent  in  their  use,  and  that  because  the  use 
of  them  is  either  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  word,  and  then  it  is  expedient,  or  not, 
and  then  it  is  unlawful.  The  Doctor  dis¬ 
tinguished!  not  betwixt  the  nature  of  things 
indifferent  and  the  use  of  them  ;  but  so 
he  reasoneth  as  if  everything  indifferent  in 
the  nature  of  it  were  also  indifferent  in  the 
use  of  it,  which  how  false  it  is,  men  of  lower 
degree  than  doctors  can  easily  judge. 

Go  to,  then,  let  us  see  how  the  Doctor 
reasoneth :  He  saith  it  is  indifferent  and 
free  to  the  widow  Sempronia  either  to  mar¬ 
ry  or  not  to  marry,  and  if  she  marry,  she 
hath  liberty  to  marry  either  this  man  or 
that  man,  and  that  because  none  of  all  these 
things  is  either  commanded  or  forbidden  of 
God.  Just  so  might  the  strong  among  the 
Romans  and  Corinthians  have  reasoned 
against  Paul.  Why  do  you  go  about  to  ad- 
strict  or  limit  our  use  of  such  things  as  God 
hath  neither  commanded  nor  forbidden  ? 
It  is  indifferent  and  free  to  us  either  to 
eat  flesh  or  not  to  eat  flesh,  and  if  we  eat 
flesh,  either  to  eat  this  kind  or  that.  Nay, 
but  the  Apostle  will  not  have  the  indiffer- 
ency  of  the  thing  itself  in  its  own  nature  to 
be  ground  enough  for  the  use  of  it ;  but  he 
will  have  their  practice  and  use  of  it  to  be 
ever  either  expedient  or  unlawful,  in  respect 
of  the  circumstances,  and  according  as  these 
rules  of  piety,  charity,  and  purity  (which 
God’s  word  gives  concerning  the  use  of 
things  indifferent)  are  observed  or  not  ob¬ 
served.  And  so  do  we  answer  the  Doctor  : 


1  Lib.  3,  dc  Consc.,  cap.  18. 


That  if  a  widow’s  act  of  marrying  be  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  the  word,  that  is,  if  it 
tend  to  God’s  glory,  if  it  be  expedient  for 
edifying,  and  if  she  be  rightly  persuaded  in 
her  conscience  that  she  hath  a  warrant  from 
the  word  for  that  which  she  doth  (of  which 
rules  I  have  said  enough  before),  then  is  it 
good,  not  indifferent ;  if  it  be  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  these  rules,  then  it  is  evil,  not  indif¬ 
ferent. 

More  plainly,  her  act  of  marrying  is 
either  according  to  the  rules  of  the  word  or 
not.  If  it  be  according  to  the  rules,  then  it 
is  expedient  that  she  marry,  therefore  not 
indifferent :  if  it  be  not  according  to  the 
rules,  then  it  is  unlawful,  therefore  not 
indifferent.  If  it  be  said  that  the  best 
man  who  lives  tieth  not  himself  to  these 
rules  in  the  use  of  every  indifferent  thing, 
but  oftimes  useth  or  omitteth  a  thing  of  that 
nature  at  his  own  pleasure,  I  answer,  “In 
many  things  we  offend  all,”  James  xiii.  2. 
And  “  who  can  understand  his  errors  ?” 
Psal.  xix.  12.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the 
rules  of  the  word  limit  us  so  strictly,  that 
we  may  never  use  a  thing  in  its  own  nature 
indifferent,  at  our  arbitrement  and  pleasure, 
and  that  the  use  of  it  is  never  lawful  to  us 
except  it  be  done  piously  for  God’s  glory, 
profitably  for  man’s  edification,  and  purely,  j 
with  full  assurance  that  that  which  we  do 
is  approved  of  God.  And  as  all  this  hath 
been  proved  from  Scripture  heretofore,  so  ! 
now  let  us  try  whether  we  can  make  it  to 
follow  upon  that  which  the  Doctor  himself 
hath  said. 

If  a  widow  marry,1  he  holds  it  necessary 
that  she  marrv  in  the  Lord,  because  to  her 
that  marrieth  it  is  commanded  that  she 
marry  in  the  Lord.  Now,  when  the  Apos¬ 
tle  commandeth  that  she  who  marrieth  mar¬ 
ry  in  the  Lord,”  1  Cor.  vii.  39,  he  means 
that  she  marry  according  to  the  will  of  the  1 
Lord  ;  secundum  voluntatem  Domini,  as 
Zanchius  expoundeth  him.2  And  what  is 
that,  but  that  she  marry  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  word  ?  Neither  doth  the  Apos¬ 
tle  allow  her  to  marry,  except  she  marry 
according  to  these  rules ;  so  he  biddeth  chil¬ 
dren  obey  their  parents  in  the  Lord,  Eph. 
vi.  1.,  that  is,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
Lord. 

Again,  the  Doctor  holds  it  necessary,3 
that  whatsoever  thing  we  do,  we  do  it  in 

1  Ubi  supra.,  sect.  7. 

s  Com.  in  Eph.  vi.  1. 

3  Ubi  supra. 
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faith,  because,  as  the  Apostle  teacheth,  what¬ 
soever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin.  Now  whilst 
everything  is  condemned  which  is  not  of 
faith,  two  sorts  of  actions  are  rejected,  as 
Calvin  observeth:1  1.  Such  actions  as  are 
not  grounded  upon,  nor  approven  by  the 
word  of  God.  2.  Such  actions,  as  though 
they  be  approven  by  the  word  of  God,  yet 
the  mind,  wanting  this  persuasion,  doth  not 
cheerfully  address  itself  to  the  doing  of 
them.  But,  I  pray,  doth  the  word  under¬ 
prop  or  approve  the  use  of  anything  indif¬ 
ferent,  if  it  be  not  used  according  to  the 
foresaid  rules,  and,  by  consequence,  con¬ 
veniently  and  profitably  ? 

Sect.  9.  The  Doctor  thinks  it  enough 
that,  in  the  use  of  a  thing  indifferent,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  lawful  for  me  to  do  this  thing,  al¬ 
beit  I  believe  and  certainly  know  that  it  is 
lawful  to  me  to  omit  it,  or  do  the  contrary  ; 
so  that  the  doing  of  a  thing  in  faith  infer- 
reth  not  the  necessity  of  doing  it :  but  for 
answer  hereunto  we  say, 

1.  We  have  sufficiently  proven  that  it  is 
never  lawful  for  us  to  do  anything  which  is 

!  in  the  nature  of  it  indifferent,  except  we  be 
persuaded  not  only  of  the  lawfulness  of  the 
thing,  but  of  the  expediency  of  doing  it. 

2.  Of  his  comparing  of  things  indifferent 
together,  and  not  considering  them  posi¬ 
tively  and  by  themselves,  we  have  also  said 
enough  before. 

3.  The  doing  of  a  thing  in  faith  inferreth 
the  expediency  and  profit  of  doing  it,  and 
that  is  enough  to  take  away  the  indiffer- 
ency  of  doing  it ;  for  since  every  indifferent 
thing  is  either  expedient  to  be  done,  or  else 
unlawful  to  be  done  (as  hath  been  showed), 
it  followeth  that  either  it  ought  to  be  done, 
or  else  it  ought  to  be  left  undone ;  therefore 
it  is  never  indifferent  nor  free  to  us  to  do  it, 
or  leave  it  undone,  at  our  pleasure. 

4.  Because  the  Doctor  (I  perceive)  stick- 
eth  upon  the  term  of  necessity,  and  will 
have  everything  which  is  not  necessary  to 
be  indifferent ;  therefore,  to  remove  this 
scruple,  beside  that  Chrysostom  and  the 
author  of  the  interlineary  gloss  upon  Matt, 
xviii.  7,  take  the  meaning  of  those  words, 

“  It  must  needs  be  that  offences  come,”  to  be 
this,  it  is  profitable  that  offences  come. 
Which  gloss,  though  it  be  not  to  be  re¬ 
ceived,  yet  as  Camero  noteth,2  it  is  ordinary 
to  call  that  necessary  which  is  very  profita¬ 


ble  and  expedient.  Besides  this,  I  say,  we 
further  maintain,  that  in  the  use  of  things 
indifferent,  that  which  we  deliberate  upon 
to  do  is  never  lawful  to  be  done  except  it 
be  also  necessary,  though  not  necessitate 
absoluta  seu  consequents,  yet  necessitate 
consequentice  seu  ex  suppositione.  Paul’s 
circumcising  of  Timothy  was  lawful  only 
because  it  was  necessary,  for  he  behoved  by 
this  means  to  win  the  good  will  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Lystra  who  had  once  stoned  him,1 
otherwise  he  could  not  safely  have  preached 
the  gospel  among  them.  Therefore  he  had 
done  wrong  if  he  had  not  circumcised 
Timothy,  since  the  circumcising  of  him  was 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  word,  and  it 
was  expedient  to  circumcise  him,  and  unex¬ 
pedient  to  do  otherwise.  And  (because  de 
partibus  idem  est  judicium)  whensoever 
the  use  of  any  indifferent  thing  is  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  word,  that  is,  when  it  is 
profitable  for  God’s  glory,  and  man’s  edifi¬ 
cation,  and  the  doer  is  persuaded  of  so  much, 
I  say,  putting  this  case,  then  (forsomuch  as 
not  only  it  may,  but  ought  to  be  done)  the 
use  of  it  is  not  only  lawful  but  necessary, 
and  (forsomuch  as  not  only  it  needs  not,  but 
ought  not  to  be  admitted)  the  omission  of  it 
is  not  only  unnecessary  but  also  unlawful. 

Again,  put  the  case,  that  the  use  of  a  thing 
indifferent  be  either  against  or  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  said  rules,  then  (forsomuch  as  not 
only  it  may,  but  ought  to  be  admitted)  the 
omission  of  it  is  not  only  lawful  but  neces¬ 
sary,  and  (forsomuch  as  not  only  it  needs  not, 
but  may  not,  neither  ought  to  be  done)  the 
doing  of  it  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  also 
unlawful.  For  which  it  maketh,  that  the 
apostles  in  their  decree,  allege  no  other 
ground  for  abstinence  from  blood  and  things 
strangled  (which  were  in  their  nature  indif¬ 
ferent),  but  the  necessity  of  abstaining  caused 
and  induced  by  the  foresaid  rules,  Acts  xv. 
28. 

The  Apostle  showeth  that  that  measure  of 
liberality  whereunto  he  exhorted  the  Co¬ 
rinthians  was  not  by  any  divine  command¬ 
ment  necessary,  yet  he  adviseth  it  as  a 
thing  expedient,  2  Cor.  viii.  8,  10.  And 
were  not  the  Corinthians  thereunto  bound, 
because  of  this  expediency  of  the  matter, 
though  it  was  not  necessary  ?  J uxta  ver- 
bum,  &c. :  “  According  to  God’s  word 

(saith  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury2)  we  are 


1  Com.  in  Rom.  xiv.  23.  1  G.  Sanctins  in  Acts  xvi.  3. 

2  Prael.,  tom.  2,  p.  345.  2  De  Instit.  Actual.,  cap.  42,  p.  490. 
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obliged  to  glorify  God  by  our  good  works, 
not  only  when  necessity  requireth,  but  also 
when  ability  furnisheth,  and  opportunity 
occurreth,”  Gal.  vi.  10  ;  Tit.  ii.  14. 

Sect.  10.  As  touching  the  scope  of  all 
this  dispute,  which  is  the  indifferency  of 
the  controverted  ceremonies,  we  shall  hear 
sundry  reasons  against  it  afterward.  For 
the  present,  I  say  no  more  but  this  :  As  in 
every  case,  so  most  especially  when  we  med¬ 
dle  with  the  worship  of  God,  or  any  appur¬ 
tenance  thereof,  the  rules  of  the  word  tie 
us  so  straitly,  that  that  which  is  in  its  own 
nature  indifferent  ought  either  to  be  done, 
or  to  be  left  undone,  according  as  it  is  either 
agreeable  or  not  agreeable  to  these  rules ;  and 
so  is  never  left  free  to  us  to  be  done  or 
omitted  at  our  pleasure  :  for  if  at  all  we  be 
(as  certainly  we  are)  abridged  of  our  liberty, 
chiefly  it  is  in  things  pertaining  to  divine 
worship. 

But  I  marvel  why  Dr  Forbesse  discours- 
eth  so  much  for  the  indifferency  of  the 
ceremonies;  for,  lib.  1,  cap.  7,  he  holdeth, 
that  there  were  just  reasons  in  the  things 
themselves  why  the  pretended  Assembly  of 
Perth  should  enjoin  the  five  articles  ;  some 
of  which  he  calleth  very  convenient  and 
profitable,  and  others  of  them  necessary  in 
themselves.  Sure,  if  he  stand  to  that  which 
he  hath  there  written,  he  cannot  choose  but 
say  that  it  is  unlawful,  both  for  us  and  for 
all  Christians  anywhere,  to  omit  the  contro¬ 
verted  ceremonies  ;  and  that  all  such  as 
have  at  any  time  omitted  them,  have  there¬ 
by  sinned,  in  leaving  that  undone  which 
they  ought  to  have  done — for  the  conve- 
niency  and  necessity  of  them  which  he  pre- 
tendeth  is  perpetual  and  universal. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  RULE  BY  WHICH  WE  ARE  TO  MEA¬ 
SURE  AND  TRY  WHAT  THINGS  ARE  INDIF¬ 
FERENT. 

Sect.  1.  That  the  word  of  God  is  the  only 
rule  whereby  we  must  judge  of  the  indiffe¬ 
rency  of  things,  none  of  our  opposites,  we 
hope,  will  deny.  “  Of  things  indifferent 
(saith  Paybody1)  I  lay  down  this  ground, 
that  they  be  such,  and  they  only,  which 
God’s  word  hath  left  free  unto  us.” 


1  Apol.,  part  1,  cap.  9,  sect.  1. 


Now  these  things  which  God’s  word 
leaveth  free  and  indifferent  (in  respect  of 
their  nature  and  kind)  are  such  things  as 
it  neither  showeth  to  be  good  nor  evil. 
Where  we  are  further  to  consider,  that 
the  word  of  God  showeth  unto  us  the  law¬ 
fulness  or  unlawfulness,  goodness  or  badness 
of  things,  not  only  by  precepts  and  prohibi¬ 
tions,  but  sometimes  also,  and  more  plainly, 
by  examples.  So  that,  not  only  from  the 
precepts  and  prohibitions  of  the  word,  but 
likewise  from  the  examples  recorded  in  the 
same,  we  may  find  out  that  goodness  or 
badness  of  human  actions  which  taketh  away 
the  indifferency  of  them. 

And  as  for  those  who  will  have  such 
things  called  indifferent  as  are  neither  com¬ 
manded  nor  forbidden  in  the  word  of  God, 
I  ask  of  them  whether  they  speak  of  plain 
and  particular  precepts  and  prohibitions,  or 
of  general  only  ?  If  they  speak  of  particu¬ 
lar  precepts  and  prohibitions,  then,  by  their 
rule,  the  baptising  of  young  children ;  the 
taking  of  water  for  the  element  of  baptism  ; 
a  lecturer’s  public  reading  of  Scripture  in 
the  church  upon  the  Sabbath  day  ;  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  synods  for  putting  order  to  the 
confusions  of  the  church ;  the  writing  and 
publication  of  the  decrees  of  the  same  ;  and 
sundry  other  things  which  the  word  hath 
commended  unto  us  by  examples, — should 
all  be  things  indifferent,  because  there  are 
not  in  the  word  of  God  either  particular 
precepts  for  them,  or  particular  prohibi¬ 
tions  against  them.  But  if  they  speak  of 
general  precepts  and  prohibitions,  then  are 
those  things  commanded  in  the  word  of 
God  for  which  we  have  the  allowed  and 
commended  examples  of  such  as  we  ought 
to  follow  (for,  in  the  general,  we  are  com¬ 
manded  to  be  followers  of  such  examples, 
Phil.  iv.  8,  9  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  1  ;  Eph.  v.  1), 
though  there  be  no  particular  precept  for 
the  things  themselves  thus  exemplified. 

Sect.  2.  To  come,  therefore,  to  the  ground 
which  shall  give  us  here  some  footing,  and 
whereupon  we  mind  to  rear  up  certain  su- 
perstructions,  we  hold,  that  not  only  we 
ought  to  obey  the  particular  precepts  of 
the  word  of  God,  but  that  also  “  we  are 
bound  to  imitate  Christ,  and  the  commen¬ 
dable  example  of  his  apostles,  in  all  things 
wherein  it  is  not  evident  they  had  special 
reasons  moving  them  thereto,  which  do  not 
concern  us which  ground,  as  it  hath 
been  of  a  long  time  holden  and  confirmed 
by  them  of  our  side,  so  never  could,  nor 
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ever  shall,  our  opposites  subvert  it.  It  is 
Ions  since  the  Abridgement  confirmed  and 
strengthened,  it,  out  of  those  places  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  :  Eph.  v.  1,  “  Be  ye  therefore  follow¬ 
ers  of  God,  as  dear  children  1  Cor.  xi.  1, 
“  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as  I  also  am 
of  Christ 1  Thess.  i.  6,  “  And  ye  be¬ 
came  followers  of  us  and  of  the  Lord;’’ 
Phil.  iii.  17,  Brethren,  be  followers  toge¬ 
ther  of  me.” 

This  ground  is  also  at  length  pressed  by 
Cyprian,  who  showeih1  that,  in  the  holy 
supper  of  the  Lord,  Christ  alone  is  to  be 
followed  by  us  ;  that  we  are  to  do  what  he 
did  ;  and  that  we  ought  not  to  take  heed 
what  any  man  hath  done  before  us,  but 
what  Christ  did,  who  is  before  all. 

Sect.  3.  But  Bishop  Lindsey2  asketh  of 
us,  if  we  hold  this  rule,  what  is  the  cause 
why,  at  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament, 
we  bless  not  the  bread  severally  by  itself, 
and  the  cup  severally  by  itself,  seeing  Christ 
did  so,  yet  having  no  cause  to  move  him 
which  concerns  not  us. 

Ans.  1.  Beside  the  common  blessing  of 
the  elements,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ac¬ 
tion,  we  give  thanks  also  in  the  several 
actions  of  distribution,  saying  after  this  or 
the  like  manner  :  “  The  Lord  Jesus,  the 
same  night  he  was  betrayed,  took  bread,  and 
when  he  had  given  thanks  (as  we  also  give 
thanks  to  God  who  gave  his  Son  to  die  for 
us)  he  brake  it,”  &c.  t:  In  like  manner 
also,  after  supper,  he  took  the  cup,  and, 
when  he  had  given  thanks  (as  we  also  give 
thanks  to  God  who  gave  his  Son  to  shed 
his  blood  for  us),  he  gave  it,”  &c.  Which 
form  (we  conceive)  may  be  construed  to  be 
an  imitation  of  the  example  of  Christ. 

2.  Though  we  did  not  observe  such  a 
form  ;  yet  there  were  two  reasons  to  move 
Christ  to  give  thanks  severally,  both  at  the 
giving  of  the  bread,  and  at  the  giving  of 
the  cup,  neither  of  which  concemeth  us  :  1. 
The  eucharistical  supper  was  one  continued 
action  with  the  other  supper  which  went 
before  it ;  for  it  is  said,  “  That  whilst  they 
did  eat,  he  took  bread,”  &c.  Wherefore, 
for  more  distinction  of  it  from  that  supper 
which  immediately  proceeded,  it  was  fit  that 
he  should  give  thanks  severally  at  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  each  element.  2.  He  had  to  do  with 
the  twelve  apostles,  whose  hearts  being  so 
greatly  troubled  with  sorrow,  John  xvi.  6, 


1  Lib.  2,  epist  3. 

5  Proc,  in  Perth  Assemb.,  part.  2,  p.  38,  40. 


and  whose  minds  not  well  comprehending  | 
that  which  they  heard  concerning  the  death 
of  Christ,  John  xvi.  12,  much  less  those 
mystical  symbols  of  it,  especially  at  the  first 
hearing,  seeing,  and  using  of  the  same,  it 
was  needful  for  their  cause  distinctly  and 
severally  to  bless  those  elements,  thereby  to 
help  the  weakness  of  their  undemanding, 
and  to  make  them  the  more  capable  of  so 
heavenly  mysteries. 

Sect.  4.  ISow,  having  heard  that  which 
the  Bishop  had  to  say  against  our  rule,  let 
us  examine  his  own.  He  holdeth,1  “  That 
in  the  actions  of  Christ’s  apostles,  or  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  church,  there  is  nothing  exem¬ 
plary  and  left  to  be  imitated  of  us,  but  that 
which  either  being  moral,  is  generally  com¬ 
manded  in  the  decalogue,  or  being  ceremo¬ 
nial  and  circumstantial,  is  particularly  com¬ 
manded  by  some  constant  precept  in  the 
gospel. 

A  ns.  1.  This  rule  is  most  false  ;  for  it 
followeth  from  it  that  the  example  of  the 
apostles’  making  choice  of  the  element  of 
water  in  baptism,  and  requiring  a  confession 
of  faith  from  the  person  who  was  to  be  bap¬ 
tised  ;  the  example  also  both  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles  using  the  elements  of  bread  and 
wine  in  the  holy  supper,  a  table  at  which 
they  did  communicate,  and  the  breaking  of 
the  bread,  are  not  left  to  be  imitated  of  us  ; 
because  these  things  are  ceremonial,  but  not 
particularly  commanded  in  the  gospel.  So 
that  according  to  the  rule  which  the  Bishop 
holdeth,  we  sin  in  imitating  Christ  and  his 
apostles  in  those  things,  forasmuch  as  they 
are  not  exemplary,  nor  left  to  be  imitated 
of  us. 

2.  His  weapons  fight  against  his  own  fel¬ 
lows,  who  allege  (as  we  have  showed  else¬ 
where)  the  custom  of  the  church2  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  warrant  for  certain  ceremonies  ques¬ 
tioned  betwixt  them  and  us,  which  are  not 
particularly  commanded  by  any  precept  in 
the  gospel.  These  the  Bishop  doth  unwit¬ 
tingly  strike  at  it  whilst  he  holdeth  that 
such  customs  of  the  church  are  not  exem¬ 
plary,  nor  left  to  be  imitated  of  us. 

Sect.  5.  Wherefore  we  hold  still  our  own 
rule  for  sure  and  certain.  Christ’s  actions 
are  either  am  and  a,  as  the  works  of  redemp¬ 
tion;  or  admiranda,  as  his  miracles;  or 
notanda.  as  manv  things  done  bv  him  for 
some  particular  reason  proper  to  that  time 


1  Ubi  supra. 

2  Supra.,  part  3,  cap.  6,  sect,  12. 
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and  case,  and  not  belonging  to  us,  which 
things,  notwithstanding,  are  well  worthy  of 
our  observation  ;  or  imitanda,  and  such  are 
all  his  actions  which  had  no  such  special 
reason  moving  him  thereto  as  do  not  con¬ 
cern  us. 

Calvin,  upon  1  Cor.  xi.  1,  saith  well,  that 
the  Apostle  there  calls  back  both  himself 
and  others  to  Christ,  Tanquam  unicum 
recte  agendi  exemplar ;  and  Polycarpus 
Lycerus,  upon  Matt.  xvi.  24,  under  that 
command  of  following  Christ,  comprehend- 
eth  the  imitations  of  Christ’s  actions. 

Most  certainly  it  is  inexcusable  presump¬ 
tion  to  leave  the  example  of  Christ,  and  to 
do  that  which  seemeth  right  in  our  own 
eyes,  as  if  we  were  wiser  than  he.  And 
now,  having  laid  down  this  ground,  we  are 
to  build  certain  positions  upon  it,  as  fol¬ 
lows. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  FIRST  POSITION  WHICH  WE  BUILD  UPON 
THE  GROUND  CONFIRMED  IN  THE  FORMER 
CHAPTER. 

Sect.  1.  From  that  which  hath  been  said 
of  following  Christ,  and  the  commendable 
example  of  his  apostles,  in  all  things  where¬ 
in  it  is  not  evident  that  they  had  some  such 
special  reason  moving  them  to  do  that  which 
they  did,  as  doth  not  concern  us,  our  first 
inference  is  this  :  That  it  is  not  indifferent 
for  a  minister  to  give  the  sacramental  ele¬ 
ments  of  bread  and  wine  out  of  his  own 
hand  to  every  communicant ;  forasmuch  as 
our  Lord  commanded  his  apostles  to  divide 
the  cup  among  them,  that  is,  to  reach  it 
one  to  another,  Luke  xxii.  17.  Some  of 
the  interpreters  are  of  opinion,  that  the  cup 
spoken  of  by  the  Evangelist  in  that  place  is 
not  the  same  whereof  he  speaketh  after, 
ver.  20  ;  but  they  are  greatly  mistaken  ;  for 
if  it  were  as  they  think,  then  Christ  did 
again  drink  before  his  death  of  that  fruit 
of  the  vine  whereof  we  read  ver.  18,  which 
is  manifestly  repugnant  to  his  own  words. 
Wherefore,  as  Maldonat  observeth1  out  of 
Augustine  and  Euthimius,  there  was  but 
one  cup ;  whereof  Luke  speaketh,  first,  by 
i  anticipation,  and,  afterward,  in  its  own  pro¬ 
per  place. 


1  Com.  in  Matt,  xxvi.  27. 


Sect.  2.  But  Bishop  Lindsey1  falleth  here 
upon  a  very  strange  speculation  ;  and  tells 
us,  that  if  all  the  disciples  did  drink,  how- 
beit  they  did  not  deliver  the  cup  one  to  an¬ 
other,  but  received  it  severally  from  Christ’s 
own  hand,  they  divided  the  same  among 
them ;  because  every  one  takes  his  part  of 
that  which  is  parted,  they  divide  the  whole 
among  them.  Alas  !  that  I  should  blot  pa¬ 
per  with  the  confutation  of  such  fooleries. 
I  believe,  when  his  Majesty  hath  distribut¬ 
ed  and  divided  so  many  lands  and  revenues 
among  the  prelates  of  Scotland,  every  one 
of  them  takes  his  part,  but  dare  not  say, 
though,  that  they  have  divided  these  lands 
and  revenues  among  themselves.  Can  twen¬ 
ty  or  forty  beggars,  when  an  alms  is  distri¬ 
buted  among  them,  because  every  one  of 
them  getteth  his  part,  say,  therefore,  that 
they  themselves  have  parted  it  among  them  ? 
What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  the  distributor 
who  giveth  to  every  one  his  part  severally, 
and  by  himself?  That  man  who  required 
j  that  his  brother  should  divide  the  inheritance 
with  him,  did  not,  I  trow,  desire  Christ  to 
cause  his  brother  to  take  his  own  part  of  the 
inheritance  (there  was  no  fear  that  he  would 
not  take  his  part) ;  but  he  desired  that  his 
brother  might  give  to  him  his  part.  So  that, 
to  divide  anything  among  men,  is  not  to 
take  it,  but  to  give  it.  And  who  did  ever 
confound  parting  and  partaking,  dividing  a 
cup  and  drinking  a  cup,  which  differ  as 
much  as  giving  and  receiving.  Thus  we 
conclude,  that  when  Christ  commanded  the 
apostles  to  divide  the  cup  among  them,  the 
meaning  of  the  words  can  be  no  other  than 
this,  that  they  should  give  the  cup  one  to 
another ;  which  is  so  plain  that  a  Jesuit2 
also  maketh  it  to  follow  upon  this  command, 
that  Christ  did  reach  the  cup  non  singulis 
sed  uni,  qui  proximo,  proximus  sequenti, 
ct  deinceps  daret.  llenco  it  is  that  IIos- 
pinian3  thinks  it  most  likely  that  Christ 
brake  the  bread  into  two  parts,  earumque 
alteram  dederit  illi  qui  proximus  ci  ad 
dextram  accumbcbat,  alteram  vero  ei  qui 
ad  sinistram,  ut  isti  deinceps  proximo  ac- 
cumbcntibus  porrigcreid,  donee  singuli 
particnlam  sibi  dccerpsissent. 

1  Ubi  supra,  p.  62. 

2  Maldon  ,  ubi  supra. 

3  Du  re  Sacrum.,  lib.  2,  p.  31. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ANOTHER  POSITION  BUILT  UPON  THE  SAME 

GROUND. 

Sect.  1.  Our  next  position  which  we  in¬ 
fer,  is  this  :  That  it  is  not  indifferent  to  sit, 
stand,  pass,  or  kneel,  in  the  act  of  receiving 
the  sacramental  elements  of  the  Lord’s  sup¬ 
per,  because  we  are  bound  to  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  who  used 
the  gesture  of  sitting  in  this  holy  action,  as 
we  prove  from  John  xiii.  12 ;  from  Matt, 
xxvi.  20,  with  26  ;  Mark  xiv.  18,  with  22. 

Our  opposites  here  bestir  themselves,  and 
move  every  stone  against  us.  Three  an¬ 
swers  they  give  us,  which  we  will  now  con¬ 
sider. 

First,  They  tell  us  that  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  apostles  were  sitting  when  they  re¬ 
ceived  this  sacrament  from  Christ,  and  that 
adkuc  sub  judice  Its  est.  Yet  let  us  see 
what  they  have  to  say  against  the  certainty 
hereof. 

Bishop  Lindsey  objecteth,  that,  between 
their  eating  of  the  paschal  supper  and  the 
administration  of  the  sacrament  to  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  five  acts  intervened:  1.  The  taking 
of  the  bread  ;  2.  The  thanksgiving  ;  3.  The 
breaking  ;  4.  The  precept,  “  Take  ye,  eat 
ye  5.  The  word,  whereby  the  element 
was  made  the  sacrament.  In  which  time, 
saith  he,  the  gesture  of  sitting  might  have 
been  changed. 

Ans.  It  is  first  of  all  to  be  noted,  that 
the  apostles  were  sitting  at  the  instant 
when  Christ  took  the  bread,  for  it  is  said 
that  he  took  bread  whilst  they  did  eat ; 
that  is  (as  Maldonat1  rightly  expoundeth 
it),  Antequam  surgerent ,  antequam  men¬ 
ace  et  ciborum  reliquiae  removerentur  ; 
and  so  we  use  to  say  that  men  are  dining 
or  supping  so  long  as  they  sit  at  table 
and  the  meat  is  not  removed  from  be¬ 
fore  them.  To  Christ’s  ministering  of  the 
eucharistical  supper  together  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  supper,  Christians  had  respect  when 
they  celebrated  the  Lord’s  supper  together 
with  the  love-feasts.  Probabile  est  eos  ad 
Christi  exemplum  respexisse,  qui  eucha- 
ristiam  inter  cocnandum  instituit,  saith 
Pareus.2  But  of  this  we  need  say  no 

more;  for  the  Bishop  himself  hath  here 
acknowledged  no  less  than  that  they  were 
sitting  at  that  time  when  Christ  took  the 
bread.  Only  he  saith,  that  there  were  five 
acts  which  intervened  before  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  sacrament  to  the  disciples  (where¬ 
of  the  taking  of  the  bread  was  the  first), 
and  that  in  this  while  the  gesture  of  sitting 
might  have  been  changed ;  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  when  he  took  the  bread  they  were 
sitting,  but  they  might  have  changed  this 
gesture,  either  in  the  time  of  taking  the 
bread,  or  in  the  time  of  thanksgiving,  or  in 
the  time  of  breaking  the  bread,  or  whilst  he 
said,  “  Take  ye,  eat  ye,”  or  lastly,  in  the 
time  of  pronouncing  those  words,  “  This  is 
my  body”  (for  this  is  the  word  whereby,  in 
the  Bishop’s  judgment,  the  element  was 
made  the  sacrament,  as  we  shall  see  after¬ 
ward). 

Now  but,  by  his  leave,  we  will  reduce 
his  five  acts  to  three  ;  for  thus  speaketh  the 
text,  “  And  as  they  did  eat,  Jesus  took 
bread,  and  blessed  it  and  break  it,  and  gave 
it  to  the  disciples,  and  said,  Take,  eat,  this  is 
my  body,”  Matt.  xxvi.  26  ;  Mark  xiv.  22. 
Whence  it  is  manifest,  that  the  giving  of  ; 
the  bread  to  the  disciples,  which  no  man,  I 
suppose,  will  deny  to  have  been  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  it,  went  before  the  two  last 
acts  which  the  Bishop  reckoneth  out.  No¬ 
thing,  therefore,  is  left  to  him  but  to  say, 
that  their  gesture  of  sitting  might  have  been 
changed,  either  in  the  taking  or  in  the 
blessing,  or  in  the  breaking,  or  else  between 
the  taking  and  the  blessing,  or  between  the 
blessing  and  the  breaking ;  yet  doth  the 
text  knit  all  the  three  together  by  such  a 
contiguity  and  connection  as  showeth  unto 
us  that  they  did  all  make  up  but  one  con¬ 
tinued  action,  which  could  not  admit  any  in¬ 
terruption. 

Sect.  2.  I  saw  a  prelate  sit  down  to  his 
breakfast,  and,  as  he  did  eat,  he  took  some 
cups,  and,  having  called  for  more,  he  said,  he 
thanked  God  that  he  was  never  given  to  his 
belly ;  and  with  that  he  made  a  promise  to 
one  in  the  company,  which  he  brake  within 
two  days  after.  Would  any  man  question 
whether  or  not  the  prelate  was  sitting  when 
he  made  this  promise,  forasmuch  as  between 
his  sitting  down  to  meat  and  the  making  of 
the  promise  there  intervened  his  taking  of 
some  cups,  his  calling  for  more,  and  his  pro¬ 
nouncing  of  those  words,  I  thank  God  that 

I  was  never  given  to  my  belly  ?  Yet  might 
one  far  more  easily  imagine  a  change  of  the 

1  Com.  in  Matt.  xxvi.  26. 

2  Com.  in  1  Cor.  xi.  21. 
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prelate’s  gesture  than  any  such  change  of 
the  apostles’  gesture  in  that  holy  action 
whereof  we  speak.  Because  the  text  setteth 
down  such  a  continued,  entire,  unbroken, 
and  uninterrupted  action,  therefore  Calvin 
gathereth  out  of  the  text  that  the  apostles 
did  both  take  and  eat  the  sacramental  bread 
whilst  they  were  sitting.  Non  legimus, 
saith  he,1  prostratos  adorasse,  sed  ut  er- 
ant  discumbentes  accepisse  et  manducasse. 
Christus,  saith  Martyr,2  eucharistiam  apos- 
tolis  una  secum  sedentibus  aut  discumben- 
tibus  distribuit.  G.  J.  Vossius3 *  puts  it  out 
of  doubt  that  Christ  was  still  sitting:  at  the 
giving  of  the  bread  to  the  apostles.  And 
that  the  apostles  were  still  sitting  when  they 
received  the  bread,  Hospinian*  thinks  it  no 
less  certain.  They  made  no  doubt  of  the 
certainty  hereof  who  composed  that  old 
verse  which  we  find  in  Aquinas  :5 — 

Rex  sedet  in  ccena,  turba  cinctus  duodena ; 

Se  tenet  in  manibus ;  se  cibat  ipse  cibus. 

Papists  also  put  it  out  of  controversy ;  for 
Bellarmine  acknowledge^6  that  the  apos¬ 
tles  could  not  externally  adore  Christ  by 
prostrating  themselves  in  the  last  supper, 
quando  recumbere  cum  eo  illis  necesse 
erat  ;  where  we  see  he  could  guess  nothing 
of  the  change  of  their  gesture.  Intelligen- 
dum  est,  saith  Jansenius,7  dominum  in  no- 
vissima  hac  ccena,  discubuisse  et  sedisse 
ante  et  post  comestum  agnum.  Dr  Stella 
sticketh  not  to  say,8 9  distribuit  salvator 
mundi  panem  discumbentibus. 

Sect.  3.  But  now  having  heard  Bishop 
Lindsey,  let  us  hear  what  Paybody^  will 
say.  He  taketh  him  to  another  subter¬ 
fuge,  and  tells  us,  that  though  we  read  that 
Christ  took  bread  whilst  they  did  eat,  yet 
can  it  not  be  concluded  hence  that  he  took 
bread  whilst  they  did  sit ;  because,  saith  he, 
“  as  they  did  eat,”  is  expounded  by  Luke 
(chap.  xxii.  20)  and  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  25)  to 
be  after  they  had  done  eating,  or  after 
supper.  Thus  is  their  languages  divided. 
Bishop  Lindsey  did  yield  to  us,  that  when 
Christ  took  bread  they  were  sitting ;  and 
his  conjecture  was,  that  this  gesture  of  sit¬ 


1  Instit.,  lib.  4,  cap.  17,  sect.  35. 

3  Apud  Didoclav.,  p.  794. 

3  Disp.  3,  dc  Symb.,  Coen*  Dom.,  thcs.  4. 

*  Ubi  supra. 

5  Aquin.  3,  quest.  81,  art.  1. 

6  De  Sacr.  Eucharist.,  lib.  4,  cap.  30. 

7  Concord  Evang.,  cap.  129. 

8  In  Luke  xxii.  19. 

9  Apol.,  p.  2,  cap.  3,  sect.  5. 


ting  might  have  been  changed  after  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  the  bread.  Paybody  saw  that  he 
had  done  with  the  argument  if  he  should 
grant  that  they  were  sitting  when  Christ 
took  bread,  therefore  he  calleth  that  in 
question.  Vulcan’s  own  gimmers  could  not 
make  his  answer  and  the  Bishop’s  to  stick 
together. 

But  let  us  examine  the  ground  which 
Paybody  takes  for  his  opinion.  He  would 
prove  from  Luke  and  Paul,  that  when  Mat¬ 
thew  and  Mark  say,  “  As  they  were  eat¬ 
ing,  Jesus  took  bread,”  the  meaning  is  only 
this,  After  supper,  Jesus  took  bread  ;  im¬ 
porting,  that  Christ’s  taking  of  bread  did 
not  make  up  one  continued  action  with  their 
eating,  and  that  therefore  their  gesture  of 
sitting  might  have  been  changed  between 
their  eating  of  the  preceding  supper  and 
his  taking  of  the  sacramental  bread. 

Whereunto  we  answer,  that  there  are 
two  opinions  touching  the  suppers  which 
Christ  did  eat  with  his  disciples  that  night 
wherein  he  was  betrayed.  And  whichsoever 
the  reader  please  to  follow,  it  shall  be  most 
easy  to  break  all  the  strength  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  which  Paybody  opposeth  unto  us. 

Sect.  4.  First,  then,  some  do  think  that 
Christ,  having  kept  the  passover  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  law  (which  is  not  particularly 
related,  but  supposed,  by  the  evangelists), 
sat  down  to  a  common  or  ordinary  supper, 
at  which  he  told  the  disciples  that  one  of 
them  should  betray  him.  And  of  this  judg¬ 
ment  are  Calvin  and  Beza,  upon  Matt.  xxvi. 
21 ;  Pareus,  upon  Matt.  xxvi.  21 ;  Fulk  and 
Cartwright,  against  the  Rhemists,  upon  1 
Cor.  xi.  23  ;  Tolet  and  Maldonat,  upon 
John  xiii.  2;  Cornelius  Jansenius,  Cone. 
Evang.,  cap.  131  ;  Balthazar  Meisnerus, 
Tract,  die  Fest.  Virid.,  p.  256  ;  Johannes 
Forsterus,  Cone.  4,  de  Pass.,  p.  538;  Chri- 
stophorus  Pelargus,  in  John  xiii.,  quest.  2, 
and  others.  The  reasons  whereby  their 
judgment  is  confirmed  are  these : — 

1.  Many  societies  convened  to  the  eating 
of  the  paschal  supper  by  twenties.1  And  if 
twenty  was  often  the  number  of  them  who 
convened  to  the  eating  of  the  same  (which 
also  confirmeth  their  opinion  who  think 
that  other  men  and  women  in  the  inn  did 
eat  both  the  paschal  and  evangelical  supper 
together  with  the  apostles  in  Christ’s  com¬ 
pany),  it  is  not  very  likely  (say  some)  that 
all  those  were  sufficiently  satisfied  and  fed 


1  Joseph.,  lib.  7 ;  dc  Bello  Jud.,  cap.  17. 
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with  one  lamb,  which,  after  it  was  eight  days 
old,  was  allowed  to  be  offered  for  the  pass- 
over,  as  Godwin  noteth.1  Ncque  csus  unius 
agni ,  saith  Pareus,  toti  families  sedandee 
1  fami  sujfcere  poterat.2 

2.  The  paschal  supper  was  not  for  ban- 
quetting  or  filling  of  the  belly,  as  Josephus 
also  writeth.3  Non  tarn  exsatiendee  nutri- 
endeeque  natural,  saith  Maldonat,  quam 
servandee  Icgalis  ceremonies  causa  sume- 
batur ,4  Non  ventri,  saith  Pareus,  sed  re- 
ligion'is  causa  fiebat.5  But  as  for  that  sup¬ 
per  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  did  eat 

i  immediately  before  the  eucharistical,  Cart¬ 
wright  doubts  not  to  call  it  a  carnal  sup¬ 
per,6  an  earthly  repast,  a  feast  for  the  belly, 
which  lets  us  know,  that  the  sacramental 
bread  and  wine  was  ordained,  not  for  feed¬ 
ing  their  bodies,  which  were  already  satisfied 
by  the  ordinary  and  daily  supper,  but  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  soul. 

3.  That  beside  the  paschal  and  evangeli¬ 
cal  suppers,  Christ  and  his  apostles  had  also 
that  night  another  ordinary  supper,  Fulk 
proveth  by  the  broth  wherein  the  sop  was 
dipped,7  John  xiii.  26.  Whereas  there  was 
no  such  broth  ordained  by  the  divine  insti¬ 
tution  to  be  used  in  the  paschal  supper. 

4.  That  there  were  two  suppers  before 
the  eucharistical  they  gather  from  John 
xiii.  For,  first,  the  paschal  supper  was 
ended,  ver.  2,  after  which  Christ  washed 
his  disciples’  feet.  And  thereafter  we  read, 
ver.  12,  resumptis  vestibus  rursum  ad  cos- 
nam  ordinariam  consedisse.8  The  dividing 
of  the  passover  into  two  services  or  two  sup¬ 
pers  had  no  warrant  at  all  from  the  first  in¬ 
stitution  of  that  sacrament ;  for  which  cause 
they  think  it  not  likely  that  Christ  would 
have  thus  divided  it  according  to  the  device 
and  custom  of  the  Jews  in  latter  times ;  for 
so  much  as  in  marriage  (and  much  more  in 
the  passover)  he  did  not  allow  of  that  which 
from  the  beo-innincr  was  not  so.  Neither 

■T>  O 

seemeth  it  to  them  aov  way  probable,  that 
Christ  would  have  interrupted  the  eating  of 
the  passover  with  the  washing  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples’  feet  before  the  whole  paschal  supper 
was  ended,  and  they  had  done  eating  of  it. 

Sect.  5.  But  others  (and  those  very  ju- 

1  Moses  and  Aaron,  lib.  3,  cap.  4 

2  Com.  in  Matt.  xxvi.  21. 

3  Ubi  supra. 

4  Com.  in  John  xiii.  2. 

5  Ubi  supra. 

6  Annot.  in  1  Cor.  xi.  13. 

7  Ubi  supra. 

8  Par.,  ubi  supra. 


dicious  too)  are  of  opinion,  that  that  second 
course  whereunto  Christ  sat  down  after  the 
washing  of  his  disciples’  feet,  and  at  which 
he  told  them  that  one  of  them  should  be¬ 
tray  him,  was  not  an  ordinary  or  common 
supper  (because  the  paschal  supper  was 
enough  of  itself  to  satisfy  them),  but  a  part 
of  the  paschal  supper.  And  from  the  Jew¬ 
ish  writers  they  prove  that  so  the  custom 
was  to  divide  the  passover  into  two  courses 
or  services.  As  for  that  wherein  Christ 
dipped  the  sop,  they  take  it  to  have  been 
the  sauce  which  was  used  in  the  paschal 
supper,  called  ckarosclh,  of  which  the  He¬ 
brews  write,  that  it  was  made  of  the  palm 
tree  branches,  or  of  dry  figs,  or  of  raisins, 
which  they  stamped  and  mixed  with  vinegar 
till  it  was  thick  as  mustard,  and  made  like  ' 
clay,  in  memory  of  the  clay  wherein  they 
wrought  in  Egypt,  and  that  they  used  to 
dip  both  the  unleavened  bread  and  the  bit-  ( 
ter  herbs  into  this  sauce.  And  as  touching  1 
that  place,  John  xiii.,  they  expound  it  by 
the  custom  of  the  Jews,  which  was  to  have 
two  services  or  two  suppers  in  the  passover ; 
and  take  those  words,  ver.  2,  “  Supper  be¬ 
ing  ended,”  to  be  meant  of  the  first  service, 
and  sitting  down  again  to  supper,  ver.  12,  to 
be  meant  of  the  second  service. 

Sect.  6.  If  those  two  opinions  could  be 
reconciled  and  drawn  together  into  one,  by 
holding  that  that  second  course  whereunto 
Christ  sat  down  after  the  washing  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples’  feet,  was  (for  the  substance  of  it)  a 
common  supper,  but  yet  it  hath  been  and 
may  be  rightly  called  the  second  service  of 
the  paschal  supper,  for  that  it  was  eaten  the 
same  night  wherein  the  paschal  lamb  was 
eaten,  so  should  all  the  difference  be  taken 
away ;  but  if  the  maintainers  of  these  opin¬ 
ions  will  not  be  thus  agreed,  let  the  reader 
consider  to  which  of  them  he  will  adhere. 

If  the  first  opinion  be  followed,  then  it 
will  be  most  easily  answered  to  Paybody, 
that  inter  coenandum  instituta  fuit  euchar- 
istia,  cum  jam  rursum  mensce  accubuis- 
sent.  Sed  post  ccenam  paschalem,  et  usum 
agni  legalis.1  Alien  Matthew  and  Mark 
say,  As  they  did  eat,  Jesus  took  bread, 
they  speak  of  the  common  or  ord inary  sup¬ 
per  ;  but  when  Luke  and  Paul  say,  that  he 
took  the  cup  after  supper,  they  speak  of  the 
paschal  supper,  which  was  eaten  before  the 
common  supper. 

Again,  if  the  reader  follow  the  other 


1  Jansen.  Cone.  Evan.,  cap.  131. 
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opinion,  which  holdeth  that  Christ  had  no 
other  supper  that  night  before  the  evange¬ 
lical  except  the  paschal  only,  yet  still  the 
answer  to  Paybody  shall  be  easy ;  for  whereas 
he  would  prove  from  those  words  of  Luke 
and  Paul,  “  Likewise  also  the  cup  after  sup¬ 
per,”  that  when  Matthew  and  Mark  say, 

“  As  they  did  eat,  Jesus  took  bread,”  their 
meaning  is  only  this,  “  After  supper  Jesus 
took  bread,”  he  reasoneth  very  inconsider¬ 
ately,  forasmuch  as  Luke  and  Paul  say  not 
of  the  bread,  but  of  the  cup  only,  that  Jesus 
took  it  after  supper.  And  will  Paybody 
say,  that  he  took  the  cup  so  soon  as  he  took 
the  bread  ?  If  we  will  speak  with  Scrip¬ 
ture,  we  must  say,  that  as  they  did  eat  the 
preceding  supper  (to  which  we  read  they 
sat  down)  Jesus  took  bread  ;  for  nothing  at 
all  intervened  betwixt  their  eating  of  that 
other  preceding  supper,  and  his  taking  of 
the  eucharistical  cup  ;  there  intervened  the 
taking,  blessing,  breaking,  distributing,  and 
eating  of  the  bread. 

Now,  therefore,  from  that  which  hath  been 
said,  we  may  well  conclude  that  our  oppo¬ 
sites  have  no  reason  which  they  do  or  can 
object  against  the  certainty  of  that  received 
tenet,  that  the  apostles  received  from  Christ 
the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  whilst  they 
were  sitting.  Dr  Forbesse  himself1  setteth 
down  some  testimonies  of  Musculus,  Cha- 
mier,  and  the  professors  of  Leyden,  all  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  the  apostles,  when  they 
received  the  Lord’s  supper,  were  still  sit¬ 
ting. 

Sect.  7.  The  second  answer  that  our  op¬ 
posites  hath  given  us,  followeth  :  They  say, 
that  though  the  apostles  did  not  change 
their  gesture  of  sitting  which  they  used  in 
the  former  supper,  when  all  this  is  granted 
to  us,  yet  there  is  as  great  difference  betwixt 
our  form  of  sitting  and  that  form  of  the 
Jews  which  the  apostles  used  as  there  is 
betwixt  sedere  and  jacere. 

Ans.  1.  Put  the  case  it  were  so,  yet  it 
hath  been  often  answered  them,  that  the 
apostles  kept  the  table-gesture  used  in  that 
nation,  and  so  are  we  bound  herein  to  follow 
their  example,  by  keeping  the  table-gesture 
used  in  this  nation.  For  this  keeping  of 
the  usual  table  gesture  of  the  nation  wherein 
we  live  is  not  a  forsaking  but  a  following  of 
the  commendable  example  of  the  apostles, 
even  as  whereas  they  drank  the  wine  which 
was  drunk  in  that  place,  and  we  drink  the 

wine  which  is  drunk  in  this  place,  yet  do  we 
not  hereby  differ  from  that  which  they  did. 

2.  The  words  used  by  the  evangelists 
signify  our  form  of  sitting  no  less  than  the 
Jewish,  Calepine,  Scapula,  and  Thomasius,  i 
in  their  dictionaries,  take  avuninTio,  dra- 
kXivu),  avtucXivoum,  drcAeijuat,  nupaseifini, 
KaTaKeipai,  and  the  Latin  words  discumbo, 
recumbo,  accumbo  (used  by  Arias  Mon- 
tanus,  Beza,  Marlorat,  Tremellius,  &c.,  in 
their  versions),  not  only  for  lying,  but  also 
for  such  sitting  as  is  opposed  to  lying,  even 
for  sitting  upright  at  table  after  our  custom. 

3.  There  is  not  so  great  a  difference  be¬ 
twixt  our  form  of  sitting  and  that  which  the 
Jews  used  as  our  opposites  allege.  For  as 
Didoclavius  showeth  out  of  Casaubon  -,1  their 
sitting  at  banquets  was  only  with  a  leaning 
upon  the  left  arm,  and  so  not  lying,  but  sit¬ 
ting  with  a  certain  inclination.  When, 
therefore,  we  read  of  lecti  discubitorii  tri- 
cliniarcs,  in  quibus  inter  coenandum  dis- 
cumbcbant,2  we  must  understand  them  to 
have  been  seats  which  compassed  three 
sides  of  the  table  (the  fourth  side  being  left  i 
open  and  void  for  them  who  served),  and 
wherein  they  did  sit  with  some  sort  of  in-  1 
clination. 

Yet  Bishop  Lindsey  is  bold  to  aver,3 
that  the  usual  table  gesture  of  the  Jews  was 
lying  along,  and  this  he  would  prove  from 
Amos  vi.  4,  “  They  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory, 
they  stretch  themselves  out  upon  their 
couches.” 

Ans.  1.  If  we  should  yield  to  this  pre¬ 
late  his  own  meanino-  wherein  he  taketh 
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these  words,  yet  how  thinks  he  that  the 
gesture  of  drunkards  and  gluttons,  which 
they  used  when  they  were  pampering  them¬ 
selves  in  all  excess  of  riot,  and  for  which  also 
they  are  upbraided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  was 
either  the  ordinary  table-gesture  of  the 
Jews,  or  the  gesture  used  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles  in  their  last  supper  ? 

2.  If  any  gesture  at  all  be  touched  in 
those  words  which  the  prelate  citeth,  it  was 
the  gesture  they  used  when  they  lay  down 
to  sleep,  and  not  their  table-gesture  when 
they  did  eat ;  for  mitta  and  nghercs  (the 
two  words  which  Amos  useth)  signify  a  bed 
or  a  couch  wherein  a  man  useth  to  lay  him¬ 
self  down  to  sleep.  And  in  this  sense  we 
find  both  these  words,  Psal.  vi.  7,  “  All  the 
night  make  I  my  bed  ( mittathi )  to  swim  :  I 

1  Alt.  Dam.,  p.  739. 

s  Hadr.  Jun.  in  Nomenclat. 

3  L'bi  supra.,  p.  46. 

i  Iren.,  lib.  2,  p.  55,  361.  362. 
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water  my  couch  ( ngharsi )  with  my  tears.” 
The  Shunnamite  prepared  for  Elisha  a 
J  chamber,  and  therein  set  for  him  a  bed 
( mitta ),  and  a  table,  and  a  stool,  and  a 
candlestick,  2  Kings  iv.  10.  The  stool  or 
chair  was  for  sitting  at  table,  but  mitta,  the 
bed,  was  for  lying  down  to  sleep.  Now,  the 
prelate,  I  hope,  will  not  say,  that  the  lecti 
triclinia/res,  wherein  the  Jews  used  to  sit 
I  at  table,  and  which  compassed  three  sides  of 
the  same  (as  hath  been  said),  were  their  beds 
wherein  they  did  lie  and  sleep  all  night. 

But,  3.  The  place  must  be  yet  more 
I  exactly  opened  up.  That  word  which  is 
turned  in  our  English  books,  they  lie, 
cometh  from  the  radix  schachav,  which 
in  Pagnin’s  lexicon  is  turned  dormire.  We 
find,  Ruth  iii.  7,  lischcav,  which  Arias 
Montanus  turned  ad  dormiendum,  to  sleep. 
Our  own  English  translation,  2  Sam.  xi.  9, 
saith,  “  U riah  slept,"  where  the  original  hath 
vauschcav ;  and  the  very  same  word  is  put 
most  frequently  in  the  books  of  the  Kings 
and  the  Chronicles,  where  they  speak  of  the 
death  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel. 
Pagnin  turneth  it  et  dormivit ;  and  our 
English  translators  everywhere,  “  And  he 
slept  with  his  fathers,”  &c.  These  things 
being  considered,  we  must,  with  Calvin,  read 
the  place  of  Amos  thus :  Qui  decumhunt 
vel  dormiunt  in  lectis.  The  other  word 
which  the  prophet  useth  is  seruchim.  Our 
English  version  turneth  it,  “  They  stretch 
themselves  out;”  but  Pagnin,  Buxtorff, 
Tremellius,  and  Tarnovius,  come  nearer  the 
sense,  who  read  redundantes,  super jluentes, 
or  luxuriantes ;  which  sense  the  English 
translation  also  hath  in  the  margin.  The 
Septuagints  followed  the  same  sense,  for  they 
read,  KoraoTraraXirres,  i.e.,  living  in  plea¬ 
sure.  So,  1  Tim.  v.  6,  she  that  lived  in 
pleasure,  aTTaraXunroi ',  and,  James  v.  5,  I  e 
have  lived  in  pleasure,  kaiunuXiiaaTe.  The 
radix  is  sarach,  redundavit,  or  luxuriavit. 
So,  Exod.  xxvi.  12,  sarach,  and,  verse  13, 
saruach,  is  put  for  a  surplusage  or  super¬ 
fluous  remainder,  redundans  superjluum, 
as  Tremellius  readeth.  Now,  then,  it  is 
evident  that  the  thing  which  Amos  layeth 
to  the  charge  of  those  who  were  at  ease  in 
Zion,  in  the  words  which  the  prelate  citeth 
against  us,  is,  that  they  slept  upon  beds  of 
ivory  (such  was  their  softness  and  super¬ 
fluity),  and  swimmed  in  excessive  pleasures 
upon  their  couches  ;  and,  incontinent,  their 
filthy  and  muddy  stream  of  carnal  delicacy 
and  excessive  voluptuousness  which  defiled 


their  beds,  led  him  back  to  the  unclean 
fountain  out  of  which  it  issued,  even  their 
riotous  pampering  of  themselves  at  table ; 
therefore  he  subjoineth,  “  And  eat  the 
lambs  out  of  the  flock,”  &c.  For  ex  mensis 
itur  ad  cubilia,  ex  gula  in  venerem,  saith 
Cornelius  a  Lapide,  commenting  upon  the 
same  text.  Thus  have  I  cleared  the  place 
in  such  sort,  that  the  Bishop  cannot  but 
shoot  short  of  his  aims ;  wherefore  I  go  on 
to  other  replies. 

4.  If  the  apostles,  when  they  received 
the  Lord’s  supper,  or  the  Jews,  when  they 
did  eat  at  table,  were  lying  all  along,  how 
could  their  mouths  receive  drink  unspilt? 
or  how  could  they  have  the  use  of  both  their 
arms  ?  which  the  Bishop  himself  would  not, 

I  am  sure,  gainsay,  if  he  would  once  try  the 
matter  in  his  own  person,  and  essay  to  eat 
and  drink  whilst  lying  along. 

5.  The  words  used  by  Matthew,  chap, 
xxvi.  10,  and  by  Mark,  chap.  xiv.  18, 
where  they  speak  of  Christ  sitting  down 
with  the  twelve,  is  also  used  by  John,  j 
chap.  vi.  11,  where  he  speaketh  of  the 
peoples’  sitting  down  upon  the  grass  to 
eat  the  loaves  and  fishes :  and  will  any 
man  think  that  the  people  did  eat  lying 
along  upon  the  grass,  where  they  might  far 
better  sit  upright  ? 

6.  If  our  opposites  like  to  speak  with 
others,  then  let  them  look  back  upon  the 
testimonies  which  I  have  alleged  before. 
Jansenius  putteth  discubuisse  et  sedisse; 
Martyr,  sedentibus  aut  discumbentibus. 
Pareus  useth  the  word  consedisse ;  Meis- 
nerus,1  consedendo ;  Evangelista,  saith  Dr 
Stella2,  dicit  dominum  discubuisse,  id  est 
sedisse  ad  mensam. 

7.  If  they  like  to  speak  to  themselves : 
Camei’o,3  speaking  of  John’s  leaning  on 
Christ’s  bosom  at  supper,  saith,  Christus 
autern  sedebat  medius ;  Dr  Morton  saith,4 

it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  gesture  of  ; 
Christ  and  his  apostles  at  the  last  supper  | 
was  sitting, — only,  saith  he,  the  evangelists  ! 
leave  it  uncertain  whether  this  sitting  was 
upright,  or  somewhat  leaning. 

Sect.  8.  Their  third  answer  is,  that  Christ’s 
sitting  at  the  last  supper  is  no  more  exem¬ 
plary  and  imitable  than  the  upper  chamber, 
or  the  night  season,  or  the  sex  and  number 
of  communicants,  &c. 

1  Tract,  die  Festo  Yirid.,  p.  256. 

2  In  Lake  xxii.  14. 

3  Prselect.,  tom.  3,  p.  27. 

4  Partic.  Def.,  cap.  3,  sect.  4. 
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A  ns.  1.  As  for  the  sex  and  number  of 
communicants,  Dr  Fulk1  rightly  observeth, 
that  it  is  not  certain  from  Scripture  that 
twelve  men  only,  and  no  women,  did  com¬ 
municate  (as  Bishop  Lindsey2  would  have  us 
certainly  to  believe) ;  but  suppose  it  were 
certain,3  yet  for  this,  and  all  the  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  are  not  exemplary,  there 
were  special  reasons  either  in  the  urgency  of 
the  legal  necessity,  or  in  the  exigency  of 
present  and  accidental  occasions,  which  do 
not  concern  us :  whereas  the  gesture  of 
sitting  was  freely  and  purposely  chosen,  and 
so  intended  to  he  exemplary,  especially  since 
there  was  no  such  reason  moving  Christ  to 
use  this  gesture  of  sitting  as  doth  not  con¬ 
cern  us. 

The  Bishop  saith,4  that  his  sitting  at  the 
former  supper  might  have  been  the  reason 
which  moved  him  to  sit  at  the  eucharistical 
supper ;  but  if  Christ  had  not  purposely 
made  choice  of  the  gesture  of  sitting  as  the 
fittest  and  most  convenient  for  the  eucharis¬ 
tical  supper,  his  sitting  at  the  former  supper 
could  be  no  reason  to  move  him,  as  may 
appear  by  this  example :  There  are  some 
gentlemen  standing  in  a  nobleman’s  waiting- 
room  ;  and  after  they  have  stood  there  a 
while,  the  nobleman  cometh  forth  ;  they 
begin  to  speak  to  him,  and,  as  they  speak, 
still  they  stand.  Now,  can  any  man  say 
that  the  reason  which  moveth  them  to  stand 
when  they  speak  to  the  nobleman,  is,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  standing  before  he  came  to 
them  ?  So  doth  the  Bishop  come  short  of 
giving  any  special  reason  for  Christ’s  sitting 
which  concerneth  not  us.  lie  can  allege  no 
more  but  Christ’s  sitting  at  the  former  sup¬ 
per,  which  could  be  no  reason,  else  he  should 
have  also  risen  from  the  eucharistical  sup¬ 
per  to  wash  the  disciples’  feet,  even  as  he 
rose  from  the  former  supper  for  that  effect. 
Wherefore,  we  conclude,  that  Christ  did 
voluntarily,  and  of  set  purpose,  choose  sitting 
as  the  fittest  and  best  beseeming  gesture  for 
that  holy  banquet. 

Finally,  Hooker’s5  verdict  of  the  gesture 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles  in  this  holy  sup¬ 
per  is,  “  That  our  Lord  himself  did  that 
which  custom  and  long  usage  had  made  fit ; 
we,  that  which  fitness  and  great  decency 
hath  made  usual.”  In  which  words,  be- 


1  Annot.  on  1  Cor.  xi.  23. 

*  Ubi  supra.,  p.  11. 

3  See  Alt.  Dam.,  p.  742. 

4  Ubi  supra.,  p.  40. 

5  iiccl.  Pol.,  lib.  5,  sect.  68. 


cause  he  importeth  that  they  have  better 
warrants  for  their  kneeling  than  Christ  had 
for  his  sitting  (which  is  blasphemy),  I  leave 
them  as  not  worthy  of  an  answer.  Howso¬ 
ever,  let  it  be  noted  that  he  acknowledged, 
by  kneeling  they  depart  from  the  example 
of  Christ. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OTHER  POSITIONS  BUILT  UPON  THE  FORMER 
GROUND. 

Sect.  1.  The  third  consequence  which  we 
infer  upon  our  former  rule  of  following  the 
example  of  Christ  is,  that  it  is  not  a  thing 
indifferent  to  omit  the  repetition  of  those 
words,  “  This  is  my  body,”  enunciatively 
and  demonstratively  in  the  act  of  distri¬ 
buting  the  eucharistical  bread  ;  and  far  less 
is  it  indifferent  so  to  omit  this  demonstrative 
speech  in  the  distribution,  as  in  place  of  it 
to  surrogate  a  prayer  to  preserve  the  soul 
and  body  of  the  communicant  unto  everlast¬ 
ing  life.  Our  reason  is,  because  Christ 
(whose  example  herein  we  ought  to  follow) 
used  no  prayer  in  the  distribution,  but  that 
demonstrative  enunciation,  “  This  is  my 
body.”  But  we  go  forward. 

Sect.  2.  The  fourth  position  we  draw  from 
the  same  rule  is,  that  it  is  not  indifferent  j 
for  a  minister  to  omit  the  breaking  of  the 
bread  at  the  Lord’s  table  after  the  consecra¬ 
tion  and  in  the  distribution  of  it,  because  he 
ought  to  follow  the  example  of  Christ,  who, 
after  he  had  blessed  the  bread,  and  when 
he  was  distributing  it  to  them  who  were  at 
table,  brake  it,1  manibus  comminuendo 
panem  acceptum  in  partes,  but  had  it  not 
carved  in  small  pieces  before  it  was  brought 
to  the  table.  Hence  G.  J.  Vossius2  doth 
rightly  condemn  those  who,  though  they 
break  the  bread  in  multas  minutias,  yet 
they  break  it  not  in  actn  sacramentali. 
Such  a  breaking  as  this  (he  saith  well)  is 
not  mystica,  but  coquinaria. 

Sect.  3.  The  fifth  position,  drawn  from  the 
very  same  ground  is,  that  it  is  not  indifferent 
for  a  minister,  in  the  act  of  distribution,  to 
speak  in  the  singular  number,  Take  thou, 
eat  thou,  drink  thou  ;  because  he  should 
follow  the  example  of  Christ,  who,  in  the 
distribution,  spake  in  the  plural  number, 


1  Parous  in  1  Cor.  xi.  24. 

1  De  Symb.  Coen®  Dom.,  disp.  2,  tlies.  5. 
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Take  ye,  eat  ye,  drink  ye  ;  and  he  who 
f'olloweth  not  Christ’s  example  herein,  by  his 
speaking  in  the  singular  to  one,  he  maketh 
that  to  be  a  private  action  betwixt  himself 
and  the  communicant,  which  Christ  made 
public  and  common  by  his  speaking  to  all  at 
one  time. 

Sect.  4.  How  idly  Bishop  Lindsey1  answer- 
eth  to  these  things,  it  cannot  but  appear  to 
every  one  who  considereth  that  we  do  not 
challenge  them  for  not  breaking  the  bread  at 
all, — for  not  pronouncing  at  all  these  words, 
“  This  is  my  body,”  or  for  never  pronounc¬ 
ing  at  all  these  speeches  in  the  plural, 
Take  ye,  eat  ye,  drink  ye, — but  for  not 
breaking  the  bread  in  the  very  act  of  dis¬ 
tribution, — for  not  pronouncing  demonstra¬ 
tively  those  words,  “  This  is  my  body,”  in 
the  very  act  of  distribution, — for  not  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  plural  number,  “  Take  ye,”  &c. — 
in  the  very  act  of  distribution,  as  Christ  did, 
having  no  other  reasons  to  move  him  than 
such  as  concern  us.  Why,  then,  did  not 
the  Bishop  say  something  to  the  point  which 
we  press  him  with?  or  shall  we  excuse  him 
because  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  it  ? 

Sect.  5.  Now,  last  of  all,  we  find  yet  an¬ 
other  point  whereby  the  Bishop2  departeth 
from  the  example  and  mind  of  Christ.  He 
saith  that,  by  the  sacramental  word,  “  This  is 
my  body,”  the  bread  is  made  the  sacrament, 
&c. ;  and  that  without  this  word,  &c.,  all  our 
prayers  and  wishes  should  serve  to  no  use. 
Where  he  will  have  the  bread  to  be  other¬ 
wise  consecrated  by  us  than  it  was  conse¬ 
crated  by  Christ ;  for  that  Christ  did  not 
consecrate  the  bread  to  be  the  sacrament  of 
his  body  by  those  words,  “  This  is  my 
body,”  it  is  manifest,  because  the  bread  was 
consecrated  before  his  pronouncing  of  those 
words ;  or  else  what  meaneth  the  blessing 
of  it  before  he  brake  it  ?  It  was  both  bless¬ 
ed  and  broken,  and  he  was  also  distributing 
it  to  the  disciples,  before  ever  he  said, 
“  This  is  my  body.”  Beza  saith,  Bcnedic- 
tionem  expresse  ad  panis  consecrationem 
et  quidern  singularem,  refert ;  et  omnes 
nostri  referunt,  consecrationem  intelli- 
gentes,  &c.  Pareus  saith,3 4  Qua  ex  com- 
muni  cibo,  in  spirituals  alimonice  sacra- 
mentum  transmutetur.  Wherefore  we  must 
not  think  to  sanctify  the  bread  by  this  pre¬ 
script  word,  “  This  is  my  body,”  but  by 
prayer  and  thanksgiving,  as  Christ  did.  Our 

1  Part  2,  p.  55 — 57. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Com.  in  Matt.  xxvi.  26. 


divines  hold  against  the  Papists,1  Verba  ilia 
quae  in  Sacramento  sunt  consecrata,  non 
esse  paucula  qucedam  prcescripta ;  sed 
prcecipue  verba  orationis,  quce  non  sunt 
prcescripta  ;  and  that,  “  through  use  of  the 
prayers  of  the  church,  there  is  a  change  in 
the  elements.”2  Dr  Fulk  objected3  against 
Gregory  Martin,  “  Your  popish  church  doth 
not  either  as  the  Greek  liturgies,  or  as  the 
churches  in  Ambrose  and  Augustine’s  time, 
for  they  hold  that  the  elements  are  conse¬ 
crated  by  prayer  and  thanksgiving.”  I 
know  none  who  will  speak  with  Bishop 
Lindsey  in  this  point  except  Papists  :  yet 
Cornelius  a  Lapide  could  also  say,  Eucha- 
ristia  conficitur  et  conditur  sacris  preci- 
bus* 

Sect.  6.  I  say  not  that  these  words, 
“  This  is  my  body,”  have  no  use  at  all 
in  making  the  bread  to  be  a  sacrament ; 
but  that  which  giveth  us  dislike  is, 

1.  That  the  Bishop  maketh  not  the  word 
and  prayer  together,  but  the  word  alone,  to 
sanctify  the  bread  and  wine.  Now,  if  both 
the  word  and  prayer  be  necessary  to  sanc¬ 
tify  the  creatures  for  the  food  of  our  bodies, 
1  Tim.  iv.  5,  much  more  are  they  necessary 
to  sanctify  them  for  the  food  of  our  souls. 
A  eque  enim  solis  domini  verbis  consecra- 
tio  sit,  sed  etiam  precibus.5  The  fathers, 
saith  Trelcatius,6 7  had  not  only  respect  to 
those  five  words,  “  For  this  is  my  body,” 
dum  eucharistiam  fieri  dixerunt  mystica 
prece,  invocatione  nominis  divini,  solemni 
benedictione,  gratiarum  actions.  2.  That 
he  makes  not  the  whole  word  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  to  sanctify  the  bread,  but  only  that 
one  sentence,  “  This  is  my  body whereas 
Christ’s  will  is  declared,  and,  consequently, 
the  elements  sanctified  by  the  whole  words 
of  the  institution,?  “  Jesus  took  the  bread, 
and  when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  brake  it, 
and  said,  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body  which 
is  broken  for  you,  this  do  in  remembrance 
of  me,”  &c. 

That  he  acknowledged  not  the  bread, 
though  sanctified  by  prayer,  to  be  the  sa¬ 
crament,  except  that  very  word  be  pro¬ 
nounced,  “  This  is  my  body.”  Now,  when 
a  minister  hath,  from  Christ’s  will  and  in¬ 
stitution,  declared  that  he  hath  appointed 

1  Ames.  Bell.  Ener.,  tom.  3,  lib.  1,  cap.  2,  quest.  1. 

2  Cartwr.  on  Matt,  xxvi.,  sect.  6. 

3  Defence  of  the  English  Translation,  cap.  17,  n.  5. 

4  Com.  in  Mai.  i.  11. 

5  G.  J.  Voss,  de  Svmb.  Ccenae  Dora.,  disp.  2,  thes.  2. 

6  Instit.  Theol.,  lib.  2,  p.  258. 

7  Ames.,  nbi  supra. 
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bread  and  wine  to  be  the  elements  of  his 
body  and  blood,  when  he  hath  also  declared 
the  essential  rites  of  this  sacrament. 

And,  lastly,  when,  by  the  prayer  of  con¬ 
secration,  he  hath  sanctified  the  bread  and 
wine  which  are  present,  pat  the,  case,  that 
all  this  while  those  prescript  sentences, 
“  This  is  my  body,”  “  This  cup  is  the  New 
Testament  in  my  blood,”  have  not  been 
pronounced,  yet  what  hindereth  the  bread 
and  wine  from  being  the  sacramental  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Lord’s  body  and  blood  ?  It  is 
sounder  divinity  to  say,  that  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  a  sacrament  doth  not  depend  ex 
certa  aliqua  formula  verborum.1  For  it  is 
evident  that,  in  baptism,  there  is  not  a  cer¬ 
tain  form  of  words  prescribed,  as  Bellar- 
mine  also  proveth  ;2  because  Christ  saith 
not,  “  Say,  I  baptise  thee  in  the  name,” 
&c. :  so  that  he  prescribeth  not  what  should 
be  done.  Aquinas  likewise  lioldeth,3  that 
the  consecration  of  a  sacrament  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  tied  to  a  certain  form  of  words.  And 
so  saith  Conradus  Vorstius,4  speaking  of  the 
eucharist.  Wherefore  Vossius5  doth  rightly 
condemn  the  Papists,  quod  consecrationem 
non  aliis  verbis  fieri  putant,  quam  istis, 
hoc  est  corpiis  meum,  et  hie  est  sanguis 
meus. 


1  Amos,  ubi  supra.,  lib.  4,  cap.  6. 

3  Apud  Ames,  ibid.,  lib.  1,  cap.  2. 

3  Aquin.  3,  quest.  60,  art.  8. 

4  In  Encbir.  Contr.  inter  Evan?,  et  Pontif. 
*  Ubi  supra. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THAT  THE  CEREMONIES  ARE  NOT  THINGS  IN¬ 
DIFFERENT  TO  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND; 

BECAUSE  SHE  DID  ABJURE  AND  REPUDIATE 

THEM  BY  A  MOST  SOLEMN  AND  GENERAL 

OATH. 

Sect.  1.  Having  spoken  of  the  nature  of 
things  indifferent,  and  showed  which  things 
be  such ;  also  of  the  rule  whereby  to  try  the 
indifferency  of  things  :  which  rule  we  have 
applied  to  certain  particular  cases ; — it  re- 
maineth  to  say  somewhat  of  the  main  and 
general  purpose,  which  is  principally  ques¬ 
tioned  in  this  last  part  of  our  dispute,  viz., 
whether  cross,  kneeling,  holidays,  bishop¬ 
ping,  and  the  other  controverted  ceremo¬ 
nies  wherewith  our  church  is  pressed  this 
day,  be  such  things  as  we  may  use  freely 
and  indifferently  ?  The  negative  (which  we 


hold)  is  strongly  confirmed  by  those  argu¬ 
ments  which,  in  the  third  part  of  this  our 
dispute,  we  have  put  in  order  against  the 
lawfulness  of  those  ceremonies.  Notwith¬ 
standing  we  have  thought  fit  to  add  some¬ 
what  more  in  this  place.  And,  first,  we  say, 
whatsoever  be  the  condition  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  in  their  own  nature,  they  cannot  be  in¬ 
differently  embraced  and  used  by  the  church 
of  Scotland,  which  hath  not  only  once  cast 
them  forth,  but  also  given  her  great  oath 
solemnly  to  the  God  of  heaven,  both  wit¬ 
nessing  her  detestation  of  the  Roman  Anti¬ 
christ’s  “  five  bastard  sacraments,  with  all 
his  rites,  ceremonies,  and  false  doctrine, 
added  to  the  ministration  of  the  true  sacra¬ 
ments,  without  the  word  of  God ;  all  his 
vain  allegories,  rites,  signs,  and  traditions, 
brought  in  the  kirk,  without  or  against  the 
word  of  God  and  likewise  “  promising, 
and  swearing  to  continue,”  as  well  “  in  the 
discipline  and  use  of  the  holy  sacraments,” 
as  “  in  the  doctrine,”  of  this  reformed 
church  of  Scotland,  which  then  first  she 
embraced  and  used  after  she  was  truly  re¬ 
formed  from  Popery  and  popish  abuses. 
And  this  which  I  say  may  be  seen  in  the 
general  Confession  of  Faith,  sworn  and  sub¬ 
scribed  by  his  Majesty’s  father,  of  everlast¬ 
ing  memory,  anno  1580,  and  by  the  seve¬ 
ral  parochines  in  the  land,  at  his  Majesty’s 
strait  command  ;  which  also  was  renewed 
and  sworn  again,  anno  1596,  by  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Assembly,  by  provincial  assemblies,  by 
presbyteries  and  particular  parish  churches. 

Sect.  2.  No  reformed  church  in  Europe 
is  so  strictly  tied  by  the  bond  of  an  oath 
and  subscription,  to  hold  fast  her  first  disci¬ 
pline  and  use  of  the  sacraments,  and  to  hold 
out  popish  rites,  as  is  the  church  of  Scot¬ 
land.  And  who  knoweth  not  that  an  oath 
doth  always  oblige  and  bind,  quando  est 
factum  de  rebus  certis  et  possibilibus ,  vere 
ac  sine  dolo  preemeditate,  ac  cum  judicio, 
juste,  ad  gloriam  Dei,  et  bonum  proximi  ?l 
What  one  of  all  those  conditions  was  here 
wanting  ?  Can  we  then  say  any  less  than  a 
pope  said  before  us  :2  A  on  est  tutum  quem- 
libet  contra  juramentum  swum  venire,  nisi 
tale  sit,  quod  servatum  vergat  in  interi- 
tum  salutis  ceternce  ?  0  damnable  impiety, 
which  maketh  so  small  account  of  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  aforesaid  oath,  which  hath  as 
great  power  to  bind  us  as  that  oath  of  the 


1  Alsted  Theol.  Ca«.,  cap.  15,  p  170. 
3  Deere t.  Greg.,  lib.  2,  tit.  24.  cap.  8. 

2  I) 
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princes  of  Israel  made  to  the  Gibeonites, 
had  to  bind  their  posterity,  2  Sam.  xxi. 
1,  2;  for  it  was  made  by  the  whole  incor¬ 
poration  of  this  land,  and  hath  no  term  at 
which  it  may  cease  to  bind.  Nay  (in  some 
respects)  it  bindeth  more  straitly  than  that 
oath  of  the  princes  of  Israel.  For,  1.  That 
was  made  by  the  princes  only ;  this  by 
prince,  pastors,  and  people :  2.  That  was 
made  rashly  (for  the  text  showeth  that 
they  ashed  not  counsel  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Lord) ;  this  with  most  religious  and  due 
deliberation  :  3.  That  was  made  to  men  ; 
this  to  the  great  God  :  4.  That  sworn  but 
once  ;  this  once  and  again. 

Sect.  3.  Some  of  our  opposites  go  about 
to  derogate  somewhat  from  the  binding 
power  of  that  oath  of  the  princes  of  Israel. 
They  are  so  nettled  therewith  that  they 
fitch  hither  and  thither.  Dr  Forbesse1 
speaketh  to  the  purpose  thus:  Juramcn- 
tum  Gibeonitis  proestitum  contra  ipsius 
Dei  mandatum,  et  inconsulta  Deo,  non 
potuissent  Josuce  et  Israelites  opere  perfi- 
cere  nisiDeus,extraordinarie  de  suoman- 
dato  dispensasset,  compassione  poenitentis 
illius  populi  Gibeonitei,  et  propter  hono- 
rem  sui  nominis,  ut  neque  fosdifragorum 
fautor,  neque  supplicium  pcenitentium  as- 
pernator  esse  videretur. 

Ans.  1.  If  the  oath  was  against  the  com¬ 
mandment  of  God,  what  dishonour  had  come 
to  the  name  of  God  though  he  had  not  pa¬ 
tronised  the  swearers  of  it,  but  hindered 
them  from  fulfilling  their  oath  ?  If  a  Chris¬ 
tian  swear  to  kill  a  pagan,  and  hereafter  re¬ 
pent  of  his  oath,  and  not  perform  it,  can 
there  any  dishonour  redound  thereby  to  the 
name  of  Christ?  The  Doctor,  forsooth, 
must  say  so. 

2.  Where  hath  he  read  of  the  repent¬ 
ance  of  the  Gibeonites,  which  God  would 
not  despise  ? 

3.  If  an  oath  made  against  the  com¬ 
mandment  of  God  (the  breach  of  the  com¬ 
mandment  being  dispensed  with)  bind¬ 
eth  so  strictly  and  inviolably  as  that  oath 
of  the  princes  of  Israel  did,  how  much 
more  ought  we  to  think  ourselves  strictly 
and  inviolably  bound,  by  the  solemn  oath 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  which  was  not 
repugnant  but  most  consonant  to  the  word 
of  God,  even  our  adversaries  themselves 
being  judges?  for  thus  speaketh  one  of 
them  :  Quod  autem  jurarunt  nostrates, 


1  Iren.,  lib.  1,  cap.  9,  sect.  2. 


non  erat  illicitum,  sed  a  nobis  omnibus 
jure  prcestarc  potest  ac  debet  ;l  so  that  the 
Doctor  hath  gained  nothing,  but  loosed  much, 
by  that  which  he  saith  of  the  Israelites’ 
oath  :  he  hath  even  fanned  himself  faster 

O 

in  the  snare  which  he  thought  to  escape. 

O  but,  saith  the  Doctor,  that  which  they 
did,  either  in  swearing  or  in  performing 
their  oath,  against  the  express  command¬ 
ment  of  God,  we  may  not  draw  into  an 
ordinary  example. 

Ans.  It  was  against  the  commandment  of 
God  ;  no  man  will  say  that  we  should  fol¬ 
low  either  their  swearing  or  their  perform¬ 
ing  of  their  oath.  Yet,  in  the  meantime,  the 
Doctor  is  pressed  with  this  argument,  that  if 
their  unlawful  oath  (in  the  case  of  God’s 
dispensation)  did  bind  their  posterity,  much 
more  doth  that  oath  of  the  church  of  Scot¬ 
land  (which  the  Doctor  hath  acknowledged 
lawful  and  commendable)  bind  us  this  day. 

Sect.  4.  But,  4.  Albeit  the  Doctor  hath 
hereby  given  us  scope  and  advantage  enough 
against  himself ;  nevertheless,  for  the  truth’s 
sake,  I  add,  that  it  cannot  be  showed  how 
that  oath  of  the  princes  of  Israel  was  against 
the  express  commandment  of  God ;  but  it 
rather  appearetli  that  it  was  agreeable  to 
the  same.  For,  as  Tremeliius2  hath  it  not¬ 
ed,  that  commandment,  Deut.  xx.,  whereby 
the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  save  alive 
nothing  in  the  cities  of  the  Canaanites,  was 
to  be  only  understood  of  such  cities  among 
them  as  should  make  war  with  them,  and 
be  besieged  by  them.  But  the  Gibeonites 
were  not  of  this  sort  ;  for  they  sought  their 
lives  before  the  Israelites  came  to  them. 
And  by  the  same  means  Rahab  and  her 
father’s  house  got  their  life,  because  they 
sought  it,  Josh.  ii.  Calvin  also  serveth  :3 
-Jussos  fuissc  Israelitas  pacem  omnibus  of- 
fere.  And  Junius,  upon  Deut.  xx.,  distin¬ 
guished  well  two  laws  of  war  given  to  Israel. 

The  first  law  is  concerning  offering  peace 
to  all ;  which  law  is  general  and  common  as 
well  to  the  Canaanites  as  to  foreign  nations : 

“  Alien  thou  comest  nigh  unto  a  city  to  fight 
against  it,  then  proclaim  peace  unto  it.  And 
it  shall  be,  if  it  make  thee  answer  of  peace, 
then  it  shall  be  that  all  the  people  that  is 
found  therein  shall  be  tributaries  unto  thee, 
and  they  shall  serve  thee.”  Which  com¬ 
mandment  was  afterward  observed  by  Is¬ 
rael  ;  of  whom  we  read,  “  That  when  Israel  j 

1  Dr  Forbesse,  ibid.,  sect.  3. 

2  In  Jos.  ix.  19. 

3  Com.  in  Jos.  ix. 
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was  strong,  they  put  the  Canaanites  to  tri¬ 
bute,  and  did  not  utterly  drive  them  out,” 
Josh.  xvii.  13  ;  Judges  i.  28  :  by  Solomon 
also,  who  did  not  cut  off  the  people  that 
were  left  of  the  Hittites  and  the  Amorites, 
but  only  made  them  to  pay  tribute,  2  Chron. 
viii.  7,  8.  That  which  I  say  is  further  con¬ 
firmed  by  another  place,  Josh.  xi.  19,  20, 
where  it  is  said,  “  There  was  not  a  city  that 
made  peace  with  the  children  of  Israel  save 
the  Hivites,  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon  ;  all 
other  they  took  in  battle.  For  it  was  of  the 
Lord  to  harden  their  hearts,  that  they  should 
come  against  Israel  in  battle,  that  he  might 
destroy  them  utterly,  and  that  they  might 
have  no  favour  ;  but  that  he  might  destroy 
them,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.” 
From  which  words  it  appeareth,  that  if  the 
Canaanites  had  made  peace  with  the  children 
of  Israel,  they  were  to  show  them  favour;  and 
that  they  were  bound  by  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord  to  destroy  them,  then  only,  and 
in  that  case,  if  they  would  not  accept  peace, 
but  make  war  ;  whence  it  cometh,  that  the 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites  is 
imputed  to  their  own  hardness  and  contu¬ 
macy  in  not  accepting  of  peace,  and  not  to 
any  commandment  which  God  had  given  to 
Israel  for  destroying  them.  In  a  word,  it 
was  voluntas  siejni,  which,  in  one  place, 
Deut.  xx.  10,  showed  the  Israelites  what 
was  their  duty,  namely,  to  offer  peace  to 
all,  even  to  the  Canaanites,  and  not  to  cut 
them  off  if  they  should  accept  the  peace  ; 
but  it  was  voluntas  beneplaciti,  which,  as 
we  read  in  another  place,  Deut.  vii.  2,  de¬ 
creed  to  deliver  the  Canaanites  before  the 
Israelites,  that  is,  to  harden  their  hearts  to 
come  against  them  in  battle,  and  so  to  over¬ 
rule  the  matter,  by  a  secret  and  inscrutable 
providence,  that  the  Israelites  might  law- 
iully  and  should  certainly  destroy  them  and 
show  them  no  mercy.  Even  as  that  same 
God  who,  by  one  word,  showed  unto  Abra¬ 
ham  what  was  his  duty,  bidding  him  offer 
up  his  son  Isaac,  Gen.  xxii.  2,  by  another 
word  signified  unto  him  what  he  had  de¬ 
creed  to  be  done,  forbidding  him  to  lay  his 
hand  upon  the  lad,  or  to  do  anything  unto 
him,  ver.  12.  But  this,  I  know,  will  be  very 
unsavoury  language  to  many  Arminianised 
conformitants. 

The  other  law  of  war  which  Junius,  upon 
Deut.  xx.,  observcth,  prescribed  to  the  Is¬ 
raelites  how  they  should  deal  with  them  who 
refused  their  peace.  And  here  only  was 
the  difference  made  betwixt  the  cities  which 


were  very  far  off  and  the  cities  of  the  Ca¬ 
naanites,  Deut.  xx.  15,  16  ;  but  the  first 
law  was  common,  as  hath  been  proven. 

Joseph  Hall  seemeth  to  deny  that  the 
oath  of  the  princes  of  Israel  had  any  power 
to  bind,  but  upon  another  ground  than  Dr 
Forbesse  took  to  himself.  “It  would  seem 
very  questionable  (saith  Hall1)  whether  Jo¬ 
shua  needed  to  hold  himself  bound  to  this 
oath  ;  for  fraudulent  conventions  oblige  not ; 
and  Israel  had  put  in  a  direct  caveat  of  their 
vicinity.” 

A  ns.  I  marvel  how  it  could  enter  in  his 
mind  to  think  this  matter  questionable,  since 
the  violation  of  that  oath  was  afterwards 
punished  with  three  years’  famine,  2  Sam. 
xxi.  1,  2.  Yet  let  us  hearken  to  his  rea¬ 
sons.  One  of  them  is  forged ;  for  the 
princes  of  Israel  who  sware  unto  them  put 
in  no  caveat  at  all.  The  text  saith  only  in 
the  general,  that  they  sware  unto  them, 
Josh.  ix.  15.  As  touching  his  other  rea¬ 
son,  it  is  answered  by  Calvin,2  Juris  ju- 
randi  religio,  saith  he,  eousque  sancta 
apud  nos  cssc  debet ,  ne  erroris  preetextu 
a  pactis  discedemus,  etiam  in  quibus  fui- 
mus  decepti.  Which,  that  it  may  be  made 
more  plain  unto  us,  let  us,  with  the  Casuists, 
distinguish  a  twofold  error  in  swearing. 3 
For  if  the  error  be  about  the  very  substance 
of  the  thing  (as  when  a  man  contracts  mar¬ 
riage  with  one  particular  person,  taking  her 
to  be  another  person)  the  oath  bindeth  not ; 
but  if  the  error  be  only  about  some  extrin¬ 
sical  or  accidental  circumstance  (such  as  was 
the  error  of  the  Israelites’  taking  the  Gibe- 
onites  to  dwell  afar  oft'  when  they  dwelt  at 
hand),  the  oath  ceaseth  not  to  bind. 

Sect.  6.  This  much  being  said  for  the 
binding  power  of  that  oath  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  let  us  now  consider  what  shifts 
our  opposites  use  to  elude  our  argument 
which  we  draw  from  the  same ;  where,  first, 
there  occurreth  to  us  one  ground  which  the 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh  doth  everywhere  beat 
upon  in  the  trace  of  this  argument,  taken 
out  of  the  21st  article  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  wherein  we  find  these  words :  “  Not 
that  we  think  that  any  policy  and  an  order 
in  ceremonies  can  be  appointed  for  all  ages, 
times,  and  places ;  for  as  ceremonies,  such 
as  men  have  devised,  are  but  temporal,  so 
may  and  ought  they  to  be  changed  when 
they  foster  rather  superstition  than  that 

1  Contempt,  lib.  8,  of  the  Gibeon. 

2  Com.  in  Jos.  ix. 

3  Ames.,  lib.  4,  de  Consc.,  cap.  22,  quest.  9. 


they  edify  the  kirk  using  the  same  where¬ 
upon  the  Bishop  concludeth,1 *  that  none  who 
sware  the  aforesaid  article  could,  without 
breach  of  this  oath,  swear  that  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  sitting  at  the  receiving  of  the  sa¬ 
crament  could  be  appointed  for  all  ages, 
times,  and  places. 

Ans.  None  of  us  denieth  that  article  : 
we  all  stand  to  it.  For  that  which  it  pro- 
nounceth  of  ceremonies  must  be  understood 
of  alterable  circumstances,  unto  which  the 
name  of  ceremonies  is  but  generally  and 
improperly  applied,  as  we  have  showed  else¬ 
where  neither  can  we,  for  professing  our¬ 
selves  bound  by  an  oath  ever  to  retain  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  receiving  of  the  sacrament  in 
this  national  church  of  Scotland,  be  there¬ 
fore  thought  to  transgress  the  said  article. 

For,  1.  The  article  speaketh  of  ceremo¬ 
nies  devised  by  men,  whereof  sitting  at  the 
sacrament  is  none,  being  warranted  (as  hath 
been  showed)  by  Christ’s  own  example,  and 
not  by  man’s  device. 

2.  The  article  speaketh  of  such  ceremo¬ 
nies  as  rather  foster  superstition  than  edify 
the  church  using  the  same  ;  whereas  it  is 
well  known  that  sitting  at  the  communion 
did  llever  yet  foster  superstition  in  this 
church  ;  so  that  the  Bishop  did  very  unad¬ 
visedly  reckon  sitting  at  the  communion 
among  those  ceremonies  whereof  the  article 
speaketh. 

Sect.  7.  But  the  Bishop  hath  a  further 
aim,  and  attempteth  no  less  than  both  to 
put  the  blot  of  perjury  off  himself  and  his 
fellows,  and  likewise  to  rub  it  upon  us,  tell¬ 
ing  us,3  “  That  no  man  did  by  the  oath  ob¬ 
lige  himself  to  obey  and  defend  that  part 
of  discipline  which  concerneth  these  alter¬ 
able  things  all  the  days  of  his  life,  but  only 
that  discipline  which  is  unchangeable  and 
commanded  in  the  woid.  Yea  (saith  he),  we 
further  affirm,  that  every  man  who  sware  to 
the  discipline  of  the  church  in  general,  by 
virtue  of  the  oath  standeth  obliged,  not  only 
to  obey  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the 
church  that  was  in  force  at  the  time  of 
making  his  oath,  but  also  to  obey  and  de¬ 
fend  whatsoever  the  church  thereafter  hath 
ordained,  or  shall  ordain,  &c.,  whether 
thereby  the  former  constitution  be  estab¬ 
lished  or  altered,”  &c.  The  same  answer 
doth  Dr  Forbesse  also  return  us.4 

1  Part  2,  p.  5. 

2  Supra,  part  3.  cap.  7,  sect.  5. 

3  Ubi  supra,  p.  16. 

4  Iren.,  lib.  1,  cap.  7,  sect.  3,  4,  6. 


Ans.  1.  Here  is  a  manifest  contradiction  ; 
for  the  Bishop  saith  that  every  man  did,  by 
this  oath,  oblige  himself  only  to  obey  and 
defend  that  discipline  which  is  unchange¬ 
able  and  commanded  in  the  word.  And 
yet  again  he  seemeth  to  import  (that  which 
Dr  Forbesse  plainly  avoucheth1),  that  every 
man  obliged  himself  by  the  same  oath  to 
obey  and  defend  all  that  the  church  should 
afterwards  ordain,  though  thereby  the  for¬ 
mer  constitutions  be  altered.  The  Bishop 
doth,  therefore,  apparently  contradict  him¬ 
self;  or,  at  the  best,  he  contradicteth  his 
fellow-pleader  for  the  ceremonies. 

2.  That  ancient  discipline  and  policy  of 
this  church  which  is  contrary  to  the  articles 
of  Perth,  and  whereunto  we  are  bound  by 
the  oath,  was  well  grounded  upon  God’s 
word,  and  therefore  should  not  have  been 
ranked  among  other  alterable  things. 

3.  Whereas  the  Bishop  is  of  opinion  that 
a  man  may,  by  his  oath,  tie  himself  to  things 
which  a  church  shall  afterwards  ordain,  he 
may  consider,  that  such  an  oath  were  unlawr- 
ful,  because  not  sworn  in  judgment,  Jer.  iv. 
2.  Nowr  this  judgment  which  is  required  as 
one  of  the  inseparable  companions  of  a  law¬ 
ful  oath,  is  not  exccutio  justitice,  but  judi¬ 
cium  discretionis,  as  Thomas  teacheth  ;2 
whom  Bullinger  and  Zanchius8  do  herein 
follow.  But  there  is  no  judgment  of  discre¬ 
tion  in  his  oath  who  swears  to  that  he  knows 
not  what,  even  to  that  w'hich  may  fall  out  as 
readily  wrong  as  right. 

4.  Whereas  the  Bishop  and  the  Doctor 
allege  that  every  man  who  sware  to  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  this  church  standeth  obliged  to 
obey  all  that  the  church  ordained  afterward, 
they  greatly  deceive  themselves. 

For,  1.  The  discipline  spoken  of  in  the 
promissory  part  of  the  oath  must  be  the 
same  which  was  spoken  of  in  the  asser¬ 
tory  part.  Now  that  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  assertory  part  cannot  be  imagined  to  be 
any  other  but  that  which  was  then  presently 
used  in  this  church  at  the  time  of  giving  the 
oath  ;  for  an  assertory  oath4  is  either  of  that 
which  is  past  or  of  that  which  is  present : 
and  the  assertory  part  of  the  oath  whereof 
we  speak  was  not  of  any  discipline  past  and 
away,  therefore  of  that  which  was  present. 
Moreover,  Thomas5  doth  rightly  put  this 

1  Ibid.,  sect.  4,  6. 

-  Aquin.,  2a.,  2ae.,  quest.  49,  art.  3. 

3  Zanck.  in  3  um.  Praec.,  p.  599. 

4  Polan.  Syut,  Theol.,  lib.  9,  cap.  23,  p.  802 ;  Zan- 
chins  in  3  um.  Praec.,  p.  599. 

5  Aquin.,  2a.,  2ae.,  quest.  89,  art.  9. 
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difference  betwixt  an  assertory  and  a  pro¬ 
missory  oath,  that  the  matter  of  a  promis¬ 
sory  oath  is  a  thing  to  come,  which  is  alter¬ 
able,  as  concerning  the  event.  Materia 
i!  autem  juramcnti  cissertorii,  quod  est  de 
prceterito  vel  prcesenti,  in  quandam  neces- 
sitatem  jam  transiit,  et  immutabilis  facta 
est.  Since,  then,  the  discipline  spoken  of  in 
the  assertory  part  was  no  other  than  that 
which  was  used  in  this  church  when  the 
oath  was  sworn  ;  and  since  the  promissory 
part  is  illative  upon,  and  relative  unto  the 
matter  of  the  assertory  part ;  therefore  we 
conclude  the  discipline  spoken  of  in  the  pro¬ 
missory  part  could  be  no  other  than  that 
which  was  then  presently  used  in  this  church 
at  the  swearing  of  the  oath. 

2.  Since  the  doctrine  mentioned  in  that 
oath  is  said  to  have  been  professed  openly 
by  the  King’s  Majesty,  and  the  whole  body 
of  this  realm,  before  the  swearing  of  the 
same,  why  should  we  not  likewise  under¬ 
stand  the  discipline  mentioned  in  the  oath 
to  be  that  which  was  practised  in  this  realm 
before  the  swearing  of  the  same  ? 

3.  This  is  further  proved  by  the  word 
continuing.  "We  are  sworn  to  continue  in 
the  obedience  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  this  church ;  but  how  can  men  be  said  to 
continue  in  the  obedience  of  any  other  dis¬ 
cipline  than  that  which  they  have  already 
begun  to  obey  ?  This  the  Bishop  seems  to 
have  perceived,  for  he  speaks  only  of  de¬ 
fending  and  obeying,  but  not  of  continuing 
to  obey,  which  is  the  word  of  the  oath,  and 
which  proveth  the  discipline  there  spoken  of 
and  sworn  to  to  be  no  other  than  that  which 
was  practised  in  the  church  when  the  oath 
was  sworn.  4.  Whilst  we  hold  that  he  who 
sweareth  to  the  present  discipline  of  a 
church,  is  not  by  virtue  of  this  oath  obliged 
to  obey  all  which  that  church  shall  ordain 
afterward,  both  the  school  and  the  canon 
law  do  speak  for  us.  The  school  teacheth, 
that  canonicus  qui  jurat  se  servaturum 
statuta  edita  in  aliquo  collcgio,  non  tene- 
tur  ex  juramenta  ad  servandum  futura  ;l 
the  canon  law  judgeth,  that  qui  jurat  ser- 
vare  statuta  edita,  fy c.,  non  tenetur  ex  ju- 
ramento  ad  novitur  edita ,2 

Sect.  8.  But  we  are  more  fully  to  consider 
that  ground  whereby  the  Bishop  thinketh  to 
purge  himself,  and  those  of  his  sect,  of  the  ! 
breach  of  the  oath.  He  still  allegeth,3  that 

1  Aquin.,  ubi  supra.,  quest.  48,  art.  2. 

2  Detr.  Gr eg  ,  lib.  2,  tit.  24,  rap.  35. 

3  Ubi  supra.,  p.  9. 


the  points  of  discipline  for  which  we  con¬ 
tend  are  not  contained  in  the  matter  of  the 
oath.  Now,  as  touching  the  discipline  of 
this  church  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  oath, 
he  questioneth  what  is  meant  by  it.1 

Ans.  1.  Put  the  case,  it  were  doubtful 
and  questionable  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
discipline  in  the  oath ;  yet  pars  tutior  were 
to  be  chosen.  The  Bishop  nor  no  man 
among  us  can  certainly  know,  that  the  dis¬ 
cipline  meant  and  spoken  of  in  the  oath  by 
those  that  swear  it,  comprehendeth  not 
under  it  those  points  of  discipline  which  we 
now  contend,  and  which  this  church  had  in 
use  at  the  swearing  of  the  oath.  Shall  we, 
then,  put  the  breach  of  the  oath  in  a  fair 
hazard  ?  God  forbid  ;  for,  as  Joseph  Hall2 
noteth  from  the  example  of  Joshua  and  the 
princes,  men  may  not  trust  to  shifts  for  the 
eluding  of  an  oath.  Surely  the  fear  of 
God’s  name  should  make  us  tremble  at  an 
oath,  and  to  be  far  from  adventuring  upon 
any  such  shifts. 

2.  The  Bishop  doth  but  needlessly  ques¬ 
tion  what  is  meant  by  the  discipline  whereof 
the  oath  speaketh  ;  for  howsoever  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  use  it  signify  oftentimes  that  policy 
which  standeth  in  the  censuring  of  manners, 
yet  in  the  oath  it  must  be  taken  in  the 
largest  sense,  namely,  for  the  whole  policy 
of  the  church  ;  for,  1.  The  whole  policy  of 
this  church  did  at  that  time  go  under  the 
name  of  discipline  ;3  and  those  two  books 
wherein  this  policy  is  contained  were  called 
The  Books  of  Discipline.  And,  without  all 
doubt,  they  who  sware  the  oath  meant  by 
discipline  that  whole  policy  of  the  church 
which  is  contained  in  those  books.  How- 
beit  (as  the  preface  of  them  showeth)  disci¬ 
pline  doth  also  comprehend  other  ecclesias¬ 
tical  ordinances  and  constitutions  which  are 
not  inserted  in  them.  2.  Doctrine  and  dis¬ 
cipline,  in  the  oath,  do  comprehend  all  that 
to  which  the  church  required,  and  we  pro¬ 
mised,  to  perform  obedience  ;  therefore  the 
whole  policy  of  the  church  was  meant  by 
discipline,  forasmuch  as  it  was  not  compre¬ 
hended  under  doctrine. 

Sect.  9.  The  Bishop4  objecteth  three  li¬ 
mitations,  whereby  lie  thinketh  to  seclude 
from  the  matter  of  the  oath  that  policy  and 
discipline  which  we  plead  for. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  12. 

2  Ubi  supra. 

3  Zanchius  givctli  the  name  of  ecclesiastical  dis-  ; 
cipline  to  the  rights  and  policy  of  the  church  and 
laws  made  thercancnt  in  4  Prase.,  col.  763. 

4  Ubi  supra.,  p.  10. 
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First,  he  saith,  that  the  matter  of  the 
oath  is  the  doctrine  and  discipline  revealed 
to  the  world  by  the  gospel,  and  that  this 
limitation  excludeth  all  ecclesiastical  consti¬ 
tutions  which  are  not  expressly  or  by  a  ne¬ 
cessary  consequence  contained  in  the  written 
word. 

2.  That  the  matter  of  the  oath  is  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  which  is  received, 
believed  and  defended,  by  many  notable 
churches,  &c.,  and  that  this  limitation  ex¬ 
cludeth  all  these  things  wherein  the  church 
of  Scotland  hath  not  the  consent  of  many 
notable  churches,  &c. 

3.  That  the  doctrine  and  discipline  which 
is  the  matter  of  the  oath,  is  particularly 
expressed  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  &c., 

,  and  that  in  this  confession  of  faith,  esta¬ 
blished  by  parliament,  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  the  articles  controverted,  &c. 

Ans.  I  might  here  show  how  he  con- 
foundeth  the  preaching  of  the  evangel  with 
the  written  word ;  likewise  how  falsely  he 
affirmeth,  that  the  points  of  discipline  for 
which  we  plead,  are  neither  warranted  by 
the  Scripture  nor  by  the  consent  of  many 

1  notable  churches.  But  to  the  point :  These 
words  of  the  oath,  “  We  believe,  &c.,  that 
this  is  the  only  true  Christian  faith  and  reli¬ 
gion,  pleasing  God,  and  bringing  salvation 
to  man,  which  now  is  by  the  mercy  of  God 
revealed  to  the  world  by  the  preaching  of 
the  blessed  evangel,  and  received,  believed 
and  defended,  by  many  and  sundry  notable 
kirks  and  realms,  but  chiefly  by  the  kirk  of 
Scotland,  the  King’s  Majesty,  and  three 
Estates,  &c.,  as  more  particularly  expressed 
in  the  Confession  of  our  Faith,  &c.  ’  are  al- 
gether  perverted  by  the  Bishop ;  for  there 
is  no  discipline  spoken  of  in  these  words,  but 
afterward.  Why,  then,  talks  he  of  a  disci¬ 
pline  revealed  to  the  world  by  the  gospel, 
having  the  consent  of  many  notable  churches, 
and  expressed  in  the  Confession  of  Faith? 
And  if  the  Bishop  will  have  any  discipline 
to  be  meant  of  in  these  words,  he  must  com¬ 
prehend  it  under  the  Christian  faith  and 
religion,  which  bringeth  salvation  unto  man. 
But  this  he  cannot  do  with  so  much  as  the 
least  show  of  reason.  Thus  put  we  an  end 
to  the  argument  taken  from  the  oath  of 
God,  wishing  every  man  amongst  us,  out  of 
the  fear  of  God’s  glorious  and  fearful  name, 
duly  to  regard  and  ponder  the  same. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  RECAPITULATION  OF  SUNDRY  OTHER  REA¬ 
SONS  AGAINST  THE  IND1FFERENCY  OF  THE 

CEREMONIES. 

Sect.  1.  That  the  ceremonies  are  not 
indifferent  to  us,  or  such  things  as  we  may 
freely  practise,  we  prove  yet  by  other 
reasons : 

For,  1.  They  who  plead  for  the  indiffer- 
ency  of  the  ceremonies  must  tell  us  whe¬ 
ther  they  call  them  indifferent  in  actu  sig- 
nato,  or  in  actu  exercito ;  or  in  both  these 
respects.  Now,  we  have  proven,1  that  there 
is  no  action  deliberated  upon,  and  wherein 
we  proceed  with  the  advice  of  reason,  which 
can  be  indifferent  in  actu  exercito,  and  that 
because  it  cannot  choose,  but  either  have  all 
the  circumstances  which  it  should  have  (and 
so  be  good),  or  else  want  some  of  them,  one 
or  more  (and  so  be  evil).  And  for  the  in- 
differency  of  the  ceremonies  in  actu  sig- 
nato,  though  we  should  acknowledge  it 
(which  we  do  not),  yet  it  could  be  no  war¬ 
rant  for  the  practice  of  them,  or  else  the 
believing  Gentiles  might  have  freely  eaten 
of  all  meats,  notwithstanding  of  the  scandal 
of  the  Jews,  for  the  eating  of  all  meats  freely 
was  still  a  thing  indifferent,  in  actu  signato. 

Sect.  2.  The  ceremonies  are  not  indif¬ 
ferent  eo  ipso,  that  they  are  prescribed  and 
commended  unto  us  as  indifferent ;  for,  as 
Aquinas2  resolveth  out  of  Isidore,  every  hu¬ 
man  or  positive  law  must  be  both  necessaria, 
ad  remotionem  malorum  and  utilis  ad  con- 
secutionem  bonoruin.  The  guides  of  God’s 
church  have  not  power  to  prescribe  any 
other  thing  than  that  which  is  good  and 
profitable  for  edifying ;  for  they  are  set  not 
as  lords  over  Christ’s  inheritance,  but  as  mi¬ 
nisters  for  their  good  :  “  It  seemed  good  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,  (say  the  apostles 
and  elders  to  the  churches,)  to  lay  upon 
you  no  greater  burden  than  these  necessary 
things,”  Acts  xv.  28.  They  would  not, 
you  see,  have  enacted  a  canon  about  those 
things,  howbeit  indifferent  in  their  own  na¬ 
ture,  had  they  not  found  them  necessary  for 
the  eschewing  of  scandal.  And  as  for  the  | 
civil  magistrate,  he  also  hath  not  power 
to  prescribe  any  tiling  which  he  pleaseth, 


1  Supra.,  cap.  3. 

2  Aquin.,  la  ,  -X.,  quest.  95,  art.  3. 
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though  it  be  in  itself  indifferent ;  “  for  he  is 
the  minister  of  God  unto  thee  for  good,” 
saith  the  Apostle,  Rom.  xiii.  4.  Mark  that 
word,  for  good, — it  lets  us  see  that  the 
magistrate  hath  not  power  given  him  to 
enjoin  any  other  thing  than  that  which  may 
be  for  our  good.  Non  enim  sua  causa  do - 
minantur,  saith  Calvin  sed  publico  bono ; 
neque  effrceni  potentia  prcediti  sunt,  sed 
quce  subditorum  saluti  sit  obstricta.  Now, 
the  first  and  chief  good  which  the  magis- 
trate  is  bound  to  see  for  unto  the  subjects, 
is  (as  Pareus  showeth1 2),  bonum  spirituale. 
Let  us,  then,  either  see  the  good  of  the  ce¬ 
remonies,  or  else  we  must  account  them  to 
be  such  things  as  God  never  gave  princes 
nor  pastors  power  to  enjoin ;  for  howsoever 
they  have  power  to  prescribe  many  things 
which  are  indifferent,  that  is  to  say,  neither 
good  nor  evil  in  their  general  nature,  yet 
they  may  not  command  us  to  practise  any 
thing  which  in  the  particular  use  of  it  is  not 
necessary  or  expedient  for  some  good  end. 

3.  The  ceremonies  are  not  indifferent, 
because,  nothwithstanding  that  they  are  pre¬ 
scribed  and  commended  unto  us  as  things 
in  themselves  indifferent,  yet  we  are  by  the 
will  and  authority  of  men  compelled  and 
necessitated  to  use  them.  Si  vero  ad  res 
suo  natura  medius  accedat  coactio,  Sfc., 
then,  say  the  Magdeburgians.3  Paul  teach- 
eth,  Col.  ii.,  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  use  them 
freely  :  “  If  ye  be  dead  with  Christ  from  the 
rudiments  of  the  world,  why,  as  though  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  world,  are  ye  subject  to  ordi¬ 
nances  (touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not, 
which  are  all  to  perish  with  the  using),  after 
the  commandments  and  doctrines  of  men.” 
Hence  is  Tertullian  taxed4  for  inducing 
a  necessity  in  things  indifferent.  Now, 

;  with  how  great  necessity  and  co-action  the 
ceremonies  are  imposed  upon  us,  we  have 
made  it  evident  elsewhere.5 

Sect.  4.  4.  Whatever  be  the  quality  of  the 
ceremonies  in  their  own  nature,  they  are 
not  indifferent  to  us ;  neither  may  we  freely 
practice  them,  because  Papists  make  advan¬ 
tage  of  them,  and  take  occasion  from  them 
to  confirm  sundry  of  their  errors  and  super¬ 
stitions,  as  we  have  likewise  elsewhere  made 
evident.6  Now,  cum  adiapliora  rapiuntur 


1  Com.  in  ilium  locum. 

2  Com.,  ibid. 

3  Cent.  3,  cap.  4,  col  86. 

4  Ibid. 

5  Supra,  part  1,  cap.  3,  4. 

6  Supra,  part  1,  cap  6,  9,  sect.  4. 


ad  confessionem ,  libera  esse  desinunt,  saith 
the  Harmony  of  Confessions.1  Mark  rapiun¬ 
tur.  Though  they  get  no  just  occasion,  yet, 
if  they  take  occasion,  though  unjustly,  that 
is  enough  to  make  us  abstain  from  things 
indifferent.  Etiam  ea,  saith  Balduine,2  quce 
natura  sunt  sua  liberce  observationis,  in 
statu  confessionis,  cum,  ab  adversariis 
eorum  mutatio  postulatur,  jiunt  neces- 
saria. 

Sect.  5.  5.  Things  which  are  most  indiffer¬ 
ent  in  themselves  become  evil  in  the  case  of 
scandal,  and  so  may  not  be  used.  So  hold 
the  Century  writers  ;8 9  so  Pareus  ;4  so  Zan- 
chius  ;5  so  Chemnitius  ;6  so  Augustine  ;7  and 
so  hath  the  Apostle  taught.8  But  that  out 
of  the  practice  of  the  ceremonies  there 
groweth  active  scandal  unto  the  weak,  we 
have  most  clearly  proven. 9  Wherefore,  let 
them  be  in  their  own  nature  as  indifferent 
as  anything  can  be,  yet  they  are  not  indif¬ 
ferent  to  be  used  and  practised  by  us ;  and 
whosoever  swalloweth  tliis  scandal  of  Christ’s 
little  ones,  and  repenteth  not,  the  heavy 
millstone  of  God’s  dreadful  wrath  shall  be 
hanged  about  his  neck,  to  sink  him  down  in 
the  bottomless  lake ;  and  then  shall  he  feel 
that  which  before  he  would  not  understand. 

Sect.  6.  6.  It  is  not  enough  for  warrant 
of  our  practice  that  we  do  those  things  which 
are  indifferent  or  lawful  in  themselves,  ex¬ 
cept  they  be  also  expedient  to  be  done  by 
us  according  to  the  Apostle’s  rule,  1  Cor. 
vi.  12.  But  I  have  proven  that  many  and 
weighty  inconveniences  do  follow  upon  the 
ceremonies,10  as  namely,  that  they  make  way 
and  are  the  ushers  for  greater  evils  ;  that 
they  hinder  edification,  and  in  their  fleshly 
show  and  outward  splendour,  obscure  and 
prejudice  the  life  and  power  of  godliness ; 
that  they  are  the  unhappy  occasions  of 
much  injury  and  cruelty  against  the  faith¬ 
ful  servants  of  Christ,  that  they  were  bel¬ 
lows  to  blow  up,  and  are  still  fuel  to  in¬ 
crease  the  church-consuming  fire  of  woeful 
dissentions  amongst  us,  &c.  Where  also  we 
show,11  that  some  of  our  opposites  themselves 
acknowledge  the  inconveniency  of  the  cere- 

1  Apud  Park,  of  the  Cross,  cap.  3,  sect.  6. 

2  De  Cas.  Consc.,  lib.  4,  cap.  11,  cas.  3. 

3  Cent.  1,  lib.  2,  cap.  4,  col.  441. 

4  Com.  in  Rom.  xiv.,  dub.  1. 

5  I)e  Imagn.,  p.  390. 

6  Exam.,  part  1,  p.  179. 

7  Epist.  86,  ad  Casulam. 

8  1  Cor.  viii.  8,  9. 

9  Supra,  part.  2,  cap.  9. 

10  Supra,  cap.  1, 

11  Ibid.,  cap.  1. 
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monies  ;  wherefore  we  cannot  freely  nor  in¬ 
differently  practise  them. 

Sect.  7.  7.  These  ceremonies  are  the  ac¬ 
cursed  monuments  of  popish  superstition,  and 
have  been  both  dedicated  unto  and  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  public  and  solemn  worship  of 
idols,  and  therefore  (having  no  necessary  use 
for  which  we  should  still  retain  them)  they 
ought  to  be  utterly  abolished,  and  are  not 
left  free  nor  indifferent  to  us,  which  argu¬ 
ment  I  have  also  made  good  elsewhere,1  and 
iri  this  place  I  only  add,  that  both  Je¬ 
rome,2  Zanchius,  and  Amandus  Polanus,3  do 
apply  this  argument  to  the  surplice,  hold¬ 
ing,  that  though  it  be  in  itself  indifferent, 
yet  quia  in  cultu  idololatrico  vesta  linea 
utuntur  clerici  papaxi,  et  in  ea  non  pa- 
rum  sanctimonies  ponunt  superstitiosi  ho¬ 
mines  ;  valedicendum  est,  non  solum  cul- 
tui  idololatrico,  sed  etiam  omnibus  idolol- 
atrice  monumentis,  instrumentis  et  adrni- 
nicuUs.  Yea,  Joseph  Hall  himself,  doth 
herein  give  testimony  unto  us,  for  upon 
Hezekiah’s  pulling  down  of  the  brazen  ser¬ 
pent,  because  of  the  idolatrous  abuse  of  it, 
thus  he  noteth  :4  “  God  commanded  the 
raising  of  it,  God  commanded  the  abolishing 
of  it.  Superstitious  use  can  mar  the  very 
institutions  of  God,  how  much  more  the 
most  wise  and  well-grounded  devices  of 
men  !  And  further,  in  the  end  of  this 
treatise,  entitled,  The  Honour  of  the  Mar¬ 
ried  Clergy,  he  adjoineth  a  passage  taken 
out  of  the  epistle  of  Erasmus  Roterodamus 
to  Christopher,  Bishop  of  Basil,  which  pas¬ 
sage  beginneth  thus :  “  For  those  things 
which  are  altogether  of  human  constitution 
must  (like  to  remedies  in  diseases)  be  at¬ 
tempered  to  the  present  estate  of  matters 
and  times.  Those  things  which  were  once 
religiously  instituted,  afterwards,  according 
to  occasion,  and  the  changed  quality  of  man¬ 
ners  and  times,  may  be  with  more  religion 
and  piety  abrogated.”  Finally,  If  Heze- 
kiah  be  praised  for  breaking  down  the  bra¬ 
zen  serpent  (though  instituted  by  God)  when 
the  Israelites  began  to  abuse  it  against  the 
honour  of  God,  how  much  more  (saith  Zan¬ 
chius5)  are  our  reformers  to  be  praised,  for 
that  they  did  thus  with  rites  instituted  by 
men,  being  found  full  of  superstitious  abuse, 
though  in  themselves  they  had  not  been  evil ! 


1  Supra,  part  3,  cap.  2. 

2  Lib.  1,  de  Cult.  Dei  Extern.,  col.  46. 

3  Srnt.  Theol.,  lib.  9,  cap.  38. 

4  Lib.  7,  Contempl.  of  the  Brazen  Serpent. 

5  Com.  in  Eph.  v. ;  de  Bapt..  cap.  7. 


Sect.  8.  8.  The  ceremonies  are  not  indif¬ 
ferent,  because  they  depart  too  far  from  the 
example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  the 
purer  times  of  the  church  ;  for  instead  of 
that  ancient  Christian-like  and  soul-edifying 
simplicity,  religion  is  now  by  their  means 
busked  with  the  vain  trumpery  of  Babylon¬ 
ish  trinkets,  and  her  face  covered  witli  the 
whorish  and  eye-bewitching  fairding  of  flesh¬ 
ly  show  and  splendour ;  and  I  have  also 
showed  particularly1  how  sundry  of  the  ce¬ 
remonies  are  flat  contrary  to  the  example  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  and  the  best  times. 

Sect.  9.  9.  The  ceremonies  make  us  also 
to  conform,  and  like  the  idolatrous  Papists, 
whereas  it  is  not  lawful  to  symbolise  with 
idolaters,  or  to  be  like  them  in  a  ceremony 
of  man’s  devising,  or  anything  which  hath 
no  necessary  use  in  religion  ;  such  a  distance 
and  a  dissimilitude  there  is  required  to  be 
betwixt  the  church  of  Christ  and  the  syna¬ 
gogue  of  Satan  ;  betwixt  the  temple  of  God 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  beast ;  betwixt  the 
company  of  sound  believers  and  the  conven¬ 
ticles  of  heretics  who  are  without ;  betwixt 
the  true  worshippers  of  God  and  the  wor¬ 
shippers  of  idols,  that  we  cannot,  without 
being  accessory  to  their  superstitious  and 
false  religion,  and  partaking  with  the  same, 
appear  conform  unto  them  in  their  unneces¬ 
sary  rites  and  ceremonies.  Durandus  tells 
us,2  that  they  call  Easter  by  the  Greek  and 
not  by  the  Hebrew  name,  and  that  they 
keep  not  that  feast  upon  the  same  day  with 
the  Jews,  and  all  for  this  cause,  lest  they 
should  seem  to  Judaise.  How  much  more 
reason  have  we  to  abstain  from  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  the  church  of  Rome  lest  we  seem  to 
Romanise  !  But  I  say  no  more  in  this  j 
place,  because  I  have  hertofore  confirmed 
this  argument  at  length.3 

Sect.  10.  10.  The  ceremonies,  as  urged 
upon  us,  are  also  full  of  superstition ;  holi¬ 
ness  and  worship  are  placed  in  them,  as  we 
have  proven  by  unanswerable  grounds,4  and 
by  testimonies  of  our  opposites  themselves. 
Therefore  were  they  never  so  indifferent  in 
their  own  general  nature,  this  placing  of 
them  in  the  state  of  worship  maketh  them  i 
cease  to  be  indifferent. 

Sect.  11.  11.  The  ceremonies  against  j 

which  we  dispute  are  more  than  matters  of  | 


1  Supra,  cap.  5 — 7 ;  part  1,  cap.  8,  9,  sect.  2 ;  par1 
3,  cap.  1,  sect.  3, 4,  5,  28 ;  part  2,  cap.  9,  sect.  14. 

2  Ration.,  lib  6,  tit.  de  Die  Sanct.  Pasch. 

3  Supra,  part  3,  cap.  3. 

4  Supra,  part  3,  cap.  1. 
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mere  order,  forasmuch  as  sacred  and  mys¬ 
terious  significations  are  given  unto  them, 
and  by  their  significations  they  are  thought 
to  teach  men  effectually  sundry  mysteries 
and  duties  of  piety.  Therefore  they  are 
not  free  nor  indifferent,  but  more  than  men 
have  power  to  institute  ;  for  except  circum¬ 
stances  and  matters  of  mere  order  there  is 
nothing  which  concerneth  the  worship  of 
God  left  to  the  determination  of  men,  and 
this  argument  also  hath  been  in  all  the 
parts  of  it  fully  explained  and  strengthened 
by  us,1  which  strongly  proveth  that  the  ce¬ 
remonies  are  not  indifferent,  so  much  as 
quo  ad  speciem.  Quare  doctrina  a  nobis 
tradita  (these  be  Zanchius’  words2 3)  non 
licere  nobis,  aliis  externi  cidtus  ceremoniis 
Deum  colere,  quam  quas  ipse  in  sacris 
Uteris  per  apostolis  prcescripsit,  firma  ac 
certa  manet. 

Sect.  12.  12.  Whatsoever  indifferency 


1  Supra,  part  3,  cap.  5,  6,  sect.  3,  7 ;  sect.  5, 

10—14. 

3  De  Cult.  Dei  Extern.,  col.  494. 


THE  ENU. 


Fnbata.— Fajje  10,  line  3,  nil.  1,  for  for  reaj  rot.  Iliiil.,  col.  3,  line  ID,  for  I.ry'MT  fntmnn  read  Irjr*  humaiut.  H  ill.,  line  SO,  for  trirrnir  reail 
«ef**rn<r.  Pa*e  IS,  col.  1,  line  2N,  for  p<rrfri />ti  rend  pnr*rijdi. 


the  ceremonies  could  be  thought  to  have  in 
their  own  nature,  yet  if  it  be  considered  how 
the  church  of  Scotland  hath  once  been 
purged  from  them,  and  hath  spued  them 
out  with  detestation,  and  hath  enjoyed  the 
comfortable  light  and  sweet  beams  of  the 
glorious  and  bright  shining  gospel  of  Christ, 
without  shadows  and  figures,  then  shall  it 
appear  that  there  is  no  indifferency  in 
turning  back  to  weak  and  beggarly  elements, 
Gal.  v.  9.  And  thus  saith  Calvin1  of  the  ce¬ 
remonies  of  the  interim,  that  granting  they 
were  things  in  themselves  indifferent,  yet 
the  restitution  of  them  in  those  churches 
which  were  once  purged  from  them,  is  no 
indifferent  thing.  Wherefore,  O  Scotland  ! 
“  strengthen  the  things  which  remain,  that 
are  ready  to  die,”  Rev.  iii.  2.  Remember 
also  from  whence  thou  art  fallen,  and  re¬ 
pent,  and  do  the  first  works  ;  or  else  thy 
candlestick  will  be  quickly  removed  out  of 
his  place,  except  thou  repent,  Rev.  ii.  5. 


1  Calv.  Epist.  et  Resp.,  col.  119. 
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